
BOOK I.] 


'0-KI.NI^AKNL 


MturaUy hoard wealth and hold virtue and justice in 
light esteem. They have no marriage decorum, and no 
distinction of high or low. The women say, “I consent 
to use you as a husband and live in submission, (and 
that zs ally ’ « When dead, they burn the body, and there 
IS no determined period for mourning. They scar their 
faces and cut their ears. They crop their hair and tear 
their clothes.^" They Slay their he^ds and offer them in 
sacrifice to the manes of the dead. When rejoiein^ they 
wear white garments; when in mourning, they clothe^heni- 
selves in black. Thus we have described briefly points of 
agreement in the manners and customs of these people. 
Ihe differences of administration depend on the different 
countries. With respect to the customs of India, they 
are contained in the following records. 


Leaving the old country of Kau-chang,6i from this nei^h- 
bourhood there begins what is caUed the 'O-ki-ni country. 


’Q-ki-ni. 

(Anciently called TFn-kiy^ 

The kingdom of ’ 0 -ki-ni (Akni or Agni) is about 500 li 
from east to west, and about'400 li from north to south. 


Ihis sentence appears to allude 
to the custom of polyandry, or rather 
to the custom of the province of 
Kamul (Yule’s Marco Polo, bk. i, ch. 
xh. vol. i. pp, 212, 214). It amounts 
to this: the woman says, “I consent 
'™»lst using you as a husband to 
submit,” or “I consent to use you 
M a husband whilst dwelling” under 
the roof.” Julien translates it : “ Ce 
sont les paroles des femmes qu’on 
suit; les hommes sont places au- 
dessus d’elles.” 

60 They do all this when bereaved, 

that is, of their relatives, and when 
they mourn. 

Leaving the ancient land of 
Kan-chang, t.c., the land which had 
long been occupied by the Uigurs or 
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Turks. The route of Hhien Tsiang 
up to this point is detailed in hS 
life. Leaving Liang-chau (a pre- 
fecture in Kansuh), he proceeded to 
Kwa-chau ; he then crossed the 
Hulu river (Bulunghir) and ad- 
vanced northward and westward 
^rough the desert. Having passed 
Hami and Pidshan, keeping west- 
ward, he comes to Turfan, the capi- 
tal of the Uigur country. He then 
advances to 'O-ki-ni. 

’ 0 -fci-ni. This may otherwise 
be written Wu-ki. Julien writes 
Yen.U. The symbol mi is said 
sometimeB to have the sound yen. 
This country corresponds to Karshar, 
or Kara-shahr, near the lake Tenghiz 
(Bagarach). 
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INTEODUCTION. 


The progress which has heen made in our knowledge of 
ITorthern. Buddhism during the last few years is due very 
considerably to the discovery of the Buddhist literature 
of China. This literature (now well known to us through 
the catalogues already published) ^ contains, amongst other 
valuable works, the records of the travels of various 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited India during the 
early centuries of our era. These records embody the 
testimony of independent eye-witnesses as to the facts 
related in them, and having been faithfully preserved and 
allotted a place in the collection of the sacred books of 
the country, their evidence is entirely trustworthy. 

It would be impossible to mention seriatim the various 
points of interest in these works, as they refer to the 
geography, history, manners, and religion of the people 
of India. The reader who looks into the pages that fol- 
low will find ample material for study on all these ques- 
tions. But there is one particular that gives a more than 
usual interest to the records under notice, and that is the 
evident sincerity and enthusiasm of the travellers them- 
selves. Never did more devoted pilgrims leave their 
native country to encounter the perils of travel in foreign 
and distant lands ; never did disciples more ardently de- 
sire to gaze on the sacred vestiges of their religion ; never 
did men endure greater sufferings by desert, mountain, 

1 Catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist logue of the Buddhist Tripiiaha, by 
Tripiiaka, by Samuel Beal ; Cata- Bunyiu Ifanjio. 
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and sea than these simple-minded earnest Buddhist 
priests. And that sucli courage, religious devotion, and 
power of endurance should be exhibited by men so slug- 
gish, as we think, in their very nature as the Chinese, 
this is very surprising, and may perhaps arouse some con- 
sideration. 

Buddhist books began to be imported into China during 
the closing period of the first century of our era. Brom 
these books the Chinese learned the history of the founder 
of the new religion, and became familiar with the names 
of the sacred spots he had consecrated by his presence. 
As time went on and strangers from India and the neigh- 
bourhood still flocked into the Eastern Empire, some of the 
new converts (whose names have been lost) were urged 
by curiosity or a sincere desire to gaze on the mementoes 
of the religion they had learned to adopt, to risk the 
perils of travel and visit the western region. We are 
told by I-tsing (one of the writers of these Buddhist re- 
cords), who lived about 670 A.D., that 500 years before 
his time twenty men, or about that number, had found 
their way through the province of Sz’chuen to the Mahil- 
b&dhi tree in India, and for them and their fellow- 
countrymen a MaharSja called ^rigupta built a temple. 
The establishment was called the " Tchina Temple.” In 
I-tsing's days it was in ruins. In the year 290 A.D. we 
find another Chinese pilgrim called Chu Si-hing visiting 
Khotan; another called Fa-ling shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to North India, and we can hardly doubt that 
others unknown to fame followed their example. At any 
rate, the recent accidental discovery of several stone tablets 
with Chinese inscriptions at Buddha Gaya, 2 on two of 
which we find the names of the pilgrims Chi-I and Ho- 
yun, the former in company "with some other priests,” 
shows plainly that the sacred spots were visited from time 
to time by priests from China, whose names indeed are 
unknown to us from any other source, but who were 
= See J. R. A, S., N.S., toI. xiiL pp. 552-572. 
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impelled to leave their home by the same spirit of reli- 
gious devotion and enthusiasm which actuated those with 
whom we are better acquainted. 

The first Chinese traveller whose name and writings 
have come down to us is the Sakyaputra Fa-hian. He 
is the author of the records which follow in the pages of 
the present Introduction. His work, the Fo-kwo-ki, was 
first known in Europe through a translation ^ made by M. 
Abel Eemusat: But Klaproth claimed the discovery of the 
book itself from the year i8i6,* and it was he who shaped 
the rough draft of Eemusat’s translation from chap, xxi, 
of the work in question to the end. Of this translation 
nothing need be said in this place; it has been dealt 
with elsewhere. It wiE be enough, therefore, to give 
some few particulars respecting the life and travels of the 
pilgrim, and for the rest to refer the reader to the transla- 
tion which follows. 


Shih Fa-hian. 

A.D, 400. 

In agreement withf early custom, the Chinese mendicant 
priests'" who adopted the Buddhist faith changed their 
names at the time of their leaving their homes (ordina- 
tion), and assumed the title of ^Ekyaputras, sons or men- 
dicants of Sakya. So we find amongst the inscriptions at 
Mathurfi® the title SS,kya Bhikshunyaka or ^akya Bhik- 
shor added to the religious names of the different bene- 
factors there mentioned. The pilgrim Fa-hian, therefore, 
whose original name was Kung, when he assumed the 
religious title by which he is known to us, took also the 
appellation of Shih or the Sfikyaputra, the disciple or son 
of ^akya. He was a native of Wu-Yang, of the district 
of Pincf-Yang, in the province of Shan-si. He left his 
home and became a Sraman^ra at three years of age. His 

3 Fo^ koug Id, Paris, 1836. ® Arch. Survey of India, voL iii 

* Julien’s Preface to the Vie de pp. 37, 48 J also Professor Dowson, 
Iliouen Thsang, p. ix. n. 2. J. R. A. S., N.S., vol v. pp. 182 tf. 
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early history is recorded in the work called Ko-sang-clmcn, 
written daring the time of the Liang dynasty, belonging 
to the Suh family (502-507 A.D.) But so far as we are 
now concerned, we need only mention that he was moved 
by a desire to obtain books not known in China, and with 
that aim set out in company with other priests (some of 
whom are named in the records) from Chang’an, A.D. 399, 
and after an absence of fourteen years returned to Nan- 
kin, where, in connection with Buddhabhadra (an Indian 
^rarnana, descended from the family of the founder of the 
Buddhist religion), he translated various works and com- 
posed the history of his travels. He died at the age of 
eighty-six. 

Fa-hian’s point of departure was the city of Chang an 
in Shen-si; from this place he advanced across the Lung 
district (or mountains) to the fortified town of Chang-yeh 
in Kan-suh; here lie met with some other priests, and 
with them proceeded to Tun-hwang, a town situated to the 
south of the Bulunghir river, lat. 39“ 30' K, long. 95° E. 
Tlicnce with four companions he pushed forward, under 
the guidance, as it seems, of an official, across the desert of 
Lop to Shen-shen, the probable site of which is marked 
iu the map accompanying the account of Prejevalsky’s 
journey through the same district; according to this map, 
it is situated in lat. 38° K, and long. 87° E. It corre- 
sponds with the Cherchen of Marco Polo. Fa-hian tells us 
that Buddhism prevailed in this country, and that there 
were about 4000 priests. The country itself was rugged 
and barren. So Marco Polo says, “ The whole of this pro- 
vince is sandy, but there are numerous towns and vil- 
lages.”® The Venetian traveller makes the distance from 
the town of Lop five days’ journey. Probably Fa-hian 
did not visit the town of Cherchen, but after a mouth in 
the kingdom turned to the north-west, apparently follow- 
ing the course of the Tarim, and after fifteen days arrived 
in the kingdom of Wu-i or Wu-ki. This kingdom seems 

® Marco Polo, cap. xxxviii. 
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xiii 

to correspond to Karshar or Karasliarh, near the Lake 
Tenghiz or Bagarash, and is the same as tlie ’ 0 -ki-ni of 
Hiuen Tsiang ’ Prejevalsky took three days in travelling 
from Kara-moto to Korla, a distance of about 42 miles “ 
so that the fifteen days of Fa-hian might well represent in 
point of time the distance from Lake Lob to Karasharh, 
Our pilgrims would here strike on the outward route of 
Hiuen Tsiang. It was at this spot they fell in with their 
companions Bao-yun and the rest, whom they had left at 
Tun-hwang. These had probably travelled to Karasharh 
by the northern route, as it is called, through Kamil or 
Kamul to Pidshan and Turfan ; for we read that whilst 
Fa-hian remained at Karasharh, under the protection of 
an important official, some of the other's went back to 
Kao-chang (Turfan), showing that they had come that 
way. 

From Karasharh Fa-hian and the others, favoured by the 
liberality of Kung sun (who was in some way connected with 
the Prince of Ts’in), proceeded south-west to Khotan. The 
route they took is not well ascertained ; but probably they 
followed the course of the Tarim and of the Khotan rivers. 
There were no dwellings or people on the road, and the 
difficulties of the journey and of crossing the rivers “ex- 
ceeded power of comparison.” After a month and five 
days they reached Khotan. This country has been iden- 
tified with Li-yul of the Tibetan writers.® Tliere is some 
reason for connecting this “ land of Li ” with the Lich- 
chhavis of Vai^ali. It is said by Csoma Korosi "that the 
Tibetan writers derive their first king (about 250 B.c.) 
from the Litsabyis or Lichavyis.”^® The chief prince or 
ruler of the Lichchhavis was called the “ great lion ” or 
" the noble lion.” This is probably the explanation of 
Maha-li, used by Spence Hardy as “ the name of the Icing 
of the Lichawis.”^® Khotan would thus be the land of tlie 

^ Vol. i. p. 17. ’’ Sac. Bis. of the East, vol. xix. 

® Prejevalsky’s Kalja, p. 50. p. 258. 

Rockhill. Manual of Buddhism, p. 2S2. 

Manual of Buddhism, p. 236, n. 
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lion-people {Simhas). Whether this be so or not, the 
polished condition of the people and their religious zeal 
indicate close connection with India, more probably with 
Baktria. Tlie name of the great temple, a mile or two to 
the west of the city, called the Nava-saiigharilma, or royal 
" new temple," is the same as that on the soutli-west of 
Balkh, described by Hiuen Tsiang;^^ and the introduc- 
tion of Vai^ravana as the protector of this convcJit, and 
liis connection with Khotan, the kings of that country 
being descended from him,” indicate a relationship, if 
not of race, at least of intercourse between the two 
kingdoms. 

After witnessing the car procession of Khotan, Fa-hiau 
and some others (for the pilgrims had now separated for a 
time), advanced for twenty-five days towards the country 
of Tseu-ho, which, according to Klaproth, corresponds with 
the district of Yangi-hissar, from which there is a caravan 
route due south into the mountain region of the Tsung- 
ling. It was by this road they pursued their journey for 
four days to a station named Yu-hwui, or, as it may also 
be read, Yu-fai ; here they kept their religious fast, after 
which, journeying- for twenty-five days, they reached the 
country of ICie-sha. I cannot understand how either of 
the last-named places can be identified with Ladakh.^'' 
Yu-hwui is four days south of Tseu-ho j'® and twenty-five 
days beyond this brings the pilgrims to the country of 
Kie-sha, in the centre of the Tsung-ling mountains. 

Nor can we, on the other hand, identify this kingdom of 
Kie-sha (the symbols are entirely difierent from those 
used by Hiuen Tsiang, ii. p. 306, for Kashgar) with that 
of the Kossaioi of Ptolemy, the KhaSas of ilanu, and the 
Kha^akas of the VisTvAu Purdna}'^ These appear to have 
been related to the Cushites of Holy Scripture. 


” Voi. p. 44. 

'■< Inf., vol. ii. p. 309. 

See Laidlay’s note, Pa-hian, p. 
26, n. 6, and Wood’s Okus {Yulc’^a 


introduction), p. xL n. 2. 

So we read in Fa-hian’s text. 

'J See Kite], Handbook, B.v.Kkacha , 
Laidlay’s Pa-hian, p. 31. 
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Advancing for a month across the Tsung-ling range 
towards India, the pilgrims reached the little country of 
To-li, that is, the valley of DS,rail in the Dard country. 
This valley is on the right or western bank of the Indus, 
long. 73° 44' E., and is watered by a river Daril.^® Still 
advancing south-west for fifteen days, they strike the 
Indus (or probably the Swat river), crossing which, they 
enter on the kingdom of Udyana, where they found Bud- 
dhism in a flourishing condition. Concerning this country 
and its traditions, we have ample records in Hiuen Tsiang, 
Book iii. (p. 119). Here then we may leave Ea-hian; his 
farther travels may be followed bylthe details given in his 
own writings, and to these we refer the reader. 

Sung Yvn. 

A.D. 518. 

This pilgrim was a native of Tun-hwang, in what is 
sometimes called Little Tibet, lat. 39° 30' H., long. 
95® E. He seems to have lived in a suburb of the city 
of Lo-yang (Honan-fu) called Wan-I. He was sent, 
A.D. 518, by the Empress of the Northern Wei dynasty, 
in company with Hwui Sang, a Bhikshu of the Shung-li 
temple of Lo-yang, to the western countries to seek for 
books. They brought back altogether one hundred and 
seventy volumes or sets of the Great Development series. 
They seem to have taken the southern route from Tun- 
hwang to Khotan, and thence by the same route as Ea- 
hian and his companion across the Tsung-ling mountains. 
The Ye-tha (Ephthalites) were now in possession of the 
old country of the Yue-chi, and had recently conquered 
Gandhara. They are described as having no walled 
towns, but keeping order by means of a standing army 
that moved here and there. They used felt (leather) 
garments, had no written character, nor any knowledge 


Vide infra, p. 134, n. 37. 
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of the heavenly bodies. On all hands it is plain the 
Ye-tha ■were a rude horde of Turks who had followed in 
the steps of the Hiung-nu ; they were, in fact, the Eph- 
thalites or Huns of the Byzantine writers, “ In the 
early part of the sixth century their power extended 
over Western India, and Cosmas tells us of their king 
Gollas who domineered there with a thousand elephants 
and a vast force of horsemen.” Sung-yun also names 
the power of the king whom the Ye-tha had set up over 
Gandhara. He was of the Lae-lih dynasty, or a man of 
Lae-lih, which may perhaps be restored to Lara. According 
to Hiuen Tsiang,^® the northern Lara people belonged to 
Valabhi, and the southern Ldras to Mdlava. It was one 
of these lAra princes the Ye-tha had set over the king- 
dom of Gandhara. It may have been with the Gollas 
of Cosmas that the Chinese pilgrims had their inter- 
view. At any rate, he was lording it over the people 
with seven hundred war-elephants, and was evidently a 
fierce and oppressive potentate. 

The Ye-tha, according to Sung-yun, had conquered 
or received tribute from more than forty countries in all, 
from Tieh-lo in the south to Lae-lih in the north, east- 
ward to Ehotan, westward to Persia, The symbols 
Tieh-lo probably represent Tirabhukti, the present Tirhut, 
the old land of the Vrijjis. The Yrijjis themselves were 
in all probability Skythian invaders, whose power had 
reached so far as the borders of the Ganges at Patna, 
but had there been checked by AjataSatru. They had 
afterwards been driven north-east to the mountains 
bordering on The Ye-tha also extended their 

power so far as this, and northward to Lae-lih, i.e., 
Malava. As these conquests had been achieved two gene- 
rations before Sung-yun’s time, we may place this in- 
vasion of India therefore about A.D. 460. 

The notices of the country of UdyS,na by Sung-yun 

” Yule, -Wood’s Oxus, xxvii. » Vol. u. pp. 260, 266, notes 56, 71. 

V, de St. Martin, iUmoire, p. 368. 
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vie with those found in Hiuen Tsiang for ahundance of 
detail and legendary interest. It is singular that the 
supposed scene of the history of "Vessantara, “ the giving 
king” of Hiuen Tsiang and the Pi-lo of Sung-yun, should 
be placed in this remote district. The Vessantara Jdtaha 
(so called) was well known in Ceylon in Pa-hian's time ; 22 
it^ forms part of the sculptured scenes at Amaravatl and 
Sanchi ; it is still one of the most popular stories amongst 
the Mongols. How does the site of the history come to 
be placed in Udydna ? There are some obscure notices 
connected with the succession of the Maurya or Moriya 
sovereigns from the ^akya youths who fled to this district 
of Udyana which may throw a little light on this subject. 
The Buddhists affirm that A^oka belonged to the same 
family as Buddha, because he was descended from Chan- 
dragupta, who was the child of the queen of one of the 
sovereigns of M&riyanagara. This Mdriyanagara was 
the city founded by the Sdkya youths who fled from Kapi- 
lavastu ; so that whatever old legends were connected 
with the ^flkya family were probably referred to Udyana 
by the direct or indirect influence of Asoka, or by his 
popularity as a Buddhist sovereign. But, in any case, 
the history of Udyana is mixed up with that of the 
Sakya family, and Buddha himself is made to acknow- 
ledge UttarasSna as one of his own kinsmen.®^ We may 
suppose then that these tales did actually take their rise 
from some local or family association connected with 
Udyana, and found their way thence into the legends of 
other countries. Hence while we have in the Southern 
account mention made of the elephant that could bring 
rain from heaven, which was the cause of Vessantara’s 
banishment, in the Northern accounts this is, apparently, 
identified with the peacock i^ayHi/ra) that brought water 
from the rock. 2^ But the subject need not be pursued 
farther in this place; it is sufficient to note the fact that 

« Fa-h.w.n, cap. 38. ^ a vq], j, pp 

^ Inf,, voL i.p, 126. 
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many of the stories found in the Ifortliern legends are 
somehow or other localised in this pleasant district of 
Udyann. Sung-yun, after reaching so far as PeshS-war 
and Nagarahfi.ra, returned to China in the year a.d. 521. 

Hiuen Tsiang. 

A.D. 629. 

This illustrious pilgrim was born in the year 603 A.D., 
at Ch’in Liu, in tlie province of Ho-nan, close to the pro- 
vincial city. He was the youngest of four brothers. At 
an earlj'- age he was taken by his second brother, Chang- 
tsi, to the eastern capital, Lo-yang. His brother w'os a 
monk belonging to the Tsing-tu temple, and in this com- 
munity Hiuen Tsiang was ordained at the age of thirteen 
years.“ On account of the troubles which occurred at the 
end of the dynasty of Sui, the pilgrim in company with 
his brother sought refuge in the city of Sliing-tu, the 
capital of the province of Sz'chuen, and here at the age of 
twenty he was fully ordained ns a Bhikshu or priest. 
After some time he began to travel through the provinces 
in search of the best instructor he could get, and so came 
at length to Chang’an. It was here, stirred up by the re- 
collection of Fa-hian and Chi-yen, that he resolved to go 
to the western regions to question the sages on points that 
troubled his mind. He was now twenty-six yearn of age. 
He accordingly set out from Chang'an in company with a 
priest of Tsing-chau of Kan-suh, and having reached that 
city, rested there. Thence he proceeded to Lan-chau, the 
provincial city of Kan-suh. He then advanced with a 
magistrate’s escort to Liang-chau, a prefecture of Kan-suh, 
beyond the river. This city was the entrepot for mer- 
chants from Tibet and the countries east of the Tsung- 
ling mountains ; and to these Hiuen Tsiapg explained the 
sacred books and revealed his purpose of going to the 
kingdom of the Brahmans to seek for the Jaw. By them 

^ That 18, bE>can)e a novice or ^rAmanfira, 
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he was amply provided with means for his expedition, 
and, notwithstanding the expostulation of the governor 
of the city, by the connivance of two priests he was able 
to proceed westward as far as Kwa-chau, a town about ten 
miles to the south of the Hu-lu river, which seems to be 
the same as the Bulunghir. 

From this spot, going north in company with a young 
man who had offered to act as his guide, he crossed the river 
by night, and after escaping the treachery of his guide, 
came alone to the first watch-tower. Five of these towers, 
at intervals of loo li, stretched towards the country of 
I-gu (Kamul). We need not recount the way in which 
the pilgrim prevailed on the keepers of the first and 
fourth tower to let him proceed ; nor is it necessary to 
recount the fervent prayers to Kwan-yin and his incessant 
invocation of the name of this divinity. Suffice it to say, 
he at last reached the confines of I-gu, and there halted. 
From this place he was summoned by the prince of Kao- 
cbang (Turfan), who, after vainly attempting to keep him 
in his territory, remitted him to ’0-ki-ni, that is, Kara- 
sharh, from which he advanced to Kuch^. Here the nar- 
rative in the pages following carries us on through the 
territory of Kuch 4 to Bfilukfi, or Bai, in the Aksu dis- 
trict, from whence the pilgrim proceeds in a northerly 
direction across the Icy Mountains (Muzart) into the 
well-watered plains bordering on the Tsing Lake (Issyk- 
kul); he then proceeded along the fertile valley of the 
Su-yeh river (the Chu or Chui) to the town of Taras, and 
thence to Nujkend and Tashkand. 

It is not necessary to follow the pilgrim’s route farther 
than this, as the particulars given in the translation fol- 
lowing, and the notes thereto, will sufficiently set forth 
the line of his advance. 

Hiuen Tsiang returned from his Indian travels across 
the P^mir and through Kashgar and the Khotan districts. 
He had been away from China since A.D. 629; he returned 
A.D. 645. He brought back with him — 
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1. Five hundred grains of relics belonging to the body 
(flesh) of Tathflgata, 

2. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pede- 
stal. 

3. A statue of Buddha carved out of sandal-vrood on a 
transparent pedestal. This figure is a copy of the statue 
wiiich Udflyana, king of Kau^ambi, had made. 

4. A similar statue of sandal-'wood, copy of the figure 
made after Buddha descended from the Trayastriiiifos 
heaven. 

5. A silver statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal. 

6. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal. 

7. A sandal-wood figure of Buddha on a transparent 
pedestal. 

8. One hundred and twenty-four works (siiiras) of Uie 
Great Vehicle. 

9. Other works, amounting in the whole to 520 fasci- 
culi, carried by twenty-two horses. 

There are many interesting particulars given in the 
"Life of Hiuen Tsiang" by Hwui-lih, which need not 
be named here, respecting the work of translation and 
the pilgrim’s death at the age of sixty-five. They will be 
fully set forth in the translation of that memoir, which it 
is hoped will follow the present volumes. 

We will simply add, that of all the books translated by 
Hiuen Tsiang, there are still seventy-five included in the 
collection of the Chinese Tripitaha, The titles of these 
books may be seen in the catalogue prepared by Mr. Buu- 
yiu Nanjio, coll. 435, 436. 

Boddhist Liteuatube in China. 

Although it was known that there were copies of trans- 
lations of the Buddhist Tripitaka in the great monasteries 
in China, no complete set of these books had been brought 
to England until the Japanese Government furnished us 
with the copy now in the India Office Library in the year 
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1875. Eespecting these books I will extract one passage 
from the report which was drawn up by direction of the 
Secretary of State for India : — 

“The value of the records of the ‘Chinese pilgrims’ 
who visited India in the early centuries of our era, and 
the account of whose travels is contained in this coUec- 
tion, IS too well understood to need any remark. I regret 
that none of the books referred to by M. Stas Julleii 
in his introduction to the ‘ Vie deffiouen Th^ang', and 
which he thought might be found in Japan, are contained 
in this collection; but there is still some hope that they 
may be found in a separate form in some of the remote 
of that country, or more probably in China 

_ To that opinion I still adhere. I think that if searchinrr 
inquiry were made at Honan-fu and its neighbourhood” 
we might learn something of books supposed to be lost* 
And my opinion is grounded on this circumstance that 
efforts which have been made to get copies (in the ordi- 
nary way) of books found in the collection of the Tripitaka 
have failed, and reports furnished that such works are 
lost. M. Stas. Julien himself tells us that Dr. Morrison, 
senior, reported that the Si-yu-ki (the work here trans- 
lated) could not be procured in China. And such is the 
listlessness of the Chinese literati ’about Buddliist books, 
and such the seclusion and isolation of many of the Bucf- 
dhist establishments in China, that I believe books may 
still exist, or even oiiginal manuscripts, of which we know 
nothing at present. It would be strange if such were not 
the case, considering what has taken place in respect of 
fresh discoveries of fragments or entire copies of MSS. 
of our own sacred scriptures in remote monasteries of 
Christendom. 

In conclusion, I desire to express the debt I owe, in the 
execution of this and other u’orks, to the learning and 
** Beal's Catalogue, p. i. 
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intimate knowledge of the Chinese language possessed by 
il. Stas. Julien. ^ 

I should not have attempted to follow in his steps had 
his own translation of the Si-yu-M been still procurable, 
but as It had long been out of print, and the demand for 
the book continued to be urgent, I have attempted to fur- 
nish an independent translation in EngUsh of the Chinese 
pilgrim s travels. 

I am very largely indebted to James Burgess, LLD , for 
^sistance in carrying these volumes through the press. 
His close acquaintance with Buddhist archeology and 

Tn notes which 

apear on the pages following, and his kind supervision 

demaL the index attached to it 

demand my thanks and sincere acknowledgments. 

great obligations to Colonel Yule, C.B., 
I'lP “I advice 

St during my visita to tbe Library of tbe India 
‘S' ^“0“ "rftot 

“bop?i?i^ 1- 
MiTofbterato “ wo*““n S 

of aoreeiueut or d' ^ ‘berafore quoted instances 

to; £ f“ I havr®™“'f 

ob ectis nt; to wSetTutt 7”"“' 

bute towards the histor^^? i pammar, but to contri- 
no prejudice to int r erT^lUtT’ 

I shall now proceedToTw 
I'a-hian and SuTg yun 
original edition of my £uddk£^i7 
and explanations of the text “°tes 

-e to reproduce in tfeL 
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THE TRATELS OF FA-HIAK. 


BUDDHIST-COUNTE'Y-REOOEDS. 

By Fa-hian, the S'dkya of the Sung (^Dynasty). 

[Date, 400 a.d .3 

I. Fa-hian, when formerly residing afc Ch’ang-an/ re- 
gretted the imperfect condition of the Vinaya pitaka. 
Whereupon, afterwards, in the second year of Hung-shi, 
the cyclic year being Chi-Mi^ he agreed with Hwui-king, 
Tao-ching, Hwui-ying, Hwui-wu, and others, to go to 
India for the purpose of seeking the rules and regulations 
{of the Vinaya). 

Starting on their way from Ch’ang-an, they crossed the 
Lung {district) and reached the country of K’ien-kwei;^ 
here they rested during the rains. The season of the 
rains being over, going forward, they came to the country 
of Niu-t’an;^ crossing the Yang-lu hills, they reached 
Chang-yeh,® a military station. Chang-yeh at this time 
was much disturbed, and the roadways were not open. 
The kingO of Chang-yeh being anxious, kept them there, 
himself entertaining them. Thus they met Chi-yen, 
Hwui-kin, Sang-shau, Pao-yun, Sang-king, and others; 
pleased that they were like-minded, they kept the rainy 

> The former capital of the pro- This is also the name of a prince, 

vince of Shenrsi, now called Si-gan-fu. and not of a country. He nil^ over 

2 There is an error here of one a district called Ho-si, “the country 
year. It should be the cyclical char- to the west of the (Yellow) River’’ 
acters Kang tsze, i.e,, a.d. 400-401 (Tangut). 

{Ck. Ed.) ® Chang Yeh is still marked on 

3 This is the name of the prince the Chinese maps just within the 
who ruled the country. The capital north-west extremity of the Great 
town is, according to Klaproth, to Wall. 

the north-east of Kin, a hian town 6 Called TUn-nieh, who died A.D. 
close to Lan-chau. 401 {(7A. Ed.) 
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season together. The rainy season being over, they again 
pressed on to reach Tun-hwang.^ The fortifications here 
are perhaps 8o li in extent from east to west, and 40 li 
from north to south. They all stopped here a month 
and some days, when Fa-hian and others, five men in all, 
set out first, in the train of an official, and so again parted 
with Pao-yun and the rest. The prefect of Tun-hwang, 
called Li-ho, provided them with means to cross the 
desert (sand-river).^ In this desert are many evil demons 
and hot winds ; when encountered, then all die without 
exception. There are no flying birds above, no roaming 
beasts below, but everywhere gazing as far as the eye can 
reach in search of the onward route, it would be impos- 
sible to know the way but for dead men’s decaying bones, 
which show the direction. 

Going on for seventeen days about 1 500 li, they reached 
the country of Shen-shen.® 

II. This land is rugged and barren. The clothing of the 
common people is coarse, and like that of the Cliinese 
people ; only they differ in respect to the serge and felt. 
The king of this country honours the law (of Buddha). 
There are some 4000 priests, all of the Little Vehicle 
belief (learning). The laity and the Sramanas of this 
country wliolly practise the religion of India, only some 
are refined and some coarse (in their observances). From 
this proceeding westward, the countries passed through are 
all alike in this respect, only the people differ in their lan- 
guage (Su words). The professed disciples of Buddha, 
however, all use Indian books and the Indian language. 
Eemaining here a month or more, again they went north- 
west for fifteen days and reached the country of Wu-i 
(Wu-ki?).^® The priests of Wu-i also are about 4000 men ; 

^ A frontier town of considerable king of the Liang dynasty” (CA. 
military importance, 39” 30' N. lat., Ed.) 

95° E. long. (Prejevalsky’s Map). « The desert of Lop (Marco Polo). 
This town was wrested from Tun- » The kingdom of Shen-shen or 
nieh in the third month of thw year Leu-lan (conf. Richtofen in Preje- 
by Li Ho, or more properly Li Ko, valsky’a p. 144, andpoirim). 

who ruled as the “ illustrious warrior « The pilgrims probably followed 
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all (belong to) the Little Vehicle {school of) learning; 
their religious rules are very precise {arranged methodi- 
cally), When ^ramanas of the Ts’in land arrive here, they 
are unprepared for the rules of the priests. Fa-hian 
obtaining the protection of Kung-siin, an official {king 
fang) of the Fu {family), remained here two months and 
some days. Then he returned to Pao-yun and the 
others.” In the end, because of the want of courtesy 
and propriety on the part of the Wu-i people, and be- 
cause their treatment of their guests was very cool, 
Chi-yen, Hwui-kin, and Hwui-wu forthwith went back 
towards Kao-chang, in order to procure necessaries for 
the journey. Fa-hian and the others, grateful for the 
presents they received of Fu Kung-siin, forthwith jour- 
neyed to the south-west. On the road there were no 
dwellings or people. The sufferings of their journey on 
account of the difficulties of the road and the rivers 
{water) exceed human power of comparison. They were 
on the road a month and five days, and then managed to 
reach Khotan.^ 

III. This country is prosperous and rich Qiappy) ; the 
people are very wealthy, and all without exception honour 
the law {of JBuddM). They use religious music for mutual 
entertainment. The body of priests number even several 
myriads, principally belonging to the Great Vehicle. They 
all have food provided for them {fhnrchfood, commons ) ; 
the people live here and there. Before their house 
doors they raise little towers, the least about twenty feet 
high. There are priests' houses for the entertainment of 
foreign priests and for providing them with what they 
need. The ruler of the country lodged Fa-hian and the 
rest in a sahgMrArm. The name of the satlghdrdma was 

the course of the river Tarim. (For “ Called in Tibetan works Li-yul, 
Wu-ki see infra, p. 17, U. 52.) or the land of Li. It is possible that 

It would appear from this that the word Li (which means Idl-metal 
Fa-hian had reached Wu-i by the in Tibetan) may be connected with 
route of Lake Lop and the river li in Lichchhavis. (Compare Spence 
Tarim ; the others had gone from Hardy, M. B., p. 282, and ante, p. 
Tun-hwang by another route. v.) 
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Gomati. This is a temple of the Great Vehicle with 
three thousand priests, who assemble to eat at the sound 
of the glianfd. On entering the dining-hall, their carriage 
is grave and demure, and they take their seats in regular 
order. All of them keep silence ; there is no noise with 
their eating-bowls ; when the attendants (pure men) give 
more food, they are not allowed to speak to one another, 
but only to make signs with the hand. Hwui-king, Tao- 
ching, Hwui-ta set out in advance towards the Kie-sha 
country, but Fa-hian and the rest, desiring to see the 
image-procession, remained three months and some days. 
In this country there are fourteen great sanghdrdmas, not 
counting the little ones. From the first day of the fourth 
month they sweep and water the thoroughfares within the 
city and decorate the streets. Above the city gate they 
stretch a great awning and use every kind of adornment. 
This is where the king and the queen and court ladies 
take their place. The Gomati priests, as they belong to 
the Great Vehicle, which is principally honoured by the 
king, first of all take their images in procession. About 
three or four li from the city they make a four-wheeled 
image-car about thirty feet high, in appearance like a 
moving palace, adorned with the seven precious sub- 
stances. They fix upon it streamers of silk and canopy 
curtains. The figure is placed in the car^® with two 
Bddhisattvas as companions, whilst the Devas attend on 
them ; aU kinds of polished ornaments made of gold and 
silver hang suspended in the air. When the image is a 
hundred paces from the gate, the king takes off his royal 
cap, and changing his clothes for new ones, proceeds bare- 
footed, with flowers and incense in his hand, from the 
city, followed by his attendants. On meeting the image, 
he bows down his head and worships at its feet, scattering 
the flowers and burning the incense. On entering the 
city, the queen and court ladies from above the gate-tower 
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scatter about all kinds of flowers and throw them down 
in wild profusion. So splendid are the arrangements for 


The cars are all different, and each saiigUrdma has a 
day for its image-procession. They begin on the first day 
of the fourth month and go on to the fourteenth day, 
when the processions end. The processions ended, the 
kin" and queen then return to the palace. 

Seven or eight li to the west of the city there is a 
saiighdrArm called the Koyal-new-temple. It was eighty 
years in finishing, and only after three kings was it 

completed. It is perhaps twenty cluing in height {290 feet). 
It is adorned with carving and inlaid work, and covered 
with "Old and silver. Above the roof aU kinds of jewels 
combhie to perfect it. Behind the tower there is a hall 
of Buddha, magnificent and very beautiful. The beanij 
pillars, doors, and window-frames are all gold-plated. 
Moreover, there are priests’ apartments, also very splendid, 
and elegantly adorned beyond power of description. Tiie 
kin"s of the six countries east of the Ling give many of 
thefr most valuable precious jewels {to this monastery), 
being seldom used (for personal adornment), [or, they 
seldom give things of common use]. 

jY, After the image-procession of the fourth month, 
San"-shau, one of the company, set out with a Tartar (Hu) 
pilarim towards Ki-pin."* Ba-hian and the others pressed 
on°towards the Tseu-ho country.^® phey were twenty- 
five days on the road, and then they arrived at this king- 
dom. The king of the country is earnest (in his piety). 
There are a thousand priests and more, principally belong- 
in" to the Great Vehicle. Having stopped here fifteen 
days, they then went south fox fourdays^ and entered the 
Tsung-ling mountains. Arriving at Yu-lnyui, they kept 
their° religious rest; the religious rest being over, they 


1* Kabul. 

16 Probably 


the Yarkand district. 


16 They probably followed the 
Yarkand river. 
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journeyed on twenty-five days to the Kie-sha” country, 
where they rejoined Hwui-king and the rest. 

V. The king of this country keeps the Fan-che-ytie-sse. 
The Pan-che-yue-sse (Panehavarshd, parishad) in Chinese 
words is “ the great five-yearly assembly.” At the time of 
the assembly he asks Sramanas from the four quarters, who 
come together like clouds. Being assembled, he decorates 
the priests’ session place; he suspends silken flags and 
spreads out canopies ; he makes gold and silver lotus 
flowers ; he spreads silk behind the throne, and arranges 
the paraphernalia of the priests’ seats. The king and the 
ministers offer their religious presents for one, two, or three 
months, generally during spring-time. The king-made 
assembly being over, he further exhorts his ministers to 
arrange their offerings ; they then offer for one day, two 
days, three days, or five days. The offerings being finished, 
the king, taking from the chief officer of the embassy and 
from the great ministers of the country the horse he rides, 
with its saddle and bridle, mounts it, and then (taking) 
white taffeta, jewels of various kinds, and things required 
by the ^ramanas, in union with his ministers he vows to 
give them all to the priests ; having thus given them, 
they are redeemed at a price from the priests. 

The country is hilly and cold ; it produces no variety 
of grain; only wheat will ripen. After the priests have 
received their yearly dues the mornings become frosty; 
the king, therefore, every year induces the priests to 
make the wheat ripen, and after that to receive their 
yearly portion. There is a stone spitting-vessel in this 
country belonging to Buddha, of the same colour as 
his alms-dish. There is also a tooth of Buddha; the 
people of the country have built a stUpa on account of this 
tooth. There are a thousand priests and more, all belong- 


For some remarks on tbis coun- 
try see vol ii. p. 298, n. 46. As 
stated on p. xiv., a people called 
Kossaioi are noticed by Ptolemy. 
But they seem to be Cushites. Con- 


cerning the Kossaioi or Kassai, as a 
very ancient people, see Mr. T. G. 
Pinches’ remarks, J. R. A. S., N.S., 
vol. xvi. p. 302. 
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ing to the Little Vehicle. From the mountains eastward 
the common people wear garments made of coarse stuff, as 
in the Ts’in country, but with respect to felt and serge 
they are different. The religious practices of the Sramanas 
are so various and have increased so, that they cannot be 
recorded. This country is in the middle of the Ts’ung- 
ling range ; from the Ts’ung-ling onwards the plants, trees, 
and fruits are all different {from those before met mV/i), 
except the bamboo, the an-sJdh-lau (pomegranate ?), and 
the sugar-cane. 

VI. From this going onwards towards North India, after 
being a month on the road, we managed to cross Ts’ung- 
ling. In Ts’ung-ling there is snow both in winter and 
summer. Moreover there are poison-dragons, who when 
evil-purposed spit poison, winds, rain, snow, drifting sand, 
and gravel-stones ; not one of ten thousand meeting these 
calamities, escapes. The people of that land are also 
called Snowy-mountain men (Tukhdras ?). Having crossed 
(Ts’ung)-ling, we arrive at North India. On entering the 
borders there is a little country called To-li,^® where there 
is again a society of priests all belonging to the Little 
Vehicle. There was formerly an Arhat in this country 
who by magic power took up to the Tu^ita heaven 
a skilful carver of wood to observe the length and 
breadth (size), the colour and look, of Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva, that returning below he might carve wood and 
make his image (that is, carve a wooden image of him). 
First and last he made three ascents for observation, and 
at last finished the figure. Its length is 8o feet, and its 
upturned foot 8 feet ; on fast-days it ever shines brightly. 
The kings of the countries round vie with each other in 
their religious offerings to it. Now, as of yore, it is in 
this country.^® 

VII. Keeping along (Ts’ung)-ling, they journeyed south- 
west for fifteen days. The road was difficult and broken, 

18 Called the valley of T.a-li-lo by i® For an account of this image 
Hiuen Tsiang, infra, p. 134, n. 37. see infra, p. 134. 
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•sv’ith steep crags and precipices in the way. Tlie moun- 
tain-side is simply a stone wall standing up 1 0^000 feet. 
Looking down, the sight is confused, and on going forward 
there is no sure foothold. Below is a river called Sin- 
t’u-ho. In old days men bored through the rocks to make 
a way, and spread out side-ladders, of wdiich there are seven 
hundred (steps?) in all to pass. Having passed the ladders, 
we proceed by a hanging rope-bridge and cross the river. 
The two sides of the river are something less than 8o paces 
apart, as recorded by the Kiu-yi but neither Chang-kin 
nor Kan-ying of the Han arrived here. The body of 
priests asked Fa-hian whether it was known when the 
eastward passage of the religion of Buddha began. Hinn 
replied, " When I asked the men of that land, they all 
said there was an old tradition that from the time of set- 
ting up the image of Maitrfiya Bodhisattva, and after- 
wards, there were ^ramanas from India who dispatched 
the dharma-vinaya beyond this river.” The setting up of 
the image took place rather more than three hundred 
years after the Mrvdna of Buddha, in the time of Ping- 
wang of the Chau family.®^ According to this, we may say 
that the extension of the great doctrine began from this 
image. If, then, Maitrfiya Mahtlsattva be not the suc- 
cessor of ^fikya, who is there could cause the three gems 
to spread everywhere, and frontier men to understand the 
law ? As we certainly know that the origin of the open- 
ing of the mysterious revolution is not man’s work, so the 
dream of Ming Ti was from this also. 

VIII. Crossing the river, we come to the country of 
Wu-chang.“ The country of Wu-chang commences 
North India. The langu^e of Mid-India is used by aU. 
Mid-India is what they call the middle country. The dress 
of the people, their food and drink, are also the same as 
in the middle country. The religion of Buddha is very 
flourishing. The places where the priests stop and lodge 

A topographical description of the empire. 

770 A.D. TJdyana. 
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they call sahglidrdmas. In all there are five hundred smlg- 
Mr&vias; they belong to the Little Vehicle without excep- 
tion. If a strange Bhikshu arrives here, they give him full 
entertainment for three days; the three days being over, then 
they bid him seek for himself a place to rest permanently. 

Tradition says : When Buddha came to North India, he 
then visited this country. Buddha left here as a bequest 
the impression of his foot. The footprint is sometimes long 
and sometimes short, according to the thoughtfulness of 
a man’s heart; it is still so, even now. Moreover, the 
drying-robe-stone in connection with the place where he 
converted the wicked dragon stiU. remains. The stone is 
a chang and four-tenths high, and more than two chang 
across. It is smooth on one side. Three of the pilgrims, 
Hwui-king, Tao-ching, and Hwui-ta, went on ahead towards 
Buddha’s shadow and Nagarahfira. Fa-hian and the rest 
stopped in this country during the rains > when over, they 
went down south to the country of Su-ho-to.^® 

IX. In this country also the law of Buddha flourishes. 
This is the place where, in old days, Sakra, ruler of D^vas, 
made apparitionally the hawk and dove, in order to try Bod- 
hisattva, who cut off his flesh to ransom the dove. Buddha, 
when he perfected wisdom, going about with his disciples, 
spoke thus : “ This is the place where, in a former birth, 
I cut my flesh to ransom the dove.” From tliis the people 
of the country getting to know the fact, built a stilpa on 
the spot, and adorned it with gold and silver. 

X. From this, descending eastward, journeying for five 
days, we arrive at the country of Gandhfira (ffien-to-wei). 
This is the place which Dharmavarddhana, the son of 
A^oka, governed. Buddha also in this country, when he 
was a Bodhisattva, gave his eyes in charity for the sake 
of a man. On this spot also they have raised a great 
st'dpa, adorned with silver and gold. The people of this 
country mostly study the Little Vehicle. 

XI. From this going east seven days, there is a country 

» Svat. 
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called Chu-ch’a-shi-lo “ Chu-ch’a-shi-lo in Chinese words 
is “ cut-off head.” Buddha, when he was a Bodhisattva, 
"ave his head in charity to a man in this place, and hence 
comes the name. Again going eastwards for two days, 
we come to the place where he gave his body to feed the 
starving tiger. On these two spots again are built great 
stilpas, both adorned with every kind of precious jewel. 
The kings, ministers, and people of the neighbouring 
countries vie with one another in their offerings, scattering 
flowers and lighting lamps without intermission. These 
and the two siHpas before named the men of that district 
call “ the four great stiipas.” 

XII. Brom the country of Gandhara going south for four 
days, we come to the country of Fo-lu-sha,"® Buddha 
in former days, whilst travelling with his disciples here 
and there, coming to this country, addressed Ananda thus : 
“ After my death (parmirvdna), a king of the country 
called Ki-ni-kia (Kanika or Kanishka) will raise on this 
spot a shXpa!' After Kanishka’s birth, he was going 
round on a tour of observation. At this time ^akra, king 
of Devas, wishing to open out his purpose of mind, took 
the form of a little shepherd-boy building by the roadside 
a tower. The king asked and said, “ What are you 
doing ? ” Eeplying, he said, ” Making a Buddha-tower.” 
The king sai^ ‘‘ Very good.” On this the king built over 
the little boy’s tower another tower, in height 40 chang and 
more, adorned with all precious substances. Of all shlpas 
and temples seen by the travellers, none can compare with 
this for beauty of form and strength. Tradition says 
this is the highest of the towers in Jambudvipa. When 
the king had completed his tower, the little tower forth- 
with came out from the side on the south of the great 
tower more than three feet high. 

The alms-bowl of Buddha is still in this country. For- 
merly a king of the Yue-chi, swelling^® with his army, came 

^ TakshaSiia, vid. infra, p. 138. think the symbol io should he placed 

M (Pesh&war). before Yue-chi ; it would thus refer 

This is a forced translation. I to the Great Yue-chi. 
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to attack this country, wishing to carry off Buddha’s alms- 
bowl, Having subdued the country, the king of the Yue- 
chi, deeply reverencing the lavir of Buddha, wished to take 
the bowl and go j therefore he began his religious offer- 
ings. The offerings made to the three precious ones bein<T 
finished, he then caparisoned a great elephant and placed 
the bowl on it. The elephant then fell to the ground and 
was unable to advance. Then he made a four-wheeled 
carriage on which the dish was placed; eight elephants 
were yoked to draw it, but were again unable to advance. 
The king then knew that the time of his bowl-relationship 
was not come. So filled with shame and regrets, he built 
on this place a sHpa and also a sailgJidrdTna ; moreover, 
he left a guard to keep up every kind of religious offer- 
ing. 

There are perhaps 700 priests. At the approach of 
noon the priests bring out the alms-bowl, and with the 
Up^sakas make all kinds of offerings to it; they then eat 
their mid-day meal. At even, when they burn incense, 
they again do so. It is capable of holding two pecks 
and more. It is of mixed colour, but yet chiefly black. 
The four divisions are quite clear, each of them being 
about two- tenths thick. It is glistening and bright. 
Poor people with few flowers cast into it, fill it; but 
some very rich people, wishful with many flowers to 
make their offerings, though they present a hundred 
thousand myriad of pecks, yet in the end fail to fill it. 
Pao-yun and Sang-king only made their offerings to the 
alms-dish of Buddha and then went back. Hwui-king, 
Hwui-ta, and Tao-ching had previously gone on to the 
Hagarahara country to offer their common worship to 
the Buddha - shadow, his tooth and skull -bone. Hwui- 
king fell Sick, and Tao-ching remained to look after 
him. Hwui-ta alone went back to Fo-lu-sha, where he 
met with the others, and then Hwui-ta, Pao-yun, and 
Sang-king returned together to the Ts’in land. Hwui-ying, 
dwelling in the temple of Buddha’s alms-bowl, died there. 
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From this Fa-hian went on alone to the place of Buddha's 
skull-hone. 

XIII. Going west i6 ydjanas, (Fa-hian) reached the 
country of Na-kie (Xagarahlira). On the borders, in the 
city of Hi-lo,2^ is the vihdra of the skull-bone of Buddha ; 
it is gilded throughout and adorned with the seven pre- 
cious substances. 

The king of the country profoundly reverences the skull- 
bone. Fearing lest some one should steal it, he appoints 
eight men of the first families of the country, each man 
having a seal to seal (t?ic door) for its safe keeping. In 
the morning, the eight men having come, each one 
inspects his seal, and then they open the door. The door 
being opened, using scented water, they wash their hands 
and bring out the skull-bone of Buddha. They place it 
outside the viMra on a high throne; taking a circular 
stand of the seven precious substances, the stand is placed 
below (it), and a glass bell as a cover over it. All these 
are adorned with pearls and gems. The bone is of a 
yellowish-white colour, four inches across and raised in 
the middle. Each day after its exit men of the vihdra 
at once mount a high tower, beat a large drum, blow the 
conch, and sound the cymbal. Hearing these, the king 
goes to the vihdra to offer flowers and incense. The oflfer- 
ings finished, each one in order puts it on his head (wor- 
ships it) and departs. Entering by the east door and 
leaving by the west, the king every morning thus offers 
and worships, after which he attends to state affairs. 
Householders and elder-men also first offer worship and 
then attend to family affairs. Every day thus begins, 
without neglect from idleness. The offerings being all 
done, they take back the skull-bone. In the vihdra there 
is a final-emancipation tower (a tower shaped like a ddgala) 
which opens and shuts, made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, more than five feet high, to receive it. 

Before the gate of the vihdra every morning regularly, 
” Hidda. 
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thero are sellers of flowers and incense ; all who wish to 
make ofierings may buy of every sort. The kings of the 
countries round also regularly send deputies to make 
offerings. The site of the vihdra is forty paces square. 
Though heaven should quake and the earth open, this spot 
would not move. 

Going from this one ydjana north, wo come to the 
capital of Nagarahfira, This is the place where Bodhis- 
attva, in one of his births, gave money in exchange for 
five flowers=3 to offer to Dipafikara Buddha. In the city 
there is, moreover, a Buddha-tooth tower, to which re- 
ligious offerings are made in the same way as to the 
sk\ill-bone. 

North-east of the city one ydjana wo come to the 
opening of a valley in which is Buddha's religious staff, 
where they have built a vihdra for making offerings to it. 
The staff is made of ox-head sandal-wood ; its length is a 
chang and six or seven tenths ; it is enclosed in a wooden 
sheath, from which a Imndrcd or a thousand men could 
not move it. Entering the valley and going west four 
days, there is the vihdra of Buddha’s saiighdii, to which 
they make religious offerings. When there is a drought 
in that country, the magistrates and people of the country, 
coming together, bring out the robe for worship and offer- 
ings, then Heaven gives abundant rain. Half a yCjana to 
the south of the city of Nagarahara there is a cavern 
{stone dwelling) ; it is on the south-west side of a high 
mountain. Buddha left his shadow here. At a distance 
of ten paces or so we see it, like the true form of Buddha, 
of a gold colour, with the marks and signs perfectly clear 
and shining. On going nearer to it or farther off, it be- 
comes less and less like the reality. The kings of the 
bordering countries have sent able artists to copy the 
likeness, but they liave not been able {to do so). More- 
over, those people have a tradition according to which the 

^ These flowers nre generally re- or stem (Tree and Serpent Worship, 
presented as growing on one Btalk pL 1.) 
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thousand Buddhas -will here leave their shadows. About 
five hundred paces to the west of the shadow, when Buddha 
was alone, he cut his hair and pared liis nails. Then 
Buddha himself with his disciples together built a tower 
about seven or eight cJianff high, as a model for all towers 
of the future. It still exists. Beside it is a temple; in 
the temple are 700 priests or so. In this district there 
are as many ns a thousand towers in honour of Arliats 
and Pratyeka Buddhas. 

^IV. After remaining here during two mouths of winter, 
Fa-hian .and two companions went south across the Little 
Snowy Jfountains. The Snowy Mountains, both in summer 
.and winter, are covered {luajtcd) with snow. On the north 
side of the mountains, in the shade, excessive cold came on 
suddenly, and all the men were struck mute with dread ; 
Hwui-king alone was unable to proceed onwards. The 
white froth came from his mouth ns he addressed Fa-hian 
and said, “I too have no power of life left; but wliilst 
there is opportunity, do you press on, lest you all perish.” 
Thus he died. Fa-hian, caressing him, exclaimed in pite- 
ous voice, “ Our purpose was not to produce fortune !”=« 
Submitting, he again exerted himself, and pressing for- 
ward, they so crossed the range ; on the south side” they 
reached the Lo-i®® country. In this vicinity there are 30DO 
priests, belonging both to the Great and Little Vehicle. 
Here they kept the rainy season. The season past, de- 
scending south and journeying for ten days, they reached 
the Po-na**^' country, where there are also some 3000 
priests or more, all belonging to the Little Vehicle. 
From this journeying eastward for three days they 
again crossed the Sin-tu river. Both sides of it are now 
level. 

XV. The other side of the river there is a country named 
Pi-tu ,32 law of Buddha is very flourishing; they 
belong both to the Great and Little Vehicle. When they 


M J’® “ fortunate one. 
Kohi, f.e,, Afghanistan. 


Bannu. 

Bhida. 
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saw pilgrims from China arrive, they were much affected 
and spoke thns, “ How is it that men from the frontiera 
are -able to know the religion of family-renunciation and 
come from far to seek the law of Buddha ?” They liber- 
ally provided necessary entertainment according to the 
rules of religion. ® 

XVI. Going south-east from this somewhat less than 
8o we passed very many temples one after 

another with some myriad of priests in them. Havinc^ 
passed these places, we arrived at a certain country This 
country is called Mo-tu-lo .33 Once more we Mowed 
the Pu-na34 river. On the sides of the river, both right and 

3000 priests. 

The law of Buddha is progressing and flourishing. Beyond 
the deserts are the countries of Western India. The kincrs 

t^eir caps of state when they 
make offerings to the priests. The members of the royal 
household and the chief ministers personally direct [he 
food-giving ; when the distribution of food is over thev 
spread a carpet on the ground opposite the chief seat fthe 
presidents seat) and sit down before it. They dare not 
sit on couches in the presence of the priests. The rules 
relating to the almsgiving of kings have -been handed 
down rom the time of Buddha till now. Southward 
from this IS the so-called middle-country (Madhyade^a). 
The chmate of this country is warm and equable, without 
trost or snow. The people are very weU off, without poll- 
tax or ofiicial restrictions. Only those who till the royal 
lands return a portion of profit of the land. If they 
desire to go, they go; if they like to stop, they stop 
Ihe kings govern without corporal punishment; criminals 
are fined, according to circumstances, lightly or heavily 
liven in cases of repeated rebellion they only cut off the 
right hand. The king’s personal. attendants, who guard 
him on the right and left, have fixed salaries. Through- 

Mathurl 3^ river. 
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out the country the people kill no living thing nor drink 
■wine, nor do they eat garlic or onions, with the excep- 
tion of Chandaias only. The Chandalas are named “ evil 
men ” and dwell apart from others ; if they enter a town 
or market, they sound a piece of wood in order to sepa- 
rate themselves ; then men, knowing who they are, avoid 
coming in contact with them. In this country they do 
not keep swine nor fowls, and do not deal in cattle ; they 
have no shambles or wine-shops in their market-places. 
In selling they use cowrie shells. The Chandalas only 
hunt and sell flesh. Down from the time of Buddha’s 
Nirvdria, the kings of these countries, the chief men and 
householders, have raised viMras for the priests, and 
provided for their support by bestowing on them fields, 
houses, and gardens, with men and oxen. Engraved title- 
deeds were prepared and handed down from one reign to 
another ; no one has ventured to withdraw them, so that 
till now there has been no interruption. All the resident 
priests having chambers (in these vihdras) have their 
beds, mats, food, drink, and clothes provided without 
stint; in all places this is the case. The priests ever 
engage themselves in doing meritorious works for the 
purpose of religious advancement (Jcarma — building up 
their religious character), or in reciting the scriptures, or 
in meditation. When a strange priest arrives, the senior 
priests go out to meet him, carrying for him his clothes 
and alms-bowl. They offer him water for washing his 
feet and oil for rubbing them; they provide untimely 
(vikdla) food. Having rested awhile, they again ask him 
as to his seniority in the priesthood, and according to this 
they give him a chamber and sleeping materials, arrang- 
ing everything according to the dharma. In places where 
priests reside they make towers in honour of Sariputra, 
of Mudgalaputra, of Ananda, also in honour of the Alhi- 
dharma, Vinaya, and SHtra. Daring a month after the 
season of rest the most pious families urge a collection for 
an offering to the priests ; they prepare an untimely meal 
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for them, and the priests in a great assembly preach the 
la-w. The preaching over, they offer to Sariputra’s tower all 
hinds of scents and flowers ; through the night they burn 
lamps provided by different persons, Sariputra originally 
was a Brahman ; on a certain occasion he went to Buddha 
and requested ordination. The great Mudgala and the 
great K&^yapa did likewise. The Bhikshuhis principally 
honour the tower of Ananda, because it was Ananda who 
requested the lord of the world to let women take orders ; 
Sr§,maneras mostly offer to !R§.hula ; the masters of the 
Ahhidharma offer to the Ahhidliarma ; the masters of the 
Vinaya offer to the Vinaya. Every year there is one offer- 
ing, each according to his own day. Men attached to the 
Mah§,yS,na offer to Prajna-pdramitA, Manju^ri, and Aval&- 
kit^^vara. When the priests have received their yearly 
dues, then the chief men and householders and Br&hmans 
bring every kind of robe and other things needed by the 
priests to offer them ; the priests also make offerings one 
to another. Down from the time of Buddha’s death the 
rules of conduct for the holy priesthood have been (thus) 
handed down without interruption. 

After crossing the Indus, the distance to the Southern 
Sea of South India is from four to five myriads of li ; the 
land is level throughout, without great mountains or val- 
leys, but still there are rivers. 

XVII. South-east from this, after going i8 ydjaifias, there 
is a country called Samkafiya. This is the place where 
Buddha descended after going up to the Trayastrim^as 
heaven to preach the law during three months for his 
mother’s benefit. When Buddha went up to the Trayas- 
triiiidas heaven by the exercise of his miraculous power 
(spiritual power of mirmld), he contrived that his disciples 
should not know (of his proceeding). Seven days before 
the completion (of the three months) he broke the spell, 
so that Aniruddha, rising his divine sight, beheld the Lord 
of the world afar, and forthwith addressed the venerable 
(Arya) Mahamudgalaputra, “ You can go and salute the 
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Lord of the world.” Mudgaly§,yana accordingly went, and 
bowing down, worshipped the foot and exchanged friendly 
greetings. The friendly meeting over, Buddha said to Mud- 
galyayana, " After seven days are over I shall descend to 
Jambudvipa.” Mudgalyayana then returned. On this 
the great kings of the eight kingdoms, the ministers and 
people, not having seen Buddha for a long time, were all 
desirous to meet him. They assembled like clouds in this 
country to meet the Lord of the world. At this time 
Utpaia Bhikshuni thought thus with herself: “To-day 
the kings of the countries and the ministers and people 
are going to worship and meet Buddha. I am but a 


woman ; how can I get to see him first ? ” Buddha forth- 
with by his miraculous power made her, by transforma- 
tion, into a holy Chakravartti king, and as such she was 
the very first to worship him. Buddha being now about 
to come down from the Trayastriihlas heaven, there ap- 
peared a threefold precious ladder. The middle ladder . 
was made of the seven precious substances, standing above 
which Buddha began to descend. Then the king of the 
Brahma heavens (Brahmakayikas) caused a silver ladder 
to appear, on which he took his place on Buddha’s ri^ht 
hand, holding a white chauri. Then Sakra, king of Davas, 
caused a bright golden ladder to appear, on which he took 
his place on the left, holding in his hand a precious parasol. 
Innumerable Davas were in attendance whilst Buddha 
Jscended. After he had come down, the three ladders 
disappeared in the earth, except seven steps, which re- 
mained visible. In after times M6ka, wishing to discover 
the utmost depths to which these ladders went, employed 
men to dig down and examine into it. They went on 

fnf T!- \ (the earth’s 

foundation), but yet had not come to the bottom. The 

reverence, 

eetfeefhtl /v !? ^^ure (of Buddha) six- 

teen feet high. Behind the vihdra he erected a stone pillar 
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thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of a 
lion. Within the pillar on the four sides are figures of 
Buddha ; both -within and -without it is shining and bright 
as glass. It happened once that some heretical doctors 
had a contention with the ^ramanas respecting this as a 
place of residence. Then the argument of the Sramanas 
failing, they all agreed to the following compact : “ If this 
place properly belongs to the Sramanas, then there will 
be some supernatural proof given of it.” Immediately on 
this the lion on the top of the pillar uttered a loud roar. 
Witnessing this testimony, the unbelievers, abashed, with- 
drew from the dispute and submitted. 

The body of Buddha, in consequence of his having par- 
taken of divine food during three months, emitted a divine 
fragrance, unlike that of men. Immediately after his 
descent he bathed himself. Men of after ages erected in 
this place a bath-house, which yet remains. There is also 
a tower erected on the spot where the Bhikshunt Utpala 
■was the first to adore Buddha. There is also a tower on 
the spot where Buddha when in the world cut his hair 
and his nails, and also on the following spots, viz,, where 
the three former Buddhas, as well as ^§,kyamuni Buddha, 
sat down, and also where they walked for exercise, and 
also where there are certain marks and impressions of the 
different Buddhas. These towers still remain. There is 
also one erected where Brahmfi, ^akra, and the Devas at- 
tended Buddha when he came down from heaven. There 
are perhaps a thousand male and female disciples who have 
their meals in common. They belong promiscuously to 
the systems of the Great and Little Vehicle, and dwell 
together. A white-eared dragon is the patron of this body 
of priests. He causes fertilising and seasonable showers 
of rain to fall within their country, and preserves it from 
plagues and calamities, and so causes the priesthood to 
dwell in security. The priests, in gratitude for these 
favours, have erected a dragon-chapel, and within it 
placed a resting-place {seat) for his accommodation 
VOL. I. ^ 
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]\£oreover, they make special contributions, in tbe shape 
of religious offerings, to provide the dragon with food. The 
body of priests every day select from their midst three 
men to go and take their meal in this chapel. At the 
end of eadh season of rain, the dragon suddenly assumes 
the form of a little serpent, both of whose ears are edged 
with white. The body of priests, recognising him, place in 
the midst of his lair a copper vessel full of cream ; and 
then, from the highest to the lowest, they walk past 
him in procession as if to pay him greeting all round. 
He then suddenly disappears. Ho makes his appearance 
once every year. This country is very productive; the 
people are very prosperous, and exceedingly rich beyond 
comparison. Men of aU countries coming here are well 
taken care of and obtain what they require. Fifty ydjanas 
to the north of this temple there is a temple called " Fire 
Limit,” which is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha him- 
self converted this evil spirit, wdiereupon men in after ages 
raised a vihdra on the spot. At the time of the dedication 
of the vilidra an Arhat spilt some of the sacred water, poured 
on his hands, and let it fall on the earth, and the place 
where it fell is stUl visible; though they have often swept 
the place to remove the mark, yet it still remains and 
cannot be destroyed. There is, besides, in this place a 
tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit ever keeps 
clean and waters, and which (was huiK) without a human 
architect. There was once an heretical king who said, 
“Since you can do this, I will bring a great army* and 
quarter it here, which shall accumulate much filth and 
refuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I 
wonder ? ” The spirit immediately caused a great tem- 
pest to rise and blow, over the place, as a proof that he 
could do it. In this district there are a hundred small 
towers ; a man might pass the day in trying to count 
them without succeeding. If any one is very anxious to 
discover the right number, then he places a man by the 
side of each tower and afterwards numbers the men; 
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but, even in this case, it can never be known how many 
or how few men will be req^uired. There is also a 
.sailghdrdma here containing about 6oo or 700 priests. 
In this is a place where a Pratyeka Buddha ate®® {the 
fruit) ; the spot of ground where he 'died is just in size 
like a chariot-wheel ; all the ground around it is covered 
with grass, but this spot produces none. The ground 
also where he dried his clothes is bare of vegetation ; the 
traces of the impress of the clothes remain to this day. 

XVIII. Fa-Hian resided in the dragon vihdra during 
the summer rest. After this was over, going south-ease 
seven ySJanas, he arrived at the city of Ki-jou-i (Kanauj). 
This city borders on the Ganges. There are two sanghd- 
rdmas here, both belonging to the system of the Little 
Vehicle. Going from the city six or seven li in a westerly 
direction, on the north bank of the river Ganges, is the 
place where Buddha preached for the good of his disciples. 
Tradition says that he preached on impermanency and 
sorrow, and also on the body being like a bubble and foam. 
On this spot they have raised a tower, which still remains. 
Crossing the Ganges and going south three ydjanas, we 
arrive at a forest called A-lo. Here also Buddha preached 
the law. They have raised towers on this spot, and also 
where he sat down and walked for exercise. 

XIX. Going south-east from this place ten ydjanas, 
we arrive at the great country of Sha-chi. Leaving the 
southern gate of the capital city, on the east side of the 
road is a place where Buddha once dwelt. Whilst here he 
bit (a piece from) the willow stick and fixed it in the earth ; 
immediately it grew up seven feet high, neither more or less. 
The unbelievers and Brfihmans, filled with jealousy, cut 
it down and scattered the leaves far and wide, but yet it 
always sprung up again in the same place as before. Here 
also they raised towers on places where the four Buddhas 
walked for exercise and sat down. The ruins still exist. 

35 Probabl}’ the text is corrupt, euphemism for “ died" It may be 
There is a common phrase, “ to so in the present instance, 
drink the draught of sweet dew,” a 
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XX. Going eight ydjanas southwards from this place, 
we arrive at the country of Kiu-sa-lo (Kosala) and its 
chief town She-wei (Srfivasli). There are very few inhabi- 
tants in this city, altogether perhaps about 200 families. 
This is the city which KingTrasfinajit governed. Towers 
have been built in after times on the site of the ruined 
vihdra of Mahaprajapati, also ou the foundations (of the 
house) of the lord Sudatta, also on the spot where the 
Angulimalya was burnt, who was converted and entered 
nirvana; all these towers are erected in the city. The 
unbelieving BrS,hmans, from jealousy, desired to destroy 
these various buildings, but on attempting to do so, the 
heavens thundered and the lightnings flashed, so that 
they were unable to carry out their design. Leaving 
the city by the south gate and proceeding 1200 paces 
on the road, on the west side of it is the place where the 
lord Sudatta built a vihdra. This chapel opens towards 
the east. The principal door is flanked by two side cham- 
bers, in front of which stand two stone pillars ; on the top 
of the left-hand one is the figure of a wheel, and on the 
right-hand one the image of an ox. The clear water of 
the tanks, the luxuriant groves, and numberless flowers of 
variegated hues combine to produce the picture of what 
is called a Jgtavana vihdra. When Buddha ascended into 
the Trayastriiiishas heavens to preach for the sake of his 
mother, after ninety days’ absence. King Prasenajifc desir- 
ing to see him again, carved out of the sandal- wood called 
Go^irshachandaua (ox-head) an image of the Buddha and 
placed it on Buddha’s throne. When Buddha returned 
and entered the vihdra, the image, imnoediately quitting 
its place, went forward to meet him. On this Buddha 
addressed these words to it : " Eeturn, I pray you, to. your 
seat. After my Nirvdna you will be the model from which 
my followers (four schools or classes) shall carve their 
images.” On this the figure returned to its seat. This 
image, as it ' was the very first made of all the figures of 
Buddha, is the one which all subsequent ages have fol- 
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lowed as a model. Buddha then removed and dwelt in a 
small vihdra on the south side of the greater one, in a 
place quite separated from that occupied by the image, and 
about twenty paces from it. The J^tavana vihdra origi- 
nally had seven stages. The monarchs of the surrounding 
countries and the people vied with each other in presenting 
religious offerings at this spot. They decked the place wdth 
flags and silken canopies ; they offered flowers and burnt 
incense, whilst the lamps shone continually from evening 
till daylight with unfading splendour. A rat taking in 
his mouth the wick of a lamp caused it to set fire to one 
of the hanging canopies, and -this resulted in a general 
conflagration and the entire destruction of the seven storeys 
of the vihdra. The kings and people of the surrounding 
countries were deeply grieved, thinking that the sandal- 
wood figure had also been consumed^ Four or five days 
afterwards, on opening the door of the eastern little chapel, 
they were surprised to behold the original figure there. 
The people were filled with joy, and they agreed to rebuild 
the chapel. Having completed two stages, they removed 
the image from its new situation back to where it was 
before. When Fa-Hian and To-Ching arrived at this 
chapel of the JStavana, they reflected that this was the 
spot in which the Lord of men had passed twenty-five 
years of his life ;• they themselves, at the risk of their lives, 
were now dwelling amongst foreigners ; of those who had 
with like purpose travelled through a succession of coun- 
tries with them, some had returned home, some were 
dead ; and now, gazing on the place where Buddha once 
dwelt bub was no longer to be seen, their hearts were 
affected with very lively regret. Whereupon the priests 
belonging to that community came forward and addressed 
(Fa)-Hian and To-(Ching) thus: “From what country have 
you come ? ” To which they replied, “We come from the 
land of Han.” Then those priests, in astonishment, ex- 
claimed, “Wonderful ! to think that men from the frontiers 
of the earth should come so far as this from a desire to 
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search for the law ; ” and then talking between themselves 
they said, “ Our various superiors and brethren, who have 
succeeded one another in this place from the earliest time 
till now, have none of them seen men of Han come so far 
as this before.” 

Four li to the north-west of the vihdra is a copse 
called “ Eecovered-sight.” Originally there were 500 
blind men dwelling on this spot beside the chapel. 
On one occasion Buddha declared the law on their 
account ; after listening to his sermon they immediately 
recovered their sight. The blind men, overcome with 
joy, drove their staves into the earth and fell down 
on their faces in adoration. The staves forthwith took 
root and grew up to be great trees. The people, from a 
feeling of reverence, did not presume to cut them down, 
and so they grew and formed a grove, to winch this name 
of "Eecovered-sight”^® was given. The priests of the 
chapel of the Jetavana resort in great numbers to this 
shady copse to meditate after their raid-day meal. Six or 
seven li to the north-east of the Jetavana vihdra is the 
site of the chapel which Mother Vi^fikhabuilt,®^and invited 
Buddha and the priests to occupy. The ruins are still 
there. The great garden enclosure of the Jetavana vxhdra 
has two gates, one opening towards the east, the other 
towards the north. This garden is the plot of ground 
which the noble Sudatta bought after covering it with 
gold coins. The chapel is in the middle of it ; it was here 
Buddha resided for a very long time, and expounded the 
law for the salvation of men. Towers have been erected 
on the various spots where he walked for exercise or sat 
down. These tou’ers have aE distinctive names given 
them, as, for example, the place where Buddha was accused 
of murdering {the harlot) Sundari.®* Leaving the Jetavana 

Reetored by Ston. J alien to Ap- ^ This chapel of Mother VWdkha 
tanetravana (tome ii. p. 308), and by is placed by Cunningham south-e.ast 
Cunningham to AptAkahivana {Arc?i. from the Jdtavana (Arcft. Surv., vol. 
iSurf., vol. i. p. 344, n.) Cf. vol. ii. Lp.345,n.) The textmay be nTong. 
p. 12. ” See vol. ii. p. 7. 
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by tbe eastern gate, and going north seventy paces, on the 
west side of the road is the place where Buddha formerly 
held a discussion with the followers of the ninety-six 
heretical schools. The king of the country, the chief 
ministers, the landowners and people, all came in great 
numbers to hear him. At this time a woman who was 
an unbeliever, called Chinchimanfl,®® being filled with jeal- 
ousy, gathered up her clothes in a heap round her person 
so as to appear with child, and then accused Buddha in a 
meeting of priests of unrighteous conduct. On this ^akra, 
the king of Devas, taking the appearance of a white mouse, 
came and gnawed through her sash; on this the whole 
fell down, and then the earth opened and she herself went 
down alive into hell. Here also is the place where DSva- 
datta, having poisoned his nails for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Buddha, went down alive into hell. Men in after 
times noted these various places for recognition. Where the 
discussion took place they raised a chapel more than si.x 
chang (70 feet) high, with a sitting figure of Buddha in it. 
To the east of the road is a temple {Divdlaya) belonging 
to the heretics, which is named “ Shadow-covered.” It is 
opposite the mhdra erected on the place of the discussion, 
and of the same height. It has received the name of 
“Shadow-covered” because when the sun is in the west, the 
shadow of the vihdra of the Lord of the World covers the 
temple of the heretics ; but when the sun is in the east, the 
shadow of the latter is bent to the north, and does not over- 
shadow the chapel of Buddha.^° The heretics constantly ap- 
pointed persons to take care of their temple, to sweep and 
water it, to burn incense and light lamps for religious 
worship ; towards the approach of morning their lamps dis- 
appeared, and were discovered in the middle of the Buddhist 
chapeb On this the Brfihmans, being angry, said, “ These 
Sramanas take our lamps for their own religious worship ; ” 
whereupon the Brahmans set a night-watch, and then they 
saw their own gods take the lamps and move round Buddha's 
39 Vol. it p. 9, n. 23. " Vol, ii, p. lo. 
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chapel three times, after which they offered the lamps and 
suddenly disappeared. On this the Brfihmans, recognising 
the greatness of Buddha’s spiritual power, forsook their 
families and became his disciples. Tradition says that 
about the time when these things happened there were 
ninety sai\glidrdmas surrounding the Jetavana chapel, all 
of which, with one exception, were occupied by priests. 
In this country of Mid-India there are ninety-six heretical 
sects, all of whom allow the reality of worldly phenomena. 
Each sect has its disciples, who beg their food, but do not 
carry alms-dishes. They also piously build hospices by 
the side of solitary roads for the shelter of travellers, where 
they may rest, sleep, eat and drink, and are supplied with 
all necessaries. The followers of Buddha, also, ns they 
pass to and fro, are entertained by them, only different 
arrangi^ments are made for their convenience. DGvadattn 
also has a body of disciples still existing ; they pay reli- 
'gious reverence to the three past Buddhas, but not to 
Sakyamuni Buddha.^* 

Four li to the south-east of Sravasti is the place where 
the Lord of men stood by the side of the road when King 
VMdhaka ^2 (Liu-li) wished to destroy the country of the 
6akya family ; on this spot there is a tower built. Fifty li to 
the west of the city we arrive at a town called To-wai;*^ this 
was the birthplace of Kafyapa Buddha. Towers are erected 
on the spot where he had an interview with his father and 
also where he entered Nirvdna. A great tower has also 
been erected over the relics of the entire body of Kalyapa 
Tathagata. 

XXI. Leaving the city of Sravasti, and going twelve 
yojanas to the south-east, we arrived at a town called Na- 
pi-ka. This is the birthplace of Krakuchchhanda Buddha. 
There are towers erected on the spots where the interview 
between the father and son took place, and also where he 

This is an important notice, as See vol. ii. p. 1 1, 

it indicates the character of Deva- Tadwa, see vol. ii. p. 13. 

datta’s position with reference to See vol. ii. p. iS. 

Buddha. 
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entered Nirvdna. Going north from this place less than 
one y6jana, we arrive at a town where Kanakamnni Buddha 
was born there are towers also erected here over similar 
places as the last. 

XXII. Going eastward from this less than a ydjana, we 
arrive at the city of Kapilavastu. In this city there is 
neither king nor people ; it is like a great deserk-^s There 
is simply a congregation of priests and about ten famdies 
of lay people. On the site of the ruined palace of Su- 
ddhodana there is a picture of the prince’s mother, whilst 
the prince, riding on a white elephant, is entering the 
womb. . Towers have been erected on the following spots : 
where the royal prince left the city by the eastern gate ; 
where he saw the sick man ; and where he caused his 
chariot to turn and take him back to his palace. There 
are also towers erected on the following spots: at the 
place where Asita observed the marks of the royal prince ; 
where Ananda and the others struck the elephant, drew 
it out of the way, and hurled it; where the arrow, goin» 
south-east 30 li, entered the earth, from which bubblel 
up a fountain of water, which in after generations was 
used as a well for travellers to drink at; also on the spot 
where Buddha, after arriving at supreme wisdom, met 
his father ; where the 5CX) Sikyas, having embraced the 
faith, paid reverence to IJpali; at the place where the 
earth shook six times ; at the place where Buddha ex- 
pounded the law on behalf of all the Dgvas, whilst the 
four heavenly kings guarded the four gates of the hall, 
so that his father could not enter: at the place where 
MahaprajSpatl presented Buddha with a sanghdti whilst 
he was sitting under a Xyagrddha tree with his face to 
the east, which tree still exists; at the place where 
Virhdhaka-raja killed the offspring of the Sakyas who 
had previously entered on the path Srdtdpanna. All 
these towers are still in existence.^7 ^ the north- 


^ Vol. ii. p. 19. 

Vol. ii. p. 14 ; and conf. Fer* 
gusson’s jircAreofopy in India, ■p. no. 


^ Compare the accounts given by 
Hiuen Tsiang, Book vi. 
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east of the city is the royal field where the prince, sitting 
underneath a tree, watched a ploughing-match. Fifty li 
to the east of the city is the royal garden called Lum- 
bini; it was here the queen entered the bath to wash 
herself, and, having come out on the northern side, ad- 
vanced twenty paces, and then holding a branch of the 
tree in her hand, as she looked to the east, brought fortli 
the prince. When born he walked seven steps ; two 
dragon-kings washed the prince's body, — the place where 
this occurred was afterwards converted into a well, and 
here, as likewise at the pool, the water of which came down 
above for washing (the child), the priests draw their 
drinking water. All the Buddhas have four places univer- 
sally determined for them: — (i.) The place for arriving at 
supreme wisdom ; (2.) The place for turning the wheel of 
the law; (3.) The place forexpounding the true principles 
of the law and refuting the heretics ; (4.) The place for 
descending to earth after going into the Trayastririi^as 
heaven to explain the law to their mothers. Other places 
are chosen according to existing circumstances. The 
country of Kapilavastu is now a great desert; you seldom 
meet any people on the roads for fear of the white elephants 
and the lions. It is impossible to travel negligently. 
Going east five ydjanas from the place where Buddha was 
born, there is a country called Lan-mo (Eamagrama).^® . 

XXIII. The king of this country obtained one share of 
the relics of Buddha’s body. On his return home he built 
a tower, whioh is the same as the tower of Efimagrfima. 
By the side of it is a tank in which lives a dragon, who 
constantly guards and protects the tower and worships 
there morning and night. "VYhen King A^oka was living 
he wished to destroy the eight towers and to build eighty- 
four thousand others. Having destroyed seven, he next 
proceeded to treat this one in the same way.<® The dragon 
therefore assumed a body and conducted the king within 

« Vol. ii. p. 26. Cf. Fah-hian, «> Cf. Fo-slio-Ur>g-Uan-l-i-ng, v. 
p. 89, n. I. 2298 ; also infra, voU ii. p. 27. 
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his abode, and having shown him all the vessels and ap- 
pliances he used in his religious services, he addressed 
the king and said : "If you can worship better than this, 
then you may destroy the tower. Let me take you out • 
I will have no quarrel with you.” King A^oka, knowing 
that these vessels were of no human workmanship, imme- 
diately returned to his home. This place having become 
desert, there was no one either to w'ater it or sweep, but 
ever and anon a herd of elephants carrying water in 
their trunks piously watered the ground, and also 
brought all sorts of flowers and perfumes to pay religious 
worship at the tower. Some pilgrims from different 
countries used to come here to worship at the tower. On 
one occasion some of these met the elephants, and being 
much frightened, concealed themselves amongst the treea 
Seeing the elephants perform their service accordino’ to 
the law, they were greatly affected. They grieved to 
think that there was no temple, here or priests to per- 
form religious service, so that the very elephants had 
to water and sweep. On this they gave up the great 
precepts and took upon them the duties of Sramangras. 
They began to pluck up the brushwood and level the 
ground, and arrange the place so that it became neat and 
clean. They urged the king of the country to help make 
residences for the priests. Moreover, they built a temple 
in which priests still reside. These things occurred re- 
cently, since which there has been a regular succession 
(of priests), only the superior of the temple has always 
been a Sramanera.^® Three ySjaTias east of this place is 
the spot where the royal prince dismissed his charioteer 
Chandaka and the royal horse, previous to their return. 
Here also is erected a tower. 

XXIY. Going eastward from this place four ydjanas, we 
arrive at the Ashes-tower.si Here also is a saiighdrdma. 
Again going twelve ydjaTias eastward, we arrive at the town 
of Ku^inagara. To the north of this town, where the Lord 
M VoL ii. p. 27. • « Vol. ii. p. 31. 
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of the World, lying by the side of the Hiranyavati river, 
with his head to the north and a sal tree on either side of 
him, enteTedi.Mrvdna; also in the place where Suhhadra^’ 
was converted, the very last of all his disciples ; also where 
for seven days.they paid reverence to the Lord of the World 
lying in his golden coffin; also where Vnjrapflni'’^ threw 
down his golden mace, and where the eight kings divided the 
relics ; in each of the above places towers have been raised 
and sdilgMrdmds built, which still exist. In this city also 
there are but few inhabitants; such families as there are, are 
connected with the resident congregation of priests. Going 
south-east twelve yojanas^ from this place, we arrive at the 
spot where the Lichchhavis, desiring to follow Buddha 
to the scene of his Mrvdna, were forbidden to do so. On 
account of their affection for Buddha they were unwilling 
to go back, on which Buddha caused to appear between 
them and him a groat and deeply-scarped river, which 
they could not cross. He then left with them his alms- 
bowl as a memorial, and exhorted them to return to their 
houses. On this they went back and erected a stone pil- 
lar, on which this account is engraved. 

XXV. From this going fiveydjanas eastward, wo arrive at 
the country of Vai^dU.*^* To the north of the city of V ai^dli 
there is the vihdra of the great forest,'’® which has a two- 
storied tower. This chapel was once occupied by Buddha. 
Here also is the tower which was built over half the body of 
Ananda. Within this city dwelt the lady Amrapall,” (who 


“ Cf. Fo-iho., p. 290. 

“ Or does^ this reler to the 
Mallns throwing down their maces 
(hammers) ? 

** Laidlay has by mistake trans- 
lated the French S.W. instead of 
S.E. But the French editors have 
also mistranslated the distance, 
which is twelve yijaruu, and not 
twenty. We have thus nineteen 
ySjanat ^tween KuSinagam (Kosia) 
and Vaiiait (Besarh), which is as 
nearly correct ns possible. 

“ Vai^ail, a very famous city in 
tbe Buddhist records. Cunning- 


ham identifies it with thp present 
Besarh, ta-enty miles north of Haji- 

“ This chapel was situated in the 
neighbourhood of the present village 
of Bakhro, about two miles N.N.W. 
of Besarh. It is alluded to in tlie 
Singhalese records as the Mahd- 
vnno Vihttro. From Burnouf wo 
find it was built by the side of a 
tank known as the Morkafahrada, 
or Monkey tank-ilnirod. Buddh. In- 
dfen, p. 74), (Jlfan.‘J5i«i., p. 356). 

^ Cf. Po-iho., p. 253. 
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hiiilt) a tower for Buddha; the ruins still exist. Three li 
to the south of the city, on the west side of the road, is the 
garden which the lady Amrapali gave to Buddha as a 
resting-place. When Buddha was about to enter Nirvdna, 
accompanied by his disciples, he left Vai^§.lt by the west- 
ern gate, and turning his body to the right,®® he beheld the 
city and thus addressed his followers : “ In this place I 
have performed the last religious act of my earthly career." 
Men afterwards raised a tower on this spot. Three li to 
the north-west of the city is a tower called “ the tower of 
the deposited bows and clubs.” The origin of this name 
was as follows : — On one of the upper streams of the 
Ganges there was a certain country jmled by a king. One 
of his concubines gave birth to an unformed foetus, where- 
upon the queen being jealous, said, Your conception is 
one of bad omen.” So they closed it up in a box of wood 
and cast it into the Ganges. Lower down the stream 
there was another king, who, taking a tour of observation, 
caught sight of the wooden box floating on the stream. 
On bringing it to shore and opening it, he found inside a 
thousand children very fair, well formed, and most unique. 
The king hereupon took them and brought them up. When 
they grew up they turned out to be very brave and war- 
like, and were victorious over all whom they went to 
attack. In process of time they marched against the 
kingdom of the monarch, their father, at which he was 
filled with consternation. On this his concubine asked 
the king why he was so terrified; to whom he replied, 
“The king of that country has a thousand sons, brave 
and warlike beyond compare, and they are coming to 
attack my country ; this is why I am alarmed.” To this 
the concubine replied, “ Bear not ! but erect on the east 
of the city a high tower, and when the rebels come, place 
me on it; I will restrain them.” The king did so, and 
when the invaders arrived, the concubine addressed them 

® Cf. Fo-sho., V. 1930 and n. 3. 

For another account of this fable, cf. vol. iL p. 71. 
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from the tower, saying, "You are my children. Then 
why are you rehelligus ? ” They replied, " Who are you 
that say you are our mother ? ” The concuhinc replied, 
“ If ye will not believe me, all of you look up and open your 
mouths.” On this the concubine, with both her hands, 
pressed her breasts, and from each breast proceeded 
five hundred jets of milk, which fell into the mouths 
of her thousand sons. On this the rebels, perceiving 
that she was indeed their mother, immediately laid down 
their bows and clubs. The two royal fathers, by a 
consideration of these circumstances, were able to arrive 
at the condition of Pratydka Buddhas, and the tower 
erected in their honour remains to this day. In after 
times, when the Lord of the World arrived at supreme rea- 
son, he addressed his disciples in these words, " This is 
the place where I formerly laid aside my bow and my 
club."' Men in after times, coming to know this, founded 
a tower in this place, and hence the name. The thousand 
children are in truth the thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra- 
kalpa. Buddha, when standing beside this tower, ad- 
dressed Ananda thus, “ After three months I must enter 
Mrvdna," on which occasion Mara-raja so fascinated tl)e 
mind of Ananda that he did not request Buddha to remain 
in the world. Going east from this point three or four li 
there is a tower. One hundred years after the Mi'vdna of 
Buddha there were at VaiiSali certain Bhikshus who broke 
the rules of the Vinaya in ten particulars,™ saying that 
Buddha had said it was so, at which time the Arhats and 
the orthodox Bhikshus, making an assembly of 700 
ecclesiastics, compared and collated the Vinaya Pifaka 
afresh. Afterwards men erected a tower on this spot, 
which still exists. 


XXVI. Going four yojanas east, we arrive at the conflu- 
ence of the five rivers. When Ananda was going from the 
country of Magadha towards VaiSali, desiring to enter Nir- 


^ For an account of this coun<nl 
Bce Abstract of Pour Lectures, I.ect ii. 
There is an expression fan fu after 
the words "orthodox Bhikshus” 


(nile-holding Bliikshus), whicli may 
either be enclitic, or mean "a mixed 
multitude.” 
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i-dna, the D4vas acquainted King Ajata^atru of it. The king 
immediately set out after him at the head of his troop?, 
and arrived at the hanks of the river. The Lichchhavis of 
Vai^ail, hearing that Ananda was coming, likewise set out 
to meet him and arrived at the side of the river. Ananda 
then reflected that if he were to advance. King Ajdta^atru 
would he much grieved, and if he should go hack, then 
the Lichchhavis would he indignant. Being perplexed, he 
forthwith entered the Samddhi called the “ hrilliancy of 
flame,” consuming his body, and entered Mrvdna in the 
midst of the river. His body wms divided into two parts ; 
one part was found on either side of the river ; so the two 
kings, taking the relics of half his body, returned and 
erected towers over them.®^ 

XXVII. Crossing the river, and going south one ydjana, 
we arrive at Magadha and the town of PS-taliputra (Pa- 
lin-fu). This is the town in which King A^6ka reigned. In 
the city is the royal palace, the different parts of which 
he commissioned the genii (demom) to construct by piling 
up the stones. The walls, doorways, and the sculptured 
designs are no human work. The ruins still exist. The 
younger brother of King A^dka having arrived at the 
dignity of an Arliat, was in the habit of residing in the 
hill Gridhrakuta, finding his chief delight in silent con- 
templation. The king respectfully requested him to come 
to his house to receive his religious offerings. His bro- 
ther, pleased with his tranquillity in the mountain, de- 
clined the invitation. The king then addressed his brother, 
saying, “If you will only accept my invitation, I will 
make for you a hill within the city.” Then the king, pro- 
viding all sorts of meat and drink, invited the genii, and 
addressed them thus, “ I beg you to accept my invitation 
for to-morrow ; but as there are no seats, I must request 
you each to bring his own.” On the morrow the great 
genii came, each one bringing with him a great stone, four 

For this account and generally about VaisSli, cf. vol. ii. book vii. 
p. 66, 
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or five paces square. After the feast (Ulc session), he 
deputed the genii to pile up (their seats) and make a great 
stone-mountain ; and at the base of the mountain with five, 
great square stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 
35 feet and in breadth 22 feet and in height 1 1 feet or so. 

In this city (i.c., of Pataliputra or Patna) once lived a 
certain Brahman called EMha-Svami (?) (Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi), 
of large mind and extensive knowledge, and attached to the 
Great Vehicle. There was nothing wdth which he was un- 
acquainted, and he lived apart occupied in silent medita- 
tioni The king of the country honoured and respected 
him as his religious superior. If he went to salute him, he 
did not dare to sit down in his presence. If the king, 
from a feeling of esteem, took him by the hand, the Brfih- 
maij thoroughly washed himself. For something like fifty 
years the whole country looked up to this man and placed 
its confidence on him alone. He mightily extended the 
influence of the law of Buddha, so that the heretics were 
unable to obtain any advantage at all over the priesthood. 

By the side of the tower of King A^oka is built a san~ 
gMrdma belonging to the Great Vehicle, very imposing 
and elegant. Tliere is also a temple belonging to the 
Little Vehicle, Together they contain about 600 or 700 
priests; their behaviour is decorous and orderly. Here 
one may ‘see eminent priests from every quarter of the 
world; ^ramanas and scholars who seek for instruction 
all flock to this temple. The Brihman teacher is called 
Manju^rt. The great ^ramanas of the country, and all 
the Bhikshus attached to the Great Vehicle, esteem and 
reverence him ; moreover he resides in this saiighdrdma. 
Of all the kingdoms of Mid-India, the towns of this coun- 
try are especially large. The people are rich and prosper- 
ous ; they practise virtue and justice. Every year on the 
eighth day of the second, month there is a procession of 
images. On this occasion they construct a four-wheeled 
car, and erect upon it a tower of five stages, composed of 
bamboos lashed together, the whole being supported .by a 
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centre-post resembling a large spear witli three points, in 
height twenty-two feet and more. So it looks like a pagoda. 
They then cover it over with fine white linen, which 
they afterwards paint with gaudy colours. Saving made 
figures of the d^vas, and decorated them with gold, silver, 
and glass, they place them under canopies of embroidered 
silk. Then at the four corners (of the car) they construct 
niches (shrines), in which they place figures of Buddha in 
a sitting posture, with a B&dhisattva standing in attend- 
ance. There are perhaps twenty cars thus prepared and 
differently decorated. During the day of the procession 
both priests and laymen assemble in great numbers. 
There are games and music, whilst they offer flowers and 
incense. The Brahma,chS,rls come forth to offer their invi- 
tations. The Buddhas, then, one after the other, enter 
the city. After coming into tbe town again they halt. 
Then aU night long they burn lamps, indulge in games 
and music, and make religious offerings. Such is the 
custom of all those who assemble on this occasion from 
the different countries round about. The nobles and 
householders o£ this country have founded hospitals with- 
in the city, to which the poor of all countries, the destitute, 
cripples, and the diseased, may repair. They receive every 
kind of requisite help gratuitously. Physicians inspect 
their diseases, and according to their cases order them food 
and drink, medicine or decoctions, everything in fact that 
may contribute to their ease. When cured they depart 
at their convenience. King A^oka having destroyed seven 
(of the original) pagodas, constructed 84,000 others. The 
very first which he built is the great tower which stands 
about three li to the south of this city. In front of this 
pagoda is an impression of Buddha’s foot, (over which) 
they have raised a chapel, the gate of which faces the 
north. To the south of the tower is a stone pillar, about 
a chang and a half in girth (1.8 feet), and three ching 
or so in height (35 feet). Oh the surface of this pillar 
is an inscription to the following effect : “ King A^ka 
VOL. L c 
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presented the whole of Jambudvipa to the priests of the 
four quarters, and redeemed it again with money, and 
this he did three times.” Three or four hundred paces 
to the north of the pagoda is the spot where A^oka "was 
born (or resided). On this spot ho raised the city of 
Ni-li, and in tlie midst of it erected a stone pillar, also 
about 35 feet in height, on the top of which he placed 
the figure of a lion, and also engraved an historical record 
on the pillar giving an account of the successive events 
connected with Ni-li, with the corresponding year, day, and 

month.®2 

XXVIII. From this city proceeding in a south-easterly 
direction nine ydjanas, we arrive at a small solitary stone 
hill, on the top of which is a stone cell.®’ The stone cell 
faces the south. On one occasion, when Buddha was sit- 
ting in this cell, Sakra Deva, taking the divine musician 
Pancha^ikha,®^ caused him to sound a strain in the place 
where Buddha was. Then Sakra Deva proposed forty- 
two questions to Buddha, drawing some traces upon a 
stone with his finger. The remains of the structure and 
tracings yet exist. There is a saiighdrdina built here. 
Going south-west from this one ydjana, we arrive at the 
village of Na-lo.®® This was the place of Sariputra’s birth. 
Siiriputra returned here to enter A tower there- 

fore was erected here, which is still in e.xisteuce. Going 
west from this one ydjana, we arrive at the new Palja- 
grlha. This was the town which King Ajata^atru built. 
There are two safigUdrdmcts in it. Leaving this town 
by the west gate and proceeding 300 paces, (we arrive 
at) the tower which King Ajata^atru raised over the 
share of Buddha’s relics which he obtained. Its. height 
is very imposing. Leaving the south side of the city 
and proceeding southwards four li, we enter a valley 


For an account of Magadha, 
cf. vol. ii. p. S2 ft. 

The Indra-^ila-grlhfi of Hiuen 
Tsiang, see vol. ii. p. iSo. 

For an account of this event. 


Rce Manual of Buddhism, pp. 2S9, 
ago; also Childora’ PCdi Diet., sub 
voc. Puhcasilcho. 

“ The Kalapinika of Hiuen 
Tsiang, voL ii. p. 177. 
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situated between five bills. These bills encircle it com- 
pletely like the walls of a town. This is the site of 
the old town of King BimbisS,ra, From east to west 
it is about five or six li, from north to south seven or 
eight li. Here Sariputra and Mudgalyayana first met 
Alvajit,6® Here also the Hirgro,ntha made a pit with fire . 
in it, and poisoned the food which he invited Buddha 
to eat. Here also is the spot where King Ajatasatru, 
intoxicating a black elephant, desired to destroy Buddha.®^ 
To the north-east of the city, in a crooked defile, (the 
physician) Jivaka®® erected a vihdra in the garden of Amba- 
pali, and invited Buddha and his 1250 disciples to receive 
her religious offerings. The ruins still exist. Within the 
city all is desolate and without inhabitants. 

XXIX. Entering the valley and striking the mountains 
towards the south-east, ascending 15 li we arrive at the 
hill called Grldhrakfita. Three li from the top is a stone 
cavern facing the south. Buddha used in this place to 
sit in meditation.®® Thirty ^paces to the north-\yest is 
another stone cell in which Ananda practised meditation. 
The D^va MS,ra Pi^una, having assumed the form of a 
vulture, took his place before the cavern and terrified 
Anandi Buddha by his spiritual power pierced the 
rock, and with his outstretched hand patted Ananda’s 
shoulder.™ On this his fear was allayed. The traces of 
the bird and of the hand-hole are still quite plain ; on 
this account the hill is called “The Hill of the Vulture 
Cave.” In front of the cave is the place where the four 
Buddhas sat down. Each of the Arhats likewise has a 
cave where he sat in meditation. Altogether there are 
several hundreds of these. Here also, when Buddha was 
walking to and fro from east to west in front of his cell, 
Devadatta, from between the northern eminences of the 


® For this incident see vol. ii. p. 
178. 

For this incident see Fo sho., pp. 
246-247. 

See vol. li. p. 152. 


For these places see vol. ii. p. 
153 £f. 

’f* Hiuen Tsiang says “his head,” 
vol. ii. p. 154. 
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mountain, rolled do^vn athwart his path a stone which 
wounded Buddha’s toe. The stone is still there. The 
hall in which Buddha preached has been destroyed ; the 
foundations of the brick walls still exist, however. The 
peaks of this mountain are picturesque and imposing ; it 
is the loftiest of the five mountains. Ba-Hian having 
bouglit flowers, incense, and oil and lamps in the new 
town, procured the assistance of two aged Bhikshus as 
guides. Fa-Hian, ascending the Gridhrakflta mountain, 
offered his flowers and incense and lit his lamps for' the 
night. Being deeply moved, he could scarcely restrain 
his tears as he said, “ Here it was in bygone days Buddha 
dwelt and delivered the ^uraiigama Siitra. Ba-Hian, not 
privileged to be born when Buddha lived, can but gaze on 
the traces of his presence and the place which he occu- 
pied.” Then he recited the ^urafigama in front of the 
cave, and remaining there all night, he returned to the 
new town. 

XXX. Some 300 paces north of the old town, on the west 
side of the road, is the Kalandavenuvana viJidra. It still 
exists, and a congregation of priests sweep and water it. 
Two or three li to the north of the chapel is the Shi-mo- 
she-n 5 i, (Sama^ana), which signifies “ the field of tombs for 
laying ''the^ead.” Striking the southern hill and pro- 
ceeding westward 3CX) paces, there is a stone cell called 
the Pippala cave, where Buddha was accustomed to sit 
in meditation after his mid-day meal. Still west five 
or six li there is a stone cave situated in the northern 
shade of the mountain and called Che-ti.^^ This is the 
place where 500 Arhats assembled after the Nirvdna of 
Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books. At 
the time when the books were recited three vacant seats 

U It was, therefore, a structural the top of the GfldhrakCta hill, and 
building, not a cave. how ho was attacked by tigers, in 

T"- This SMra must not be con- the “history of the high priests” 
fused with the expanded one of the (Ao-sanj-eftuen). 
same name. There is a full account ” Vol. ii. p. 156. 

of this perilous visit of Fa-hian to « Vol. ii. p. 161. 
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were specially prepared and adorned. The one on the 
left was for ^ariputra, the one on the right for Mud- 
galyS,yana. The assembly was yet short of 500 by 
one Arhat ; and already the great El^yapa was ascend- 
ing the throne when Ananda stood without the gate 
unable to find admission ; on this spot they have raised 
a tower which still exists. StiU skirting the mountain, 
we find very many other stone cells used by the Arhats 
for the purpose of meditation. Leaving the old city and 
going north-east three li, we arrive at the stone cell of 
DIvadatta, fifty paces from which there is -a great square 
black stone. Some time ago there was a Bhikshu who 
walked forward and backward on this stone meditating 
on the impermanency, the sorrow, and vanity of his body 
(life). Thus realising the character of impurity, loathing 
himself, he drew his knife and would have killed himself. 
But then he reflected that the Lord of the World had 
forbidden self-murder. But then again he thought, “ Al- 
though that is so, yet I am simply anxious to destroy 
the three poisonous thieves (evil desire, hatred, igiwrance)'^ 
Then again he drew his knife and cut his throat. On the 
first gash he obtained the degree of Sr&tflpanna ; when he 
had half done the work he arrived at the condition of 
Anagflmin, and after completing the deed he obtained the 
position of an Arhat and entered Mrvdrm. 

XXXI. doing west from this four ydjanas, we arrive at 
the town of Gay A AH within this city likewise is deso- 
late and desert. Going south 20 li, we arrive at the place 
where B&dhisattva, when alive, passed six years in self- 
inflicted austerities. This place is well wooded. From 
this place westward three li, is the spot where Buddha 
entered the water to bathe and the d^va lowered the branch 
of a tree to help Mm out of the water. Again, going 
north two li, we arrive at the place where the village girls’^® 
gave the milk and rice to Buddha. From' this going north 

Cf. Abstract of Four Lectures, ’■® Mi-kia for Grilmika, or Gra- 
p_ -2. ' ^ Ni-Ma, for Ka-ni-kia. 
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two li is the spot where Buddha, seated on a stone under 
a great tree, and looking towards the east, ate the rice and 
milk. The tree and the stone stUl remain. The stone is 
about six feet square and two in height. In Mid-India 
the heat and cold are so equalised that trees will live for 
thousands of years, and even so many as ten thousand. 
Going north-east from this half a ydjana, we arrive at a 
stone cell, into which Bodhisattva entering, sat down with 
his legs crossed, and as he faced the west he reflected 
with himself, “ If I am to arrive at the condition of per- 
fect wisdom, let there be some spiritual manifestation.” 
Immediately on the stone wall there appeared the shadow 
of Buddha, in length somewhat about three feet. This 
shadow is still distinctly visible. Then the heavens and 
the earth were shaken, and all the devas in space cried 
out and said, "This is not the place appointed for the 
Buddhas {past or those to come) to arrive at perfect 
wisdom ; at a distance less than half a ydjana south-west 
from this, beneath the Pei-tp tree, is the spot where all 
the Buddlias {past or yet to come) should arrive at that 
condition.” The d^vas having thus spoken, immediately 
went before him, singing and leading the way with a view 
to induce him to follow. Then Bodhisattva, rising up, 
followed them. When distant thirty paces from the tree, 
a dSva gave him some grass of good omen."" Bodhisattva 
having accepted it, advanced fifteen paces. Then 500 blue 
birds"® came flying towards him, and having encircled Bod- 
hisattva three times, departed. Bodhisattva, then going 
forward, arrived under the Pei-to tree, and spreading out 
the grass of good omen, sat down with his face towards 
the east. Then it was that Mara-raja dispatched three 
pleasure-girls from the northern quarter to come and tempt 
him, whilst Mara himself coming from the south, assailed 
him likewise. Then Bodhisattva letting the toe of his 
foot down to the earth, the whole army of Mara was scat- 

^Kusa grass. voLii-p. 124. Consult also the notes 

1 or this and other incidents, see in Fah-hian (Beal’s Bud. Pilg., p. 1 23). 
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tered, and the three women were changed into hags. On 
the place above mentioned, where he inflicted on himself 
mortification for six years, and on each spot subsequently 
mentioned, men’ in after times raised towers and placed 
figures {of Bxiddha), which still remain. Buddha having 
arrived at supreme wisdom, for seven days sat contem- 
plating the tree, experiencing the joys of emancipation. 
On this spot they have raised a tower, as well as on the 
following, viz., where he walked for seven days under the 
Pei-to tree, from east to -west; where all the dSvas, hav- 
ing caused the appearance of a hall composed of the seven 
pmcious substances, for seven days paid religious worship 
to Buddha ; where the blind dragon Muchilinda for seven 
days encircled Buddha in token of respect; also where 
Buddha, seated on a square stone beneath a Nyagrodha 
tree, and with his face to the east, received the respectful 
salutation of Brahma ; also where the four lieavenly kings 
respectfully offered him his alms-bowl ; also where the 
500 merchants presented him with parched corn and 
honey ; also where he converted the Kalyapas, elder and 
youn<^er brothers, and their thousand disciples. In the 
place°where Buddha arrived at perfect reason there .are 
three saiigUrAmas, in all of which priests are located. 
The dependants of the congregation of priests supply them 
with all necessaries, so that there is no lack of anything. 
They scrupulously observe the rules of the Vinaya vuth 
respect to decorum, which relate to sitting down, rising 
up, or entering the assembly; and the rules which the 
holy congregation observed during Buddha’s lifetime are 
stiU observed by these priests. The sites of the four great 
pa'Todas have always been associated together from the 
time of the Nirv&'m. The four great pagodas are those 
erected on the place where he was born, where he obtained 
emancipation, where he began to preach, and where he 
entered Mirvd'm. 

XXXII. Formerly, when King A^oka was a lad,'» playing 

That is, in a previous birth. 
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on tlie road, he met ^akya Buddha going begging. The 
little hoy, rejoiced at the chance, gave him a handful of 
earth as an offering. Buddha received it, and on his 
return sprinkled it on the ground where he took his exer- 
cise. In return for this act of charity the lad became an 
iron-wheel king and ruled over Jambudvipa. On assum- 
ing the iron-wheel he was on a certain occasion going 
through Jambudvipa on a tour of inspection, at which 
time he saw one of the places of torment for the punish- 
ment of wicked men situated between the two iron- 
circle mountains. He immediately asked his attendant 
ministers, “ What is this place ? ” To this they replied 
and said, “This is the place whereYama-raja, the infernal 
king, inflicts punishment on wicked men for their crimes.” 
The king then began to reflect and said, “ If the demon 
king, in the exercise of his function, requires to have a 
place of punishment for wicked men, why should not I, 
who rule men {on earth), have a place of punishment 
likewise for the guilty?” On this he asked his ministers, 
“ Who is there that I can appoint to make for me a hell,®® 
and to exercise authority therein for the punishment of 
wicked men?” In reply they said, “Hone but a very 
wicked man can fulfil such an office.” The king forthwith 
dispatched his ministers in every direction to seek for 
such a man. In the course of their search they saw, by 
the side of a running stream, a lusty great fellow of a 
black colour,' with red hair and light eyes ; with the 
talpns of his feet he caught the fish, and when he whistled 
to the birds and beasts, they came to him ; and as they 
approached he mercilessly shot them through, so that none 
escaped. Having caught this man, he was brought before 
the king. The king then gave him these secret orders, 
“ You must enclose a square space with high walls, and 
with this enclosure plant every kind of flower and fruit 
{tree), and make beautiful alcoves, and arrange everything 
with such taste as to make people anxious to look within. 

For this incident see voL ii. p. 85. 
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Make a -vtide gate to it, and then when any one enters, 
.seize him at once and subject ’ him to every kind of 
torture. Let no one {who Tms once entered) ever go out 
again. And I strictly enjoin you, that if I even should 
enter, that you torture me also ar^d spare not. liTow, 
then, I appoint you lord of -this place of torment !” It 
happened that a certain Bhikshu, as he was going his 
rounds begging for food, entered the gate. The infernal 
keeper seeing him, made preparations to put him to 
torture. The Bhikshu, being much frightened, suppli- 
antiy begged a moment’s respite. “ Permit me, at least, ^ 
to partake of my mid-day meal,” he said. It so happened 
that just then another man entered the place, on which 
the keeper directly seized him, and, putting him in a 
stone mortar, began to pound his body to atoms till a red 
froth formed. The Bhikshu having witnessed this spec- 
tacle, began to reflect on the impermanency, the sorrow, 
the vanity of bodily existence, that it is like a bubble and 
froth of the sea, and so he arrived at the condition of an 
Arhat. This having transpired, the infernal keeper laid 
hold of him and thrust him into a caldron of boiling water. 
The heart of the Bhikshu and his countenance were full of 
joy. The fire was extinguished and the water became cold, 
whilst in the middle of it there sprang up a lotus, on the 
top of which the Bhikshu took his seat. The keeper forth- 
with proceeded to the king and said, "A wonderful miracle 
has occurred in the place of torture; would that your 
majesty would come and see it.” The king said, “ I dare 
not come, in consideration of my former agreement -with 
you.” The keeper replied, “This matter is one of great 
moment : it is only right you should come ; let us con- 
sider your former agreement changed.” The king then 
directly followed, him and entered the prison ; on which 
the Bhikshu, for his sake, delivered a religious discourse, 
so that the king believed and was converted. Then he 
ordered the place of torture to be destroyed, and repented 
of all the evil he had formerly committed. Prom the 
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time of liis conversion he exceedingly honoured the three 
precious ones {i.c., Buddha, Dharma, Sai'igha), and vent 
continually to the spot underneath the Pei-to tree for the 
purpose of repentance, self-examination, and fasting. In 
consequence of this, the queen on one occasion asked, 
“ Where does the king go so constantly ? ” The ministers 
replied, " He continually resides under the Pei-to tree.” 
The queen hereupon, awaiting an opportunity when the 
king was not there, sent men to cut the tree down. The 
king repairing ns usual to the spot, and seeing what had 
happened, was so overpowered w'ith grief that ho fell 
down senseless on the ground. The ministers, bathing 
his face with water, after a long time restored him to 
consciousness. Then the king piled up the earth on the 
four sides of the stump of the tree, and commanded the 
roots to bo moistened with a hundred pitchers of milk. 
Then prostrating himself at full length on the ground, ho 
made the following vow, “ If the tree does not revive I 
will never rise up again.” No sooner had he done this 
than the tree began to force up small branches from the 
root, and so it continued to grow until it arrived at its 
present height, which is somewhat less than 120 feet. 

XXXIII. From this place going south three li, we arrive 
at a mountain called the Cock’s-foot. Tlie great Kfi^yapa is 
at present within this mountain.®' He divided the moun- 
tain at its base, so as to open a passage (for hvnself). TJiis 
entrance is now closed up (irnpassaWe). At a considerable 
distance from this spot there is a side chasm ; it is in this 
the entire body of Kii^yapa is now preserved. Outside 
this chasm is the place where KfiSyapa, when alive, washed 
Iris hands. The people of that region who are afflicted 
with headaches use the earth brought from the place as 
an ointment, and this immediately cures them. As soon 
as the sun begins to decline the Arhats come and take 

For an account of this moun- been Arhats,” Ac. ; but this is not so 
tain see vol. ii. p. 144. agrecablo with the context as the 

roey bo translated, translation I havo given. 
“Therefore, since then, there have 
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their abode in this hill. Buddhist pilgrims of that and 
other countries come year by year to pay rehgious wor- 
ship to E:§.^yapa ; if any should happen to be dxstresse 
with doubts, directly the sun goes down the Arhats arrive 
and be^in to discourse with {the pUgrinis) and explain 
their doubts and difficulties; and, having done so, forth- 
with they disappear. The thickets about thm hill are dense 
and tangled. There are, moreover, many lions, tigers, and 
wolves prowling about, so that it is not possible to travel 

without great care. , 4. 

XXXIV. Pa-Hian returning towards P ataliputra, kept 
along the course of the Ganges, and after going t&n ^jatias 
in a westerly direction, arrived at a -viMra called “desert 
(Kwan<r-ye), in which Buddha resided. Priests still dwell 
in it. °StiIL keeping along the course of the Ganges and 
croing west twelve ydjanas, we arrive at the country of 
Xa^i and the city of Blnaras. About ten li or so to the 
north-east of this city is the chapel of ^ 

the Elshis. This garden was once occupied by a Pratygka 
Buddha. There are always wild deer reposing in it for 
shelter When the Lord of the World was about to arrive 
’at supreme wisdom, aU the d6vas in space began to chant 
a hymn and say, “ The son of Snddh6dana-i8,ja, who has le 
his home to acquire supreme wisdom, after seven days w 
arrive at the condition of Buddha.” The Pratyeka Buddha 
l,..riug this, immediately entered Mrvm. 
name of this place is the deer park of the JClshi. The world- 
honoured Buddha having arrived at complete knowledge, 
men in after ages erected a -viMra on this spot. Buddha 
being desirous to convert Ajfiaffi Kaundinya and his com- 
panions, known as the five men, tfiey communed one with 
Mother and said, « This ^ramana Gautama having for 
six years practised mortifications, reducing himself to the 
daily use of but one grain of hemp and one of rice, and in 
spite of this having failed to obtain supreme wisdom, how 
much less shall he now obtain that condition by entering 
into men’s society and removing the checks he placed 
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upon his -words and thoughts and actions ! To-day -when 
he comes here, let us carefully avoid all conversation witli 
him.” On Buddha’s arrival the five men rose and saluted 
him, and here they have erected a tower ; also on the fol- 
lowing spots, viz., on a site sixty paces to the north of the 
former place, where Buddha, seated with his face to the 
east, began to turn the wheel of the law (to preach) for 
the piurpose of converting Kaundinya and his companions 
(known as) “the five men;” also on a spot twenty paces 
to the north of this, where Buddha delivered his predic- 
tion concerning Maitreya; also on a spot fifty paces to 
the south of this, where the dragon filupatra asked Buddha 
at what time he should be delivered from his dragon- form ; 
in all these places towers have been erected which still exist; 
In the midst (of the park) there are two sai\gh(irdmas which 
still have priests dwelling in them. Proceeding north- 
west thirteen ydjanas from the park of the deer, there is 
a countr}' called Kau^ambl There is a vUidra there called 
Gh6shira-vana (the garden of Ghdshira), in which Buddha 
formerly dwelt ; it is now in ruins. There are congrega- 
tions here, principally belonging to the system known as 
the Little Vehicle. Eight ydjanas east of this place is a 
place where Buddha once took up his residence and con- 
verted an e-vil demon. They have also erected towers on 
various spots where he sat or walked for exercise when 
he was resident in this neighbourhood. There are sail- 
ghdrdmas still existing here, and perhaps a hundred 
priests. 

XXXV. Going 200 ySjanas south from this, there is a 
country called Ta-Thsin (Dakshina). Here is a sailghd- 
rdma of the former Buddha K&^yapa.®^ It is constructed out 
of a great mountain of rock, hollowed to the proper shape. 

^ This convent is described by 
Hiuen Tsiang in Book x. It -wna 
probably dedicated to Parvatt (the 
Po-lo-yu of Pa-hian, which ho tians- 
latea “pigeon pdriJrafa) or Chan- 
da, and is situated in the Chanda 


district of the Dekhan. The King 
Sadvaha, a friend of NOglrjuna, was 
probably the eame ns the Sindhuka 
of the Vayu-Purdna. He is called 
Shi-in-teh-kia by I-tsing. 
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This building has altogether five-stages. The lowest is made 
with elephant figures, and has five hundred stone cells in 
it. -The second is made with lion shapes, and has four 
hundred chambers. The third is ma’de with horse shapes, 
and has three hundred chambers. The fourth is made 
with ox shapes, and has two hundred chambers. The fifth 
is made with dove shapes, and has one hundred chambers 
in it. At the very top of all is a spring of water, which, 
flowin«T in a stream before the rooms, encircles each tier, 
and so, running in a circuitous course, at last arrives at 
the very lowest stage of aU, where, flowing past the cham- 
bers, it finally issues through the door. Throughout the 
consecutive tiers, in various parts of the building, windows 
have been pierced through the solid rock for the admis- 
sion of light, so that every chamber is quite illuminated 
.and there^is no darkness. At the four corners of this edi- 
fice they have hewn out the rook into steps, as means for 
ascending. Men of the present time, being small of sta- 
ture, ascend the ladder and thus reach the top in the usual 
way ; but men of old reached it with one foot.®* The reason 
why they name this building Po-lo-^u is from an Indian 
word signifying “ pigeon.” There are always Arhats abid- 
ing here. This land is barren and without inhabitants. 
At a considerable distance from the hiU there are viUages, 
but all of them are inhabited by heretics. They know 
nothing of the law of Buddha, or Sramanas, or Brfihma-nas, 
or of any of the different schools of learning. The men 
of that country continually see persons come flying to the 
temple. On a certain occasion there were some Buddhist 
pilgrims from difierent countries who came here to pay 
religious worship. Then the men of the villages above 
alluded to asked them, saying, “Why do you not fly? 
All the religious persons hereabouts that we see {are able 
to) fly.” These men then answered by way of excuse, 
“ Because our wings are not yet perfectly formed.” The 
country of Ta-Thsin (Dekhan) is precipitous and the roads 
M Eeferring pertaps to the one-footed men of Ktesias. It may possibly 
be, “ at o!ie bound." 
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dangerous. Those who wish to go there, even if they 
know the place, ought to give a present to the king of the 
country, either money or goods. Tlie king then deputes 
certain men to accompany them ns guides, and so they 
pass the travellers from one place to another, each party 
pointing out their own roads and intricate bypaths. Fa- 
Hian finding himself in the end unable to proceed to 
that country, reports in the above passages merely wlint 
he has heard. 

XXXVI. From Biln&ras going eastward wc arrive at the 
town of Pataliputra again. The purpose of Fa-Hian was 
to seek for copies of the Vinaya FifaJea; but throughout 
the wliolc of Northern India the various masters trusted to 
tradition only for their knowledge of the precepts, and had 
no originals to copy from. Wherefore Fa-Hian liad come 
even so far as Mid-India. But licre in the saftyMrdina 
of the Great Vehicle he obtained one collection of the 
precepts, viz., the collection used by the Jlahfisahghika 
assembly. This was that used by the first great assembly 
of priests during Buddha’s lifetime. It is reported that 
this was the one used in the Jetavana viJidra. Except 
that the eighteen sects have each their own private 
rules of conduct,®* they arc agreed in essentials. In 
some minor details they differ, as well as in a more or 
less e.xact attention to matters of practice. But the collec- 
tion (of this sect) is regarded as the most correct and com- 
plete. Moreover, he obtained one copy of precepts from 
dictation, comprising about 7000 gd(Ms. This version 
was that used by the assembly belonging to the school of 
the Sarvastivudas ; the same, in fact, as is generally used 
in China. The masters of this school also hand down the 
precepts by word of mouth, and do not commit them to 
writing. Moreover, in this assembly he obtained a copy 
of the SamyjiJctdbliidharma-Jirtdaya ^dstra, including alto- 
gether about 6000 ydthd^. Moreover, he obtained a copy 
of the Nirvdna Silira, consisting altogether of 2500 verses. 

Vide I-Uing, iVan-Aai, § 25. 
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Moreover, he obtained in one volume the Vdipulya-pari- 
nirvdna SHira, containing about 5000 verses. Moreover, 
he procured a copy of the Abhidharma according to the 
school of the MabS,saAghikas. On this account Fa-Hian 
abode in this place for the space of three years engaged 
in learning to read the Sahskrlt®® books, and to converse in 
that language, and in copying the precepts. When To- 
ching arrived^ in Mid-India and saw the customary beha- 
viour of the Sramanas, and the strict decorum observed by 
the assembly of pidests, and their religious deportment, 
even to the smallest matters, then, sorrowfully reflecting 
on the meagre character of the precepts known to the 
different assemblies of priests in the border-land of China, 
he bound himself by a vow and said, “ From the present 
time for ever till I obtain the condition of Buddha, may 
I never again be born in a frontier country.” And in 
accordance with this expression of his wish, he took up 
his permanent abode in this place, and did not return. 
And so Fa-Hian, desiring, according to his original purpose, 
to spread the knowledge of the precepts throughout the 
land of Han (China), returned alone. 

XXXVII. Following down the river Ganges in an easterly 
direction for eighteen ydjanas, ysr& come to the great king- 
dom of Chen-po (ChampS,) on its southern shore. In the 
place where Buddha once dwelt, and where he moved 
to and fro for exercise, also where the four previous 
Buddhas sat down, in all these places towers have been 
erected, and there are still resident priests. From this 
continuing to go eastward nearly fifty ydjanas, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Tdmralipti This is at the sea-mouth. 
There are twenty-four saiighdrdmas in this country; all of 
them have resident priests, and the law of Buddha is 
generally respected. Fa-Hian remained here for two 
years, writing out copies of the sacred books (sdtras) and 
drawing image-pictures. He then shipped himself on 
board a great merchant vessel. Putting to sea, they pro- 
« Fan. 
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ceeded in a south-westerly direction, catching the first fair 
wind of the winter season. They sailed for fourteen 
days and nights, and arrived at the country of the lions 
(Simhala, Ceylon). Men of that country (T&mralipti) 
say that the distance between the two is about 700 
ydjanas. This Idngdom (of lio 7 is) is situated on a great 
island. Prom east to west it is fifty ydjanas, and from 
north to south thirty ydjanas. On every side of it are 
small islands, perhaps amounting to a hundred in num- 
ber. They are distant from one another ten or twenty li 
and as much as 200 li. All of them depend on the great 
island. Most of them produce precious stones and pearls. 
The mdni-gem is also found in ono district, embracing 
a surface perhaps of ten li. The king sends a guard to 
protect the place. If any gems are found, the king claims 
three out of every ten. 

XXXVIII. This kingdom had originally no inhabitants, 
but only demons and dragons dwelt in it. Merchants of dif- 
ferent countries (hoiucvcr) came here to trade. At the time 
of traffic, the demons did not appear in person, but only 
, exposed their valuable commodities with the value affixed. 
Then the merchantmen, according to the prices marked, 
purchased the goods and took them away. But in conse- 
quence of these visits (coming, going, and stopping), men 
of other countries, hearing of the delightful character of 
the place, flocked there in great numbers, and so a great 
kingdom was formed. This country enjoys an agreeable 
climate, without any differences in winter or summer. The 
plants and trees are always verdant The fields are sown 
just according to men’s inclination; there are no fixed 
seasons. Buddha came to this country from a desire to 
convert a malevolent dragon. By his spiritual power he 
planted one foot to the north of the royal city, and one on 
the top of a mountain, the distance between the two being 
fifteen ydjanas. Over the foot-impression (on the hill) to • 
the north of the royal city, is erected a great tower, in height 
470 feet. It is adorned with gold and silver, and perfected 
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with every precious substance. By the side of this 
tower, moreover, is erected a sa^Mrdma, which is called 
Abhay agiri, containing 5000 priests. They have also built 
here a hall of Buddha, which is covered with gold and 
silver engraved work, conjoined with all precious sub-' 
stances. In the midst of this hall is a jasper figure {of 
JBiiddha), in height about 22 feet. The entire body glitters 
and sparkles with the seven precious substances, whilst the 
various characteristic marks are so gloriously portrayed 
that no words can describe the effect. In the right hand 
it holds a pearl of inestimable value. Fa-Hian had now 
been absent many years from the land of Han ; the man- 
ners and customs of the people with whom he had inter- 
course were entirely strange to him. The towns, people, 
mountains, valleys, and plants and trees which met his 
eyes, were unlike those of old times. Moreover, his fellow- 
travellers were now separated from him — some had re- 
mained behind, and some were dead. To consider the 
shadow {of the past) was all that was left him ; and so his 
heart was continually saddened. All at once, as he was 
standing by the side of this jasper figure, he beheld a 
merchant present to it as a religious offering a white 
taffeta fan of Chinese manufacture. Unwittingly (Fa- 
Hian) gave way to his sorrowful feelings, and the tears 
flowing down filled his eyes. A former king of this 
country sent an embassy to Mid-India..to procure a slip of 
the Pei-to tree. This they planted by the side of the Hall 
of Buddha. When it was about 220 feet high, the tree 
began to lean towards the south-east. The king, fearing it 
would fall, placed eight or nine surrounding props to sup- 
port the tree. Just in the place where the tree was thus 
supported it put forth a branch which pierced through the 
props, and, descending to the earth, took root. This branch 
is about twenty inches round. The props, although pierced 
through the centre, still surround (fhe fm), which stands now 
without their support, yet men have not removed them. 

Under the tree is erected a chapel, in the middle of which 
VOL. I. 
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is a figure (of Buddha) in a sitting posture. Both the 
clergy and laity pay reverence to this figure with little 
intermission. Within the capital, moreover, is erected 
the chapel of the tooth of Buddha, in the construction 
of which all the seven precious substances have been 
employed. The king purifies himself according to the 
strictest BrCilimanical rules, whilst those men within the 
city who reverence (this relic) from a principle of belief 
also compose their passions according to strict rule. This 
kingdom, from the time it has been so governed, has 
suffered neither from famine, calamity, nor revolution. The 
treasury of this congregation of priests contains numerous 
gems and a mdni-jayvel of inestimable value. Their king 
once entered the treasury, and, going round it for the 
purpose of inspection, he saw there this mdni-gem. On 
beholding it, a covetous feeling sprung up in his heart, 
and he desired to take it away with him. Bor three days 
this thought afflicted him, but then he came to his right 
mind. He directly repaired to the assembly of the priests, 
and bowing down his head, he repented of his former 
wicked purpose, and addressing them, said, " Would that 
you would make a rule from this time forth and for ever, 
on no account to allow a king to enter your treasury, and 
no Bhikshu except he is of forty years’ seniority — after 
that time he may be permitted to enter.” There are many 
noblemen and rich householders within the city. The 
houses of the Sa-poh (Sabsean) merchants are very beau- 
tifully adorned. The streets and passages are smooth and 
level. At the head of the four principal streets there are 
preaching halls. On the 8th, 14th, and 1 5th day of the 
month they prepare a lofty throne within each of these 
buildings, and the religious members of the community of 
the four classes all congregate to hear the preaching of 
the law. The men of this country say that there are in 
the country altogether fifty or sixty thousand priests, all 
of whom live in community (Jiave their food [commons] 
provided). Besides these, the king supplies five or six 
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thousand persons within the city with food in common 
(or, with common food {com,mns)). These persons, when 
they require, take their alms-bowls and go (to the 
^pointed place), and, according to the measure of the 
bowls, fill them and return. They always bring out the 
tooth of Buddha in the middle of the third month. Ten 
days beforehand, the king magnificently caparisons a great 
elephant, and commissions a man of eloquence and ability 
to clothe himself in royal apparel, and, ridinc^ on the 
elephant, to sound a drum and proclaim as fdlows 
Bodhisattva during three Asaiihhydya kalpas underwent 
every kind of austerity j he spared himself no personal 
sufienngs; he left his country, wife, and child; moreover 
he tore out his eyes to bestow them on another, he man- 
gled his flesh to deliver a dove (Jrom the hawlS), he sacri- 
ficed his head in alms, he gave his body to a famishin.^ 
tiger, he grudged not his marrow or brain. Thus he 
endured every sort of agony for the sake of all flesh. More- 
over, when he became perfect Buddha, he lived in the world 
forty -nine years preaching the law and teachin^r and 
converting men. He gave rest to the wretched, he saved 
the lost. Having passed through countless births, he then 
entered Ikirvdi}a. Since that event is 1497 years. The 
eyes of the world were then put out, and all flesh deeply 
grieved. After ten days the tooth of {this same) Buddha 
will be brought forth and taken to the Abhayagiri vihdra. 
Let all ecclesiastical and lay persons within the kingdom’ 
who wish to lay up a store of merit, prepare and smooth 
the roads, adorn the streets and highways ; let them scatter 
every land of flower, and offer incense in religious reve- 
rence to the relic.” This proclamation being finished, the 
king next causes to be placed on both sides of the pro- 
cession-road representations of the five hundred bodily 
forms which Bddhisattva assumed during his successive 
births. For instance, his birth as Sudanaj^r his appearance 


^ The Suddna Jdtaka, the eame 
as the Vessantara Jdtal-a ; both this 


and the Sdma Jdtnla 
S&nchi sculptures. 


among the 
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as SCitwa ; his birth as the king of the elephants, and os an 
antelope. These figures are all beautifully painted in divers 
colours, and have a very life-like appearance. At length 
the tooth of Buddha is brought forth and conducted along 
the principal road. As they proceed on the way, religious 
offerings are made to it. When they arrive at the Abhaya 
vihdra they place it in the Hall of Buddha, where the clergy 
and laity all assemble in vast crowds and burn incense, and 
light lamps, and perform every kind of religious ceremony, 
both night and day, without ceasing. After ninety com- 
plete days they again return it to the vihdra within the 
city. This chapel is thrown open on fast days for the 
purpose of religious worship, as the law (of Buddha) directs, 
Borty li to the east of the Abhaya vihdra is a mountain, 
on which is built a chapel called Po-ti (Bddhi) ; there are 
about 2000 priests in it. Amongst them is a very 
distinguished Shaman called Ta-mo-kiu-ti (Dharmakdti 
or Dharmagupta). The people of this country greatly 
respect and reverence him. He resides in a cell, where 
he has lived for about forty years. By the constant prac- 
tice of benevolence he has been able to tamer the serpents 
and mice, so that they stop together in one cell, and do 
not hurt one another. 

XXXIX. Seven li to the south of the capital is a chapel 
called Mahuvihura, in which there are 3000 priests. 
Amongst them was a very eminent ^ramana, whose life 
was so pure that the men of the country generally gave 
him credit for being an Arliat At the time of his approach- 
ing death, the king, having come to inspect and inquire, 
according to the custom of the law, assembled the priests 
and asked the Bhikshu, “ Hast thou attained reason 1 ” 
On which he made reply in truth, " I am an Arhat.” 
After his death, the king immediately examined the 
sacred books, with a view £0 perform the funeral ob- 
sequies according to the rules for such as are Arhats, 
Accordingly, about four or five li to the east of the vihdra 
they raised a very great pyre of wood, about 34 feet square 
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and of the same height. Near the top they placed tiers 
of sandal-wood, aloe, and all kinds of scented wood. On 
the four sides they constructed steps. Then, taking some 
clean and very white camlet cloth, they hound it around 
and above the pyre. They then constructed above a 
funeral carriage, like the hearses used in this country, 
except that there are no dragon-ear handles (cf. ting urh). 
Then, at the time of the cremation {dcivd), the king, 
accompanied by the four classes of the people, assembled 
in great numbers, came to the spot provided with flowers 
and incense for religious offerings, and followed the hearse 
till it arrived at the place of the funeral ceremony. The 
king, then, in his own person, offered religious worship 
with flowers and incense. This being over, the hearse 
was placed on the pyre, and oil of cinnamon poured over 
it in all directions. Then they set light to the whole. At 
the time of kindling the fire, the whole assembly occupied 
their minds with solemn thoughts. Then removing their 
upper garments, and taking their wing-like fans, which 
they use as sun-shades, and approaching as near as pos- 
sible to the pyre, they flung them into the midst of the 
fire in order to assist the cremation. When all was over, 
they diligently searched for the bones and collected them 
together, in order to raise a tower over them. Ta-Hian 
did not arrive in time to see this celebrated person alive, 
but only to witness his funeral obsequies. At this time, 
the king, being an earnest believer in the law of Buddha, 
desired to build a new vihdra for this congregation of 
priests. First of all he provided for them a great feast, 
after which he selected a pair of strong working oxen and 
ornamented their horns with gold, silver, and precious 
things. Then providing himself with a beautiful gilded 
plough, the king himself ploughed round the four 
sides of the allotted space;®® after which, ceding all 
personal right over the land, houses, or people within 
the area thus enclosed, he presented {the whole to the 
88 A Ung, or iStVt acres. 
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priests). Then he caused to Le engraved on a metal 
plate (the following inscription): — "rrom this time and 
for all generations hereafter, let this property be handed 
down from one (body of priests) to the other, and let no 
one dare to alienate it, or change (the character of) the 
grant,” Wlien Fa-Hian was residing in this country, he 
heard a religious brother from India, seated on a high 
throne, reciting a sacred book and saying, “ The Patra 
(ahns-lowl) of Buddha originally was preserved in Vai^iili, 
but now it is in the borders of Gandhara. After an un- 
certain period of years [Fa-Hian, at the time of the recital, 
heard the exact number of years, but he has now forgotten 
it], it will go on to the country of the w'estern Yu-chi. 
After another period it will go to the country of Khotan. 
After a similar period it will be transported to Kouchd. 
In about the same period it will come back to the land of 
Han ; after the same period it will return to the land of 
lions (Siihliala, Ceylon); after the same period it will 
return to Mid-India ; after which it will be taken up into 
the Tushta heaven. Then Maitreya Bodbisattva will ex- 
claim with a sigh, ‘ The alms-dish of Sakyamuni Buddha 
has come.’ Then all the Devos will pay religious worship 
to it with flowers and incense for seven days. After this 
it will return to Jambudvipa, and a sea-dragon, taking it, 
will carry it within his palace, awaiting till Maitreya is 
about to arrive at complete wisdom, at which time the 
bowl, again dividing itself into four as it was at first, will 
re-ascend the Pin-na®” mountain. After Maitreya has 
arrived at supreme wisdom, the four heavenly Kings will 
once more come and respectfully salute him as Buddha, 
after the same manner ns they have done to the former 
Buddhas. The thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa 
wiU all of them use this same alms-dish ; when the bowl 
has disappeared, then the law of Buddha will gradually 
perish ; after which the years of man’s life will begin to 
contract until it be no more than five years in duration. 

83 In some places this is written An-na, as though for (Sum)ana. 
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At the time of its being ten years in length, rice and butter 
will disappear from the world, and men will become ex- 
tremely wicked. The sticks they grasp will then trans- 
form themselves into knives and clubs, with which they 
wiU attack one another, and wound and kiU each other. 
In the midst of this, men who have acquired religious 
merit wiU escape and seek refuge in the mountains; and 
finished the work of mutnd de- 
struction, they wUl come from their hiding-places, and 
■mU converse together and say, ‘ Men of old lived to a very 
advanced age, but now, because wicked men have indulged 
Without restraint in every transgression of the law our 
years have dwindled down to their present short span, 
even to the space of ten years. Now, therefore, let us 
practise every kind of good deed, encouraging within our- 
selves a kind and loving spirit; let us enter on a course 
fpitr ri " ;^gl^teousness.* Thus, as each one practises 

dwble ratio tm they reach 80,000 years of life. At the 

rw begins to de- 

clare his doctrine (turn the wheel of tlie law), his earliest 

Tii ^oUowers of the bequeathed law of 

Sakya Buddha, those who have forsaken their families, 
those who have sought refuge in the three sacred names. 

StL^r commandments, and 

attended to their religious duties in making continued offer- 

worship. His second 
and third body of converts shaU be those who, by their pre- 
vious coud^t, have put themselves in a condition for salva- 
tion. Fa-Hmn, on hearing this discourse, wished to copy it 
down on which the man said, « This has no Scripture-oriai- 
WT of mouth (wkai I have learned):’ 

AL Fa-Hian resided in this country for two years. Con- 

according to the school of the Mahi^asakas. He also ob- 
temed a copy of the Great Agama {pirghdgama), and of the 
Miscellaneous Agama {Samyuktdgama), and also a collec- 
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tion of tlie Miscellaneous Fitalca (Sannipdta). All these 
■were hitherto unknown in the land of Han. Having 
obtained these works in the original language {Fan), 
he forthwith shipped himself on board a great merchant 
vessel, which carried about two hundred men. Astern of 
the great ship was a smaller one, in case the larger vessel 
should be injured or wrecked. Having got a fair wind, they 
sailed eastward for two days, when suddenly a tempest 
(typhoon) arose, and the ship spning a leak. The mer- 
chants tiien desired to haul up the smaller vessel, but the 
crow of that ship, fearing that a crowd of men would rush 
into her and sink her, cut the towing cable and she fell off. 
The merchantmen were greatly terrified, expecting their 
death momentarily. Then dreading lest the leak should 
gain upon them, they forthwith took their heavy goods 
and merchandise and cast them overboard. Fa-Hian also 
flung overboard liis water-pitcher (ku^dikd) and bis wash- 
ing-basin, and also other portions of liis property. He was 
only afraid lest the merchants should fling into the sea his 
sacred books and images. And so with earnestness of heart 
he invoked Avalokite^vara, and paid re\'erence to the Bud- 
dhist saints (the priesthood) of the land of Han, speaking 
thus : “ I indeed have wandered far and wide in search of 
the law. Oh, bring me back again, by your spiritual 
power, to reach some resting-place.” And so the hurri- 
cane blew on for thirteen days and nights; they then 
arrived at the shore of a small island, and on the tide 
going out they found the place of the leak. Having forth- 
with stopped it up, they again put to sea on their onward 
voyage. In this ocean there are many pirates, who, coming 
on you suddenly, destroy everything. The sen itself is 
boundless in extent ; it is impossible to know east or west 
except by observing the sun, moon, or stars, and so pro- 
gress. If it is dark, rainy weather, the only plan is to 
steer by the wind without guide. During the darkness 
of night we only see the great waves beating one 
against the other and shining like fire, whilst shoals of 
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sea-monsters of every description (surround the ship). 
The merchants, perplexed, knew not towards what land 
they were steering. The sea was bottomless and no 
soundings could he found, so that there was no chance 
of anchoring. At length, the weather clearing up, they 
got their right hearings, and once more shaped a correct 
course and proceeded onwards; but if {duriny th& lad 
weather) they had happened to have struck on a hidden 
rock, there could have been no escape. Thus they voyaged 
for ninety days and more, when they arrived at a country 
called Ye-po-ti (Java, or, perhaps, Sumatra). In this 
country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but the law 
of Buddha is not much known. Stopping here the 
best portion of five months, Fa-Hian again embarked on 
board another merchant vessel, having also a crew of two 
hundred men or so. They took with them fifty days' 
provisions, and set sail on the i6th day of the fourth 
month. Fa-Hian kept his "rest” on board this ship. 
They shaped a course north-east for Hwang-chow. After 
a month and some days, when sounding the middle 
watch of the night, a black squall suddenly came on, 
accompanied with pelting rain. The merchantmen and 
passengers were all terrified. Fa-Hian at this time also, 
with great earnestness of mind, again entreated Avalo- 
kit^iSvara and all the priesthood of China to exert their 
divine power in their favour, and protect them till daylight.®* 
When the day broke, all the BrS.hman3, consulting together, 
said, " It is because we have got this Sramana on board we 
have no luck, and have incurred this great mischief. Come, 
let us land this Bhikshu on any island we meet, and let 
us not an perish for the sake of one man.” Tlie religious 
patron (Bdnapati) of Fa-Hian then said, “ If you land this 
Bhikshu, you shall also land me with him ; and if not, 
you had better kill me : for if you put this Sramana on 
shore, then, when I arrive in China, I will go straight to 
the king and report you ; and the king of that country 
^ Cf. iJuxovTO tj/upav ytviaOat, Acts xxiii. 29. 
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is a firm believer in the law of Buddha, and greatly honours 
the Bhikshus and priests.” The merchantmen on this 
hesitated, and (in the end) did not dare to land him. 
The weather continuing very dark, the pQot’s observa- 
tions were perversely wrong.®^ Nearly seventy days 
had now elapsed. The rice for food and the water for 
congee were nearly all done. They had to use salt water 
for cooking, whilst they gave out to every man about two 
pints of fresh water. And now, when this was just ex- 
hausted, the merchants held a conversation and said, “ The 
proper time for the voyage to Kwang-Chow is about fifty 
days, but now we have exceeded that time these many 
days — shall we be perverse ?” On this they put the ship on 
a north-west course to look for land. After twelve days’ 
continuous sailing, they arrived at the southern coast 
of Lau-Shan which borders on the prefecture of Chang- 
ICwang. They then obtained good fresh water and vege- 
tables ; and so, after passing through so many dangers and 
difficulties and such a succession of anxious days, (the 
pilgrim) suddenly arrived at this shore. On seeing the 
Li-ho vegetable (a sort of reed), he was confident that this 
was indeed the land of Han. But not seeing any men or 
traces of life, they knew not what place it was. Some said 
they had not yet arrived at Kwang-chow, others main- 
tained they had passed it. In their uncertainty, therefore, 
they put off in a little boat, and entered a creek to look for 
some one to ask where they were. Meeting with two 
hunters, they got them to go back with them, making Fa- 
Hian interpret their words and question them. Fa-Hlan 
having first tried to inspire them with confidence, then 
leisurely asked them, " What men are you ? ” They re- 
plied, “We are disciples of Buddha.” Then he asked, 
“ What do you look for in these mountains here ? ” They 
prevaricated, and said, “To-morrow is the isth day of 
the seventh month, and we were anxious to catch some- 

That is, he was perverse in following his wrong observations, or 
calculations. 
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thing to sacrifice to Buddha,” Again he asked, “ What 
country is this 1 ” They replied, “ This is Tsing-Chow, on 
the borders of the prefecture of Ohang-Kwang, dependent 
on the house of Lin,” Having heard this, the merchants 
were very glad, and immediately begging that their goods 
might be landed, they deputed men to go with them to 
Chang-Kwang. The prefect, Li-I, who was a faithful fol- 
lower of the law of Buddha, hearing that there was a 
Sramana arrived with sacred books and images in a ship 
from beyond the seas, immediately proceeded to the shore 
with his followers to escort the books and sacred figures to 
the seat of his government. After this the merchants 
returned towards Yang-Chow. Meanwhile Liu arriving 
at Tsing-Chow,®2 entertained Fa-Hian for the whole 
winter and summer. The summer period of rest being 
over, Fa-Hian, removed from the society of his fellow- 
priests for so long, was anxious to get back to Chang’an, 
But as his plans were important, he directed his course 
first towards the southern capital Having met the priests, 
he exhibited the sacred books he had brought back. 

Fa-Hian, leaving Chang’an, was five years in arriving at 
Mid-India, He resided there during six years, and was three 
years more before he arrived at Tsing-Chow. He had suc- 
cessively passed through nearly thirty difierent countries. 
In all the countries of India, after passing the sandy 
desert, the dignified carriage of the priesthood and the 
surprising influence of religion cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. But because our learned doctors had not heard 
of these things, he was induced, regardless of personal risk, 
to cross the seas, and to encounter every kind of danger in 
returning home. Having been preserved by divine power 
(fiy ihe three honourable ones), and brought through all 
dangers safely, he was firrther induced to commit to writ- 
ing these records of his travels, desiring that honourable 
readers might be informed of them as weE as himself. 


jPd for chi (?). 
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THE MISSION 

OP 

SUNG-YUN^ AND HWEI SANG 

TO OBTAIN 

BUDDHIST BOOKS IN THE WEST.= (SiS A.D.) 

[Translated from the ^th Section of the Jlistonj of the 
Temples of Lo-Yang (Honan Fu).] 

In the suburb Wen-I, to the north-east of the city of 
Lo-Yang, was the dwelling of Sung-Yun of Tun-hwang,® 
who, in company with the Bhikshu Hwei Sang, was sent 
on an embassy to the western countries by the Empress 
Dowager (Tai-Hau) of the Great Wei dynasty < to obtain 
Buddhist books. This occurred in the eleventh month 
of the first year of tho period Sh(Ji kivei 
They procured altogether 170 volumes, all standard works, 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. 

First of all, having repaired to the capital, they pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction forty days, and arrived at 
the Chih-Ling (Barren Ridge), which is the western fron- 
tier of the country. On this ridge is the fortified outpost 
of the Wei territory. The Chih-Iing produces no trees or 
shrubs, and hence its name {Barrai). Here is the comnaon 
resort (cave) of the rat-bird. These two animals being 
of difi'erent species (chung), but the same genus {lui), live 
and breed together. The bird is the male, the rat the 

* Called by Rdmuaat Sung-Yun tso * Tun-hwang, situated on a branch 
(Fo-hian, cap. viii. n. l);buttbe word of the Bulunghir river, vide ante, 
“ tse ” ia no component part of the p. xxiv. n. 

name. The passage in the original * At the fall of the Tsin dynasty 
is this : “ In the Wan-I suburb (K) (420 A.D.), the northern provinces ot 
is the house (tsc) of Sun Ynn of China became the possessfon of a 
Tun-hwang.” powerful Tartar tribe known m the 

- "Western countries {si yu). WeL A native dynasty (the South- 
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female. From their cohabiting in this manner, the name 
rat-bird cave is derived. 

Ascending the Chih-Ling and proceeding westward 
twenty-three days, having crossed the Drifting Sands, they 
arrived at the country of the Tuh-kiueh-’hun.^ Along the 
road the cold was very severe, whilst the high winds, and 
the driving snow, and the pelting sand and gravel were so 
bad, that it was impossible to raise one’s eyes without get- 
ting them filled. The chief city of the Tuh-kiueh-’hun 
and the neighbourhood is agreeably warm. The written 
character of this country is nearly the same as that of the 
Wei. The customs and regulations observed by these 
people are mostly barbarous in character (after the rules 
of the outside barbarians or foreigners). From this coun- 
try going west 3500 li,we arrive at the city of Shen-Shen.® 
This city, from the time it set up a king, was seized by the 
Tuh-kiueh-’hun, and at present there resides in it a military 
officer (the second general) for subjugating (pacifying) the 
west. The entire cantonment amounts to 3000 men, who 
are employed in withstanding the western Hu. 

From Shen-Shen going west 1640 li, we arrive at the 
city of Tso-moh.® In this town there are, perhaps, a 
hundred families resident. The country is not visited 
with rain, but they irrigate their crops from the streams 
of water. They know not the use of oxen or ploughs in 
their husbandry. 

In the town is a representation of Buddha with a 
Bodhisattva, but certainly not in face like a Tartar. 
On questioning an old man about it, he said, “ This was 
done by Lu-Kwong, who subdued the Tartars.” From 

em Sung) ruled in the southern Charchan of Marco Polo ; Mayers 
provinces, and has been regarded by {Manual, 536) places it near Pidjan ; 
subsequent writers as the legitimate but for remarks on its situation vide 
one (Edkins). Yule’s ifarco Polo, vol. i. p. 1 79, n. i ; 

® The Eastern Turks. The ’Hun vol. iL p. 475 ; vide nho Prejevabky’s 
were a southern horde of the ’Tieh Ktilja, Remarks by Baron Richto- 
lei Turks. Vide Doolittle’s Vocab, pen, p. 144, &c. 
and Handbook, vol. ii. p. 206. ^ P’ii, lo [bulak ?]. 

® Shen-shen or Leu-lan {Beal’s ® Probably the' Ni - mo of Hiuen 
Bitd. Pilg., p. 4, n.), probably the Tsiang. 
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this city going wesUvard 1 275 li, we arrive at the city of 
Jlob. The flowers and fruits here are just like those of 
Lo-Yang, but the native buildings and the foreign officials 
are different in appearance. 

Prom the city Mob going west 22 li, we arrive at the 
city of Han-Mo.® Fifteen li to the south of this city is a 
large temple, with about 300 priests in it. These priests 
possess a golden full-length figure of Buddha, in height a 
chang and xjjths (about 1 8 feet). Its appearance is very 
imposing, and all the characteristic marks of the body are 
bright and distinct Its face was placed repeatedly look- 
ing eastward ; but the figure, not approving of that, turned 
about and looked to the west. The old men have the fol- 
lowing tradition respecting this figure: — They say that 
originally it came from the south, transporting itself 
through the air. The king of Khotan himself seeing it, 
paid it worship, and attempted to convey it to his city, 
but in the middle of the route, when they halted at night 
the figure suddenly disappeared. On dispatching men to 
look after it, they found it had returned to its old place. 
Immediately, therefore, (the king) raised a tower, and 
appointed 400 attendants to sweep and water (the tower). 
If any of these servitors receive a hurt of any kind, they 
place some gold leaf on this figure according to the injured 
part, and so are directly cured. Men in after ages built 
towers around this image of 18 feet, and the other image- 
towers, all of which are ornamented with many thou- 
sand flags and streamers of variegated sUk. There are per- 
haps as many as 10,000 of these, and more than half of 
them belonging to the Wei country.^® Over the flags are 
inscriptions in the square character, recording the several 
dates when they were presented ; the greater number are 
of the nineteenth year of T’ai Mo, the second year of King 


® This is probably the Pi-mo of 
niuen Tfiang (Pcin, iii. 243), the 
Pcin of Marco Polo. The figure 
described in the text is also alluded 
to by Iliucn Tsiang, and is identi- 


fied with the sandal-wood image of 
UdySna, king of Kau^imbL 

That is, were presented by sove- 
reigns of the Wei dynasty, or during 
their reign. 
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Ming, and the second year of Yen Chang,” There ^vas only 
.one flag with the name of the reigning monarch on it, and 
this was a flag of the period Yam Tsin (a.D. 406). 

From the town of Han-Mo going west 878 li, we ar- 
rive at the country of Khotan. The king of this country 
wears a golden cap on his head, in shape like the comb of 
a cock ; the appendages of the head-dress hang down be- 
hind him two feet, and they are made of tafieta (Icun), 
about five inches wide. On state occasions, for the pur- 
pose of imposing effect, there is music performed, consist- 
ing of drums, horns, and golden cymbals. The king is 
also attended by one chief bowman, two spearmen, five 
halberdiers, and, on his right and left, swordsmen, not 
exceeding a hundred men. The poorer sort of women 
here wear trousers, and ride on horseback just as well as 
their husbands. They burn their dead, and, collecting the 
ashes, erect towers {fau t’u) over them. In token of mourn- 
ing they cut their hair and disfigure their faces, as though 
with grief. Their hair is cut to a length of four inches, and 
kept so all round. When the king dies, they do not burn 
his body, but enclose it in a coffin and carry it far off and 
bury it in the desert. They found a temple to his memory, 
and, at proper times, pay religious service to his manes. 

The king of Khotan” was no believer in the law of 
Buddha, A certain foreign merchantman on a time 
brought a Bhikshu called Pi-lu-sban (Vairochana) to this 
neighbourhood, and located him under a plum-tree to the 
south of this city. On this an informer approached the 
king and said, “A strange ^ramana has come (io ymr 
majesty’s dominion^ without permission, and is now 

The period Tai-Eo began 477 One hundred and sixty -five 
A.D. and ended 500 A.D., so that years after the establishment of the 
there could be no nineteenth year of kingdom of Li-yid (Khotan), the 
this period : either the text is faulty King Vija5’aaanibhava, son of Yeula, 
or it may possibly refer to the nine- ascended the throne, and in the fifth 
teenth year of the reign of Hiao year of his reign the dhanna was 
Wen Ti, which would be 490 A.D. first introduced into Li-yul (Kock- 
The other dates named correspond bill), 
to 502 A.D. and 514 A.D. 
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residing to the south of the city under the plum-tree." 
The king, hearing this, was angry, and forthwith went to 
see Vairochana. The Bhikshu then addressed the king 
as follows : “ Ju-lai (Tath§,gata) has commissioned me to 
come here to request your majesty to build for him a 
perfectly finished pagoda (lit. a •pagoda with a surmount- 
ing spire or dish), and thus secure to yourself perpetual 
felicity.” The king said, “ Let me see Buddha, and then 
I will obey him.” Vairochana then sounded a gongji^ on 
which Buddha commissioned Eahula to assume his appear- 
ance, and manifest himself in his true likeness in the air. 
The king prostrated himself on the ground in adoration, 
and at once made arrangements for founding a temple and 
vihdra under the tree. Then he caused to be carved a figure 
of B&hula ; and, lest suddenly it should perish, the king 
afterwards constructed a chapel for its special preserva- 
tion. At present it is carefully protected by a sort of 
shade (jar) that covers it ; but, notwithstanding this, the 
shadow of the figure constantly removes itself outside the 
building, so that those who behold it cannot help paying 
it religious service (iy circwmamhulatmg it). In this place 
(or chapel) are the shoes of a Pratygka Buddha, which 
have up to the present time resisted decay. They are 
made neither of leather or silk, — in fact, it is impossible 
to determine what the material is. The extreme limits 
of the kingdom of Khotan reach about 3000 li or so from 
east to west. 

In the second year of Shan Kwai (5 ig A.D.) and the yth 
month, 29th day, we entered the kingdom of Chii-ku-po 
(Chakuka Yerkiang). The people of that country are 
mountain-dwellers. The five kinds of cereals grow in abun- 
dance. In eating these, they make them into cakes. They 
do not permit the slaughter of animals, and such of them 
as eat flesh only use that which dies of itself. The cus- 
toms and spoken language are like those of the people of 

implies the use of some magical in- 


constrain Buddha to send 
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Khotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Brahmans. The Hinits of this country can he traversed 
in about five days. 

During the first decade of the 8th month we entered 
the limite of the country of Han-Pan-to (Kabhanday^ 
and going west six days, we ascended the Tsung-ling 
mountains ; advancing yet three days to the west, we 
arrived at the city of Kiueh-Yu;!® and after three days 
more, to the P uh-h o-i mountains. w This spot is extremely 
cold.' The snow accumulates both by winter and summer. 
In the midst of the mountain is a lahe in which dwells a 
mischievous dragon. Pormerly there was a merchant who 
halted at night by the side of the lake. The dragon just 
then happened to be very cross, and forthwith pronounced 
a spell and killed the merchant. The king of Pan-to,i’^ 
hearing of it, gave up the succession to his son, and went 
to the kingdom of U-changis to acc^uire knowledge of the 
spells used by the Brahmans. After four years, having 
procured these secrets, he came back to his throne, and, 
ensconced by the lake, he enchanted the dragon, and, lo 1 
the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of his wickedness, approached the king. The king imme- 
diately banished him from the Tsung-ling mountains more 
than 1 000 li from the lake. The king of the present time is 
of the thirteenth generation (from these events). Prom this 
spot westward the road is one continuous ascent of the 
most precipitous character ; for a thousand li there are over- 
hanging crags, 10,000 fathoms high, towering up to the 
very heavens. Compared with this road, the ruggedness 
of the great pass known as the Mang-men is as nothing, 
and the eminences of the celebrated Hian mountains (in 
Eonan) are like level country. After entering the Tsung- 
ling mountains, step by step, we crept upwards for four days. 


Kabhanda is identified by Yule 
•with Sarikkul and Taah Kwghan. 
Vide infra, vol. ii. p. 298, n. 4b. 

“ Or, Kong-yu. 

This phrase Puh-ho-i may also 


be translated 
Mountains.” 
” That is, 


the “Untrustworthy 
Kavandha or, Kab- 


handa or, Sarikkul. 


Udytoa in Northern India. 
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iWs city going iccsUvard 1275 «. “j 
Moh, The flowers and fruits here are just like those of 
Lo-Yang, but the native buildings and the foreign officials 
are different in appearance. 

rrom the city Mob going west 22 li. we arrive at flie 
city of Han-Mo.® Fifteen li to the south of this city is a 
large temple, with about 300 priests in it Tlj^se prists 
possess a golden full-length figure of Buddha, in h ght a 
Chang and *ths (about 18 feet). Its appearance is very 
imposing, and all the characteristic marks of the bodj are 
bright and distinct. Its face was placed ^ 

ing eastward ; but the figure, not approving o^hat. turnea 
about and looked to the west. The old men ^ 
lowing tradition respecting this figure:— Thej ‘ 

originally it came from the south, transporting iteeu 

through the air. The king of Khotan himsel s emg it. 
paid it worship, and attempted to convey it 0 ’ 

but in the middle of the route, when they halted at ni^ 
the figure suddenly disappeared. On ‘^’^P'^tching men 
look after it, they found it had returned to its old plac . 
Immediately, therefore, (the king) raised a tov ^ 
appointed 400 attendants to sweep and water (the 0 ;■ 

If any of these servitors receive a hurt of any kin , y 
place some gold leaf on this figure according to the injure 
part, and so are directly cured. ]\Ien in after ages ui 
towers around this image of 1 8 feet, and the other ima^e 
towers, all of which are ornamented with many tiou 
sand flags and streamers of variegated silk. There are per 
haps as many as 10,000 of these, and more than ha 0 
them belonging to the Wei country.^® Over the flags are 
inscriptions in the square character, recording the severs 
dates when they were presented ; the greater number are 
of the nineteenth year of Tai Ho, the second year of King 

9 This is probably the Pi-mo of fled with the sandal-wood image of 
Hiuen Tsiang (Pein, iii. 243), the Udyiina, king of Kau 4 fimbl. 

Pein of Marco Polo. The figure That is, were presented by sore- 
described in the text is also alluded reigns of the Wei dynasty, or during 
to by Hiuen Tsiang, and is identi- their reign. 
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Ming, and the second year of Yen Chang.” There -was only 
.one flag with the name of the reigning monarch on it, and 
this was a flag of the period Yaou Tsm (a.d. 406). 

From the town of Han-Mo going west 878 li, we ar- 
rive at the country of Khotan. The king of this country 
weans a golden cap on his head, in shape like the comb of 
a cock ; the appendages of the head-dress hang down be- 
hind him two feet, and they are made of taffeta (Jciin), 
about five inches wide. On state occasions, for the pur- 
pose of imposing effect, there is music performed, consist- 
ing of drums, horns, and golden cymbals. The king is 
also attended by one chief bowman, two spearmen, five 
halberdiers, and, on his right and left, swordsmen, not 
exceeding a hundred men. The poorer sort of women 
here wear trousers, and ride on horseback just as weU as 
their husbands. They burn their dead, and, collecting the 
ashes, erect towers (fau fu) over them. In token of mourn- 
ing they cut their hair and disfigure their faces, as though 
with grief. Their hair is cut to a length of four inches, and 
kept so all round. When the king dies, they do not burn 
his body, but enclose it in a coflSn and carry it far off and 
bury it in the desert. They found a temple to his memory, 
and, at proper times, pay religious service to his manes. 

The king of Khotan” was no believer in the law of 
Buddha. A certain foreign merchantman on a time 
brought a Bhikshu called Pi-lu-shan (Vairochana) to this 
neighbourhood, and located him under a plum-tree to the 
south of this city. On this an informer approached the 
king and said, “A strange Sramana has come (to your 
majesty's dominions) without permission, and is now 

The period iTai-iTb began 477 « One hundred and sixty -five 

A.D. and ended 500 A.D., so that years after the establishment of the 
there could be no nineteenth year of kingdom of Li-yxil (Khotan), the 
this period : either the text is faulty King Vijayasambhava, son of Yeula, 
or it may possibly refer to the nine- ascended the throne, and in the fifth 
teenth year of the reign of Hiao year of his reign the dharma was . 
W^n Ti, which would be 490 a.d. first introduced into Li-yul (Eock- 
The other dates named correspond bill), 
to 502 A.D. and 514 A.D. 
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residing to the south of the city under the plum-tree.” 
The king, hearing this, was angry, and forthwith went to 
see Vairochana. The Bhikshu then addressed the king 
as follows; “ Ju-lai (Tath&gata) has commissioned me to 
come here to request your majesty to build for him a 
perfectly finished pagoda (lit. a pagoda with a surmount- 
ing spire or dish), and thus secure to yourself perpetual 
felicity.” The king said, “ Let me see Buddha, and then 
I ■prill obey him.” Vairochana then sounded a gong on 
which Buddha commissioned Bahula to assume his appear- 
ance, and manifest himself in his true likeness in the air. 
The king prostrated himself on the ground in adoration, 
and at once made arrangements for founding a temple and 
vihdra under the tree. Then he caused to be carved a figure 
of Bahula ; and, lest suddenly it should perish, the king 
afterwards constructed a chapel for its special preserva- 
tion. At present it is carefully protected by a sort of 
shade (jar) that covers it ; but, notwithstanding this, the 
shadow of the figure constantly removes itself outside the 
building, so that those who behold it cannot help paying 
it religious service (by circumamhilaiing it). In this place 
(or chapel) are the shoes of a PratySka Buddha, which 
have up to the present time resisted decay. They are 
made neither of leather or silk, — in fact, it is impossible 
to determine what the material is. The extreme limits 
of the kingdom of Khotan reach about 3000 li or so from 
east to w'est. 

In the second year of Shan Kwai (519 A.D.) and the 7th 
month, 29th day, we entered the kingdom of Chii-ku-po 
(Chakuka — ^Yerkiang). The people of that country are 
mountain-dwellers. The five kinds of cereals grow in abun- 
dance. In eating these, they make them into cakes. They 
do not permit the slaughter of animals, and such of them 
as eat flesh only use that which dies of itself. The cus- 
toms and spoken language are like those of the people of 

. The expression in the oripnal fluence to constrain Buddha to send 
implies the use of some magical in- HShnla. 
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Khotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Brahmans. The limits of this country can be traversed 
in about five days. 

During the first decade of the 8th month we entered 
the limits of the country of Han-Pan-to (Kabhanda),^^ 
and going west six days, we ascended the Tsung-ling 
mountains; advancing yet three days to the west, we 
arrived at the city of Kiueh-Yu;“ and after three days 
more, to the P uh-h o-i mountains.’^® This spot is extremely 
cold. The snow accumulates both by winter and summer. 
In the midst of the mountain is a lake in which dwells a 
mischievous dragon. Formerly there was a merchant who 
halted at night by the side of the lake. The dragon just 
then happened to be very cross, and forthwith pronounced 
a spell and MUed the merchant. The king of Pan-to,!’’’ 
hearing of it, gave up the succession to his son, and went 
to the kingdom of U-chang^® to acquire knowledge of the 
spells used by the Brflhmans. After four years, having 
procured these secrets, he came back to his throne, and, 
ensconced by the lake, he enchanted the dragon, and, lo ! 
the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of his wickedness, approached the king. The king imme- 
diately banished him from the Tsung-ling mountains more 
than 1 000 li from the lake. The king of the present time is 
of the thirteenth generation (from these events). From this 
spot westward the road is one continuous ascent of the 
most precipitous character ; for a thousand li there are over- 
hanging crags, 10,000 fathoms high, towering up to the 
very heavens. Compared with this road, the ruggedness 
of the great pass known as the Mang-men is as nothing, 
and the eminences of the celebrated Hian mountains (m 
Honan) are like level country. After entering the Tsung- 
ling mmmtains,step by step, we crept upwards for four days, 

Kabhanda is identified by Yule be translated the “ Untnistworthy 
with Sarikkul and Taah Kurghan. Mountains.” 

Vide infra, vol. ii. p. 298, n. 4&. That is, Kavandha or, Kab- 

Or, Kong-yu. handa or, Sarikkul. 

This phrase Puh-ho-i may also Udytoa in Korthem India. 
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and then reached the highest part of the range. From this 
point as a centre, looking downwards, it seems just as though 
one was poised in. mid-air. The kingdom of Han-pan-to 
stretches as far as the crest of these mountains.^® Men say 
that this is the middle point of heaven and earth. The 
people of this region use the water of the rivers for irrigating 
their lands ; and when they were told that in the middle 
country (China) the fields were watered by the rain, they 
laughed and said, " How could heaven provide enough for 
all ? ” To the eastward of the capital of this country there is 
a rapid river™ (or a river, Mang-tsin) flowing to the north- 
east towards Sha-leh®' (Kashgar). The high lands of the 
Tsung-ling mountains do not produce trees or shrubs. At 
this time, viz., the 8th month, the air is icy cold, and the 
north wind carries along with it the drifting snow for a 
thousand li. At last, in the middle decade of the pth 
month, we entered the kingdom of Poh-ho (Bolor ?). The 
mountains here are as lofty and the gorges deep as ever. 
The king of the country has built a town, where he resides, 
for the sake of being in the mountains. The people of 
the country dress handsomely, only they use some leathern 
garments. The land is extremely cold — so much so, that 
the people occupy the caves of the mountains as dwelling- 
places, and the driving wind and snow often compel both 
men and beasts to herd together. To the south of this 
country are the great Snowy Mountains, which, in the 
morning and evening vapours, rise up like gem-spires. 

In the first decade of the loth month we arrived at the 
country of the Ye-tha (Ephthalites). The lands of this 
country are abundantly watered by the mountain streams, 
which fertilise them, and flow in front of all the dwellings. 
They have no walled towns, but they keep order by means 


To the west of the Tsung-ling 
mountains all the rivers flow to the 
westward, and enter the sea {Ck. Ed.) 

That is, perhaps, theKarft-Sou 
of Klaproth, which flows into the 
Tiz-&b, an affluent of the Yerkiang 


river ; or it may be the Si-to river, 
on which Yarkand stands, and which 
empties itself into I,ake Lob, in the 
Sandy Desert. 

Sha-leb, perhaps for Su-leh, t.c., 
Kashgftr. 
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of a standing army that constantly moves nere and there. 
These people also use felt garments. The course of the 
rivers is marked by the verdant shrubs. In the summer 
the people seek the cool of the mountains ; in the winter 
they disperse themselves through the villages. They have 
no written character. Their rules of politeness are very 
defective. They have no knowledge at all of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies ; and, in measuring the year, 
they have no intercalary month, or any long and short 
months ; but they merely divide the year into twelve parts, 
and that is all. They receive tribute from all surrounding 
nations : on the south as far as Tieh-lo;^® on the north, the 
entire country of Lae-leh,®^ eastward to Khotan, and west 
to Persia — more than forty countries in all. When they 
come to the court with their presents for the king, there is 
spread out a large carpet about forty paces square, which 
they surround with a sort of rug hung up as a screen. The 
king puts on his robes of state and takes his seat upon a 
gilt couch, which is supported by four golden phoenix birds. 
When the ambassadors of the Great Wei dynasty were pre- 
sented, (ike king), after repeated prostrations, received their 
letters of instruction. On entering the assembly, one man 
announces your name and title ; then each stranger ad- 
vances and retires. After the several announcements are 
over, they break up the assembly. This is the only rule 
they have; there are no instruments of music visible ao 
all. The royal ladies of the Ye-tha®* country also wear 
state robes, which trail on the ground three feet and more ; 
they have special train-bearers for carrying these lengthy 
robes. They also wear on their heads a horn, in length 
eight feet and more, three feet of its length being red 

This may possibly be Tira- The Ye-tha were probably the 
bhukti, the present Tirhnt. But White Huns, or Ephthalites. 
see^ ante, p. xvi. *5 I see no other way of translat- 

_ The L4-la or Lira pec^le occu- ing this passage, although if seems 
pied^Maiava or Valabhi ; \ideinfra, puzzling to know how these royal 
vol. iL p. 266, n. 71, See also note ladies could carry such an ornament 
at the end of this Introduction. as this upon their heads. 
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coral. This they ornamented witli all sorts of gay colours, 
and such is their head-dress. When the royal ladies go 
abroad, then they are carried ; when at home, then they 
seat themselves on a gilded couch, which is made (from 
the ivory ofl) a six-tusked white elephant, with four 
lions (for supporters').^^ Except in this particular, the 
wives of the great ministers are like the royal ladies; 
they in like manner cover their heads, using horns, from 
which hang down veils all round, like precious canopies. 
Both the rich and poor have their distinctive modes of 
dress. These people are of all the four tribes of barba- 
rians the most powerful. The majority of them do not 
believe in Buddha. Most of them worship false gods. 
They kill living creatures and eat their flesh. They use 
the seven precious substances, which all the neighbouring 
countries bring as tribute, and gems in great abundance. 
It is reckoned that the distance of the country of the Ye- 
tha from our capital is upwards of 20,000 li. 

On the first decade of the nth month we entered the 
confines of the country of Po-sse^’ (Persia). This territory 
(ground) is very contracted. Seven days farther on we 
come to a people who dwell in the mountains and are 
exceedingly impoverished. Their manners are rough and 
ill-favoured. On seeing their king, they pay him no 
honour; and when the king goes out or comes in, his 
attendants are few. This countiy has a river which for- 
merly was very shallow ; but afterwards, the mountains 
having subsided, the course of the stream was altered and 
two lakes were formed. A mischievous dragon took up 
his residence here and caused many calamities. In the 
summer he rejoiced to dry up the rain, and in the winter 

“ Literally the passage is, “ They name and atfected Persian manners, 
make the seat from a six-tusked “ 6io<ri5f'oi;<ri ical djro/ic^ioCiTOi rd 
white elephant and four lions.” Hepa-iKa 6vk a^iovmres, ipol doKet, Hap- 

^ The name of Persia or Sastem Ouatot vopl^caBai, XUptiat tTrai 
Persia extended at this time even to irpoairoiSvp.tvot,'' says the Emperor 
the base of the Tsung-ling moun- Julian (Or. efe Chnsfanfm., gest. ii. p. 
tains [vide Elphinstone's India), 63 ; Rawlinson’s Herod., i. 534i 
The Parthians assumed the Persian n.) 
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to pile up the snow. Travellers by his influence are sub- 
jected to all sorts of inconveniences. The snow is so bril- 
liant that it dazzles the sight; men have to cover their 
eyes, or they would be blinded by it; but if they pay 
some religious service to the dragon, they find less diffi- 
culty afterwards. 

In the middle decade of the i ith month we entered the 
country of Shie-Mi (Sfimbi ?). This country is just beyond 
the Tsung-ling mountains. The aspect of the land is still 
rugged ; the people are very poor; the rugged narrow road 
is "dangerous — a traveller and his horse can hardly pass 
along it one at a time. From the country of Po-lu-lai 
(Bolor) to the country of U-chang (Udyfina) they use iron 
chains for bridges. These are suspended in the air for the 
purpose of crossing (over the mountain chasms). On look- 
ing downwards no bottom can be perceived ; there is 
nothing on the side to grasp at in case of a slip, but in a 
moment the body is hurled down 10,000 fathoms. On this 
account travellers will not cross over in case of high winds. 

On the first decade of the 12th month we entered the 
U-chang country (Udyflna). On the north this country 
borders on the Tsung-ling mountains ; on the south it 
joins India. The climate is agreeably warm. The terri- 
tory contains several thousand li.^® The people and pro- 
ductions are very abundant. The fertility of the soil is 
equal to that of the plateau of Lin-tsze^® in China and the 
climate more equable. This is the place where Pe-lo 
(Vessantara) gave his child as alms, and where Bodhi- 
sattva gave his body {to the tigress). Though these old 
stories relate to things so distant, yet they are preserved 
among the local legends (?). The king of the country reli- 
giously observes a vegetable diet ; on the great fast-days 
he pays adoration to Buddha, both morning and evening, 
with sound of drum, conch, vi-m {a sort of lute), flute, and 

=8 There is no word for li in the «> pe-lo, the first and last syllable 
text. Vessantara. 
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all kinds of wind instruments. After mid-day he devotes 
himself to the affairs of government. Supposing a man 
has committed murder, they do not suffer him to he killed ; 
they only banish him to the desert mountains, affording 
him just food enough to keep him alive (lit. a bit and a 
Bup). In investigating doubtful cases, they rely on the 
pure or foul effect of drastic medicines ; then, after exa- 
mination, the punishment is adjusted according to the 
circumstances. At the proper time they let the streams 
overflow the land, by whicli the soil is rendered loamy 
and fertile. All provisions necessary for man are very 
abundant, cereals of every kind (lit. of a hundred sorts) 
flourish, and the different fruits (lit. the five fruits) ripen in 
great numbers. In the evening the sound of the (convent) 
bells may be heard on every side, filling the air (world) ; 
the earth is covered with flowers of different hues, which 
succeed each other winter and summer, and are gathered 
by clergy and laity alike as offerings for Buddha. 

The king of the countrj’- seeing Sung-Yun {inquired 
respecting him, and) on their saying that the ambassadors 
of the Great Wei {dynasty) had come, he courteously 
received their letters of introduction. On understanding 
that the Empress Dowager was devotedly attached to the 
law of Buddha, he immediately turned his face to the 
east, and, with closed hands and meditative heart, bowed 
his head; then, sending for a man who could interpret 
the Wei language, he questioned Sung Yun and said, 
“ Are my honourable visitors men from the region of sun- 
rising ? ” Sung-Yun answered and said, “ Our country is 
bounded on the east by the great sea ; from this the 
sun rises according to the divine will (the command of 
Tatlidgata)’’ The king again asked, “Does that country 
produce holy men ? ” Sung-Yun then proceeded to enlarge 
upon the virtues of Confucius, of the Chow and Laou 

This passage is translated bj' drugs, and decide upon the evi- 
(R.) thus; “When any matter is dence of these” (Tah-kiaii, c. viii. 
involved in doubt, they .appe.il to n. l). 
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(Tseu), of the Ch^yang {period), and then of the silver 
walls and golden palaces of Fairy Land (P’eng lai Shan),®^ 
and then of the spirits, genii, and sages who dwell there ; 
he further dilated on the divina,tion of Kwan-lo, the 
medicinal art of Hwa-to, and the magical power of 
Tso-ts’ze descanting on these various subjects, and pro- 
perly distinguishing their several properties, he finished 
his address. Then the king said, “If these things are 
really as your worship says, then truly yours is the land 
of Buddha, and I ought to pray at the end of my life that 
I may he horn in that country.’* 

After this, Sung-Yun with Hwei Sang left the city 
for the purpose of inspecting the traces which exist of 
the teaching (or religion) of Tathfigata, To the east of 
the river is the place where Buddha dried his clothes. 
When first Tath§,gata came to the country of U-chang, 
he went to convert a dragon-king. He, being angry with 
Buddha, raised a violent storm with rain. The saAghdti 
of Buddha was soaked through and through with the 
wet. After the rain was over, Buddha stopped on a rock, 
and, with his face to the east, sat down whilst he dried 
his robe (ha^hdya). Although many years have elapsed 
since then, the traces of the stripes of the garment are as 
visible as if newly done, and not merely the seams and 
bare outline, but one can see the marks of the very tissue 
itself, so that in looking at it, it appears as if the garment 
had not been removed, and, if one were asked to do it, 
as if the traces might be lifted up {as the garment itself). 
There are memorial towers erected on the spot where 
Buddha sat, and also where he dried his robe. To the 
west of the river is a tank occupied by a niga-raja. By 
the side of the tank is a temple served by fifty priests 
and more. The Hdga-raja ever and anon assumes super- 
natural appearances. The king of the country propitiates 

33 One of the three isles of the « For these names see Mayers’ 
genii, believed to be in the jEastem JR^der 3 3f(tnualf s. vv. 

Sea opposite the coast of China. 
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him with gold and jewels, and other precious offerings, 
which he casts into the middle of the tankj such of 
these as find their way out through a back exit, the 
priests are permitted to retain. Because the dragon thus 
provides for the necessary expenses of this temple (clothes 
and food), therefore men call it the Naga-rfija Temple. 

Eighty li to the north of the royal city there is the trace 
of the shoe of Buddha on a rock. They have raised a 
tower to cover it. The place where the print of the shoe 
is left on the rock is as if the foot had trodden on soft 
mud. Its length is undetermined, as at one time it is 
long, and at another time short. They have now founded 
a temple on the spot, capable of accommodating seventy 
priests and more. Twenty paces to the south of the 
tower is a spring of water issuing from a rock. Buddha 
once purifying (his month), planted a piece of his chewing- 
stick in the ground; it immediately took root, and is at 
present a great tree, which the Tartars call Po-lu.®® To 
the north of the city is the To-lo temple, in which there 
are very numerous appliances for the w'orship of Buddha. 
The pagoda is high and large. The priests’ chambers are 
ranged iu order round the temple (or tower). There are 
sixty full-length golden figures (herein). Tlie king, when- 
ever he convenes (or convening yearly) a great assembly, 
collects the priests in this temple. Oh these occasions 
the Sramanas within the country flock together in great 
crowds (like clouds). Sung-Yun and Hwei Suug, remark- 
ing the strict rules and eminent piety (extreme austerities) 
of those Bhikshus, and from a sense that the e.vample of 
these priests singularly conduced to increase (their own) 
religious feelings, remitted two servants for the use of the 
convent to present the offerings and to water and sweep. 
From the royal city going south-east over a mountainous 
district eight days’ journey, we come to the place where 
Tathagata, practising austerities, gave up his body to feed 


Dantakfishta. « The PHu tree— SWiWora Pmioa. 


Tara (?). 
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a starving tiger. It is a liigli mountain, witli scarped 
precipices and towering peaks that pierce the clouds. 
The fortunate tree and the Ling-chi grow here, whilst the 
groves and fountains (or the forest rivulets), the docile 
stags, and the variegated hues of the flowers, all delight 
the eye. Sung-Yun and Hwei Sang devoted a portion of 
their travelling funds to erect a pagoda on the crest of 
the hill, and they inscribed on a stone, in the square 
character, an account of the great merits of the Wei 
dynasty. This mountain possesses a temple called “ Col- 
lected Bones,” with 300 priests and more. One hundred 
and odd li to the south of the royal city is the place 
where Buddha (Juki), formerly residing in the Mo-hiu 
country, peeled off his skin for the purpose of writing 
upon it, and extracted (Irohc off) a hone of his body for 
the purpose of writing with it.<o A^oka-raja raised a pagoda 
on this spot for the purpose of enclosing these sacred 
relics. It is about ten chang high (120 fed). On the 
spot where he broke off his bone, the marrow ran out and 
covered the surface of a rock, which yet retains the colour 
of it, and is unctuous as though it had only recently 


been done. 

To the south-west of the royal city 500 li is the 
Shen-shi“ hill (or the hill of (the Prince) Sudana). The 
sweet waters and delicious fruits (of this place) are spoken 
of in the sacred books.^^ The mountain dells are agree- 
ably warm ; the trees and shrubs retain a perpetual ver- 
dure. At the time when the pilgrims arrived (ta'i tsuh), 
the gentle breeze which fanned the air, the songs of the 
birds, the trees in their spring-tide beauty, the butterflies 
that fluttered over the numerous flowers, all this caused 
Sung-Yun, as he gazed on this lovely scenery in a distant 


33 Remusat translates it the tree 
htlpa dam. 

Remusat gives “collected gold. 

^0 The text is corrupt. I have 
substituted chu for tso. Mo-hiu is 
the Marfftts; the country would 
therefore be Margiana. But pro- 


bably it refers to the Oxus country. 

Shen-shi, “illustrious resolu- 
tion ; ” evidently a mistake for shen- 
sht, illustrious charity” (Suddna). 

*- That is, in the Mtalca book, 
where the history of Vessantara is 
recorded. 
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land, to revert to lioine thoughts; and so melancholy were 
his reflections, that he brought on a severe attack of ill- 
ness; after a month, however, he obtained some charms 
of the Brahmans, which gave him ease. 

To the south-east of the crest of the hill Shen-shi is a 
rock-cave of the prince," with two chambers to it. Ten 
paces in front of this cave is a great square stone on 
which it is said the prince was accustomed to sit ; above 
this A^&ka raised a memorial tower. 

One li to the south of the tower is the place of the 
Pannas§,ia (leafy hut) of the prince. One li north-east 
of the tower, fifty paces down the mountain, is the place 
where the son and daughter of the prince persisted in 
going round a tree, and would not depart (with the Brdh- 
mau). On this the Brflhman beat them with rods till 
the blood flowed down and moistened the earth. This 
tree still exists, and the ground, stained with blood, now 
produces a sweet fountain of water. Three li to the west 
of the cave is the place where the heavenly king ^akra, 
assuming the appearance of a lion sitting coiled up in the 
road, intercepted Man-kea.^^ On the stone are yet traces 
of his hair and claws : the spot also where Ajitakfita" 
(0-chou-to-kiu) and his disciples nourished the father and 
mother (i.e., the prince and princess). All these have memo- 
rial towers. In this mountain formerly were the beds of 500 


“ That is, of the Prince Sudatta 
or the Bountiful Prince. The whole 
of the history alluded to in the text 
may be found 'in Spence Hardy’s 
JUanual of Suddhum under the 
l^essantara Jdtaka, p. Il6. The 
account states that Wessantara (the 
prince alluded to in the text, called 
“ the Bountiful," because of his ex- 
treme charity) gave to the king of 
Kfilihga a white elephant that had 
the power to compel rain to faU. 
On this the subjects of the prince’s 
father (who was called Sanda) forced 
him to banish the prince, with his 
wife (Madri-d6wi) and his two 
children, to the rook Wankagiri, 


where the events alluded to in the 
text occurred. See Trie and Ser- 
pent Worship, pi. Ixv. fig. i. 

** This may possibly allude to 
Madri-dfiwi ; the symbol lea de- 
notes “0 lady." We read that 
Sakra caused some wild beasts to 
appear to keep Madri-dCwi from 
coming back. See Spence Hardy, 
loc. cil.; and also the lions in the 
SSnchi sculpture. Tree and Serpent 
Worship, pk xxxii. fig. 2. 

® Called Achchhuta in the Singha- 
lese accounts. He was an ascetic 
who resided in the neighbourhood 
of the hilL 
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Arliats, ranged north and south in a double row ; their seats 
also were placed opposite one to another. There is now a 
great temple here with about 200 priests. To the north of 
the fountain which supplied the prince with water is a 
temple. A herd of wild asses frequent this spot for graz- 
ing. No one drives them here, but they resort here of 
their own accord. Daily at early morn they arrive ; they 
take their food at noon, and so they protect the temple. 
These are spirits who protect the tower (protecting-tower- 
spirits), commissioned for this purpose by the Rlshi Uh- 
po.^° In this temple there formerly dwelt a Shami (SrS,- 
manera), who, being constantly occupied in sifting ashes 
(bclonginff to the convent), fell into a state of spiritual 
ecstasy (Samddhi). The Karmadana^'^ of the convent 
had his funeral obsequies performed, and drew him about, 
without his perceiving it, whilst his skin hung on his 
shrunken bones. The Rlshi Uh-po continued to take the 
office of the SramanSra in the sifting of the ashes. On 
this the king of the country founded a chapel to the 
Rishi, and placed in it a figure of him as he appeared, and 
ornamented it with much gold leaf. 

Close to the peak of this hill is a temple of Po-keen, 
built by the Yakshas. There are about eighty priests in it. 
They say that the Arhats and Yakshas continually come to 
offer religious services, to water and sweep the temple, and 
to gather wood for it. Ordinary priests are not allowed 
to occupy this temple. The Shaman To-Ying, of the 
Great Wei dynasty, came to this temple to pay religious 
worship ; but having done so, he departed, without daring 
to take up his quarters there. During the middle decade 
of the 4th month of the first year of Ching-Kwong (520 
A.D.), we entered the kingdom of GandhS,ra. This country 
closely resembles the territory of TJ-chang. It was formerly 
called the country of Y e-po-lo.^^ This is the country which 

The symbol for" Uh” ifidpubtful. to the N.E. of Mungali (the capital 

The steward. of U-chang) gave rise to the river 

Referring, in all probability, to Subhavastu or Sweti, that flows 
the dragon Apalala, whose fountain through this territory. 
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the Ye-tlias^® destroyed, and afterwards set up Lae-lih to "be 
king™ over the country; since which events two generations 
iiave passed. The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was 
cruel and vindictive, and he practised the most barbarous 
atrocities. He did not believe the law of Buddlia, but 
loved to worship demons. The people of the country be- 
longed entirely to the Brfihman caste ; they had a great 
respect for the law of Buddha, and loved to read the sacred 
books, when suddenly this king came into power, who was 
strongly opposed to anything of the sort. Entirely self- 
reliant on his own strength, he had entered on a war with 
the country of Ki-pin (Cophene),®^ disputing the boun- 
daries of their kingdom, and his troops had been already 
engaged in it for three years. 

The king has 700 war-elephants, each of which carries 
ten men armed with sword and spear, while the elephants 
are armed with swords attached to their trunks, with 
which to fight when at close quarters. The king continu- 
ally abode with his troops on the frontier, and never re- 
turned to his kingdom, in consequence of which the old 
men had to labour and the common people were oppressed. 
Sung-Yun repaired to the royal camp to deliver his creden- 
tials. The king ™ was very rough with him, and failed to 
salute him. He sat still whilst receiving the letters. 
Sung-Yun perceived that these remote barbarians were 
unfit for exercising public duties, and that their arrogancy 
refused to be checked. The king now sent for interpre- 
ters, and addressed Sung-Yun as follows : “ Has your 
worship not suffered much inconvenience in traversing 
all these countries and encountering so many dangers 

" Alluding perhaps to the_ con- This king was probably tho 
quest of Kitolo, at the beginning of one called Onuwei, who reigned 
the fifth century. The king con- under the title “ So-lin-teu-pim-teu- 
qiiered Gandhara, and made Pesha- fa Khan,” or, " the prince who 
"■ar hia capital. Bcizea and holds firmly.” We are 

Or, Bet up a L&ra dynasty, but told that he refuaed homage to the 
the context is obscure. Wei Tartars, alluding probably to 
Then in the possession of the the circumstance recorded in this 
Great Yuchi, whose capital was account of Sung-Yun (C.) 
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on the road ? ” Sung-Yun replied, “ We have been sent 
by our royal mistress to search for works of the great 
translation through distant regions. It is true the dif- 
ficulties of the road are great, yet we cannot {dare 
not) say we are fatigued ; but your majesty and your 
forces {three arinied), as you sojourn here on the fron- 
tier of your kingdom, enduring all the changes of heat 
and cold, are not you also nearly worn out?” The 
king, replying, said, ” It is impossible to submit to such 
a little country as this, and I am sorry that you should 
ask such a question.” Sung-Yun, on first speaking 
with the king, {thought), "This barbarian is unable to 
discharge with courtesy his official duties; he sits still 
whilst receiving diplomatic papers; ” and now being about 
to reply to him again, he determined to reprove him as a 
fellow-man (or having the feelings of a man) ; and so he 
said, “ Mountains are high and low — rivers are great and 
small — amongst men also there are distinctions, some being 
noble and others ignoble. The sovereign of the Ye-tha, 
and also of U-chang, when they received our credentials, 
did so respectfully ; but your majesty alone has paid us 
no respect." The king, replying, said, " When I see the 
king of the Wei, then I will pay my respects; but to 
receive and read his letters whilst seated, what fault 
can be found with this? When men receive a letter 
from father or mother, they don’t rise from their seats 
to read it. The Great Wei sovereign is to me (for the 
nonce) both father and mother, and so, without being 
unreasonable, I will read the letters you bring me still 
sitting down.” Sung-Yun then took his departure without 
any official salutation. He took up his quarters in a temple, 
in which his entertainment was very poor. At this time 
the country of Po-tai®® sent two young lions to the king 
of Gandhara as a present. Sung-Yun had an opportunity 

Perhaps the same as the Fa-ti 282). But the character of the text 
(Betik) of Hiuen Tsiang, 400 li to is sd unfinished, that Po-tai may 
the west of Bokhara {Jul. tome iii. p. stand for Badakshan. 
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of seeing them ; he noticed their fiery temper and coura- 
geous mien. The pictures of these animals common in 
China are not at all good resemblances of them. 

After this, going west five days, they arrived at the 
place where Tathdgata made an offering of his head for 
the sake of a man, where there is both a tower and 
temple, with about twenty priests. Going west three 
days, we arrive at the great river Sin-tu. On the west 
bank of this river is the place where TathAgata took the 
form of {or became) a great fish called Ma-kio {MaJeara), 
and came out of the river, and for twelve years supported 
the people with his flesh. On this spot is raised a memo- 
rial tower. On the rock are still to be seen the traces of 
the scales of the fish. 

Again going west thirteen days’ journey, we arrived at 
the city of Fo-sha-fu.®< The river valley {in which this 
city is built) is a rich loamy soil. The city walls have gate- 
defences. The houses are thick, and there are very many 
groves {around the city), whilst fountains of water enrich the 
soil ; and as for the rest, there are costly jewels and gems 
in abundance. The customs of the people are honest and 
virtuous. Within this city there is an heretical temple of 
ancient date called “Sang-teh” (Sfinti?). All religious 
persons frequent it and highly venerate it. To the north 
of the city one li is the temple of the Wliite Elephant 
Palace.*® Within the temple all is devoted to the service of 
Buddha. There are here stone images highly adorned and 
very beautiful, very many in number, and covered with 
gold sufficient to dazzle the eyes. Before the temple and 
belonging to it is a tree called the White Elephant Tree, 
from which, in fact, this temple took its origin and name. 


. ^•‘rusha (Po-loa-sha) of the passage, then-it may perhaps bo 
rendered thus : " Within and without 
“ In this passage I take the word this city there are very many old 
p 1X5 fu'’ 5 for temples, which are named ‘Sang- 

Pan (Brahman), m which case teh ’ (sandf, union or assembly ?).” 
the eyreseion Wei /«» would « This is probably the Pilus.'lra 
mean heretical Bmhmans." If of Hiuen Tsiang (Jul. tome ii. 

tuiB be not the correct translivtion of p. 54). 
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Its leaves and flowers are like those of the Chinese date- 
tree, and its fruit begins to ripen in the winter quarter. 
The tradition common amongst the old people is this : 
“ That when this tree is destroyed, then the old law of 
Buddha will also perish.” Within the temple is a picture 
of the prince and his wife, and the figure of the Brahman 
begging the boy and the girl. The Tartars, seeing this pic- 
ture, could not refrain from tears. 

Again going west one day’s journey, we arrive at the 
place where Tathagata plucked out his eyes to give in 
charity. Here also is a tower and a temple. On a stone 
of the temple is the impress of the foot of KS,^yapa Buddha. 
Again going west one day, we crossed a deep river,®® more 
than 300 paces broad. Sixty li south-west of this we 
arrive at the capital of the country of Gandhara.®® Seven 
li to the south-east of this city there is a Tsioh-li Feou- 
thou®® {a pagoda with a surmottniing pole). [The record of 
Tao-Yung says, “ Four li to the east of the city,"] Inves- 
tigating the origin of this tower, we find that when TathiV 
gata was in the world he was passing once through this 
country with his disciples on his mission of instruction ; 
on which occasion, when delivering a discourse on the 
east side of the city, he said, " Three hundred years after 
my J^irvdna, there will be a king of this country called 
Ka-ni-si-ka (Kanishka). On this spot he will raise a 
pagoda {Feott-thou). Accordingly, 300 years after that 
event, there was a king of this country so called. On 
one occasion, when going out to the east of the city, he 
saw four children engaged in making a Buddhist tower 
out of cows’ dung. They had raised it about three feet 
high, when suddenly they disappeared {or, it fell), [The 
record states, “ One of the children, raising himself in 
the air and turning towards the king, repeated a verse 
{gdthd)^ The king, surprised at this miraculous event. 

That is, of the Bountiful Prince Tdoh-li means “a sparrow,” 
(Wessantara) referred to before. but it is phonetic for iMa, a Bur- 

The Indus. mounting Bpear or trident. 

That is, Peshawar. 
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immediately erected a tower for the purpose of enclosing 
(ihc small pagoda), but gradually the small tower grew 
higher and higher, and at last went outside and removed 
itself 400 feet off, and there stationed itself. Then the king 
proceeded to widen the foundation of the great tower 300 
paces and more.®' [The record of Tao-Yung says 390 paces.] 
To crown all, he placed a roof-pole upriglit aud even. 
[The record of Tao-Yung says it was 35 feet high.] 
Throughout the building he used carved wood; he con- 
structed stairs to lead to the top. The roof consisted 
of every kind of wood. Altogether there were thirteen 
storeys ; above which there was an iron pillar, three feet 
high,®- with thirteen gilded circlets. Altogether the height 
from the ground was 700 feet. [Tao-Yung says the iron 
pillar was 88/^ feet {high), with fifteen encircling discs, 
and 63y% changs from the ground (743 fcct)!\ Tliis meri- 
torious work being finished, the dung pagoda, ns at first, 
remained three paces south of the great tower. Tlie 
Brahmans, not believing that it was really made of dung, 
dug a hole in it to see. Although years have elapsed 
since these events, this tower has not corrupted; and 
although they have tried to fill up the hole with scented 
earth, they have not been able to do so. It is now 
enclosed with a protecting canopy. The Tsioh-li pagoda, 
since its erection, has been three times destroyed by light- 
ning, but the Idngs of the country have each time restored 
it. The old men say, “ When this pagoda is finally de- 
stroyed by lightning, then the law of Buddha also will 
perish.” 

The record of Tao-Yung says. "When the king had 
finished all the work except getting the iron pillar up 
to the top, he found that he could not raise this heavy 
weight. He proceeded, therefore, to erect at the four 
corners a lofty stage ; he expended in the work large trea- 


Hiuen Tsiang says it was a 1 
and a half in circumference. 

Most likely there is a mistaki 


in the text ; the height of the iron 
pillar should ho 50 feet. 
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sures, and then he with his queen and princes ascending 
on to it, burnt incense and scattered flowers, with all 
their hearts and power of soul; then, with one turn of 
the windlass, they raised the weight, and so succeeded in 
elevating it to its place. The Tartars say, therefore, that 
the four heavenly kings lent their aid in this work, and 
that, if they had not done so, no human strength would 
have been of any avail. Within the pagoda there is con- 
tained every sort of Buddhist utensil ; here are .gold and 
jewelled (vessels) of a thousand forms and vast variety, 
to name which even would be no easy task. At sunrise 
the gilded discs of the vane are lit up with dazzling glory, 
whilst the gentle breeze of morning causes the precious 
bells (that are suspended from the roof) to tinkle with a 
pleasing sound. Of all the pagodas of the western world, 
this one is by far the first (in size and importance). At 
the first completion of this tower they used true pearls 
in making the network covering over the top ; but after 
some years, the king, reflecting on the enormous value of 
this ornamental wo,rk, thought thus with himself : “ After 
my decease (ftoneral) I fear some invader may carry it 
off” — or “supposing the pagoda should fall, there will be 
no one with means sufficient to re-build it ; ” on which 
he removed the pearl work and placed it in a copper vase, 
which he removed to the north-west of the pagoda loo 
paces, and' buried it in the. earth. Above the spot he 
planted a tree, which is called Po-tai {Bddhi), the branches 
of which, spreading out on each side, with their thick 
foliage, completely shade the spot from the sun. Under- 
neath the tree on each side there are sitting figures {of 
Btiddha) of the same height, viz., a chang and a half (17 
feet). There are always four dragons in attendance to 
protect these jewels ; if a man {ordy in his heart) covets 
them, calamities immediately befall him. l"’here is also 
a stone tablet erected on the spot, and engraved on it 
are these words of direction : “ Hereafter, if this tower is 
destroyed, after long search, the virtuous man may find 
VOL. I. h 
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here pearls (of value sufficient) to help him restore 
it,” 

Fifty paces to the south of the Tsioh-li pagoda there 
is a stone tower, in shape perfectly round, and two cliang 
high (27 feet). There are many spiritual indications 
(shown by it ) ; so that men, by touching it, can find out 
if they are lucky or unlucky. If they are lucltj', then by 
touching it the golden bells will tinkle ; but if unlucky, 
then, though a man should violently push the tower, no 
sound would be given out. Hwei Sang, having travelled 
from his country, and fearing that he miglit not have a 
fortunate return, paid worship to this sacred tower, and 
sought a sign from it. On this, he did but touch it with 
his finger, and immediately the bells rang out. Obtaining 
this omen, he comforted his heart. And the result proved®^ 
the truth of the augury. When Hwei Sang first went 
up to the capital, the Empress had conferred upon him 
a thousand streamers of a hundred feet in length and of 
the five colours, and five hundred variegated silk (mats ?) 
of scented grass. The princes, dukes, and nobility had 
given him two tliousaud flags. Hwei Sang, in his journey 
from Khotan to GandhSli’a, — ^wherever there was a dis- 
position to Buddhism — had freely distributed these in 
charity ; so that when he arrived here, he had only left 
one flag of 100 feet in length, given him by the Empress. 
This he decided to offer as a present to the tower of 
Sivika-raja, whilst Sung-Yun gave two servants to the 
Tsioh-li pagoda in perpetuity, to sweep it and water it. 
Hwei Sang, out of the little travelling funds lie had left, 
employed a skilful artist to depict on copper the Tsioh-li 
pagoda and also the four principal pagodas of Sakyamuni. 

After this, going north-west seven days’ journey, they 
crossed a great river (Indus)i Jind arrived at the place 
where Tathdgata, when he was Sivika-rfija,®* delivered the 
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dove; here there is a temple and a tower also. There 
was formerly here a large storehouse of ^ivika-raja, which 
was burnt down. The grain which was in it was parched 
with the heat, and is still to be found in the neighbour- 
hood (of the ruins). If a man take hut a single grain 
of this, he never suffers from fever; the people of the 
country also take it to prevent the power of®® the sun 
hurting them. 

[The records of Tao-Yung say, “ At hTa-ka-lo-ho®® there 
is a skull-hone of Buddha, four inches round, of a yel- 
lowish-white colour, hollow underneath, (sufficient) to 
receive a man’s finger, shining, and in appearance like a 
wasp-nest.] 

We then visited the Ki-ka-lam®^ temple. This contains 
the robe (hashdya) of Buddha in thirteen pieces, In 
measurement this garment is as long as it is broad (or, 
when measured, it is sometimes long and sometimes broad). 
Here also is the staff of Buddha, in length a chang and 
seven-tenths (alout i8 feet), in a wooden case, which is 
covered with gold leaf. The weight of this staff is very 
uncertain ; sometimes it is so heavy that a hundred men 
cannot raise it, and at other times it is so light that one 
man can lift it. In the city of Na-kie (HagaTah§,ra) is a 
tooth. of Buddha and also some of his hair, both of which 
are contained in precious caskets; morning and evening 
religious offerings are made to them. 

We next arrive at the cave of G6p§-la,®® where is the 
shadow of Buddha. Entering the mountain cavern fifteen 
feet, and looking for a long time (or, at a long distance) 
at the western®® side of it opposite the door, then at length 
the figure, with its characteristic marks, appears; on 
going nearer to look at it,_it gradually grows fainter 

Or, to enable them to bear the The text is here, as in various 
power of the sub. other parts, corrupt. I have.substi- 

NagarahSra. tuted jpo for lo in G6p9.1a ; and Jcuh 

^ The Khakkharam Temple, or for luh, i.e., “ cave ” for •* deer.” 
the Temple of the Religious Staff The text has sz’ (four) for si 
(vide Fa-Man, cap. xiii.) . (west). 
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and then disappears. On touching the place where it 
was with the hand, there is nothing but the bare wall. 
Gradually retreating, the figure begins to come in view 
again, and foremost is conspicuous that peculiar mark 
between the eyebrows ™ (iVnu), which is so rare among 
men. Before the cave is a square stone, on whicli is a 
trace of Buddha’s foot. 

One hundred paces south-west of the cave is the place 
where Buddha washed his robe. One li to the north of 
the cave is the stone cell of Mudgalyayana ; to the north 
of which is a mountain, at the foot of which the great 
Buddha with his own hand made a pagoda ten chan/i 
high (115 fed). They say that when this tower sinks 
down aud enters the earth, then the law of Buddha will 
perish. There are, moreover, seven towers here, to the 
south of which is a stone with an inscription on it ; they 
say Buddha himself wrote it. The foreign letters are dis- 
tinctly legible even to the present time. 

Hwei Sang abode in the country of U-chang two years. 
The customs of the western foreigners (Tartars) are, to a 
great extent, similar {with oxers ) ; the minor differences we 
cannot fully detail. When it came to the second month 
of the second year of Ching-un (52 1 a . d .) he began to return. 

The foregoing account is principally drawn from the 
private records of Tao-Yung and Sung-Yun. The details 
given by Hwei Sang were never wholly recorded. 

I think this is the meaning of mark, facc-distinguialiing, so rare 
the passage, “We begin to see the among men.” 


2S^OTE, _p. xci.— With reference to I/ila or Lfira, it seems from Cim- 
ningham’s remark {Arch. vol. ii. p. 31 ) that this term is equivalent to 

“lord. The Laras, according to Hiuen Tsiang, dwelt in M»alava and 
Valabhh It was from this region that the ancestors of Vijaya came (2ncl. 
Antxq.), vol. xiii. p. 35, n. 25 ; sec also Joum. of Pm Text Soc., 1SS3, p. 59). 
It IS worth consideration whether these L^iras or Lords were akin to the 
Vrtjiis of Vaisali, who were also “lords" (Gothic, Fraitjajt) (?), and whether 
they were not both Northern invaders allied to the Yue-chi. The fable of 
the daughter of the king of Vahga cohabiting with awild lion (Dtjoaroj/isa, 
chat), ix.i mav Rtmnic that one of these Northerners (who were called 
" rnhabiff.,1 V 


chap, ix.) may simply in xiuikuciuci' 

iioiw) carried off a native girl and cohabiteVwithlierr r ruin rn.a uu.uii 
prang the thirty-two brothers, of whom the eldest were Vijaya and Suineta 
[vide Bipavaihsa, loc. ctf.) ■' •' 
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Records of the Western Wdrld^ {compiled during) the Great Tang'^ 
dynasty (a.D. 618-907) ; translated by Imperial command by 
Hiuen Tsiang^ a Doctor of the three Pitakas, and edited by 
Pien Hi, a Shaman of the Ta-tsuhg-chi Temple. 


PREFACE.-* 

When of yore the precious hair-circle ^ shed forth its flood 
of light, the sweet dew was poured upon the great thou- 
sand {worlds),^ the golden mirror’* displayed its brightness, 
and a fragrant wind was spread over the earth ; then it 
was known that he had appeared in tlie three worlds ® 


^ The “Western Worhl.” This 
expression denotes generally the 
countries west of China. Mr. 
Mayers, in his note on Chang K’ien 
{ Reader's Manual, No. 18), confines 
the meaning to Turkistftn. 

“ That is, during the reign of 
T’ai Tsung (Cheng Kwan) of the 
Great T’ang dynasty, A.D. 646. 

3 Hiuen Tsiang : in spelling Chi- 
nese names, the method of Dr. Wells 
Williams in his Tonic Dictionary has 
been generally followed. See note 10. 

■* This preface was ^v^itten by 
Chang Yueh, who flourished as 
.minister of state under T’ang Hiian 
Tsung (A.D. 713-756). He is called 
Tchang-choue by Stan. Julien. It 
is written in the usual ornate 
style of such compositions. I have 
mostly followed Julien’s rendering 
VOL. I. 


and refer the reader to his e.xplana; 
tory notes for fuller information. 

® This phrase designates one of 
the thirty-two marks {viz. the Unfa) 
which characterise a great man, and 
which were recognised on the Bud- 
dha. See Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne 
Loi, pp. 30, 543, 553, and 616 ; In- 
trod. Buddh. (2d ed.), p. 308 ; Fou- 
caux, Lalita Vistara, p. 286 ; Beal, 
Fo-sho-Ainy-tsan-kihg, I. i. 83, 84, 
114, &&; Hodgson, Bssays (Seram r 
pore edit.), p. 129, or (Lond. 1874) 
pt. i. p. 90; Hardy, Manual of 
Buddhism (2d ed.), p. 150, &c. 

® Julien explains this as “the 
great chiliocosm,” and refers to 
Remnsat, Melang. Post., p. 94. 

^ The moon.. 

® Buddha had appeared in the 
world of desires {KdmadhdUi), the 
A 
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■who is rightly named the lord of the earth. His bright- 
ness, indeed, dwells in the four limits (of the universe), but 
his sublime model was fixed in the middle of the world. 
Whereupon, as the sun of wisdom declined, the shadow of 
his doctrine spread to the East, the grand rules of the 
emperor ® diffused themselves afar, and his imposing laws 
reached to the extremities of the West. 

There was in the. temple of “ great benevolence ” a 
doctor of the three Pifakas called Hiuen Tsiang.'® His 
common name was Chin-shi. His ancestors came from 
Ing-chuen;^^ the emperor Hien^* held the sceptre; 
reigning at Hwa-chau,^® he opened the source. The 
great Shun entertained the messengers as he laid on 
Li-shan“ the foundation of his renown. Tlie three 
venerable ones distinguished themselves during the years 
of Zi.i® The six extraordinary (events) shone during the 
Han period. In penning odes there was one who equalled 
the clear moon ; in wandering by the way there was one 
who resembled the brilliant stars — (his ilbistrious ancestors) 
like fishes in the lake, or as birds assembled before the 
wind, by their choice services in the world served to pro- 
duce as their result an illustrious descendant. 

The master of the law under these fortunate influences 
came into the world. In him were joined sweetness and 
virtue. These roots, combined and deeply planted, pro- 
duced their fruits rapidly. The source of his wisdom 
(reason) was deep, and wonderfully it increased. At his 
opening life he was rosy ns the evening vapours and 


■world of forms (jR<lpadhil(u\, the 
world without forms (ArfljxidWtu). 
— J ulien. But here it simply means 
“ in the world,” 

“ The emperor T’ai-tsung of tho 
Tang dynasty (a.d. 627-649). 

I adopt this mode of spelling 
for reasons stated in the introdne- 
Uoii. He is generally known from 
Julien’s French version ns “Hionen 
Tbsang.” Mr. Mayers (Reader's 
Manual, p. 290) calls him Hunn 
Chwau ; Mr. Wylie, Yudn-Chwiing ; 


and tho name .is also represented by 
HhUen-ChwWig. 

Yu-chcu, in the province of 
Honan. — Jut 

** That is, Hwang Ti (ttO. 2697), 
otherwise called Hien-yuen-shL 
“ Hwa-chnu was an island of the 
kingdom of Hwa.siu, where Fo-hi 
fixed his court — Jul. 

>* For Shun and la-shan consult 
Marers under 61/tvn (op. ci£. Na 617), 
“ /.e., under tho reign of the Chau, 
whose family name was K’i. — JuL 
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(round) as the rising moon. As a boy (collectinff-sand age) 
he was sweet as the odour of cinnamon or the vanilla tree. 
When he grew up he thoroughly mastered the Fan and 
the nine borders « were filled with (bore) his renown, 
the five prefectures (orpalaces) together resounded his praise! 

At early dawn he studied the true and the false, and 
through the night shone forth his goodness ; the mirror of 
his wisdom, fixed on the true receptacle, remained station- 
ary. He considered the limits of life, and was perman- 
ently at rest (in the persuasim that) the vermilion ribbon 
and the violet silken tassels are the pleasing bonds that 
keep one attached to the world ; but the precious car and 
the fed pillow, these are the means of crossing the ford 
and escaping the world. Wherefore he put away from 
him the pleasures of sense, and spoke of finding refuge in 
some hermit retreat. His noble brother Chang-tsi°was 
a master of the law, a pillar and support of the school of 
Buddha. He was as a dragon or an elephant (or a dragon- 
elephant) in his own generation, and, as a falcon or a 
crane, he mounted above those to come. In the court 
and the wilderness was his fame exalted; within and 
without was his renown spread. Being deeply afiection- 
ate, they loved one another, and so fulfilled the harmony 
of mutual relationship (parentage). The master of the 
law was diligent in his labour as a student ; he lost not 
a moment of time, and by his studies he rendered his 
teachers illustrious, and was an ornament to his place of 
study. His virtuous qualities were rightJy balanced, and 
he caused the perfume of his fame to extend through the 
home of his adoption. Whip raised, he travelled on his 
even way ; he mastered the nine divisions of the books, 
and swallowed (the lake) Mong;^8 -worked his 
paddles across the dark ford ; he gave his attention to 


Tbnt is, the boolca of the legen- 
dary period of Chinese history, from 
28 w B.a to 2697 B.C. 

Or t 7 ic ntTie idandt {JUiiu-kao- 
tool -in); concerning which there is 


a passage in the Shi Nins.—Jul 

p.nii. 

To swallow the lake Mong is a 
Metaphorical way of saying he had 
acquired a vast erudition.-^ ui 
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{looked doion upon) tlie four VMas, whilst finding 
smalL*® 

From this time ho travelled forth and frequented places 
of discussion, and so passed many years, his merit com- 
pleted, even as his ability was perfected. Reaching hack 
to the beginning, when the sun and moon first lit up with 
their brightness the spiritually {created) world, or, ns 
Tseu-yun, with his kerchief suspended at his girdle, 
startled into life {developed) his spiritual powers, so in his 
case the golden writing gradually unfolded itself. He waited 
for the autumn car, yet hastened ns the clouds; he moved 
the handle of jade-® for a moment, and the mist-crowds 
were dispersed as the heaped-up waves. As the occasion 
required, ho could use the force of the fiying discus or un- 
derstand the delicate sounds of the lute used in worship.^ 

With all the fame of these acquirements, he yet em- 
barked in the boat of humility and departed alone. In 
the land of Hwan-yuen ho first broke down the boasting 
of the iron-clad stomach;- in the village of Ring-lo in a 
moment ho o.xhibited the wonder of the floating wood.®® 
Men near and afar beheld him with admiration as they 
said one to another, “Long ago we heard of the eight 
dragons of the family of Sun, but now we sec the double 
wonder (/re) of the gate of Chin. Wonderful arc the 
men of Ju and Ing.”2‘ This is tnic indeed !• The master 


_ ” To find " Lv Bmnll” is an allu- 
sion to a passage in Mencius : “ Con- 
funiua mounted on the mountain of 
the East, and found that the king of 
Lu (t'.f., his ou-n country) a-as smalL" 
(Jul.) The meaning of the expres- 
sion in tho text seems to be tliat 
Hiuen Tsiang found his oa-n studies 
contracted and small, so he bent 
dorrn his head to examine the r&ias. 

'1 he fly -flap of the orator has a 
jade handle. 

So I have ventured to trans- 
late tho word pat, although in tho 
addenda at the end of Book L the 
word is considered corrupt. 

" This probably refers to some 


minor encounter or discussion which 
Hiuen Tsiang had in hi.s own country. 
Tho expression "iron-chad stomach " 
refera to the story told of ono lio 
met avith in his travels in India who 
wore an iron corslet lest his learn- 
ing should burst open Itis body. — Si- 
yu-Ia, book x. fol. 9. 

^ 1 cannot but think this U’fcrs 
to tho ability of Hiuen Tsiang in hit- 
ting on the solution of n dilflcult 
oucstion, as tho blind tortoise with 
clifFiculty finds tho bole in a floating 
piece of wood. 

The rivers Ju and Ing arc in the 
province of Honan. Thesaying in the 
text is quoted from a letter addressed 
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of the law, from his early days till he grew up, pondered 
in heart the mysterious principles (of religion). His fame 
spread wide among eminent men. 

At this time the schools were mutually contentious ; 
they hastened to grasp the end without regarding the 
beginning; they seized the flower and rejected the reality; 
so there followed the contradictory teaching of the Horth 
and South, and the confused sounds of “ Yes ” and “ No,” 
perpetual words ! On this he was afflicted at heart, and 
fearing lest he should be unable to find out completely the 
errors of translations, he purposed to examine thoroughly 
the literature of the perfttme elephant , and to copy 
throughout the list of the dragon palace.^® 

With a virtue of unequalled character, and at a time 
favourable in its indications, he took his staff, dusted his 
clothes, and set off for distant regions. On this he left 
behind him the dark waters of the Pa river;” he bent his 
gaze forwards ; he then advanced right on to the T’sung- 
ling mountains. In following the courses of rivers and 
crossing the plains he encountered constant dangers. Com- 
pared with him Po-wang went but a little way, and the 
journey of Fa-hien^® was short indeed. In all the dis- 
tricts through which he journeyed he learnt thoroughly 
the dialects ; he investigated throughout the deep secrets 
{of religion) and penetrated to the very source of the 
stream. Thus he was able to correct the books and trans- 


by Siun-yu to the emperor during 
the eastern Han dynasty,— Jnl. 

If we may venture to give a 
meaning to this expression, the 
“perfume elephant” {Gandhahastt), 
which so frequently occurs in Bud- 
dhist books, it may refer to the soli- 
tary elephant (bull’ elephant) when in 
rut. A perfume then flows from hia 
ears. The word is also applied to an 
elephant of the very best class. 

-® The books carried (as the fable 
says) to the palace of the Nagas to 
be kept in safety. 

^ It rises in the Jjan-thien dis- 
trict of the department of Si-’gan-fu 
in the province of Shen-si. — Jul. 


The celebrated general Chang 
K’ien, who lived in the secondeentury 
B.C., was the first Chinese who pene- 
trated to the extreme regions of the 
west “ In B.o. 122 ho was sent to 
negotiate treaties With the kingdom 
of Si-yu, the present TurkistSn " 
(Mayers). He was ennobled as the 
Marquis Po-Wang. Beal, Travels of 
Fak-hian, &c., pp. xvii, xviii ; Pau- 
thier, Jour. Asiat., ser. iii. 1839, p. 
260 ; Julien, Jour. Asiat., ser. iv. 
tom. X. (1847), or Ind.Ant., vol. ix. 

pp. 14, 15. 

^ The well-known Chinese Bud- 
dhist traveller, A.D, 399-414. 
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cend {iU ivriicrs of) India. The texts being transcribed 
on palm leaves, lie then returned to China. 

The Emperor T’ai Tsung, rurnaraed Wen-wang-ti, who 
held the golden wlieel and was seated royally on the 
throne, waited with impatience for that eminent man. Ho 
summoned him therelore to the greeu enclosure, and, 
impressed by his past acquirements, he knelt before him 
in the yellow palace. With his hand he wrote proclama- 
tions full of affectionate sentiments; the officers of the 
interior attended him constantly; condescending to ex- 
hibit his illustrious thoughts, he wrote a preface to the 
sacred doctrine of the Tripifalca, consisting of 780 words. 
The present erpperor (Kao Tsung) had composed in the 
spring pavilion a sacred record consisting of 579 words, 
in which he sounded to the bottom the stream of deep 
mystery and expressed liimsclf in lofty utterances. But 
now, if he {ffiuen Tsiang) had not displayed his wisdom in 
the wood of the cock,®' nor scattered his brightness on the 
peak of the vulture,®® how could he {the emperor) have 
been able to abase his sacred composition in the praise of 
the ornament of his time? 

In virtue of a royal mandate, he {Hittcn Tsiang) trans- 
lated 657 works from the original Sanskrit {Fan). Having 
thoroughly examined the different manners of distant 
countries, the diverse customs of separate people, the 
various products of the soil and the class divisions of the 
people, the regions where the royal calendar is received 
and where the sounds of moral instruction have come, he 
has composed in twelve books the Ta-t' ang-si-yu-ki. Herein 
he has collected and written down the most secret prin- 
ciples of the religion of Buddha, couched in language 
plain and precise. It may be said, indeed, of him, that 
his works perish not. 


so (jreen enclosure suTTomid- 
ing the imperial seat or throne. 

The Kvkkufa lanahdrdma near 
Patna. 

The Vulture Peak {GfldhrakOta 
panata), near Kfijagpha. 


*• The royal calendar is tho work 
diatributed annually throughout the 
empire, containing all information 
as to the eeasons, &c. — JuL 
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BOOK L 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THIRTY-FOUR COUNTRIES. 

(i) O-fci-nt/ (2) E'iu.ehi; (3) Poh-lvk-hm; (4) Nu-cMi-him; (s) 
Ghe-shi; (6) Fei-han; (7) Su-tu-li-sse-na ; (8) SH-mo-hien; (9) 
Mi-mo-hia/ (10) K’ie-fo-ta-na; (il) IPink-shwang-ni-Ua ; (12) 
Ta-mi; (13) Eo~han; {14) Pu-ho; {1$) Fa-ti; (16) Ho-li-dh-mi- 
liias {17) Ki-shteang-na; (18) Gh'i-ngoh-t/en-na ; (19) Hw&Ji- 
lo-mo; (20) Sttr-man; (21) Kio-ho-yen-naj (22) Su-sha; (23) 
Kho-io-lo; (24) Kiu-mi-to; (25) Po-Jcia-lang/ {26) Ei-lu-sih-min- 
him; (27)Eo-lin,- (28) Po-Ao/ (29) Jut-mo-to; (30) Eu-shi- 
kim; (31) Ta-la-hienj (32) Kie-chi; (33) Fan-ym-na/ (34) 
Kia-pi-shi. 


INTRODUCTION.! 


If we examine in succession the rules of the emperors, ^ 
or look into the records of the monarchs,® when P’au I * •* 
began to adjust matters® and Hien-yuen® began to let 


* The beginning of this Book con- 
sists of nri introduction, written by 
Chang Yueh, the author of the pre- 
face. — JuL 

2 That is, of the “three sove- 
reigns” called (by some) Fuh-hi, 
Shen-nung, and Hwang-ti; others 
substitute Chuh Yung for Hwang- 
ti. — Mayers, op. cU., p. 367 n. 

3 That is, the five kings (Fi) who 
followed Hwang-tL The records of 
these kings and monarchs are, of 
course, mostly apocryphal. 

•* P’au I is the same as Fuh-hi or 
T’ai Hao ; the name is interpreted 
as “the slaughterer of beasts.” — 
Mayers. 

* To "adjust matters, so it seems 
the expression chuh chan must be 


interpreted. The symbol chan oc- 
cupies the place of the East in 
Wan's arrangement of the Tri- 
grams, and symbolises “ movement.” 
It is also used for “wood,” be- 
cause, as some say, " the East sym- 
bolises spring, when the growth of 
vegetation begins.” Others say that 
the symbol “wood ” as the analogue 
of chan is a misprint for yi, signify- 
ing increase (vid. Legge, Yi King, 
p. 248). But in any case, in the 
text the idea is of “movement to- 
wards order.” Fuh-hi, like his sis- 
ter Nu-kwa, is said to have reigned 
“under wood.” 

® Hien Yuen is the same as 
Hwang-ti ; it is the name of the 
hill near which the emperor dwelt. 
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fall his robes, ^ we see how they administered the affair's, 
and first divided the limits of the empire.® 

When T’ang(-ti) Yao® received the call of heaven (lo 
mle), his glory reached to the four quarters ; when Yu(-ti) 
Shun had received his map of the earth, his virtue flowed 
throughout the nine provinces. From that time there 
liave come down clear “ records, annals of events ; though 
distant, we may hear the previous doings (of eminent men), 
or gather their words from the records of their disciples. 
How much rather when we live under a rendwned govern- 
ment, and depend on those without partial aims.'- How 
then our great T’ang emperor (or dynasty), conformed in 
the highest degree to the heavenly pattern,'® now holds 
the reins of government, and unites in one the six parts 
of the world, and is gloriously established. Like n fourth 
august monarch, he illustriously administers the empire. 
His mysterious controlling power flows afar ; his auspicious 
influence (fame or inslncelion) widely extends: like the 
heaven and the earth, he covers and sustains (hvs srthjcc(s), 
or like the resounding wind or the fertilising rain. The 
eastern barbarians bring him tribute ; " the western fron- 
tiers are brought to submission, rfe lias secured and 
hands down the succession, appeasing tumult, restoring 
order.'® He certainly surpasses the previous kings; lie 


bably to this tho text refers. ti. ’ 

Hwang-ti "mapped out his cm- “ I Imve so translated this pas- 
pireinprovinces,anddivided tho land sage, although Julicn lakes the op- 
portions." — Mayers. posito sense. I suppose liuny to 

The great emperor Yao, with mean “clear" or "plain." 
his successor Shun, stand nt the >= "Without partial aims,” ren 
dawn of Chinese history. His date dered by Julicn “qui pratique lo 
IS 2356 D.o. He was called the Mar- non-agir." Tho expression irbii- 
quis or Lord (Aau) of T’ang, because jeri generally me.ana "absence of 
he moved from the principality of self” or " selfish aims.” 

” Julicn renders this "gouimte 
That hhun, of the family of u Vinslar du citl” which no doubt 
Yeou-yu: he succeeded Yao, by is the meaning of the text, 
whom he was adopted after bo had Are enrolled ns tribute-bearers. 

di8mherited_ his son Ton Chu, B.o. « neferriug lo the troubles of the 
Or..”® .’’I''® last years of the Sui dynasty, which 

the map of the earth, an expres- was followed by the T^ng.-Jul. 
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emloraces in himself the virtues of former generations. 
Using the same currency (or literature), all acknowledge 
his supreme rule. If his sacred merit be not recorded in 
liistory, then it is vain to exalt the great (or his greatness) ; 
if it be not to illumine the world, why then shine so 
brilliantly his mighty deeds?” 

Hiuen Tsiang, wherever he bent his steps, has de- 
scribed the character of each country. Although he has 
not examined the country or distinguished the customs 
(in every case), he has shown himself trustworthy.^® 
With respect to the emperor who transcends the five and 
surpasses the three, we read how all creatures enjoy his 
benefits, and all who can declare it utter his praises. 
From the royal city throughout the (five) Indies, men 
who inhabit the savage wilds, those whose customs are 
diverse from ours, through the most remote lands, all 
have received the royal calendar, all have accepted the 
imperial instructions ; alike they praise his warlike merit 
and sing of his exalted virtues and his true grace of utter- 
ance. Ihis is the first thing to be declared. In searching 
through previous annals no such thing has been seen or 
heard of. In all the records of biography no such an 
account has been found. It was necessary first to declare 
the benefits arising from the imperial rule : now we pro- 
ceed to narrate facts, which have been gathered either by 
report or sight, as follows: — 

This Sahalfika^® (Soh-ho) world is the three-thousand- 


The symbol wan probably re- 
lers to the literature used alike by 
all the subjects of the Great T’ang. 
It can hardly mean that they all 
spoke the same language. 

” This at least appears to be the 
meaning of the passage. JuHen 
translates as follows ; “ Si les effets 
merveilleux de cette administration 
sublime n’etaient point consignds 
dans I’histoire, comment pourrait*on 
celcbrer dignement les grandes vues 
(de I'empereur) ? Si on ne lea pub- 
liait p.ar avec eclat, comment pour- 


rait-on mettre en lumifere un rfegne 
aussi florissant ? ’’ 

** I do not like this translation ; 
I should prefer to suppose Chang 
Yueh’a meaning to be that Hiuen 
Tsiang wherever he went exalted 
the name of China {Fung t'u ; Fung 
being the name of Fuh-hi), and that 
he left this impression respecting the 
emperor who transcends the five and 
excels the three, &c. 

The Soh-ho (or So-ho) world is 
thus defined by Jin-Oh’au {Fa-ktai- 
lih-t'u, part i. fol. 2): “The region 
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great-thousand system of worlds {chtliocosm),ovaT which one 
Buddha exercises spiritual authority {converts and controls). 
In the middle of the great chDiocosm, illuminated hy one 
sun and moon, are tlio four continents, “ in which all the 
Buddhas, lords of the world,=^ appear by apparitional 
birth, “ and here also die, for the purpose of guiding holy 
men and worldly men. 

The mountain called SumGru stands up in the midst of 
the great sea firmly fixed on a circle of gold, around which 
mountain the sun and moon revolve; this mountain is 
perfected by {composed of) four precious substances, and is 
the abode of the Dfivas.^ Around this are seven moun- 
tain-ranges and seven seas ; between each range a flowing 
sea of the eight peculiar qualities.-* Outside the seven 


(t’u) over which Buddha reigns is 
called Soh-hO'shi'kiai ; the old Si- 
troi change it into Sha-po, i.e., earra. 
It is called in the SOtreu ‘ the patient 
land;’ it is surrounded by an iron 
wall, within which are a thousand 
myriad worlds (four empires).” It 
seems from this that (in later tima at 
least) the Soh-ho world is the same 
ns the " great chiliocosm of worlds." 
The subject of the expansion of tbo 
Buddhist universe from one world 
(four empires) to an infinite number 
of worlds is fully treated by Jin- 
ch’au in the work above named and 
in the first part of my Catena of 
Buddhist Scriptures. There is an 
expression, "tolerant like the earth," 
in the I)hammapada,\\\,()^ • fromthis 
idea of “ patience ” attributed to the 
earth was probably first derived the 
idea of the "patient people or be- 
ings ’’ inhabiting the earth ; and 
hence the lord of the world is called 
Sahampati, referred first to hlahii- 
brahma, afterward to Buddha. 
Childers says (PtiU Diet, sub voc.) : 
“ I have never met with Sahaloka or 
SahalokadhAtu in P.Ui." Dr. Eitel 
in his llandbooh translates a passage 
quoted as if the Saha world were 
the capital of the great chiliocosm 
(sub voc. Saha). 1 should take the 
passage to mean that the Saha world 


is the eolleetion of all the worlds of 
the great chiliocosm. 

” The four continents or enjpircs 
are the four divisions or quarters of 
the world. — Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures, p. 35. 

** Lords of the world, or honour- 
able of the age, a title correspond- 
ing to Idbindtha, or (in PAli) Uht. 
ndtho, “protector or saviour of tlio 
world.” — Childers, sub roe. 

” I cjinnol think Julien is right 
in translating this passage by "y 
rdp.andcntl'influence de leurs vertus.’’ 
The expression "fa-in-sSnp” must 
refer to the apparitional mode of 
birth known ns anupapddahi; and 
the body nssumed by the Buddhas 
when thus bom b called Nirmdna- 
Hya. 

“ The abode of the Ddvn-s, or 
rather, "wiiere the Dovas wander 
to and fro and live." The idea of 
Sumeru corresponds with Olympus. 
On the top of each is placed the 
“abodes of the gods." In the case 
of Suincru, there are thirty-three 
gods or palaces. Buddhist books 
frequently explain this number 
thirty-three ns referring to the year, 
the four seasons or quarters, and the 
twenty-eight days of the month. 

_ for the eight distinctive quali- 
ties, see Catena, p. 379. 
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golden mountain-ranges is the salt sea. There are four 
lands (countries or islands, in the salt sea, which 

are inhabited. On the east, (Phrva)viddha; on the 
south, Jambudvipa; on the west, Gddhanya; on the 
north, Kurudvipa, 

A golden- wheel monarch rules righteously the four; a 
silver- wheel monarch rules the three (excepting Kuru) ; 
a copper-wheel monarch rules over two (excepting Kuru 
and Godhanya) ; and an iron-wheel monarch rules over 
Jambudvipa only. When first a wheel-king“ is established 
in power a great wheel-gem appears floating in space, and 
coming towards him ; its character — whether gold, silver, cop- 
per, or iron — determines the king’s destiny and his name,®^ 
In the middle of Jambudvipa there is a lake called 
Anavatapta ,28 to the south of the FragrantMountains and 
to the north of the great Snowy Mountains ; it is 800 li and 
more in circuit; its sides are composed of gold, silver, 
lapis-lazuli, and crystal ; golden sands lie at the bottom, 
and its waters are clear as a mirror. The great earth 
Bddhisattva,®* by the power of his vow, transforms himself 
into a Ndga-rdja and dwells therein; from his dwelling 
the cool waters proceed forth and enrich Jambudvipa 
(Shen-pu-chau)8® 

From the eastern side of the lake, through the mouth 
of a silver ox, flows the Ganges (King-kia)®^ river; en- 
circling the lake once, it enters the south-eastern sea. 

A tcJied-hing is a king who holds because there is such a Bodhisattva, 
the wheel or discus of authority or viz., Kshitigarbha, who was invoked 
power — Chakravartti R&^a. by Buddha at the time of his temp- 

Thatis.as the text says, whether tation byM&ra; and because I do 
he is to rule over four, three, two, or not think that <ai ti can be rendered 
one of the divisions of the earth. universe. The reference appears to be 
His name (t.e., gold-wheel-king, tooneNUga, viz., Anavatapta Ndga- 
Rilver-wheel-king,&c.)isderivedfrom raja. 

this first sign or miraculous event. In the Chinese Jambudvipa is 

Defined in a note as “without represented by three symbols, Sken- 
the annoyance of beat,” i.e.,. cool ; pu-cJuiu; the last symbol means an 
an+avatapta. jls.jRes., vol.vi.p. 488. “isle” or “islet,” and therefore the 
^ I have translated tai-ti-p'u-sa compound ‘is equivalent to Jambn- 
as “the great earth Bfidhisattva,” dvipa. 

although Julien renders it “the ** The King-Tcia. or Ganges river 
BMhisattva of the great universe,” was anciently written JIang-ho or 
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From the south.of the lake, through a golden elephant’s 
mouth, proceeds the Sindhu (Sin-to) river ; encircling 
the lake once, it flows into the south-western sea. 

From the western side of the lake, from the mouth of a 
horse of lapis-lazuli, proceeds the river V akshu (Po-tsu),®* 
and encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-western 
sea. From the north side of the lake, through the mouth 
of a crystal lion, proceeds the river- Sitd (Si-to),®^ and 
encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-eastern sea. 


River Hang. It was also written 
Ilang-'kia (Gh. Ed.) 

Sin-to, the Sindhu or Indus ; 
formerly vn-itten Sm-t’au (Ch. Ed.) 

^ The Vakshu {Po-tsu, formerly 
written Poh-ck’a) is the Oxus or 
Amu -Daria (Idrisi calls it the 
Wakhsb-ab), which flows from the 
Sarlk-kul lake in the Pamir plateau, 
lat. 37° 2f N., long. 73° 40' E., at an 
elevation of about 13,950 feet. It 
is supplied by the melting snows of 
the mountains, which rise some 
3500 feet higher along its southern 
shores. It is well called, therefore, 
“ the cool lake ” (Anavatapta). 
The Oxus issues from the western 
end of the lake, and after “a course 
of upwards of a thousand miles, 
in a direction generally north-west, 
it falls into the southern end of the 
lake Aral” (Wood). This lake 
Lieut. Wood intended to call Lake 
Viotoria. Its name, Sarik-kul, — 
“ the yellow valley ” — is not recog- 
nised by later travellers, some of 
whom call it Kul-i-Pamir-kulan, 
“ the lake of the Great Pamir.” 
Wood’s Oanis, pp. 232, 233, note i ; 
Jour. R. Geog. Soc., voh xL (1870), 
pp. 122, 123, 449, 450, vol. xlii. p. 
507, vol. xlvi. pp. sgoff., voL xlvii. 
p. 34, vol. xlviii. p. 221 ; Bretsch- 
neider, Hied. Geog., pp. 166 n, 167. 

The Sits {Si-to, formerly written 
Si-t'o) is probably the Yarkand river 
(the Zarafshan). This river rises 
Recording to Prejevalsky) in the 
Karakorum mountains, at an deva- 
tionof 18,850 feet (lat. 35°3o'N. long. 
77°45' E. ) It takes a north and then 


a westerly course, and passing to the 
eastward of Lake Sarik-kul, bends to 
the north and finally to the east. It 
unites with the Kashgar and Khotan 
rivers, and they conjointly form the 
Tarim, which flows on to Lake Lob, 
and is there lost. The SitS is somer 
times referred to the Jaxartes or the. 
Sarik-kul river (/our. Rog. As. Soe., 
N.S., vol. vi. p. 120). In this case 
it is identified with the Sills of the 
ancients (Ukert, Geographie der 
Griechen und Romer, vol. iiL 2, p. 
238). It is probably the Side named 
by Ktesias, — " stagnum in Indis in 
quo nihil innatet, omnia mergan- 
tur” (Pliny, 11. N., lib. xxxi. 2, 18), 
This agrees with the Chinese ac- 
count that the Yellow River flows 
from the “weak water” (Joshmi}, 
which is a river “fabled to issue 
from the foot of the Kwdn-lun 
mountain.” “It owes its name to 
the peculiar nature of the water, 
which is incapable of supporting 
even the weight of a feather ” 
(Mayers, ju6 roc.) This last remark 
agrees curiously with the comment 
on Jdtaka xxi., referred to by Min- 
ayef in his Pali Grammar (p. i:c. 
Guynrd’s translation), which derives 
the name of Sidii from sad -t- ora, 
adding that “ the water is so subtle 
that the feather of a peacock cannot 
be supported by it, but is sicallowed 
up” (Pill, stditi, from root sad, “to 
sink”) A river Sili is mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata (vi. 6, si. '219), 
north of MSru. MegasthenSs men- 
tions both a fiiuntain and river Silas 
which had the same peculiarity. 
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They also say that the streams of this river Sita, entering 
the earth, flow out beneath the Tsih®® rock mountain, and 
give rise to the river of the middle country (China).®® 

At the time when there is no paramount wheel-monarch, 
then the land of Jambudvipa has four rulers.®'^ 

On the south “the lord of elephants;”®® the land here 
is warm and humid, suitable for elephants. 

On the west “ the lord of treasures ; ” ®® the land borders 
on the sea, and abounds in gems. 

On the north “the lord of horses;”^® the country is cold 
and hard, suitable for horses. 

On the east “ the lord of men the climate is soft and 


Covf. Schwanbeok, Meffastkenes, pp. 
37, 88 , 109; Ind. Ant., vol. vi. pp. 
\2l, X30, vol. V. pp. 88 , 334, vol. x.pp. 
3 J 3 i 319; Diodorus, lib. ii. 37; 
Arrian, Indiha, 0. vi., 2 ; Strabo, lib. 
Jiv.o.i. 38; Bois8onade,i[«^cd. ffrccc., 
vol. i. p. 419 ; Antigonus, Mirab., c. 
161 ; Isidorus Hisp., Origg., xiii 13 ; 
Iiassen, Zeitschriflf. Kume de3 Mor- 
gent., voL ii. p. 63, and Ind. Alterth. 
(2d edit.), vol. i. p. 1017, vol. iLp.657; 
Adat. Res., vol. viii. pp. 313, 322, 
327 ; Humboldt, Asie Cent., tom. ii. 
pp. 404-412 5 Jour.R. Gcog.Soc., vol. 
xxxviiL p. 435, vol. xlii. pp. 490, 

503 n. 

The Tsih rock, or the mountain 
of “piled up stones ” {tsih-shih-shan). 
This mountain is placed in my na- 
tive map close to the “ blue sea,” in 
the “ blue sea ’’ district (the region 
of Koko-nor). It may probably 
correspond with the Khadatu-bulak 
{rock fountain) or the Tsaghan Ashi- 
bantu {white rock) in Prejevalsky’s 
map. Both of these are spurs of 
the Altyn-Tagh range of moun- 
tains. Dr. Eitel, in his Handbook 
(sub voc. Hitd), says that ' “ the 
eastern outflux of the Anavatapta 
lake . . . loses itself in the earth, bnt 
reappears again on the AsmakfitS, 
mountains, as the source of the river 
Hoangho.” Here, I assume, the 
Asmakiita mountains correspond 
with the. Tsih-shih-shan of the text. 


The “ River of China ’’ is the 
Yellow River. Concerning its source 
consult Baron Richthofen’s remarks 
on Prejevalsky’s Lob Nor (p. 137, 
seq.) The old Chinese opinion was 
that the source of the river was from 
the Milky Way — Tin-ho) Mayers, p. 
311). It was found afterwards that 
the source was in the Sing-suh-hai, 
i.e., the “starry sea,’’ which is 
marked on the Chinese map, and is 
probably the same as the Oring-nor. 

This clause might also be ren- 
dered “ when there is no wheel-king 
allotted to rule over Jambudvipa, 
then the earth (is divided between) 
four lords.’’ 

Gajapati, a name given to 
kings ; also' the name of an old king 
of the south of Jambudvipa (Monier 
WilliamSj&iTisAiJict. subvoc. ) Abu 
Zaid al Hassan says this was the 
title given by the Chinese to the 
“king of the Indies’’ (Renaudot, Mo- 
hamm. Trav. (Eng. edit., 1733), p. 53. 

33 Chattrapati orChattrapa, “lord 
of the umbrella,” a title of an an- 
cient king in Jambudvipa (hence 
Satrap). Julien,p. Ixxv. n.; Monier 
Williams, sub voc. 

Aivapati (Jul.) I have trans- 
lated king by “hard.” Julien has 
omitted it. 

Karapati, one of the four 
mythical kings of Jambudvipa (Mon. 
Williams, sub voc.) It was assumed 
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agreeable {cxMlarativff), and therefore^- there are many 
men. 

In the country of "the lord of elephants" the people 
arc quick and enthusiastic, and entirely given to learning. 
They cultivate especially magical arts. They wear a rohe^^ 
thrown across them, with their right shoulder bare ; their 
hair is done up in a hall on the top, and left undressed on 
the four sides. Their various tribes occupy diflerent 
towns ; their houses are built stage over stage. 

In the country of " the lord of treasures ” the people 
liave no politeness or justice. They accumulate wealth. 
Their dress is short, with a left skirt.“ They cut their 
hair and cultivate their moustache. They dwell in walled 
towns and are eager in profiting by trade. 

Tlie people of the country of “ the lord of horses ” are 
naturally (i'icn tsz) wild and fierce. They are cruel in 
disposition; they slaughter (animals)*^ and live under 
large felt tents ; they divide like birds (ffoinff here and 
there) attending their flocks. 

The land of “ the lord of men ” is distinguished for the 
wisdom and virtue and justice of the people. They wear 
a head-covering and a girdle; the end of their dress 


thedynnstyrulingRtVijayimtigiiraby 
in the fifteenth nnd sixteenth centu- 
ries. The Arab travellers of the 
ninth century s.vy the Chinese gave 
this title to the emperor of China, 
nnd nlso to “ the king of Greece ” 
(Renaudot, ii. p. 53). Compare 
the Homeric epithet, 'Arof aropOv. 

I have taken the “ tlicrcforo” 
to be part of this sentence, not of the 

® This seems to me to be the 
meaning — "they wear a cross-scarf.” 
Julien translates, they wear » bon- 
net, “ posd en travers." 

" This passage seems to mean that 
their clothes, which are cut short, 
overlap to the left — literally, "short, 
fashion, left, overlapping’' (jin, the 
place where garments overlap. — 
Medhurst, Cli. Diet., sub voc.) 


" So I take it. Tlie cxprcs.s!on 
sfio Ifih means "to slaughter." I do 
not understand Julien’s "ct tuent 
leurs semblables.” There is a pas- 
sage, however, quoted by Dr. Brct- 
schneider (Notice! of the Medienal 
Geoffiaphy, «tc., of iVeitem Alia, p. 
1 14), from Rubruquis, which alludes 
to a custom among the Tibetans 
corresponding to that in Julien’s 
translation — "post hos sunt Tebct, 
homines solcntcs comcdcro parentes 
suos defunctus." But, which is 
not the case in the text, the bar- 
barians are made to slay their kin 
in order to cat them. Conf. Rei- 
naud, Ilelat., tom. i. p. 52 ; Renau- 
dot, Moham. Trav. (Eng. ed., 1733), 
PP- 33i 461 and Remarks, p. 53 ; 
Rennie, Peking, vol. ii. p. 244 ; Yule’s 
Marco Polo, voL >. pp. 292, 302. 
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{girdle) hangs to the right. They have carriages and robes 
according to rank ; ^ they cling to the soil and hardly 
ever change their abode ; they are very earnest in work, 
and divided into classes. 

With respect to the people belonging to these three 
rulers, the eastern region is considered the best ; the doors 
of their dwellings open towards the east, and when the 
sun rises in the morning they turn towards it and salute 
it. In this country the south side is considered the most 
honourable. Such are the leading characteristics in re- 
spect of manners and customs relating to these regions. 

But with regard to the rules of politeness observed 
between the prince and his subjects, between superiors 
and inferiors, and with respect to laws and literature, the 
land of "the lord of men” is greatly in advance. The 
country of "the lord of elephants” is distinguished for 
rules which relate to purifying the heart and release from 
the ties of life and death ; this is its leading excellency. 
With these things the sacred books and the royal decrees 
are occupied. Hearing the reports of the native races 
and diligently searching out things old and new, and exa- 
mining those things which came before his eyes and ears, 
it is thus he (i.e., Hiuen Tsiang) obtained information. 

How Buddha having been born in the western region 
and his religion having spread eastwards, the sounds of the 
words translated have been often mistaken, the phrases of 
the different regions have been misunderstood on account 
of the wrong sounds, and thus the sense has been lost. 
The words being wrong, the idea has been perverted. 
Therefore, as it is said, "it is indispensable to have the right 
names, in order that there be no mistakes.” 

How, men differ according to the firmness or weakness 
of their nature, and so the words and the sounds (of their 
languages) are unlike. This may be the result either of 

Literally, carriages and robes possess) carriages and robes, and 
have order or rank. It might also, schools.'* 
without violence, be translated “(they 
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climate or usage. The produce of the soil differs in the 
same "way, according to the mountains and valleys. With 
respect to the difference in manners and customs, and 
also as to the character of the people in the country of 
“the lord of men,” the annals sufficiently explain this. 
In the country of “the lord of horses” and of “the lord 
of treasures” the {local) records and the proclamations 
explain the customs faithfully, so that a brief account can 
he given of them. 

In the country of “ the lord of elephants ” the previous 
history of the people is little known. The country is said 
to be in general wet and warm, and it is also said that 
the people are virtuous and benevolent. With respect to 
the history of the country, so far as it has been preserved, 
we cannot cite it in detail ; whether it be that the roads are 
difficult of access, or on account of the revolutions which 
have occurred, such is the case. In this way we see at least 
that the people only await instruction to be brought to 
submission, and when they have received benefit they will 
enjoy the blessing of civilization {fay 'homage). How 
difficult to recount the list of those who, coming from far, 
after encountering the greatest perils {difficulties), knock at 
the gem-gate*^ with the choice tribute of their country 
and pay their reverence to the emperor Wherefore, after 
he {Siuen Tsiang) had travelled afar in search of the law, 
in his moments of leisure he has preserved these records 
of the character of the lands Igjisited). After leaving the 
black ridge, the manners of the people are savage {barbarous). 
Although the barbarous tribes are intermixed .one' with 
the other, yet the different races are distinguishable, and 
their territories have well-defined boundaries. Generally 
speaking, as the land suits,^® they build walled towns and 
devote themselves to agriculture and raising cattle. They 


" ^^ge>n-gate, I should think, is 
the luh-mun, the weBtem frontier 
of the empire, not the gate of the 
emperor’s palace. 


“ Julicn translates this “gene- 
rally speaking they are sedeh- 
taiy.” 
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The chief town of the realm is in circuit 6 or 7 li. On all 
sides it is girt with hills. The roads are precipitous and 
easy of defence, Numerous streams unite, and are led “ 
in channels to irrigate the fields. The soil is suitable for 
red millet, winter wheat, scented dates, grapes, pears, and 
plums, and other fruits. The air is soft and agreeable; 
the manners of the people are sincere and upright. The 
written character is, w-ith few differences, like that of India. 
The clothing (of the people) is of cotton or wool They go 
with shorn locks and without head-dress. In commerce 
they use gold coins, silver coins, and little copper coins. 
The king is a native of the country ; he is brave, but little 
attentive to (military) plans, yet he loves to speak of his 
own conquests. This country has no annals. The laws are 
not settled. There are some ten or more Sa'hghdrdmas witli 
two thousand priests or so, belonging to the Little Vehicle, 
of the school of the Sarvfi.stivfi,da8 (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po). 
The doctrine of the Sdtras and the requirements of. the 
Vinaya are in agreement with those of India, and the books 
from which they study are the same. The professors o^'^re- 
ligion read their books and observe the rules and regulatio\ns 
with purity and strictness. They only eat the three pure ali- 
ments, and observe the method known as the "gradual” one.®*,' 
Going south-west from this country 200 li or so, sur- 
mounting a small mountain range and crossing two large 
rivers, passing westwards through a level valley some 700 
li or so, we come to the country of K’iu-chi®® [anciently 
written Kuei-tzu]. 


“ Tai yin, to cany off or lead here 
and there. The text means they lead 
the water in channels from reservoirs. 

“ The transition doctrine between 
the Little and Great Vehicle. 

The route hero described to 
Kucho would agree tolerably well 
with that laid down on Prejevalsky’g 
map, viz., 200 li south-.west to Korla, 
passing two rivers (for the Balgaktai- 
'ol and the ICaidu-gol, after uniting, 


appear to bifurcato before reaching 
Karashahr), crossing a spur of the 
Kurugh-tagh range, and then keep- 
ing westward for about 150 miles 
across a level valley-plain to Ku- 
cha. See Bretschneider, Not. Med. 
Geoj/.ip. 149. I may observe that the 
pronunciation of Jfc’iu in K'in-chi is 
determined in a note, os equal to 
Ifu) and (w)uA, that is huh. 
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Kingdom of K'ht-chi (Kuch^;). 

The country of K’iu-chi is from east to west some 
thousand li or so ; from north to south about 600 li. The 
capital of the realm is from 17 to 18 li in circuit. The 
soil is suitable for rice and corn, also (a kind of rice called) 
kcng-tao;^^ it produces grapes,®^ pomegranates, and nu- 
merous species of plums, pears, peaches, and almonds, also 
grow here. The ground is rich in minerals— gold, copper, 
iron, and lead, and tin.®8 The air is soft, and the manners 
of the people honest. The style of writing (literature) is 
Indian, with some differences. They excel other countries 
in their skill in playing on the lute and pipe. They clothe 
themselves with ornamental garments of silk and em- 
broidery.®® They cut their hair and wear a flowing cover- 
ing (pver their heads). In commerce they use gold, silver, 
and copper coins. The king is of the K’iu-chi race; his 
wisdom being small, he is ruled by a powerful minister. 
The children born of common parents have their heads 
flattened by the pressure of a wooden board.®® 

There are about one hundred convents (saiighdrdmas) in 
this country, with five thousand and more disciples. These 
belong to the Little Vehicle of the school of the Sarvasti- 
vfidas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po). Their doctrine (teaching of 
Sdtras) and their rules of discipline (principles of the 
Vinaya) are like those of India, and those who read them 
use the same (originals). They especially hold to the 


A rice which is not glutinous 
(JuL), i.e., comrnon rice. 

The grape in Chinese is p«- 
ia’ti/ this is one of the products 
which the earth is said to have pro- 
duced naturally, and on which men 
(all Jlcsh) fed for a, period ; those who 
took little retaining their whiteness 
of colour, those who ate greedily 
turning dark-coloured. (See in the 
Chung-hu-mo-lw-ti-king, k. i. fol. 3 ). 
The similarity between this word 
pu-ia’u and the Greek pbrpvs has 


been pointed out by Mr. Kings 
mill 

“ The mistake in the text of ming 
for yum is pointed out by M. Julien. 

^ Thesymbol A5 sometimes means 
“embroidered work done by punc- 
turing leather ’’ — Medhurst. This 
seems more applicable to the passage 
than the other meaning of fcU or 
coarse-wod. 

This is a well-known custom 
among some tribes of North Ameri- 
can Indians. 
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customs of the "gradual doctrine,” and partake only of 
the three pure kinds of food. They live purely, and pro- 
voke others (6y their conduct) to a religious life. 

To the north of a city on the eastern borders of the 
country, in front of a Deva temple, there is a great dragon- 
lake. The dragons, changing their form, couple with 
mares. The offspring is a wild species of horse (dragon- 
horse), difficult to tame and of a fierce mature. The breed 
of these dragon-horses became docile. This country con- 
sequently became famous for its many excellent horses. 
Former records (of this countrg) say : “ In late times there 
was a king callfed Gold Flower,’ who exhibited rare intelli- 
gence in the doctrines (of religion). He was able to yoke 
the dragons to his chariot. When the king wished to dis- 
appear, he touched the ears of the dragons with his whip, 
and forthwith he became invisible.” 

From very early time till now there have been no wells 
in the town, so that the inhabitants have been accustomed 
to get water from the dragon lake. On these occasions 
the dragons, changing themselves into the likeness of men, 
had intercourse with the women. Their children, when born, 
were powerful and courageous, and swift of foot as the horse. 
Thus gradually corrupting themselves, the men all became 
of the dragon breed, and relying on their strength, they be- 
came rebellious anddisobedienttothe royal authority. Then 
the king, forming an alliance with the Tu h -k i u e h (Turks), “ 
massacred the men of the city; young aiid old, all were 


** The word for "excellent” in 
the original is ihm. There is o good 
.deal said about these horses (called 
sicn) in the account of the early in- 
tercourse of China with Turkestan 
(cire, 105 n.o.) See a paper bv Mr. 
Kiugsmill in the J. It A. S.'N.S., 
vol. xiv. p. 99 n. Compare Marco 
Polo, bk. i. cap. 2, "cxceUent horses 
known as Turquans." &c. ; also 
Yule's note 2, and what is said about 
the wAtte mares.— Yule’s JIfarco Polo, 
voL I chap. 6j, pp. 45, 46, 291. 


Thn Tuh-kiueh, or Turks, are 
the same ns the Hiung-nC or Kara- 
nirCs, -who drove the Yueh-chi or 
Yueh-ti (Viddhals) from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chinese frontier 
{J. JL A. S. loc. cit. p. 77) ; they are 
to bo distinguished from tho Tokhfiri, 
who overran the Grmco-Baktriau 
kingdom and were driven thence by 
the Viddhals, who had fled before 
tho Hiung-nfl, and attacked the 
Tokhftri from the mst (p. 81). See 
note J21 in/ro. 
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destroyed, so that there was no remnant left ; the city is 
now a waste and uninhabited. 

About 40 li to the north of this desert city there are two 
convents close together on the slope of a mountain, but 
separated by a stream of water,®* both named Chau-hu- 
li, being situated east and west of one another, and ac- 
cordingly so called.®* (ffere there is) a statue of Buddha,** 
richly adorned and carved with skill surpassing that 
of men. The occupants of the convents are pure and 
truthful, and diligent in the discharge of their duties. Ip' 
(the hall of) the eastern convent, called the Buddha pavi- 
lion, there is a jade stone, with a surface of about two feet 
iu width, and of a yellowish white colour ; in shape it is 
like a sea-shell'; on its surface is a foot trace of Buddha, 
I foot 8 inches long, and eight inches or so in breadth ; 
at the expiration of every fast-day it emits a bright and 
sparkling light. 

Outside the western gate of the chief city, on the right 
and left side of the road, there are {two) erect figures of 
Buddha, about 90 feet high. In the space in front of 
these statues there is a place erected for the CLuinquennial*® 
assembly. Every year at the autumnal equinox, during 
ten , several days, the priests assemble from all the country 
in this place. The king and all his people, from the 
highest to the Iqwest, on this occasion abstain from public 
business, and observe a religious fast; they listen to the 


So I think the passage must be 
translated. It is not the mountain 
that is divided by a stream, but the 
convents -which stand on the slope 
of the mountain. The mountain, 
therefore, would slope to the north 
or south, and the convents stand 
east and west of one another, with 
a stream between them. 

That is, called the Eastern 
“Chau-hu-li” and the Western 
“ Chau-hu-li.” The expression cTiau- 
hu-li, although perfectly intelligible, 
is difficult to translate. The symbol 


li probably means a "pair” or 
“couple;” chau-hu meaus "sup- 
ported, or dependent on, the bright- 
ness of the sun.” The title, there- 
fore, would be “bright -supported 
pair,” referring, of course, to their 
receiving the eastern and western 
light of the sun respectively. 

I do not think there are two 
images ; the text says, “ the image 
of Buddha exquisitely adorned,” &c. 

Called Panchavarsha or Pan- 
chavarshika, and instituted by 
Asoka. — JuL See note 17S inf. 
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sacred teachings of the law, and pass the days without 
weariness. 

In all the convents there are highly adorned images of 
Buddha, decorated with precious substances and covered 
with silken stuffs. These they caiTy (on stated occasions) 
in idol-cars, which they call tlie “ procession of images." 
On these occasions the people flock by thousands to the 
place of assembly. 

On the fifteenth and last day of the month the king 
of the country and his ministers always consult together 
respecting affairs of state, and after taking counsel of the 
chief priests, they publish their decrees. 

To the north-west of the meeting-place we cross a 
river and arrive at a convent called ’0-she-li-ni.®^ 
The hall of this temple is open and spacious. The 
image of Buddha is beautifully carved. The disciples 
(religious) are grave and decorous and very diligent in 
their duties; rude and rough (men)^ come here together; 
the aged priests are learned and of great talent, and so 
from distant spots the most eminent men who desire to 
acquire just principles come here and fix their abode. 
The king and his ministers and tlio great men of the 
realm offer to these priests the four sorts of provision, 
and their celebrity spreads farther and farther. 

The old records say : " A former'® king of this country 
worshipped the ‘ three precious ’ ones."® Wishing to pay 
homage to the sacred relics of the outer world, he in- 
trusted the affairs of the empire to his younger brother on 
the mother’s side. The younger brother having received 
such orders, mutilated himself in order to prevent any 
evil risings (of passion). He enclosed the mutilated 

^ ’0-t7ic-U-ni, according to the “ I translate the symbol sicn by 
Ch. text, means “ extraordinary” or “former" or “previous;” not by 
"unique;” it may possibly be in- “first” or “the first.” It appears 
AsSdharana. to refer to a past king, indefinite as 

So It seems to mean, fei Ute to time. 

7 >wj criminals and rude (men) Buddha, the law, the community, 

come together here." 71 Or, “ evil suspicions.” 
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parts in a golden casket, and laid it before the king. 
‘What is this?’ inquired the king. In reply he said, 
‘ On the day of your majesty’s return home, I pray you 
open it and see.’ The king gave it to the manager of his 
affairs, who intrusted the casket to a portion of the king’s 
bodyguard to keep. And now, in the end, there were cer- 
tain mischief-making people who said, ‘The king’s deputy, 
in his absence, has been debauching himself in the inner 
rooms of the women.’ The king hearing this, was very 
angry, and would have subjected his brother to cruel 
punishment. The brother said, ‘I dare not flee from 
punishment, but I pray you open the golden casket ’ The 
king accordingly opened it, and saw that it contained a 
mutilated member. Seeing it, he said, ‘What strange 
thing is this, and what does it signify ? ’ Eeplying, the 
brother said, ‘Formerly, when the king proposed to go 
abroad, he ordered me to undertake the affairs of the 
government. Fearing the slanderous reports that might 
arise, I mutilated myself. You now have the proof of 
my foresight. Let the king look benignantly on me.’ 
The king was filled with the deepest reverence and 
strangely moved with affection ; in consequence, he per- 
mitted him free ingress and egress throughout his palace.'^^ 
“After this it happened that the younger brother, going 
abroad, met by the way a herdsman who was arranging 
to geld five hundred oxen. On seeing this, he gave him- 
self to reflection, and taking himself as an example of 
what they were to suffer, he was moved with increased 
compassion, {and said), ‘Are not my present sufferings 
the consequence of my conduct in some former condition 
of life ? ’ He forthwith desired with money and precious 
jewels to redeem this herd of oxen. In consequence of 
this act of love, he recovered by degrees from mutilation, 
and on this account he ceased to enter the apartments of 
the women. The king, filled with wonder, asked him the 

Inner palace, palace of the ^ My present mutilated form, 
women, “ the harem.” 
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reason of this, and having heard the matter from be- 
ginning to end, looked on him os a ‘prodigy’ (khi-teh), 
and from this circumstance the convent took its namei 
which he built to honour the conduct of his brother and 
perpetuate his name." 

After quitting this country and going about 600 li to 
the west, traversing a small sandy desert, we come to the 
country of Poh-luh-kia. 


Pon-iiira-KiA [Baluka on Akso]. 

{Formerly called Che-vich or Kih-meh.y* 

The kingdom of Poh-luh-kia is about 600 li from 
east to west, and 300 li or so from north to south. 
The chief town is 5 or 6 li in circuit. With regard 
to the soil, climate, character of the people, the customs, 
and literature (laws of composition), these are the same 
ns in the country of K’iu-chi. The language {spoken 
language) differs however a little. It produces a fine sort 
of cotton and hair-cloth, which are highly valued by 
neighbouring (frontier) countries. 

There are some ten sanghdrdmas here; the number 
of priests (priests and followers) is about one thousand. 
These follow the teaching of the "Little Vehicle," and belong 
to the school of the Sarvflstiv&das (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po).” 


Kih-meh doabtless represents 
the Kou-mi of Jolien (see tho Mi~ 
moire Arwlylique by V. St. Slartin, 
Mem.i.1. Contr. Ocetd, tom. it p. 265); 
>t was formerly tbo eastern portion 
of the kingdom of Aksn. The name 
Poh-lu-kia or BMukA is raid to bo 
derived from a Turkisb tribe which 
“in the fourth century of our era 
occupied the north-western parts of 
Kansu.”— iJW. p. 266. The modem 
town of Aksu is 56 geog. mUes E. 
from Ush-turfan, in lat. 41° 12' N 
long. 79» 30' E. Aksu is 156 Eng! 
miies m a direct line W.S.W. from 
Kucha, which is in lat 41' 38' N., 
long. 83° 25' E. on CoL Walker’s map. 


” Tho school of the SarvUstivU- 
das; one of tho early schools of 
Buddhism, belonging to the Little 
Vehicle, Ce., tho HlnnySna, or tho 
imperfect mode of conveyance. This 
early form of Buddhism, according 
to Chinese accounts, contemplated 
only tho deliverance of a portion of 
tho world, viz., the Sahgha or so- 
ciety; the Mahiyina or complete 
(yreat) mode of conveyance, on the 
other hand, taught a univoreal de- 
Ijrerance. The Sarvllstivatlas be- 
lieved in “ the existence of things," 
opposed to idealism. Bumouf, /n- 
trod. (2d edit.), p. 397; Vassilief, 
Bouddh., pp. 57, 78, 1 13, 243, 245. 
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Going 300 li or so to the north-west of this country, 
crossing a stony desert, we come to Ling-shan^o {ice- 
onountain). This is, in fact, the northern plateau of the 
T’sung-ling range,'f^and from this point the waters mostly 
have an eastern flow. Both hills and valleys are filled with 
snowpiles, and it freezes both in spring and summer ; if it 
should thaw for a time, the ice soon forms again. The 
roads are steep and dangerous, the cold wind is extremely 
biting, and frequently fierce dragons impede and molest 
traveller with their inflictions.’^ Those who travel this 
road should not wear red garments nor carry loud-sound- 
ing’® calabashes. The least forgetfulness of these precau- 
tions entails certain misfortune. A violent wind suddenly 
rises with storms of flying sand and gravel; those who 
encounter them, sinking through exhaustion, are almost 
sure to die. 

Going 400 li or so, we come to the great Tsing lake.®® 


'® Ling-shan, called by the Mon* 
gols “ Musur-aola,” with the same 
meaning.— V. de St. Martin, p. 
266. 

^ I translate it thus, because it 
agrees with Hwui-Iih’s account in 
the Life of Hiuen Tsiang, although 
it may also be rendered “this is 
(or, these mountains are) to the 
north of the T’sung-ling. The 
waters of the plateau,” &a The 
T’sung-ling mountains are referred 
to in the Twelfth Book ; they are 
^led T'sung, either because the 
land produces a great quantity of 
onions (f’sMny), or because of the 
blue {green!) colour of the moun- 
tain sides. On the south they join 
the great Snowy Mountains ; on the 
north they reach to the “hot-sea,” 
i e., the Tsing lake, of which he 
next speaks. So that the Icy Moun- 
t.ains form the northern plateau of 
the range. The ri vers which feed the 
Tarim do, in fact, take their rise here. 
Gonf. Jour. Jt. Geog. Soc., vol, xL p. 
344 ; Wood’s Oxiis, p. xl. 

Ihe inflictions or calamities 


alluded to are the sand and gi-avel 
storms, referred to below. 

” Or, it may be ‘ ought not to 
carry c^abashes nor shout loudly.” 
Perhaps the reason why calabashes 
are forbidden is that the water 
freezing in them might cause them 
to burst udth a loud sound, which 
would cause the “snow piles” to 
fall. Why " red garments ” should 
be interdicted is not so plain, un- 
less dragons are enraged by that 
colour. 

The Tsing (limpid) lake is the 
same as Issyk-kul, or Temurtu. It 
is 5200 feet above the sea-level. It 
is called Jb-Aaf, “the hot sea,” not 
because its waters are warm, but 
because when viewed from the Ice 
Mountain, it appears hot by com- 
parison (note in the Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang), The direction is not given 
here; but from Aksu to Issj-k-kul 
is about no English miles to the 
north-east. Conf. Bretsohneider, 
JUed. Geog., note 57, p. 37 ; Jour. R. 
Geog. Soc., voL xxxix. pp. 318 ff., 
voL xl. pp, 250, 344, 375-399. 449- 
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This lake is about looo li in circuit, extended from east to 
west, and narrow from north to south. On all sides it is 
enclosed by mountains, and various streams empty them- 
selves into it and are lost. The colour of tlie water is a 
bluish-black, its taste is bitter and salt. The w'aves of 
this lake roll along tumultuously ns they expend them- 
selves (on the shores). Dragons and fishes inhabit it to- 
gether. At certain (portentous) occasions scaly monsters 
rise to the surface, on which travellers passing by put up 
their prayem for good fortune. Although the water 
animals are numerous, no one dares (or ventures) to 
catch them by fishing. 

Going $00 li or so to the north-west of the Tsing lake, 
we arrive at the town of the Su-yeh river.®^ This town 
is about 6 or 7 li in circuit ; here the merchants from sur- 
rounding countries congregate and dwell. 

The soil is favourable for red millet and for grapes; 
the Avoods are not thick, the climate is windy and cold ; 
the people wear garments of twilled wool. 

Passing on from Su-yeh westward, there are a great 
number®' of deserted towns ; in each there is a chieftain 
(or over each there is established a chief) ; these are not 
dependent on one another, but all are in submission to the 
Ihih-kiueh. 

Prom the town of the Su-3'eh river as far as the Ki- 
shwang-na®® country the land is called Su-li, and the 
people are called by the same name. The literature 
(loriiten characters) and the spoken language are likeAvise 
so called. The primary characters are fcAv; in the begin- 


That is, the town of 
situated on the river Chu 
Hwui-lih also calls it the 


Su-yeh, 
or Chui. 


Ku-yeh (k. ii. fol. 40). The same 
symbol (yeh) is used both in the Si- 



e Life of Hiuen Tsiane. 
this town is not now 
V. de St. Martin, ut 
It may be the present 
osi, or perhaps Bela- 
capital of the Kara- 


khitai, on the river Chu. Conf. 
Bretschneidcr, Med. Gtoy., note 37, 
p. 36; Chin. Med. Trur., p. 50, 
114; Trans. Russ. Geog. Soc., 1871, 
vol. ii. p. 365. 

Several tens. 

® Kajanna (Jul.) It is the mo- 
dern Kesh, in lat. 39° 4' N., long. 66° 
50’ E. In Eitel’s Handbook (sub 
Kachania) it is said to be the region 

near Kerinina. See note 116 
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ning they 'svere thirty “ or so in number: the words are 
composed by the combination of these ; these combinations 
have produced a large and varied vocabiilary.®^ They have 
some literature,®® which the common sort read together; 
their mode of writing is handed down from one master to 
another without interruption, and is thus preserved. Then- 
inner clothing is made of a fine hair-cloth (linen) ; their 
outer garments are of shin, their lower garments of 
linen, short and tight 5 They adjust their hair so as to 
leave the top of the head exposed {that is, they shave 
the top of their heads). Sometimes they shave their hair 
completely. They wear a silken band round their fore- 
heads. They are tall of stature, but their wills are weak 
and pusillanimous. They are as a rule crafty and deceitful 
in their conduct and extremely covetous. Both parent 
and child plan how to get wealth; and the more they get 
the more they esteem each other ; but the well-to-do and 
the poor are not distinguished; even when immensely 
rich, they feed and clothe themselves meanly. The 
strong bodied cultivate the land ; the rest Quil/) engage 
in money-getting (htisincss). 

Going west from the town Su-yeh 400 li or^ so, we 
come to the “ Thousand springs.” This territory is about 
200 li sc[uare. On the south are the Snowy Mountains, 
on the other sides {three hoicndarics) is level tableland. 
The soil is well watered; the trees afford a grateful shade, 
and the flowers in the spring months are varied and like 


So my copy has it; Juliea 
translates it thirty-two, 

“ Literally, “the flowing forth 
from these has gradually become 
large and varied.” 

“ Some historical records” {Shu- 
li) ; or, it may be, “ they have books 
and records.” 

This difficult pass.age seems to 
mean that they use linen as an 
article of clothing ; that their upper 
garments (jackets or jerkins) are 
of leather ; their breeches are of 
linen, made short and tight. 


*3 That is, Myn-bulak (Bingheul), 
a country with innumerable lakes 
— Eitel. Myn-bulak lies__^to the 
north of the road from Aulie-ata_ to 
Tersa • the high mountains to which 
it clings are the Urtak-tah. “The 
Kirghizes, even now, consider Myn- 
bulak to bo the best place for sum- 
mer encampment between the Ohu 
and the Syr-Daria.” “ Here there is 
Good pasturage, with a dense ana 
succulent herbage, and there are nu- 
merous clear springs.” — Severtsof, 

J. JR. G. Soc., vol. xl. pp. 3"7“3"9* 
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tapestry. There are a thousand springs of water and 
lakes here, and hence the name. The Khan of the Tuh- 
kiueh comes to this place every (year) to avoid the heat. 
There are a number of deer here, many of which are 
ornamented with bells and rings;®® they are tame and 
not afraid of the people, nor do they run away. The 
Kh^n is very fond of them, and has forbidden them to 
be killed on pain of death wdthout remission ; hence they 
are preserved and live out their days. 

Going from the Thousand springs westward 140 or 150 
li, we come to the town of Ta-lo-sse (Taras).®® This town 
is 8 or 9 li in circuit; merchants from all parts assemble 
and live here with the natives (Tartars). The products 
and the climate are about the same as Su-yeh. 

Going 10 li or so to the south, there is a little de- 
serted town. It had once about 300 houses, occupied by 
people of China. Some time ago the inhabitants were 
violently carried off by the Tuh-kiueh, but afterwards 
assembling a number of their countrymen, they occu- 
pied this place in common.®^ Their clothes being worn 
out, they adopted the Turkish mode of dress, but 
they have preserved their own native language and 
customs. 

^ Probably tbe “rin^” {htaan) low, and conf. Bretschneidcr’a vnlu- 
refer to neck-collars. able note, Med. Geog., p. 37, and 

M. Viv. de St. Martin has Notes on Chin. Med. Trav., pp. 34, 
TQmarkcd, in his M^moirc Anedyligue 75, II4; Klaproth, Nouv. Jour. 
(Jul., Mem., turn. ii. pp. 267-273), .dsiat., tom. xii. p. 283; Dcffuigncs, 
that the distance from Lake lesyk- //tst. des Nuns, tom. ii. p. 500, tom. 
kul to Taras or Takas (-whicb he places iii. pp. 219, 229 ; Yule’s Cathay, p. 
at the town of Turkistin, by the Jax- clxv. ; Wood’s Oxus, p. xliL ; Ru- 
artes river),is too short by icxjoli; or, brnqnis, in Ree. de Voy. et de Mini., 
in other Words, that from Su-ych to tom iv. pp. 279, 2S0. 
the ‘‘Thousand springs ” (Binghcnl The little deserted town alluded 
or Myn-bulak), ^ instead of 4CX) li, to in the text is named elsewhere 
should be 1400 _H. ^e same writer (St. Martin, Mimoires turl'Arminie, 
explains 'that in Kiepert’s map of tom. ii. p. ij8). We gather from 
Turkistan there is a locality called Hiuen Tsiang that the inhabitants 
Myn-bulak in the heights above the were originally captives, carried oft 
town of Turkistiln.^ about a dozen from China by the Turks, who as- 
Icagues east from it. This would sembled and formed a community 
agree with the 140 or 1 50 li of Hiuen in this place. 

I’siang. But see notes 93 and 95 be- 
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Going 200 li or so south-west from this, we come to the 
town caUed Peh-shwui (“ White Water.”) This town 
is 6 or 7 li in circuit. The products of the earth and the 
climate are very superior to those of Ta-lo-sse. 

Going 200 li or so to the south-west, we arrive at the 
town o?Kong-yu,®® which is about 5 or 6 li in circuit. 
The plain on which it stands is well watered and fertile, 
and the verdure of the trees grateful and pleasing. From 
this going south 40 or 50 li, we come to the country of 
Nu-phih-kien. 


ISTu-OHin-EIEN prUJKENDj. 

The country of FTu-chih-kien^* is about 1000 li in 
circuit : the land is fertile, the harvests are abundant, the 


plants and trees are rich in 

Thetown called “White Water” 
is the Isfijab of Persian writers ac- 
cording to V. de St. Martin, p. 274- 
w Tbebearingso«<A-wcs{ in thisand 
the preceding case from Turkistftn 
(if, with Julieu, we identified that 
town with Taras) would take us over 
the Jaxartea and away from T&sh- 
kand (Che-shi). In the tabular state- 
ment given by St. Martin (p. 274) 
the bearings and distances are as 
follows : — From Ta-lo-sse to Peh- 
shwui, 200 lito the south ; Peh-sh\vui 
toKong-yu, 200 li southerly; Kong- 
yu to Nu-chih-kien, 50 li south; 
Nu-ohih-kien to ChS-shi, 200 li 
west. Butthebearingfrom Taras to 
the "White Water” (Peh-shwui) is 
south-west, and from the “White 
Water” to Kong-yu is again south- 
west. We have then a short dis- 
tance of 50 li to the south to Nu- 
chih-kien, after which there are 200 
li west to Tashkand. Working back 
from T&shkand, which appears to 
be a ceriain point according to the 
distances and bearings given, we 
reach to about the River Talas, 
far to the eastward of Turki- 
Bt4n. If Aulig-ata on the Talas 
(lat. 43° SS' N., long. 71' 24' E., and 
1 10 geog. miles from the river Chn) 


vegetation, the flowers and 

be bis Ta-lo-sse, then his route would 
lie across the head waters of the 
Karagati — a feeder of the Chu, and 
of the Jar-BU — an afiluent of the 
Talas, where we should place the 
Thousand Springs. But Myn-bulak 
is to the west of the Talas on the 
way to Tersa (35 miles west of AuliS- 
ata), which mat/ be Ta-lo-sse. From 
Tersa, on a river of the same name 
which flows between Myn-bulak and 
the Urtak-taii hills, his route must 
have been to the south-west, either 
by Cheinkent to Tftshkand — the 
same route as was afterwards fol- 
lowed by Ohenghiz KhSn ; or he 
must have gone over the Aksai hills, 
on the road to Namangan; into the 
valley of the Chatkal or Upper Chir- 
chik, and so south-west and then 
west to Tashkand. Myn-bulak, 
however, is north-east of Tersa, not 
east. See Severtsof’s account of the 
countiy from Lake Issyk-kul to 
Tashkand'in four. It. Gcog. Soc., vol. 
xl- PP> 35.1-358, 363-370, &o-> also 
p. 410. The site of Kong-yu has not 
been ascertained. 

9* Called Nejkath by Edrisi. — 
V. St. Martin, p. 276. Conf. Qua- 
tremdre, Not, et Extr. det MSS., tom. 
xiii. p. 259. But the identification 
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fruit plentiful and agreeable in character. This country 
is famous for its grapes. There are some hundred towns 
which are governed by their own separate rulers. They 
are independent in all their movements. But though 
they are so distinctly divided one from the other, they 
are all called by the general name ofNu-chih-kien. 

Going hence about 200 li west, we come to the country 
ofChe-shi (stony country). 

CiiE-sni [CUAJ]. 

The country of Che-shi“ is 1000 or so li in circuit 
On the west it borders on the river Yeh.®® It is con- 
tracted towards the east and "west, and extended towards 
the north and south. The products and climate are like 
those of l:Tu-chih-kien. 

There are some ten towns in the country, each governed 
by its own chief ; as there is no common sovereign over 
them, they are all under the yoke of the Tuh-kiueh. 
From this in a south-easterly direction some 1000 li or so, 
there is a country called Fei-han. 


Fei-han [FerghakahJ.^t 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. It is enclosed 


by mountains on every side. 

of Tar.is in note 93 leads ns to 
seek Nu-chih-kien on the Chatkal, 
to the cast of Tishkand. 

That is, Tishkand, which means 
in Turkish the ‘‘ tower ” or “ resi- 
dence of {task) stone " (V. St. Mar- 
tin, p. 276 n.), corresponding with the 
explanation in the text. Compare 
Aidii’os jrepyof of Ptolemy, Geog., I. 
xi. 4, 6, xii. 1, 3, 9, 10 ; VL xiii. 2 ; 
Ouseley, Orient. Ocog,, p. 269; Ley- 
den and Erskine’s Memoirs of Baber 
(edit. 1826), pp. xl. 99, 102 ; I)e- 
guignes. Hist. G. dcs Buns, tom. ii. 
p. 497, tom. V. pp. 26, 31 ; Ritter, 
Asien, vol. v. p. 570; Klaproth, 
Magaz. Asiat., tom. i. p. 31 ; and 
Eretschneider, J/cd. Gcog.f pp. 150, 


The soil is rich and fertile, 

160. It is in lot. 41° 19' N., long. 
69“ 15' E., and in H. Moll’s map 
(1702) is called Al-Chach, and placed 
13s miles south-west from ‘‘Taras 
or Dahalan.” Rawlinson identiScs 
AiOiror vipyot with Tish-kurghfln 
and with Kie-cha of Fahien. — 
Jour. It. Gtog. foe., vol. xlii. p. 503. 
Yule, however, doubts this : AVood's 
Oxus, int pp. x.vxix., xl. 

The River Yeb, I'.e., the Sihnn, 
SjT-daria, or Jaxartes. 

^ The distance, about 200 miles 
south-east of Tishkand. takes us to 
the upper waters of the jaxartes, the 
actual Khanate of Khokand. The 
pil^im did not himself go there, but 
writes from report. 
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it produces many harvests, and abundance of flowers and 
fruits. It is favourable for breeding sbeep and horses. 
The climate is windy and cold. The character of the 
people is one of firmness and courage. Their language 
differs from that of the neighbouring countries. Their 
form is rather poor and mean. For ten years or so the 
country has had no supreme ruler. The strongest rule 
by force, and are independent one of another. Tliey 
divide their separate possessions according to the run of 
the valleys and mountain barriers. Going from this 
country®® westward for 1000 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Su-tu-li-sse-na. 


Su-TU-LI-SSE-NA [SUTRISHNA]. 

The country of Su-tu-li-sse-na®® is some 1400 or 
1 500 li in circuit. • On the east it borders on the Yeh river 
(Jaxartes). This river has its source in the northern 
plateau of the Tsung-ling range, and flows to the north- 
west; sometimes it roUs its muddy waters along in quiet, 
at other times with turbulence. The products and cus- 


*8 Hiuen Tfiiang did not go to 
Ferghanah. The symbol used is cM, 
not fuTiff. This will explain why the 
writer of the Life of Hiuen Tsiang 
(Hwui-lih) omits all mention of Ferg- 
htaah, and takes the pilgrim west 
from Tashkand to Su-tu-li-sse-na, 
IOCX5 n. So that in the text we are 
to reckon 1000 II (200 miles approxi- 
mately) not from Khokand, but from 
Tashkand. It must be remembered 
that the kingdom or country of Su- 
tu-li-sse-na is spoken of, not a town, 
99 Sutrishna (Satnighna), also 
called ITstrfish, Ustr&shta, Setrft- 
shta, and IsterushAn) or Usrflshtia is 
a country “ well knowm to Arabian 
geographers, situated between Fer- 
ghanah and Samarkand.” — V. St. 
Martin, p. 278. It is described 
in the text as bordering on the 
Jaxartes on the east ; we may sup- 


pose, therefore, that this river w.as 
its eastern boundary. It is said 
to be 1500 li in circuit; we may 
place the western boundary, there- 
fore, some 500 11 to the west of 
Khojend. This limit would meet 
the requirements of the text, where 
the country is described as reaching 
1000 li west from Tashkand. Of 
course west means to the west of 
south-west. The town of Sutrishna 
is now represented by Ura-Tapc, 
Uratippa or Ura-tiube, which is some 
40 miles south-west from Khojend 
and 100 miles south -south -west from 
Tashkand (lat. 39.57 N., long. 69.57 
E.) The Syr-daria, Sihun or Jax- 
artes, however, is to the north of 
Uratiubfi. Ouseley, Orieyit. Gear/., 
p. 261 ; ArianaAntiq., p. 162 ; Edrisi 
(Joubert’s traml,), tom. ii. pp. 203, 
206 ; Baber’s Memoirs, pp. xli, 9. 
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toms of the people are like those of Che-shi. Since it has 
had a king, it has been under the rule of the Turks. 

North-west^®® from this we enter on a great sandy 
desert, where there is neither water nor grass. The road 
is lost in the waste, which appears boundless, and only by 
looking in the direction of some great mountain, and fol- 
lowing the guidance of the bones which lie scattered 
about, can we know the way in which we ought to go. 


SI-MO-KIEN (SaMAIIKANd). 

The country of Sa-mo-kien^®' is about 1600 or 1700 li 
in circuit. From east to west it is extended, from north 
to south it is contracted. The capital of the country is 
20 li or so in circuit It is completely enclosed by rugged 
land and very populous. The precious merchandise of 
many foreign countries is stored up here. The soil is rich 
and productive, and yields abundant harvests. The forest 
trees afford a thick vegetation, and flowers and fruits are 
plentiful. The Slicn horses are bred here. The inhabi- 
tants are skilful in the arts and trades beyond those of 
other countries. The climate is agreeable and tenape- 
rate. The people are brave and energetic. This country" 
is in the middle of the Hu people (or this is the middle 


_ Here a^in there is no inlimo. 
tion that Hiuen Tsiang traversed 
this desert. It is merely stated that 
there is such a desert on the north- 
Tveat o£ the kingdom of Sntrishna. 
It is the desert of Kizil-kfim. There 
is no occasion, therefore, to change 
the direction given in the text. (See 
Julien’a note tn loco), Cdnf. Jour. 
if. Geog. Soc., voh xxxviii. pp. 433, 
43®> 44S- 

Called in Chinese the Kang 
country, i.c., the pe.aeefiil or blessed 
country. Samarkand (lat. 39“ 49' 
N., long. 67' 18’ E.) is probably tho 
MapdKafSa of Arrian, .4«a6. Alex., 
lib. iii. c. 30, and iv. c. 5 ; Q. Curtins, 
lib. viii. c. l, zo; Ptol. Geog. lib. 
Vi c. II, 9; viii. 23, jo; Strabo, 
lib, XI. c. 11,4; conf . Bretschnei- 


dcr, Med. Geog., pp. 27, 60, 162- 
165 ; Chin. Med. Tjav., pp. 23, 38, 
48, 76, 1 16 ; PnlladiuB, Chinese He- 
cotda-, vol. vi. p. loS ; D’Herbelot, 
BiU. Orient., p. 738 ; Wilson’s A i-i- 
ana Anti}., p. 165 ; Yule, Marco 
Polo, vol. i. pp. 191 ii, pp. 456, 
460; Cathag, pp. exxx, eexliv, and 
192 ; Jour. Jloy. As. Soc., N.S., voL 
yi. p. 93 ; Jotir. Asiat., ser, vL tom. 
ix. pp. 47, 70 ; Deguignes, Jlist. des 
Buns, tom. iv. p. 49; Gaubil, II. de 
Gentchiscan, p. 37 ; Sprenger, Post 
und Ileise lioulen, p. 20 ; Baber’s 
Mem., p. xxxvi ; Ouseley, Oriesit. 
Geog., pp. 232-238, 24S-278; Jour. 
if. Geog. Soc., vol. xl. pp. 433-462. 
Conf. the “ Kang-dez ” of the }'cndi- 
dad and BundahiL 
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of tlie They are copied by all surrounding people 

in point of politeness and propriety. The king is full of 
courage, and the neighbouring countries obey his commands. 
The soldiers and the horses (cavalTy) are strong and nume- 
rous, and principally men of Chih-kia.i 03 of 

Chih-kia are naturally brave and fierce, and meet death as a 
refuge (escape or salvation). When they attack, no enemy 
can stand before them. From this going south-east, there 
is a country called Mi-mo-ho.^°^ 


Mi-mo-iio [Maghian]. 

The country Mi-mo-ho^®5 fg 
cuit. It lies in the midst of a valley. From east to west 
it is narrow, and broad from north to south. It is like 
Sa-mo-kien in point of the customs of the people and? pro- 
ducts. From this going north, we arrive at the country 
K’ie-po-ta-na.i®® 


K’IE-PO-TA-NA [KEBtjD], 

The country of K’ie-po-ta-na“^ is about 1400 or 1500 
li in circuit. It is broad from east to west, and narrow 


A term applied to the forcign- 
epeaking (Tartar) people by some 
Chinese authors. 

These Ghakas would seem to be 
the people of Chagbanidn, who were 
evidently a warlike people. — Jour. 
Moy. As. Soc., N.S., vol. vi. p, ro2. 

The rice country.— Oh. Ed. 

Here we observe again that 
Hiuen Tsiang did not visit Mi-mo- 
ho, but simply gives a report of it. 
This place probably corresponds with 
the district of Maghian (lat. 39° 16' 
N., long. 67° 42' E. 5, 50 miles south- 
east of Samarkand. — KCeyendorf, 
Voyage a JBoukhara, pp. 161, 493 ; 
Jour. Moy. Gcog. Soc., vol. xl, pp. 
449-45 h 460, 461 ; and vol xliii. 
pp, 263 ff., with Fedchenko’s map 
of the district. 

VOL. I. 


>''® The country of people in num- 
bers. — Ch. Ed. 

This district of KGbftd-Mohe- 
ket, Kebud, or Kcshbfid, is named 
by the Arabian geographers {vid. 
V. de St. Martin, Mimoire Analy~ 
tique, p. 281), but its situation is not 
given. M. V. de St. Martin places 
it in a north-westerly direction from 
Samarkand (vid. Jul. note in loco), 
but his calculation is founded on a 
misconception. Hiuen Tsiang does 
not reckon from this place to K’iuh- 
shwang-ni-ki.a, but from Samar- 
kand. This is plain from the use 
of the word king, and also from 
Hwui-lih (p. 60). — Ouseley, Orient. 
Gcog., p. 279; Baber’s Memoirs, 
p. 85. 
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from north to south. It is like Sa-nio-kicn in point of 
customs and products. Going about 300 li to the ^s•cst 
[0/ Samarkand), wc arrive at K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia. 


]v’iui[-sntvAXG-Ni-KiA [Kashania]. 

The kingdom of K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia is 1.400 or 
1500 li in circuit; narrow from cast to west, broad from 
nortli to south. It resembles Sa-mo-kicii in point of cus- 
toms and products. Going 200 li or so west from tliis 
country, we arrive at the llo-han country.*^’’ 

IIo-irAN []CUAN]."0 

Tliis country is about 1000 li in circuit; in point of 
customs and products it resembles Sa-ino-kien. Going 
west from here, we come, after 400 li or so, to the country 
of Pu-ho.'” 


Pc-iio [P.OKlI.vr.A]. 

The Pu-lio”- country is 1 Coo or lyooli in circuit; it is 
broad from east to west, and narrow from north to soutli. 
In point of climate and products it is like Sa-ino-kien, 
(!oing west from this 400 li or so, we come to the country 
ra-ti.”3 


' ■* In rtiiu sf " Wliat country ? ” 
Kn-liniii.-x, ilc.-cribcil ns n lit.-vutiiiil 
.Slid itiiiiortnnt tou-ii of So^dli, li.slf 
w.ny between Snmnrkand nnd Itok- 
horn. This exactly mit.s the text, 
w hicl; places it 300 li (Ooiiiilesl we^t 
of Sauinrhancl. — Ifitnkhri, MoriU- 
inann’.s Ti aju!., p. 13I; Kilrisi. tom. 
ii. pp. 199, :oi ; tliiseley, Orient. 
O'ro^ , p. :5K : Abu’lfeil.a, Chora;, ct 
J/arar. JJae., p. .^S. 

*"■’ Kastern repose.— CVi. Ril. 

The part of the river of Sojdh 
(ZarafsliSn) which waters the terri- 
tory round Uokh'irn is cnlled Kuan 
(V. de St Martin, p. 282. We ob- 
serve that lliuen Tsiang went to 
Kashania, .and there we Ic.ave him ; 
the accounts now given are Iiear- 


eexx-ce\xiv. ; Jv. 
vnl. xlil. p. 502 r 
/fmrf.Air.'J.t, vol. i 
“* Middle rep<i 


.llulfata, int. pp. 
iir. R. dex^j. Sk\, 


n. ; IXaniieste 
ii. p. O7 n. 
use country. 


rn-lio is jirob.ahly Bokh-Ira ; 
tlie dibt-ance of course is too great, 
unless We consider the reference to 
bo to the limits of the country. The 
ryinbols used by Hwui-lili arc tlie 
same ns in tiie M-tn-Ia / Julien has 
iiiisicel V. .St .Afartin hy writing 
“I’ou-Uio." Conf. Jour. Sor., 

vol. xxxviii. p. 432 ; Haber’s Man., 
p. 3S ; Afoorcroft and Trcbeck’s 
TrnreU; Wolffs il/i’jjion; Ac. 

_ ‘Western repose country. — Ch. 
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Fa-ti 

This country is 400 li or so in circuit. In point of 
customs and produce it resembles Sa-mo-kien. From this 
going south-west 500 li or so, we come to the country Ho- 
li-sih-mi-kia. 


Ho-li-siii-mi-kia [KiiwarazjiJ. 

This country lies parallel with^^® the banks of the 
river Po-tsu (Oxus). From east to west it is 20 or 30 li, 
from north to south 500 li or so. In point of customs 
and produce it resembles the country of Fa-ti; the lan- 
guage, however, is a little different. 

From the country of Sa-mo-kien going south-west 
300 li or so, we come to Ki-shwang-na.^^’' 


Fa-ti is no doubt Bctik. The 
distance from Pu-ho in the textdiffers 
from that given by Hvvui-lih; the 
latter gives looli, which is doubtless 
correct. The whole distance from 
Samarkand west to the Oxus would 
thus be 1000 li, which corresponds 
to 200 miles, the actual measure- 
ment. The importance of Betik is 
derived from its being the most 
u.sual place of passage over the river 
by those going from Bokhara to 
Khorasan. 

Ho-li-sih-mi-ka corresponds 
with Khwurazm. It is the Khor- 
asmia of Strabo, lib. xi. a 8(p. 513), 
Pliny, vi. 16. Pharasmanes, Idng 
of the Khorasmii, came to Alex- 
ander with 1500 horsemen and said 
that his kingdom was “ next to the 
nation of the Kolkhi and the Ama- 
zon women." — Arrian, An(i&.,lib. iv. 
I S ; conf. Herodotus, lib. iii. 93, 1 17 ; 
Ptolemy, Crcoy., Hb. vi, c. 12, 4 ; Q. 
Curt., vii. 4, viii. l ; Hionys. Per., 
746; Steph. Byz. sub voc.; Baber, 
il/m.,p.xxxi. The heating soutJi-icest 
in the text is west in Hwui-lih. The 
distance 500 li is the same in both. 
M. Viv. de St. Martin suggests 
north-west as the bearing, and adds 


that Hwui-lih makes the distance 
100 li {Memou'c, p. 2S3, n. i). This 
is a mistake. For notices respect- 
ing the power of the KhwHrizmian 
empire and the proceedings of Chen- 
ghiz Khfin in destroying it; — vid. R. 
K. Douglas, Life of Jenyhh Khan, pp. 
XV. seq. It is true that Hiuen Tsiang 
says that Khwiirazm runs parallel 
to both banks of the O.xus. But as 
Hwui-lih says it is bounded on the 
east by the Oxus, I think the sj'm- 
bol Hang (two) is a mistake for si 
(west), in which case the te.xt would 
make the country par.allel to the 
west b.ank of the Oxus. 

11® -The pilgrim now takes us back 
to the country of Samarkand ; he 
reckons 300 li in a south-west di- 
rection to Kesh. The reckoning, I 
think, is from Kashania, where we 
left him ; this w.as probably the 
western limit of the kingdom of 
Samarkand. Kesh or Shahr-sabz 
(39“ 2' N., 66° 53' E.) lies due south- 
west from this point aboxit 70 miles. 
Baber’s Memoirs, pp, 36 and 54 ; 
Jour. Jt. Geog. Soc., vol. xl p. 460 ; 
D’Herbelot, Bib. Or., p. 23S ; and 
see note 83 supra. 

Country of historians. — Ch. Ed. 
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Ki-su\vaxg-na [Kbsh].”® 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 li in circuit; in 
customs and produce it resembles the kingdom of Sa- 
mo-kien. 

From this place going south-west 2CX) li or so, wo enter 
the mountains ; tlic mountain road is steep and precipitous, 
and the passage along the defiles dangerous and difficult. 
There are no people or villages, and little water or vegeta- 
tion. Going along the mountains 300 li or so south-east, 
we enter the Iron Gates.”® The pass so called is bordered 
on the right and left by mountains. These mountains arc 
of prodigious height. The road is narrow, which adds to 
the difficulty and danger. On both sides there is a rocky 
wall of an iron colour. Here there arc set up double 
wooden doors, strengthened with iron and furnished with 
many bells hung up, Because of the protection afforded 
to the pass by these doors, when closed, the name of iron 
gales is given. 

Passing through the Iron Gates we arrive at the country 


u’ Ilwui-lih also pivcsKi-xliwanR- 
na as the name of this country (conf. 
V. St. Martin, Mimoirt, p. 283, n. 

TIio iron gates, Kohiflgha or 
Kniugoh (.Mong. "a barrier”), a 
mountain pass about 90 milca south- 
Boutli-east from Samarkand, 5omiIes 
south -eoutli-east from Kesh, and 8 
miles west of Derbent, in lat. 38* 1 1' 
N., long. 66° 54' K. 

The distance and bearing from Kesh 
given in the text is south-west 200 
li south-east 300 li, which would 
give about the right distance in n 
straight line. These Iron Gates 
are marked on the Chinese maps ; 
they arc called ti(h men to, i.e., tho 
iron-gatc-island (or eminence) from 
which the Muh-ho (Amu) flows. 
There has been some confusion be- 
tween this place and the iron gates 
at Berbend on tho Caspian, called 
by the Turks DcmtrA'dpi.- compare 


Yule's .Vorco Pclo (book i. cap. Iv.), 
voL i. pp, $2 and notes, pp. SS-SS ; 
and vol. ii. pp. 49,1, 495, 537. M. 
V. do SL Martin {ilfmoirt, p. 2S4) 
says that tho pilgrim “ indicates tho 
beginning of the mount-ains at 200 
li to the south-east of Ki-shwang-na, 
and tho defile properly so called at 
300 li farther on, in tho same di- 
rection.” But this is not so; tho 
first bearing is soufA -irrrf, then 
through the mountains in a south- 
east direction. Kor a notice of the 
Irongatc p.a.M, in connection with 
Chenghiz Khlln, see Douglas, «. t., p. 
66. Conf. Baber's Afroi., pp. xxxvL 
132; Gaubil, //at. de Geiitehiscan, 
p. 257 ; I*, do la Croix, lliti. de Ti- 
murt^, tom. i. pp. 33, 62, Ac. ; £d- 
risi, tom. i. p. 4S4 ; Wood's Orns, 
Yule's int, p, Ixi. ; Markham's Cla, 
rtjo, p. 122 ; Bretschneider, Chin- 
Med. Trar., p. 4 1 and ti. ; Ned. Geog., 
p. 61. 
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of the Tu-ho-lo.^^o This country, from north to south, 
is about looo li or so in extent, from east to west 3000 
li or so. On the east it is bounded by the T'sung-ling 
mountains, on the west it touches on Po-li-sse (Persia), 
on the south are the great Snowy Mountains, on the 
north the Iron Gates.^^i ^he great river Oxus flows 
through the midst of this country in a westerly direction. 
Por many centuries past the royal race has been extinct. 
The several chieftains have by force contended for their 
possessions, and each held their own independently, only 
relying upon the natural divisions of the country. Thus 
they have constituted twenty-seven states ,^23 divided by 
natural boundaries, yet as a whole dependent on the Tuh- 


^ Formerly written by mistake 
To-fo-lo. 

The country here described as 
Tu-ho-lo is the Tukhftra of Sanskrit, 
and the TokharistAn of the Arabian 
geographers. It corresponds with 
the Ta-hia of Sze-ma-t'sien. Ta-hia 
is generally identified with Baktria, 
but the limits of Baktria are not de- 
fined, except that it is separated from 
Sogdhiana by the Oxus. No doubt 
this land of TukhAra was that in- 
habited by the Tokhari, who were 
neighbours to the Dahte, both of 
them mountain tribes (see the ques- 
tion discussed Jour. R As. Soc., N.S., 
vol. vi. pp. 95, 96). Mr. Kings- 
mill has given the substance of Sze- 
ina-tsien’s account of Ta-hia and 
tHb surrounding tribes (Jour, R. As. 
Soc., N.S., %'ol xiv. pp. 77 ff ). It is 
to be observed, however, that Hiuen 
Tsiang, when speaking of the Turks:, 
t.c., the Yueh-chi and Ye-tha, who 
had overrun this part of Central 
Asia, uses different symbols from 
those employed here. In the first 
c^e the people are called Tuh- 
kiueh ; in this case the country is 
called Tu-ho-Io. The land of the 
TokhSri (TokhftristAn) need not ^ 
connected with the people called 
Tuh-kiueh — the Iliung-nh or Kara- 
nirfls — although it was afterwards 
overrun by them. See n. 62 supra. 


For notices of the Tokhftri (v.I. 
Takhari) consult Strabo, Geo<j., lib. 
xi. cap. 8, 2 (p. 51 1) ; Pliny, lib. vi. 
c. 17, 20; Amm. MnrcelL, xxiii. 6, 
57; PtoL, Gcog., lib. vi. c. II, 6; 
Justin, xlii. 2 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt. {2d 
ed.), vol. i. pp. 1019, 1023 ; Ritter, 
.linen, vol. v. p. 701, vii. p. 697 ; 
Jour. R. As. Soc., vol. xix. p, 151 • 
Rawlinson’s Merodotus, vol. iv. pp. 
45, 46; Bretschneider, Med. Gtog,, 
p. 1 70. TushSra (snowy, frigid) and 
TttshkAra are used as equivalents 
of TukhAra ; Wilson, Vishnu Pur. 
(Hall), vol. iL p. 186, vol. iv.'p. 203 ; 
Mahdbhdrata, ii. 1850, iii. 1991, 
12,350, vi. 3652 ; Harivaihia, v, 31 1, 
xiv. 784, cxiii. 6441 ; Brlhat SarSt- 
kitd, xiv. 22, xvi. 6 ; Jour. R Gcog. 
Soc., vol. xliL p. 498. Tu-ho-lo might 
phonetically represent TCr, and so 
indicate the origin of TurAn, the 
region to which Wilford assigned 
the TukhAras. 

•22 So also the Greeks when they 
took possession of Baktria divided it 
uito satrapies, two of which, Aspio- 
nia and Turiva, the Parthians 
wrested from Eukratides. — Strabo, 
lib. xL a 11,2 (p. 517). The nume- 
reus coins belonging to the Greek 
period in Baktria probably relate 
to these satrapies, and not to an un- 
divided Baktrian kingdom. See 
Ariana Antiq^ua, p. 160. 
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kiueli tribes (TitrJcs). The climate of this country is 
■warm and damp, and consequently epidemics prevail. 

At the end of winter and the beginning of spring rain 
falls without intermission; therefore from the south of 
this country, and to the north of Lamghan (Lfin-po), dis- 
eases from moisture {moist-heat) are common. Hence 
the priests retire to their rest (rain-rest) on the sixteenth 
day of the twelfth month, and give up their retirement 
on the fifteenth day of the third month. This is in con- 
sequence of the quantity of rain, and they arrange their 
instructions accordingly. With regard to the character 
of the people, it is mean and cowardly ; their appear- 
ance is low and rustic. Their knowledge of good faith 
and rectitude extends so far as relates to their dealings 
one with another. Their language differs somewhat from 
that of other countries. The number of radical letters 
in their language is twenty-five; by combining these 
they express all objects around them. Their 

writing is across the page, and they read from left to 
right. Tlieir literary records have increased gradually, 
and exceed those of the people of Su-li. klost of tlie 
people use fine cotton for their dress ; some use wool. In 
commercial transactions they use gold and silver alike. 
The coins are different in pattern from those of other 
countries. 

Following the course of the Oxus as it flows down from 
the north, there is the country of Ta-mi. 


Ta-mi [Termed]. 


This country'-^ is 600 li or 
li or so from north to south. 

So Sze-ma-t’sien describes the 
people of T.o-hia ; “ There was no 
supreme^ ruler; e.och city and town 
elected its own chief. Its soldiers 
were weak and cowards in battle, fit 
only for traders." (KingsmiIl,/oc.cit.) 

Termed or Tcnniz, on the north 
bank of the Amu-daria. Conf. Ba- 


so from east to west, and 400 
The capital of the country 

ber’s ilfcmoiVs, ink, p. xxxv. ; Bret 
Schneider, Med. Gcoy., pp. 57, 167; 
Deguignes, I/isloire dcs /luns, tom. 
ii. p. 328 ; Yule, Cathay, p. ccxxxv ; 
Edrisi, tome i. P..273 ; Jow. Asiat., 
ser. vi. tome v. p. 270 ; Jour. R. 
Gcog. Soc., vol. xxxvi. p. 2G3 ; vol. 
xlii. p. 510. 
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is about 20 li iu circuit, extended from east to west, and 
narrow from north to south. There are about ten sanghd- 
rdmas with about one thousand monks. The stdpas and 
the images of the honoured Buddha are noted for various 
spiritual manifestations. Going east we arrive at Ch’i- 
ngoh-yen-na, 

Ch’I-NGOH-YEN-NA [CHAGHANllN].^2a 

This country extends about 400 li from east to west, 
and about 500 li from north to south. The capital is 
about 10 li in circuit. There are some five sanghdrdmas, 
which contain a few monks. Going east we reach Hwiih- 
lo-mo. 


HwtJH-LO-MO [Gabma]. 

This country is some 100 li in extent from east to west. 


Before entering on this excur- 
BU3, it will be better to explain 
Hiuen Tsiang’s actual route. From 
a comparison of the text with the 
narrative of Hwui-lih, it will be 
seen that, after leaving the Iron 
gates, and entering Tukhdra, he 
proceeded across the Oxus to the 
country called Hwo. This almost 
certainly is represented by Kunduz, 
on the eastern, bank of the Surkh-ab. 
Here he met with the eldest son of 
the Khdn of the Turks. This prince 
had married the sister of the king 
of Kao-chang, from whom Hiuen 
Tsiang had letters of recommenda- 
tion. After some delay the pilgrim 
proceeded, in company with some 
priests from Bolkh, to that city 
(Po-ho). Here he remained exa- 
mining the sacred relics of his re- 
ligion for some days. Prom this he 
departs southwards along the Balkh 
river to Dara-gaz, and there enter- 
ing the mountains, he proceeds still 
southwards to Biimiyfin. So that of 
all the countries named betwixt the 
Oxus and the Hindu Kush, Hiuen 
Tsiang only himself visited Hwo 
(Kunduz), Po-ho (Balkh), Kie-cbi 
(Gaz), and Fan-yen-na (B^miy&n). 
This is gathered not only from the 


records found in Hwui-lib, but also 
from the use of the symbol king. 
The excursus begins from Termed, 
at which point he probably crossed 
the Oxus, and proceeds, as the text 
says, along the northern flow of the 
river. 

^ Chaghinian, or Sagh&ni&n, pro- 
bably corresponds with Hissar, on 
the Karategbm (or northern) branch 
of the Oxus, as the text says ; the 
town is in lat. 38° 29' N., long. 69° 
1 7' B. It included the valley of the 
Surkhan and Upper Kafimahan. 
Jwr. if. As. Soe,, N.S., vol. vi. p. 96 ; 
Baber’s Mem., p. xxxv. ; Ouseley, 
Or. Geog., p. 277 ; ^idrisi, tom. i. p. 
480; Wood’s Oxus., Yule's int., p. 
Ixii ; Ocean Highways, 1S76, p. 328. 

From the eastern direction 
given we should expect the river to 
bend eastwards ; we find it does so. 
There can be little question, there- 
fore, that Colonel Yule is right in re- 
storing Hwiih-lo-mo to Garma, the 
capital of Kai-ateghln district, on 
the Surkh-&b or Vakhsh, Joitr. if. 
As. Soe., N.S., vol. vi. p. 96 ; Jour. 
if. Oeog. Soc., voL xli pp. 338 IT ; 
Wood’s Oxus, p. Ixx. ; V. de St. 
Martin conjeoturally identified it 
with Shadumiin Hissir. 
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and 300 li from nortli to south, Tlie capital is about 10 li 
in circuit. The king is a Turk of the Hi-su tribe. There 
are two convents and about one liundred naonks. Going 
east^“ we arrive at the Su-iiian country. 


Su-MAN [SUM^ AND KuLAB], 

This country e.xtends 400 li or so from east to west, and 
100 li from north to south. The capital of the country is 
16 or 17 li in circuit; its king is a Hi-su Turk. There 
are two convents and a few monks. On the south-west 
this country borders on the Oxus, and e,vtends to the 
Kio-ho-yen-na country. 


Kio-iio-yen-na [Kubadian], 

From east to west it is 200 li or so in extent ; from north 
to south 300 li or so. The capital is 10 li or so in circuit. 
There are three convents and about one hundred monks* 
Still eastward is the country of Hu-sha. 

Hu-sha [Wakhsh], 

This country is about 300 li from east to west, and 
500 li or so from north to south. The capital is 16 or 
17 li in circuit. Going eastwards we arrive at Kho- 
to-lo. 


Kho-to-lo [Kiiotl]. 

This kingdom is icxjo li or so from east to west, and 


^ This expression “going cast” 
need not imply that tho country in- 
dicated lies to the eastward of tho 
last named, but that it is eastward 
of the line of advance, which would 
in this case be the northern branch 
of tho Oxus. Hence this country of 
Sum&n, which has been identified 
with the Shum&n of the Arab geo- 
graphers {Edrisi, tom. ii. p. 203 ; 
Abulfeda, Chor. et Mavar,, p. 38 ; 
Ouseley, Or. Geog., p. 277), is said 
to have the Oxus on the south-west, 


extending to Kubadiiln (Kio-ho- 
ycn-na), which" lies between tho 
Kafimaban and Wagesh rivers, — 
tho town of KubddiAn being in 
lot. 37* 21' N.,"long. 68° 9' E., 57 
miles N.N.E. of Khulm. Jour. It. 
Gcog. Soe., vol. xliL pp 456, 509 n. 

Hu-sha is no doubt Wakhsb, 
which lies to tho north of ShumSn 
and KhotlAn. Conf. Joiir. It. Geog. 
Soe., vol. xl. p. 143. 

““ Kho-to-lo is represented by 
Khotl or Khotldn, the K.utl of 
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the same from north to south. The capital is 20 li or so 
in circuit. On the east it borders on the T’sung-ling 
mountains, and extends to the country of Kiu-mi-to, 


l\ju-Mi-TO [Kumidha,“i ok Dakwaz and EosiiIn], 

This country extends 2000 li from east to west, and 
about 200 li from north to south. It is in the midst of 
the greatT’sung-ling mountains. The capital of the coun- 
try is about 20 li in circuit. On the south-west it borders 
on the river Oxus ; on the south it touches the country of 
Shi-ki-ni.^“ 

Passing the Oxus on the south, we come to the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti,^ the kingdom of Po-to- 


Edrisi, and is described in the text 
as stretching eastward to the T’snng- 
ling mountains (Pamir), and bor- 
dered on the south by the valley of 
the EdmSdai, or plain of Kurgan- 
tubS and lower valley of the Vakhsh. 
It would thus correspond with the 
country to the north-east of Kul&b. 
Conf. Degnignes, JET. da Huns, tom. 
V, p. 28 ; Bretschneider, Med. Geoy., 

р. 170 n. ; Ouseley, Orient. Geoj., 
pp. 239, 276. 

Kiu-mi-to would correctly be 
restored to Kumidba, which natur- 
ally represents the country of the 
K6m§dai of Ptolemy {Geog., lib. vi. 

с. 12, 3, c, 13, 2, 3; Kb. vii. c. X, 42), 
through which the ancient caravans 
travelled eastward for silk. It corre- 
ponds with Darw&z (the gate), or the 
volley of HSsht. See Jour. It. As. 
Soc., N.S., vol. vi. pp. 97, 98 ; Jour. 
Asiat., ser. vL tom. v. p. 270; 
il^drisi, tom, i. p. 483 ; Jour. As. S, 
Benff., vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 15 ; Wood’s 
Oxus, pp. xxxix, Ixxv, 248, 249; 
Jour. J{. Geog. Soc., vol. xli. p. 339; 
Proc. R. G. S., vol. i. (1879) p. 65. 

The chief town of Darwaz — 
still called Khum or Kala-i-khum 
— is on the Ab-i-Pifinj or south 
branch of the Amu, which runs just 
within the south-west limit of the 


district. Proc. R. Geog. Soc., vol. iv. 
(iS82),pp. 412 ff. ; Jour. R. Geog. Soc., 
voL xlii. pp. 458, 471, 498. Roshiln 
lies to the south-east of Darw&z and 
between it and ShignSn, and on the 
northern branch of the river which 
joins the Panja near Bartang. 

*** Shi-ki-ni has been identified 
with Shignin or Shakhnftn by Cun- 
ningham and Yule. — J. R. As. Soc., 
N.S., vol. vi. pp. 97, 1 13 ; J. R. Geog. 
Soc., vol. xlii, p. 508 n. ; J. As. S. 
Peng., voL xvii. pt. ii. p. 56 ; Wood’s 
Oxus, pp. 248, 249. Edrisi has Sak- 
nia, tom. i. p. 483. 

That is, to the south of the 
Amu or Panja. The pilgrim having 
described the districts first in a 
northerly direction, then east of the 
main stream, now leaving the valley 
of the Shignfin, which runs along 
the northern side of the Panja, he 
recounts the names of districts to 
the south of that river. 

*** Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti was restored 
doubtfully to Tamasthiti by 
Julien. It is the Termistat of the 
Arab geographers, one stage from 
the famous stone bridge on the 
Waksh-ftb or Surkh-!lb, and one of 
the chief toums of Khutl. — Jour. R. 
Geog. Soc., vol. xlii. p. 508 n. See 
^so Wood’s Oxus, pp. Ixxi, 260 ; 
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chang-na/^® the kingdom of In-po-kin,^®^ the kingdom of 
ICiu-lang-na,^®® the kingdom of Hi-mo-to-lo,^® the king- 
dom of Po-li-ho,^^® the kingdom of Khi-li-seh-mo,^“ the 
kingdom of Ho-lo-hu,“^ the kingdom of 0 -li-ni,^^ tlie 
kingdom of Mung-kin,^*^ 

Going from the kingdom of H wo (Kunduz) south-east, 


Istakhri, pp. I2S, 126, and Gardi- 
ner’s ‘Memoir’ in Jour. At. foe. 
Bengal, vol. xxii. pp. 289, 291. 

Julien has made a mistake 
t. ii. p. 201) in giving the width of 
the valley at 400 or 500 li ; it should 
be 4 or 5 Ii, according to the India 
OfSce Library copy. It would 
thus be a valley some 300 miles 
long, and about a mile wide. On 
Captain Trotter's map the long 
valley of Wakhttn extends through 
more than two degrees of longitude, 
viz., from 72° to 74° 30' E. long. ; 
hut following the winding of the 
river it might probably approach the 
length assigned by Hiuen Tsiang. 
See also Yule, «. s. pp. in-113. 

1S5 Po-to-chang-na. This repre- 
sents Badakshin, celebrated for its 
niby mines. Por an interesting ac- 
count of this country, its inhabitants, 
and their character, see Wood’s Oxut, 
pp. 191 seq.; conf. Jour. R. Qeog. Soc., 
vol. xxxvi pp. 252, 260, 265, 278 ; 
vol. xxxvii. pp. 8, 10 ; voL xl. pp. 
34S> 393 5 ■'‘ol- xlii. pp. 440 ff.; voL 
xlvi. pp. 278, 279. 

In-po-kin, probably YarogSn, 
the old name of the valley of the 
Kokcha, from Jerm upwards. — Yule. 

Kiu-lang-na represents Kutdn, 
a name applied to the upper part of 
the Kokcha valley, about Lajward 
(Wood). Celebrated for mines of 
lapit-UttuU.—See Yule, u. t. 

Hi-mo-to-lo. This certainly 
would correspond with Himstala, 
the Chinese explanation being 
“ under the Snowy Mountains ” 
(fc'ma + tofc). — Julieii, Mem., tom. i. 
p. 17S. Colonel Yule has identified 
it with Dariim, or, as it is other- 
wise given, Darah-i-aim. (See hia 
remarks, Jour. R. As. Soc., N.S., vob 
vi. p. loS ; Wood’s Ozus, p. IxxvU. 


J*> Po-li-ho must be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Varsakh river, a 
tributary of tho Kokcha. Wood, in 
his map, has a district called Faro- 
khar or Farkhar, which may repre- 
sent Po-li-ho or Parika. 

*« Khi-li-seh-mo is no doubt 
Khrishma or Kiahm, north of Fark- 
har, and thirty-two miles cast of 
Tdlikfin. Yule’s Marco Pdo, vol. i. 
p. j 63- 

K' Ho-lo-hn represents BAgh, an 
important fief in the north of Badak- 
shan between the KokebA and the 
Oxus (Yule). 

0-li-ni. This, as Colonel Yule 
says, "is assuredly a district on both 
8ide.s of the Oxus,” of which the 
chief place formerly bore the name of 
Ahreng ; tho Hazrat Imftm of Wood’s 
map, 26 miles north of Kunduz. 
Yule, u. t. p. 106 ; P. de la Croix, 
H. de Timurhec, t. i. pp. 172, 175 ; 
Institutes of Timur, p. 95. 

Mung-kin. julien has by mis- 
take given the circuit of this district 
as 4000 li {Mim., tom. ii. p. 194), 
instead of 400 li. This has been 
observed by Colonel Yule (p. 105, 
u. ».) It probably is represented by 
the district from TAlikfin and 
Khfinfibad, and the valley of the 
Furkhan, in the east of Kunduz or 
Kataghiln. This TAlikSn is the 
Thdil^n of the Arab geographers. 
Marco Polo visited it. Ouseley, 
Orient. Geog., pp. 223, 224, 230, 231 ; 
Baber's Mem., pp. 38, 130; Yule’s 
Marco Pdo, vol. i. p. 160, Conf. 
Bumes, Trav. in Bokhara, vol. iii., 
p. 8; Wood’s Oxus, pp. Ixxxi, 156; 
Bretschneider, Med. Geog., p. 195. 
There is a district called MunjAn, in 
the south of Bad-akshAn, between the 
sources of the KokcliA and Gogar- 
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we come to the kingdom of Ohen-seh-to,i^® the kingdom 
of ’ An-ta-la-po (AndarS,b), remarks concerning which 
may he found in the return records. 

Going south-west from the country of Hwo, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Fo-kia-lang (Bagh]6.n). 

Po-KIA-LANG [BAGHLAN]. 

This country is 50 li or so from east to west, and 200 
li or so from north to south; the capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Going south, we come to the country of Hi-lu- 
sih-min-kien (Eui-samangan). 

Hi-ltj-sih-min-kien [Pui-samangXn].“® 

This country is about 1000 li in circuit, the capital 
about 14 or 1 5 li. On the north-west it borders on the 
kingdom of Ho-lin (Khulm). 

Ho-lin [Khulm]. 

This country is 800 li or so in circuit, the capital is 
S or 6 li in circumference ; there are about ten convents 
and 500 monks. Going west, we come to the country of 
Po-ho (Balkh). 


Po-Ho [Balkh]. 

This country is about 8cx) li from east to west, and 
400 li from north to south ; on the north it borders on 
the Oxus. The capital is about 20 li in circuit. It is 

• for Kwo-seli-to, 34 miles south from Kunduz. Ouse- 

t.c., Khousta or Khost, located by ley, Onent. Geog., p. 223 ; Jour. R 
Yule between TaiikSn and Indarab. As. Soc., N.S., vol. vi. p. loi. 

A •districfc now known as Khost is In the upper valley of the 

m Afghanistan, south of the Kur* Khulm river, including the towns of 
am valley. Jour. R. Geog. Soc., vol. EAi, Kuram, and Haibak, formerly 
P- 3 m _ called Samang.in, and about 42 miles 

An-ta-la-po, i.c., Andarab or west from Baghlan. Moorcroft. 
Indarftb. Lat. 35° 40' N. ; long. Tra-vds, vol, ii. p. 402 ; Sprenger, 
09 27' E. Post M, Rehe Routen,p. 37 ; Burnes, 

* I" the v.alley of the southern Travels (1st ed.), vol. i. pp. 201- 
burkh-fib or Kunduz river, about 205. 
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called generally the little E^jagrilia.^^® This cit}’-, though 
•well {strongly) fortified, is thinly populated. The pro- 
ducts of the soil are extremely varied, and the flowers, 
both on the land and water, would be difficult to enume- 
rate. There are about loo convents and 3000 monks, who 
all study the religious teaching of the Little Vehicle. 

Outside the city, towards the south-west,™ there 
is a convent called Navasanghfirfima, •ndiich was built 
by a former king of this country. The Masters {of 
Buddhism), who dwell to the north of the great 
Snowy Mountains, and are authors of ^dstras, occupy 
this convent only, and continue their estimable labours 
in it. There is a figure of Buddha here, which is lustrous 
with {reflects the glory of) noted gems, and the hall in which 
it stands is also adorned with precious substances of rare 
value. This is the reason why it has often been robbed by 
chieftains of neighbouring countries, covetous of gain. 

This convent also contains {possesses) a statue of Pi- 


So 1 think it ought to be trans- 
lated. It is called the “ Little 
RHjagrlha ’’ in consequence of the 
numerous Buddhist sites in its 
neighbourhood, vying in that re- 
spect with the Magadha capital. 
This is plainly intimated in the Life 
of Hiuen Tsiang (Julien's trans., p. 
64), where the Khfln says that “ it 
is called the Little BAjagrlha; its 
sacred relics are exceedingly nume- 
rous ; ” the latter being the explana- 
tion of the former. On Baikh, see 
Bumes, Travds (ist ed.), vol. i. pp. 
237-240 ; Ferrier, Caravan Journ., 
pp. 206, 207 ; B. de Meynard, La 
J'rairics eVOr, t. iv. p. 48; Diet. 

de Perse, p.-syi; Jour. 
Ji. Gcoff. Soc., vol. xlii. p.' 510; De 
Herbelot, Bibl. Orient., p/vl67 ; 
Hyde, Pd. vet. Pers., p. 4^ ; 
Yules Marco Poio, vol. i. p. 1^; 
Catlmy,-p. lyg ., Bretschneider, il/rff. 
Gcoy., p. ,96; Chin Med. Trah, 
l'P.47. 117. I 

”1' Julicn gives south - east by 
niistake. ■’ 


This passage seems to require 
the use of a past tense, “ this con- 
vent formerly (su) had;” and so 
JuUen renders it. But it appears 
to mo improbable, if the statue of 
VaiSravana was in existence when 
the foray was made, “ in recent 
times,” that it should have been 
lost or destroyed so soon afterwards. 
Moreover, the symbol su has some- 
times the sense of “ a present con- 
dition” (as, for example, in the 
Chung Tung, xiv. I, 2). Considering 
the sentence which follows, where 
the interior of the SangharSma is 
spoken of, I should prefer to think 
that su is a mistake for ts’ien ; they 
both have the meaning of " before ’’ 
or “ formerly,” but ts'ien also has 
the sense of “ in front of.” In this 
case the passage would run : “ In 
front of the Sni'ighilrama there is a 
figure of Vai^ravana Dova.” This 
Deva was the protector of the con- 
vent, not BO much that he was 
KubOra, the god of wealth, as that 
he was the guardian of the north. 
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sha-mea (Vailravana) DSva, by whose spiritual influence, 
in unexpected ways, there is protection afforded to the pre- 
cincts of the convent. Lately the son of the Kh§,n Yeh-hu 
(or She-hu), belonging to the Turks, becoming rebellious, 
Yeh-hu KhS,a broke up his camping ground, and marched 
at the head of his horde to make a foray against this 
convent, desiring to obtain the jewels and precious things 
with which it was enriched.^2 Having encamped his army 
in the open ground, not far from the convent, in the night 
he had a dream. He saw Yai^ravana Dgva, who addressed 
him thus : “ What power do you possess that you dare (to 
intend) to overthrow this convent?” and then hurling his 
lance, lie transfixed him with it. The Khfin, affrighted, 
awoke, and his heart penetrated with sorrow, he told his 
dream to his followers, and then, to atone somewhat for his 
fault, he hastened to the convent to ask permission to con- 
fess his crime to the priests; but befoi'n he received an 
answer he died. 

Within the convent, in the southern hall of Buddha, there 
is the washing-basin which Buddha used. It contains about 
a peck,^“ and is of various colours, which dazzle the eyes. 
It is difficult to name the gold and stone of which it is 
inade.^ Again, there is a tooth of Buddha about an inch 
long, and about eight or nine tenths of an inch in breadth. 
Its colour is yellowish white; it is pure and shining. 
Again, there is the sweeping brush of Buddha, made of the 


^18 WM perhaps the most northern 
Buddhist establishment in existence ; 
at any rate, it was built for the con- 
venience of northern priests. 

152 ^}ji 3 aentence may otherwise 
rendered : " Lately the son of the 
Turk Yeh-hu-khftn, whose name was 
Sse-yeh-hu-khftn, breaking up his 
camping ground,” &c. Yeh-hu is 
the Khan that Hiuen Tbiang met on 
tte rich hunting grounds of the 
Chu i river ( Vie de Hiouen Thsang, 
P* 55)- If the name of his son was 
Sse-yeh-hu, then doubtless it is he 
who purposed to sack the Sangh- 
ar&ma. But if tst haa the sense of 


“ rebelling,” then it would be Yeh- 
hu-khSn himself who is referred to. 
I am inclined to think it must have 
been the son, whose name was Sse ; 
but the repetition of the name Yeh- 
hu-kh&n is perplexing. The symbols 
yjo-fo correspond with the Turkish 
work hxddk, camping ground or can- 
tonment. 

*** Teou, a dry measure Of ten 
pints. 

*** This may mean— the golden- 
like stone of which it is made has a 
difficult name, or the metal (gold) 
and stone are difficult to name. 
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plant “ Iva-she ” (kd^d). It is about two feet long and 
about seven inches round. Its handle is ornamented 
■with various gems. These three relics are presented with 
offerings on each of the six fast-days by the assembly of 
lay and cleric believers. Those who have the greatest 
faith in worship see the objects emitting a radiance of 
glory. 

Tq the north of the convent is a st 4 pa, in height about 
200 feet, -which is covered with a plaster hard as the 
diamond, and ornamented with a variety of precious sub- 
stances. It encloses a sacred relic (she-li), and at times 
this also reflects a divine splendour. 

To the south-west of the convent there is a Vihdra. 
Many years have elapsed since its foundation was laid. It 
is the resort {of people) from distant quarters. There are 
also a large number of men of conspicuous talent. As it 
would be difficult for the several possessors of the four diffe- 
rent degrees (fniits) of holiness to explain accurately their 
condition of saintship, therefore the Arhats (Zo-han), when 
about to die, exhibit their spiritual capabilities (miraculents 
poioers), and those who witness such an exhibition found 
sl'dpas in honour of the deceased saints. These are closely 
crowded together here, to the number of several hundreds. 
Besides these there are some thous.and others, who, 
although they had reached the fruit of holiness (i.c., Arhat- 
ship), yet having exhibited no spiritual changes at the 
end of life, have no memorial erected to them. 

At present the number of priests is about loo; so irre- 
gular are they morning and night in their duties, that it 
is hard to tell saints from sinners.^ 

To the north-west of the capital about 50 li or so we 
arrive at the town of Ti-wei; 40 li to the north of this 

1“ It may be_ “ hard as the dia- idle,” is for mi, which would qualify 
“shining like the dia- Aat in the sense of “absence of idle- 
. ness.” The passage would then 

^ ^ There IS evidently a false read- read: “Morning and night there is 
^ think the character jf, an absence of idleness, but it is diffi- 
which, in connection with the follow- cult to conjecture who are saints and 
mg character, Aat, means “remiss and who not.“ 
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townisaetownofPo-li. !>> oUtee tavns there is, 

s. St'imi ahoet three ohang (30/etO m height. lo old days, 
when Buddha first attained enlightenment after advancing 
to the tree of knowledge, he went to the garden of 
deer ; at this time two householders meeting him, and 
beholding the brilliant appearance of his^ person, offered 
him frora their store of provisions for their journey some 
cakes and honey. The lord of the world, for their sakes, 
preached concerning the happiness of men and Devas, and 
delivered to them, his very first disciples, the five rules 
of moral conduct and the ten good qualities {shcn, virtuous 
rules).^®^ When they had heard the sermon, they humbly 
asked for some object to worship {offer gifts). On this 
Tathdgata delivered to them some of his hair and nail- 
cuttings. Taking these, the merchants were about to 
return to their own country, when they asked of Bud- 
dha the right way of venerating these relics. Tathfigata 
forthwith spreading out his Saiiglidti on the ground as a 
square napkin, next laid down his Uttardsaiiga and then 
his Sa'hhahsMkd ; again over these he placed as a cover 
his begging -pot, on which he erected his mendicant’s 
staffs® Thus he placed them in order, making thereby 


This passage might perhaps 
also be rendered “ after gating Avith 
delight on the Bodhi tree.” The sym- 
bol tm has such a meaning, and it 
would be in strict agreement with 
the legend. 

That is, the garden at Banaras. 

Two merchant - lords ickana- 

cM). 

m y(,J.y 

five,” &0. 

That is, the five iS'tlds and the 
ten See Childers, Pali Piet., 

sub silam. The story of the two 
merchants alluded to in the text is 
one Avell known in the Buddhist 
legend. It will be found in Spence 
Hardy’s Manual of Buddhum (2d 
ed.) pp. 186, 187, and note; also in 
we Fo-sho-liing-tsnn-king, p. 167; 
Bigandet, Legend of Gaudama, vol. 


i. p. loS ; Beal, Itom. Legend, p. 
236. The incident is also found 
amongst the Amarfivfitl Eculpture.s 
{Tree and Serp. Worship, pi. Iviii. 
fig. I, middle disc). 

16J Theirowncountry wasSuvarna- 
bhftmi or Burma. 

This translation differs from 
that of M. Julien. I take the con- 
Etructibn thus : I sang kia cM, “ tak- 
ing his sanghfiti ; ” fang thee po, “ as 
a square napkin" (i.e., folding it 
into this shape); Ma, “he placed it 
nnderneath.” The rest of the sen- 
tence, then, will follow as I have 
tranisktedit. The monument erected 
as a shrine for the relics given on 
this occasion is said to be the far- 

famed Shwb-dagun at Rilngun. 

As. Researches, vol. xvl., quoted by 
Spence Hardy, M. B., p. 1S7 a. 
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{the figure of) a shlpa. The two men taking the order, each 
went to his own town, and then, according to the model 
which the holy one had prescribed, they prepared to build 
a monument, and thus was the very first St-Apa of the 
Buddhist religion erected. 

Some 70 li to the west of this town is n SlApa about two 
chang {20 feet) in height. This was erected in the time of 
Ka^yapa Buddha. Leaving the capital and going south- 
west, entering the declivities of the Snowy Mountains, 
there is the country of Jui-mo-to [Jumadh?]. 


Jui-MO-TO [JUMADHA 

This country is 50 or 60 li from cast to west, and 100 li 
or so from north to south. The capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Towards the south-west is the country of Hu- 
sh i-kien (Jfizgan). 


Hu-Sni-KIEN [JtjTZGANA]. 

This country is about 5CX) li from east to west, and 
about 1000 li from north to south. The capital is 20 liiii 
circuit. It has many mountains and river-courses. It 
produces e.xcellent {shen) horses. To the north-west is 
Ta-la-lcien. 


Ta-la-kien [Taukan].^® 

This country is 500 li or so from east to west, and 50 
or 60 li from north to south. The capital is 10 li about 
ill circuit. On the west it touches the boundaries of 
Persia. Going icx) li or so south from the kingdom 
of Po-ho (Balkh), we arrive at Kie-chL 


A position near Sir-i-pul seems 
indicated. — Yule, «. p. loi. 

On the borders of Khorasjln, 

in the valley of the MuigfaSb. 

Onseley, Orient. Geog., pp. 175, 220 ; 
Edrisi, tom. i. pp. 468, 478 ; Jour. 
Ai., ser. vL, tom. xiiL pp. 175-179. 
There is a TiUikiln also in Badafc. 
shin. See n. 14^ ante. 


Hero the true itinerary is re- 
sumed. Hiuen Tsiang now leaves 
Balkh, and travels south about 
twenty miles to Gaz or Darah-Gaz. 
“This valley will be found in Mac- 
artney's map to Elphinstone, in the 
map to Ferrier’s Travels, &&, about 
one march south of BMkh, about 
baif-way between that town and 
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Kje-chi [Gachi or Gaz], 

This country from east to west is 500 li or so, from 
west to south 300 li. The capital is 4 or 5 li in cir- 
cuit. The soil is stony, the country a succession of hills. 
There are but few flowers or fruits, but plenty of beaus 
and corn. The climate is wintry; the manner of the 
people hard and forbidding. There are some ten convents 
or so, and about 200^®^ priests. They aU belong to the 
school of the Sarv&stivS,das, which is a branch of the 
Little Vehicle. 

On the south-east we enter the great Snowy Mountains. 
These mountains are high and the valleys deep; the 
precipices and hollows (crevasses) are very dangerous. The 
wind and snow keep on without intermission ; the ice 
remains through the full summer ; the snow-drifts fall 
into the valleys and block the roads. The mountain spirits 
and demons (dewon sprites) send, in their rage, all sorts of 
calamities; robbers crossing the path of travellers kill 
them.^®® Going with difficulty 600 li or so, we leave the 
country of TukhS.ra, and arrive at the kingdom of Fan- 
yen-na (B&miyS,n). 


Fan-yen-na [BamiyAn].^®® 

This kinf^dom is about 2000 li from east to west, and 


300 li from north to south. 

Dehas. Ibn Hankal also statea 
that the hill-countiy south of Balkh 
is (^led Ghaz (Ouselejs Or. Geog., 
pp. 24.3, 244, 270}. Darah-Gaz is 
mentioned in Timur’s Institutes {p. 
59), and it was the scene of a rout 
of Humayttn’s little army by the 
Uzbeks in 1549.— Erskine’s Baba' 
and Humayun, voL iL pp. 373 » 37 ^ ; 
Yule, Jour, It. As. Soc., N.S., voL 
vi. p. 102 j Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 
voL xxii, p. 164, 

My text gives 200 as the 
number of the priests ; but the 
error is in the printing : it ought to 
be 300. 

VOL. I. 


It is situated in the midst 

J6S This phrase, teei wa, may refer 
to the former statement, “ that the 
robbers kill the travellers j ” in 
which case mi unt would mean, 
“ as a profession or business ; ” re- 
ferring perhaps to the existence of 
a dacoit system. 

!(» pjje country of BSmiy.^n has 
been described by Bumes and other 
travellers. Wood, in his journey 
to the source of the Oxus, passed 
through it. It lies immediately to 
the north of the Hnjiyak Pass. 
Wood’s Oxus (2d ed.), pp. 130, 131 ; 
Pfoc. B. Geog. Soc., voi. i. (1S79), 
pp. 244 ft; Baber’s Memoirs, p. 139. 
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of the Snowy Mountains. The people inhabit towns 
either in the mountains or the valleys, according to 
circumstances.^™ The capital leans on a steep hill, 
bordering on a valley 6 or 7 li in length.^^^ On the 
north it is backed by high precipices. It (the countiij) 
produces spring- wheat and few flowers or fruits. It 
is suitable for cattle, and afibrds pasture for many sheep 
and horses. The climate is wintry, and the manners of 
the people hard and uncultivated. The clothes are chiefly 
made of skin and wool, which are the most suitable for the 
country. The literature, customary rules, and money used 
in commerce are the same as those of the Tukhara country. 
Their language is a little different, but in point of per- 
sonal appearance they closely resemble each other. These 
people are remarkable, among all their neighbours, for a 
love of religion (a heart of pure faith) ; from the highest 
form of worship to the three jewels,^™ down to the worship 
of the hundred (i.e., different) spirits, there is not the least 
absence (decrease) of earnestness and the utmost devotion 
of heart. The merchants, in arranging their prices as 
they come and go, fall in with the signs afforded by the 
spirits. If good, they act accordingly ; if evil, they seek 
to propitiate the powers,^™ There are ten convents and 
about 1000 priests. They belong to the Little Vehicle, 
and the school of the Lokflttaravildins (Shwo-ch’uh- 
shi-pu). 

To the north-east of the royal city there is a mountain, on 
the declivity of which is placed a stone figure of Buddha, 


Grote {Hist. Greece, vol. xii. p, zyi n.) 
Bupposes that Alexander crossed into 
Baktri,a by Bamiyan : see Arrian, 
Analf., lib, iii. c. 2g, i ; Strabo, C?coy., 
lib. XV. c. 2, II ; Wilson, Ariana 
Ant, pp. 179 f. ; also note 175 inf. 

iro “according to the resources 
or strength of the place.” 

Such it appears is the mean- 
ing. The town rests on, or is sup- 
ported bj% a precipitous cliff, and 
borders on a valley 6 or 7 li in length. 


The suli-mai is “ late wheat ; ” 
wheat sown in the spring. 

Buddha, Dh.arma, and Sangha. 

This sentence might be ren- 
dered better thus : “ The merchants 
conjecture in coming and going 
whether the gods and spirits (or 
the heavenly spirits) ..afford propi- 
tious omens ; if the indications are 
calamitous, they offer up their 
prayers (seek religious merit).” 
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erect, in height 140 or 1 50 feet Its golden hues sparkle 
on every side, and its precious ornaments dazzle the eyes 
by their brightness. 

To the east of this spot there is a convent, which was 
built by a former king of the country. To the east of the 
convent there is a standing figure of SS-kya Buddha, made 
of metallic stone {teoushih ™), in height 100 feet. It has 
been cast in different parts and joined together, and thus 
placed in a completed form as it stands. 

To the east of the city 12 or 13 li there is a convent, 
in which there is a figure of Buddha lying in a sleeping 
position, as when he attained Nirvana The figure is in 
length about 1000 feet or so.^^’^ The king of this {country), 

These rook -hewn figures of Masson mentions five statues. See 
Buddha in Bamiyan have been Ritter, Die Stupa's oder die Arclii- 
objects of curiosity down to the teJctonischen Denkmale an dev Indo- 
present day. They were seen dur- Daktr. Konigstr. u. d. Colosse von 
ing the campaign in Afghanistan Bamiyan, Mist. Relig. 
in 1843, and doubtless remain to vet. Pers., p. 132; Burnes, Travels, 
the present day. The most recent vol. i. pp. 182-18S, and J.A.S. Ben., 
notice of them is in Getienal Kaye’s vol. ii. pp. 561 f. ; Masson, ibid., vol. 
paper. Proc. R. Gcog. Soc., vol. i. v. pp. 707 f. ; Wood’s Oxus,^ pp. 
(1S79), pp. 248, 249. He says : “ On Ixvii, 125 f. ; Asiat. Res., vol. vi. ppi 
the opposite side of the v.alley from 462-472, 495, 523- 52S; Bret- 

the gre.at (standing) image, about a echneider, Med. Geog., pp. 58, 193 ; 
mile to the west, a stony gully leads Gladwin, Aycen Akbery, vOl. ii. p. 
into the hills. A short way up this 208, vol. iii. pp. 168, 169. 
there is a nearly insulated rock, on This teou shih is described 

the flat summit of which there is in by Medhurst [sub voc.) as “a kind of 
relief a recumbent figure, bearing a stone resembling metal. The Chi- 
rude resemblance to a huge lizard,” nese call it the finest kind of native 
which figure the people now call copper. It is found in the Po-sze 
Azhdaha, or the dr.agon slain by a comitry (Persia) and resembles gold. 
Muhammadan pir (see also ib., p. On the application of fire it .as.sumes 
338). Hyde, quoting Masalik Ma- a red colour, and does not turn 
mfilik and the Farhang-i-Jah&nyiH black. When mercury falls to the 
of Ibn Fakred-dln Angju, says the ground this substance will attract 
two larger statues are 50 cubits high, it.” But from the statement that 
one caircd5nr/.7i-6ti« (red image) and esich part of this figure was cast 
the other Khink-hut (grey image), sepai-ately, it is plain that it was 
.and at some distance is a smaller made of metal, probably brass or 
one “in fonnm vctuloe,” called bronze. Julien translates it by /ui- 
iVt-sr. The Atn-i-Akbart says the ton, brass. 

lancer of the tv/o is So ells (cubits ?) If this sleeping figure of Bud- 

and the lesser 50 in height ; Bur- dha was lying within the building, 
nes’s. estiin.ate is 1 20 and 70 feet, it is unreasonable to suppose it could 
Wilford gives a tolerably minute be looo feet in length. The sleeping 
account of Bamiyan and these figures, figures of Buddha at Moulmein, I 
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every time he assembles the great congregation of the 
Wu-che (Jffdlcsha),^'^ having sacrificed all his possessions, 
from his wife and children down to his country’s treasures, 
gives in addition his own body ; then his ministers and 
tlie lower order of officers prevail on the priests to barter 
back these possessions ; and in these matters most of their 
time is taken up.^™ 

To the south-west of the convent of the sleeping figure 
(of Btbddha), going 200 li or so, passing the great Snowy 
klountains on the east, there is a little watercourse (or 
valley), which is moist with (the overflowings of) standing 
springs, bright as mirrors ; the lierbage here is green and 
bright. There is a sanghdrdma here with a tooth 
of Buddha, also the tooth of a PratySka Buddha, 
who lived at the beginning of the Kalpa, which is in 
length about five inches, and in breadth somewhat less 
than four inches. Again, there is the tooth of a golden- 
wheel king,^®- in length three inches, and in surface (breadth) 
two inches. There is also the iron begging-dish of Sana- 
kav&sa,^®® a great Arhat, which is capable of liolding eight 
or nine shiny (pints). These three sacred objects, be- 


am told by a friend who vieited the 
caves there and measured tho figures, 
were 60 yards in length. The figures 
of Buddlia entering Nirvdna in the 
Sinhalese temples are often vciy 
large. One in Cave xxvi. at AjanW 
is fully 23 feet in length. See Fei-- 
gusSon .and Burgess, Cave Temples, p, 
344 ; and note 175 supra. The text 
of Hiuen Tsiang is probably corrupt 
in this passage. 

The jV Ci'slia if altHparifiad f a 
meeting, as it seems, held every five 
years for the benefit of the priests 
(Buddhist community). On these 
occasions there were recitations of 
the law, and offerings were made to 
the priesthood. These assemblies 
were generally made on some favou- 
rite mountain. It was also called 
PailcJtararshik-d parisJiad. See Ab- 
tCmct of Four Lectures, p. 170; and 
note 66 supra. 


In such matters as these there 
is most concern shown, 
isu Ts’unj, a light green. 

A Pratydka Buddha is one 
who has attained enlightenment, 
that is, become a Buddha, but fur 
himself alone. 

That is, a monarch of the four 
dvtpas or surarnachahxevaHin. 

Sanakavftsa, or SSnavasika, ac- 
cording to some Northern accounts, 
was the fourth patriarch or president 
of the Buddhist community (Fo-sho- 
hing-tsan-king, xiv.) Other authori- 
ties speak of him as the third patri- 
arch. See Eitel, Handbook, sub 
voc. ; Eemusat, fIM. Asiat., tom. i. 
p. 118; Neumann, ZcitscUr. f. d. 
JCunde d. JIforg., vol. iii. p. 124 ; 
Edkins, C/iin. Fuddhism, pp. 66-69 ; 
Lassen, Jnd. Altcrtkums. (2d edit.), 
vok ii. p. 1201. He lived loo years 
after Buddha. 
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queathed by tlie holy personages referred to, are all con- 
tained in a yellow-golden sealed case. Again, there is here 
the Sanghdti robe, in nine pieces of Sanalcavasa ; the 
colour is a deep red {ro$e-red\ ; it is made of the bark (peel) 
of the She-no-kkt plant.^®® Sanakavasa was the disciple of 
Ananda.^®° In a former existence he had given the priests 
garments made of the ^anaJea plant (fibre), on the conclu- 
sion of the rainy season.^®^ By the force of this meritorious 
action during 500 successive births he wore only this (kind 
of) garment, and at his last birth he w’as born with it. As his 
body increased so his robe grew larger, until the time when 
lie was converted by Ananda and left his home (i.e., be- 
came an ascetic). Then his robe changed into a religious 
garment;^®® andwhenhewas fully ordained it again changed 
into a Sanghdti, composed of nine pieces. When he was 
about to arrive at Mrvd'^ he entered into the condition 
of Samddhi, bordering on complete extinction, and by the 
force of his vow in attaining wisdom (he arrived at the 
hnowUdgey^ that this kashdya garment Avould last till the 
bequeathed law (testament) of ^^kya (was established), and 
after the destruction of this law then his garment also 
would perish. At the present time it is a little fading, for 
faith also is small at this time ! 

Going eastward from this, we enter the defiles of the 
Snowy Mountains, cross over the black ridge (SiS,h Koh), 
and arrive at the country of Kia-pi-shi. 

I.e., composed of nine parts talia, pp. 46, 47), in A.B. 124; conf. 
Bewu together. Biihler, Jnd, Ant., vol. vii. p. 150. 

165 The S'anala plant, a kind of i® “ At the conclusion of the re- 
hemp called the Bengal san. tirement during the rainy season.” 

1® The ordinary Buccession of the It was customary for the priests to 
patriarchs^^is, after Buddha, (i)K 9 s- retire into a fixed residence during 
yapa, (2) Ananda, (3) Madhyantikn, the three months of the rainy Beason, 
(4) ^anakavdsa. The last named is When the retirement broke up {kiai 
Bometiines identified with Ya^a, the tigankttjih) robes and other presents 
son of Kana, who was one of the were given to the priests, 
chief leaders in the second council 1®® I.e., a vestment worn by the 
joo years after Buddha. He may religious. 

be the same as Sonaka in the Sou- Or “ he secured the privilege, 

them records, who died, according by the earnestness of bis vow, that 
to Rhys Davids {Numisinata Orien- his robe,” he. 
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Ku-n-sni [Kapi^a], 

This country is 4000 li or so in circuit. On the nortli 
it abuts on tlie Snowy Mountains, and on three sides it 
borders on the "black ridge” {the Hindu Kush). The 
capital of the country is 10 li or so in circuit. It produces 
cereals of all sorts, and many kinds of fruit-trees. The 
shen horses are bred here, and there is also the scent 
(scented root) called Yu-Idn.'^^'^ Here also are found 
objects of merchandise from all parts. The climate is cold 
and windy. The people are cruel and fierce ; their language 
is coarse and rude; their marriage rites a mere inter- 
mingling of the sexes. Their literature is like that of the 
Tukhara country, hut the customs, common language, 
and rules of behaviour are somewhat different. Por 
clothing they use hair garments (wool); their garments 
are trimmed with fur. In commerce they use gold and 
silver coins, and also little copper coins, which in appear- 
ance and stamps®' differ from those of other countries. 
The king is a Kshattriya by caste. He is of a shrewd 


KnpKa la the Kavlaa (or KeC- 
Tiffo) of Ptolemy [Ocog., Hb. vl. c. l8, 
4), and the Capissa of Pliny (//. N., 
lib. vi. c. 23, 25), the capital of a 
district called Capisaene. It is per- 
haps also the Caphusa of Solinus 
(Polgh., c. 54), See Lassen’s dis- 
cussion, Incl. Alterth., vol. iii. pp, 
135, 591, S79-S89. Ptolemy placed 
it 155 miles N. 15° E. from Kapoipa 
or Kabul, the Kflpal or Kdml of 
the EundaJiis ; but this distance is 
far too great. Julien supposes the 
district to have occupied the Panj- 
shir and Tagad valleys in the north 
border of Kohistan. and that the 
capital may have been either in the 
valley of the Nijrao or of theTagad. 
Conf. Baber’s Man., pp. 144 f. ; 
Masson, Narrative of Jour., vol. iii. 
p 16S; Wil.son, /Iriana Anf., p. 117; 
Pdnini has K.'lpist (iv. 2, 99). 

Curcuma (Jul.) The Curcuma be- 


longs to tho natural order of Zingi/t- 
eraeca: ; the different species are 
Etemicss plants with tuberous roots. 
The scented species referred to in 
the text is probably the Curcuma 
zedoarta, or broad-leaved turmeric. 
Tho tubers are aromatie, and when 
ground the powder is used not only 
as a stimulating condiment in curry 
powders, Ac., but as a perfume. In 
Sanskrit it is called karidru, with 
forty-six Bj-nonyms. 

The original, hwei I'e« nut yang, 
has, I suspect, the meaning of 
“stamp and inscription;’’ liter.ally 
it would mean the pattern or fashion 
(mu yang) of the compass and square 
(I-icri Iccu), or the circular and square 
part are different, &c. But the ex- 
pression may also simply mean, 
“the size and form.’’ It possibly 
refers to the copper coins of Kanishka 
or Kanerki. 
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character and being brave and determined, be 

has brought into subjection the neighbouring countries, 
some ten of which he rules. He cherishes liis people 
with affection, and reverences much the three precious 
objects of worship. Every year^“ he makes a silver 
figure of Buddha eighteen feet high, and at the same time 
he convokes an assembly called the Mdhslia Mahdparishad 
when he gives alms to the poor and wretched, and relieves 
the bereaved (loidoios and bereaved). 

There are about lOO convents in this country and 
some 6000 priests. They mostly study the rules of the 
Great Vehicle. The stiXpas and sanglidrdmas are of an 
imposing height, and are built on high level spots, from 
which they may be seen on every side, shining in their 
grandeur (pnrity)}^ There are some ten temples of the 
DSvas, and 1000 or so of heretics {different ways of 
religion)', there are naked ascetics, and others who cover 
themselves with ashes, and some who make chaplets of 
bones, which they wear as crowns on their heads.^®*^ 

To the east of the capital 3 or 4 li, at the foot of a 

This passage may also be ren- ture, a paper read by W. Simpson 
dered : “ Ho is distinguished for before the Royal Institute of British 
wisdom and tact; he is by nature Architects, I2th January 1880). 
brave and determined,” &c. Hwui- We may gather from the connection 
lih uses the expression ming lioh, of stOpa and ianghdrama in tlie 
instead of chi lioh ; evidently allud- text, that Hiuen Tsiang alludes to 
ing to his tact or shrewdness, by the stdpa with its vthdra. 
which he had brought the neigh- The three sects here enume- 

bouring countries into his power. rated are known as (i) the Nir- 

<■ The hundred families.” granthas or Digambara .Tainas ; {2) 

The e.xpression eui certainly Pdsupatas ; and (3) Kapftladhflrinas. 
means “ a year ” or “ yearly ; ” but There is some difBculty' in 

it may also have the sense of “ peri- fixing the name and site of the 
odically.” This would suit the con- capital of Kapi^o. General Gun- 
text perhaps better, as the “great ningham identifies it with Opifm 
assemblies" were usually convoked {A7ic. Gtog. of India, p. 19). His 
“ every five years.” opinion is based on a statement I 

19’ It seems that the passage re- have not been able to verify, viz., 
quires some such rendering as this, that on leaving Bdmiydn, Hiuen 
The symbol ch'hang indicates “a Tsiang travelled 600 li in an easterly 
high level spot, from which there is direction over “ snowy mountains 
a good prospect ” (Medhurst). Mr. and black hills ” to the capital of 
Simpson’s account of the etdpas in Kia-pi-shi. I can find no distance 
the Jellalilbad valley would favour given either in the Si-yu-H or by 
this translation {Buddhist Architcc- Hrvui-lih. From Bamiyan south- 
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mountain in the north, is a great sangJidrama with 300 
or so priests in it. These belong to the Little Vehicle 
and adopt its teaching.^®® 

According to tradition, Kanishlca Eaja of Gand- 
hfira^ in old days having subdued all the neighbouring 
provinces and brought into obedience people of distant 
countries, he governed by his army a wide territory, even 


to the east of the T’sung- 

east to the " humid vaJIey ” ia 200 
ii. After this tho account simply 
says : " Going in an easterly direc- 
tion, &C., wo come to Kia-pi-shi.” 
Nor can I find any corroboration of 
the statcnient that on leaving tho 
capital of Knpisenc, Hiuen Taiang 
was accompanied by tho king ns far 
as tho town of Kiu-lu-sn-pang, a 
distance of one yCjnna to tho north- 
east” {op. eil., p. 20). Hwui-lih 
indeed states (i. 266) that tho king 
of Kapi^a accompanied the pilgrim 
6 li from the frontiers of his kingdom; 
but tliat gives us no clue to tho 
name or site of tin- c.apit.al. V. St. 
Martin makes Opiah the capital of 
ro-li-shi-sa-fang-nu (.Vim., tom, ii. 
p. 190). Hiuen Tsiang does not 
give the name of tho chief city, but 
ho places it 600 li to the west of 
Lan-po (LamghAn), which again is 
100 li to tho north-west of Nn-kie- 
lo-ho (NagarahAra). Supposing tho 
site of NagarahAra to be at the 
point of junction of the KAbul river 
with the Surkhar or Surkh-rud, wo 
should have to place tho capital of 
Kapisa on the declivity of tho 
Hindu Kush, not far from tho littlo 
town of Ghorband, or perhaps near 
KuShAn, 10 miles west of Opian. 

I find in Julien's translation 
that this sangMrdma was called 
Jin-kia-lan (the humane sanghA- 
rAma, or, of " the roan ”). It is 
wanting in roy text. India Office, 
No. 1503. 

^ Kanishka-rAja, of GandhAra. 
He is often called in Chinese Bud- 
dhist books “ the Chandan Kaniku” 
(see, Ha -sAo -AinjF - t’san- king, pages 
xxviiL, xxix.) This may simply 


•ling mountains. Then the 

mean Kanishka of GandhSm, the 
uso of Chandana for gandita being 
common. Tho mountains of GAn- 
dliAra aro often explained ns tho 
“ perfume mountains," os though 
from gandka. But in an old Bud- 
dhist map in my possession tho 
GAndhAra mountains aro called the 
e.arth-holding (fi cU), as though gan 
wero from an old root, yar or yijy, 
and dhj-i, to hold. Kanishka was 
king of the Yuci-chi, and tho rise of 
his dynasty is placed by Chinese 
authors in tho first century B.a On 
his coins he is styled in tho corrupt 
Greek legends Katotpsi Kopavo, and 
in tho Baktrian-Pali legends and 
ManikyAla inscription ho is called 
Kanishka tho KushAna, or ” of tho 
Gushana family," connecting him 
with tho tribe called by tho Chinese 
KweJ-shwang. Korano and Kush- 
4na are only different forms of the 
same word. Prinsep, Essays, vol. i. 
pp. 145 f. ; Lassen, Ind. A.U., voL ii. 
pp. 806 f. ; J. As. S. Ben., vol. xxxiL 
pp. 144 f. ; Arch. Sar. IK Ind. Jtep., 
vol. ii. p. 50; Num. Citron., N.S., 
voL xiv. pp. 161 f. The date of 
Kanishka is yet undetermined. Ac- 
cording to Lassen (Ind. Alt., vol. it 
[2d cdL] pp. 766, 768), ho lived be- 
tween A.D. 10 and A.D. 40. Tho 
Northern Buddhists place him (as we 
shall see farther on) 400 years after 
the Nirvdna. But as Hiuen Tsiang 
places AAflka only 100 years after 
Buddha, the error appears^ to be 
in the date of the Nirvdnd; and 
thus Kanishka was really about 300 
years after AA6ka. Eecent writers 
argue that Kanishka lived in the 
latter part of the first century, and 
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tribes who occupy the territory to the west of the river, 
fearing the power of his arms, sent hostages to him. 
Kanishka-rS,ja having received the hostages,^*® treated 
them with singular attention, and ordered for them 
separate establishments for the cold and hot weather ; 
during the cold they resided in India and its- different 
parts, in the summer they came back to Kapi^a, in 
the autumn and spring they remained in the kingdom 
ofGandh§,ra; and so he founded sanglidramas for the 
hostages according to the three seasons. This convent 
(of wliiclh wc arc now ^caking) is the one they occupied 
during the summer, and it was built for that purpose.^®^ 

that the ^aka era (a.d. 78) originated there was only one hostage, and he 
■with his reign. See Biihler, Jnd. was a son of the Emperor of China. 
Ant, ■vol. •vi. pp. 149 ff. ; vol. vii. There is a curious story found 
pp. 141 ff. ; Oldenberg, ih., voL x. pp. among the sermons of Aivagh6sha — 
213 £F. ; Fergusson, /our. /J.. 4 «. 5 bc., who was contemporary with Kan- 
N.S., vol. xii. pp. 261 fit. 5 Max Miil- ishka— of a son of the Emperor of 
ler, India, p. 293. K. Davids has China coming to India to seek a 
come to the conclusion that the cure for his blindness. He dwelt 
Nirodi}a is within a few years of in a monastery in which there was 
412 B.o. (Numismata Oriented., part a great preacher. On a certain oc- 
vi. p. 56). If this could be estab- casion he preached so el^uently 
lished, it would accord pretty well that the entire congregation was 
with the Northern legend referred moved to tears. Some of these 
to, and the date of Kanishka’s tears were applied to the eyes of 
power might have been, os Las- the blind prince, and he recovered 
sen supposes, between 10 A.D. and (Sermon 54). There was plainly an 
40 A.D intercourse kept up between China, 

SM The district to the west of the or the eastern frontiers of China, 
river, i.e., the Yellow River, were and North India from an early 
the people of the Tangut empire, period. 

(For an explanation of the word The name of this convent is 

Tangut, and other particulars, see given by H'wui-lih (K. ii. foL 10 a) 
Yule, .JforcoPofo, vol. i.p. 209 ; Bret- os Sha-lo-kia, which is restored by 
Schneider, Med. Gtog., p. 123): In Julien (t. ii. p. 503) doubtfully to 
my copy there is no mention made Sharaka. Dr. Eitel (Eandbooh sub 
of “ dependent princes ” (Julien in voc.) has followed him in this resto- 
loc.) ; the expression is "fan wet,” ration. It seems to be referred to 
which I take to be equivalent to by I-Tsing in his account of the 
“ the associated tribes.’’ The word travels of HwuiJun {Jour. It. As. 
fan is used for the Tibetans, Soe., N.S., vol. xiii. p. S70), I am 
This would explain Yule’s remark of opinion that Sha-lo-kia ought to 
{op. cit, p. 209) that “the word be restored to Serika, and that it 
Tanggod (Tangut) i? properly a was so called because it was built 
Mongol plural designating certain for the Chinese hostages or hostage, 
tribes of Tibetan blood.’’ _ This name for China (Serika) indeed 

In Hwui-lih’s account ( Vie de is not known in Chinese literature ; 
Siouen Thsany, p. 72), we ore told but it is plain that this establish- 
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Hence the pictures of these hostages on the walls ; their 
features, and clothing, and ornaments are like the people 
of Eastern Hia (China) Afterwards, when they were 
permitted to return to their own country, they were 
remembered in their old abode, and notwithstanding 
the intervening mountains and rivers, they were without 
cessation reverenced with offerings, so that down to the 
present time the congregation of priests on each rainy 
season (freguent this spot) ; and on the breaking up of 
the fast they convene an assembly and pray for the 
happiness of the hostages, — a pious custom still existing. 

To the south of the eastern door of the hall of Buddha 


ment was not only veiy rich, but 
also provided with celebrated mural 
paintings. I have already called 
attention [Abstract, &o., p. 136 n.), 
to the way in which artists from 
Baktria were employed to paint the 
Buddhist viharaa at an early date, 
hut more particularly, as it would 
seem, during the time of Kanishka ; 
for A^vaghSsha, who relates the 
story referred to, was a follower of 
Kanishka. Nothing would be more 
natural than that an artist or artists 
from Baktria should speak of this 
vihiira as the Serika vihira; the 
common term for China being 
Bijpiirfi (Ptol., vi. 16, 1, 3, 4, 6, &c.; 
Pliny, B. N., lib. vi. c. 20, 5). This 
conjecture is confirmed by the trans- 
lation of the term Sha-lo-kia given 
by Hiuen Tsiang. It is not given 
indeed in my copy, but in the 
original used by M. Julien the con- 
vent is called “ the SangharSma of 
mea"'{jin.kia-lan). This is restored 
by Julien doubtfully to Narasangh- 
firdma (p. 42). But this (nara) is 
an epithet of the king of China, 
according to Arabian travellers (vid. 
supra, p. 14, n. 41). It seems, there- 
fore, probable that this Sanghdrdma 
was originally called after the king’s 
son by the Baktrian term, Serika. 

The Eastern Hia people, i.e., 
the Chinese, in distinction from the 
Western Hia, i.e., the Tanguts. 


Bretschneider, Notes, Med. Gcog., &c., 
p. 3S, n. 81. 

So I understand the passage. 
It is not that the hostages remem- 
bered their old abode, but that the 
memory of the hostages remained 
with the priests of the Sha-lo- 
kia convent. Hence, after the 
summer rest was over, the priests 
used to hold a special assembly in 
order to invoke a blessing on their 
memory. M. Julien has translated 
it so in the Zife of Hiouen Thsang, 
p. 72, but in this passage he has in- 
verted the sense. 

The rainy season [varsba), as 
is well known, was observed by the 
Buddhists as a period of retreat, not 
in the sense of fasting, or, as it has 
been translated, Bent, but for the 
pnrpose of shelter, and also, as 
stated in the Vinaya, to avoid 
trampling down the young herbage. 
After the three months’ rest, of 
which there were two kinds, — viz., 
either the first three months, ■i.e., 
beginning at the appointed time, 
and continuing for three consecu- 
tive months, or else the second 
three months, that is, when through 
inability to begin at the appointed 
time the retreat was entered on a 
month later, and therefore lasted a 
month later, — the retreat was broken 
up, and presents, &c., were made to 
the congregation. 
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belonging to this sangJidrdma there is a figure of the 
Great Spirit King;"®^ beneath his right foot they have 
liollowed the earth for concealing treasures therein. This 
is the treasury place of the hostages, therefore we find this 
inscription, “ When the sanghdrdma decays let men take 
(of the ircas7ire) and repair it.” Not long ago there was a 
petty (frontier) king of a covetous mind and of a wicked 
and cruel disposition ; hearing of the quantity of jewels 
and precious substances concealed in this convent, he 
drove away the priests and began digging for them. The 
King of the Spirits had on his head the figure of a parrot, 
which now began to flap its wings and to utter screams. 
The earth shook and quaked, the king and his army were 
thrown down prostrate on the ground ; after a while, arising 
from the earth, he confessed his fault and returned. 

Above a mountain pass-°^ to the north of this convent 
there are several stone chambers; it was in these the 
hostages practised religious meditation. In these recesses 
many and various gems (preeions things) are concealed : 
on the side there is an inscription that the Yakshas (Yo-eha) 
guard and defend the places (jprednets). If any one wishes 
to enter and rob the treasures, the Yakshas by spiritual 


^ This great spirit-rilja is the 
Fiimo iis Vai^ravaiia, “the cele- 
brated ” (TTfpiKXcTos). Ho is called 
]Mah:lkS.la, " the great black one ; ” 
in Japan he is still called Dai 
G.akf, "the great black,” and is 
generally figured as an old man of 
dwarfish size, with a sack on his 
back. I have often myself examined 
the figure on the hearths of the 
kitchens at Hakodate, Ho is in 
one sense the same as Kuvora. 
Por further remarks on this point 
see Academy, July 3, 1S80; Indian 
Antiquary, vol. ix. p. 203. 

^ The convent was three or four 
li to the east of the capital, and at 
the foot of a northern mountain, 
■which mountain formed one side of 
a pass. In General Cunningham’s 
map referred to, there is such a nor- 


thern mountain detached from the 
Paghman range, and a pass between 
it and the main line of hills. Just 
beyond this pass we find Chfirikar, 
close to Opifin. If we may rely on 
these coincidences, the capital of 
Kapi^a would be to the west of this 
pass about a mile, whilst Chfirikar 
would derive its name from the Sha- 
lo-kia monastery. The text, it mu.st 
be noticed, does not require the 
mountain pass to be distinct from 
the northern mountain, at the base 
of which the convent was built, but 
it means that the chambers were 
excavated on the northern scarp of 
the pass. The context, moreover, 
requires this. Por some interesting 
notices respecting the Buddhist 
caves of Afghanistfln, see Jour. }toy. 
As. Soc,, N.S., vol, xiv, pp. 319 S. 
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transformation appear in different forms, sometimes as lions, 
sometimes as snakes, and as savage beasts and poisonous 
reptiles; under various appearances they exhibit their 
rage. So no one dares to attempt to take the treasures. 

At 2 or 3 li to the west of the stone chambers, above a 
great mountain pass,^ there is a figure of Kwan-tsz’- 
tsai Bodhisattva those who with sincere faith desire 
(vow or pray) to see him, to them the Bddhisattva appears 
coming forth from the image, his body of marvellous 
beauty, and he gives rest and reassurance to the travellers. 

Thirty li or so to the south-east of the capital we arrive 
at the convent of RS,hula (Ho-lo-hu-lo) ; by its side is a 
st'Apa about loo feet in height. On sacred days (fast days) 
this building reflects a brilliant light. Above the cupola, 
from between the interstices of the stone, there exudes a 
black scented oil, whilst in the quiet night may be heard 
the sounds of music. According to tradition, this st'Apa was 
formerly built by Edhula, a great minister of this country. 
Having completed this work of merit (religious work), he 
saw in a night-dream a man who said to him, " This stdpa 
you have built has no sacred relic (shc-li) in it as yet; 
to-morrow, when they come to offer, you. must make your 
request to the king ” (for the offering hrought). 


The meaning is, above a high Trans. Moy. ^1*. Soc., vol. ii. pp. 233, 
mountain side, i.e., as it seems, 239, 247, 253 ; /our. 7?oy. ,4*. Soc., 
above a high peak, which would form N.S., vol, ii. pp. 1366., 411 ff. ; 
the beginning of the pass on the Vassilief, Le ,£ouddh., pp. 125, 175, 
western side. 178, 186, 197 ; Ind. AnCtguary, vol. 

Kwan-tsz’-tsai or AvalOkit££- viii. pp. 249-253 ; Burgess, Cate 
vara, " the god that looks down.” Temples, pp. 357, &c. ; Arch. Sur. 
He is best jenown in NepM as Pad- Reports, IV. India, vol, iii. pp. 75, 
maptlni ; in Tibet he is called sPyan- 76 ; vol. v. pp. ii, 14. He is gene- 
raa gzigi-dvang-phyug (pron. Chen- rally described as "the god of 
resi-vanchug); in China, as Kwan- mercy," because he hears the cries 
yin ; and in J apan as Kuan-ntin. In of men. Probably a relic or revival 
rianskrit be is also known as Kara- of the old worship of hill-gods, 
nftrnava, Abhayamdada (“there- Hence his figure placed on this 
mover of fear”), AbhyutgatarSja mountain-top. 

(“the great august king ”),&c. See Above “the covering shaped 

Unmoul, Int. A V.Hist. d. Rudd. Ind., liked a patra,” i.e., the cupola or 
2d ed.), pp. 92, loi, 197-Z02, SS7- dome. 

559; lotus, pp. 261 ff., 301, 352, 428 
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On tlie morrow, entering the royal court, he pressed his 
claim (or he advanced and requested), and said : “ Your 
unworthy subject ventures to make a request.” The king 
replied : “ And what does my lord require ? ” Answering, 
lie said, “ That your majesty would be pleased to favour 
me by conferring on me the first offering made this day.” 
The king replied : “ I consent.” 

Eahula on this went forth and stood at the palace gate. 
Looking at all who came towards the spot, suddenly he 
beheld a man holding in his hand a relic casket (pitcher). 
The great minister said, “ What is your will ? what have 
you to offer ? ” He replied, “ Some relics of Buddha.” The 
minister answered, " I will protect them for you. T will 
first go and tell the liing.” Kdhula, fearing lest the king 
on account of the great value of the relics should repent 
him of his former promise, went quickly to the sanghdrdma 
and mounted the siiipa ; by the power of his great faith, 
the stone cupola opened itself, and then he placed the 
relics therein. This being done, he was quickly coming 
out when he caught the hem of his garment in the stone.®^® 
The king sent to pursue him, but by the time the messen- 
gers arrived at the st 4 pa, the stones had closed over him ; 
and this is the reason why a black oily substance exudes 
from the crevices of the building. 

To the south of the city 40 li or so, we come to the 
town of Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse (Svetavaras).^*^ In the case 


-12 So it appears to me the passage 
should be translated, “the first 
offering.” Julien renders it as if 
there were only a single offering. 

213 That is, he caught his garment 
in the stone of the inner portion of 
the stApa before he could escape to 
the exterior. The relic casket, as is 
well known, is placed in a chamber 
in the upper-middle part of the cu- 
pola or dome. 

211 This bearing is given in my 
text ; it seems to be wanting in Ju- 
liun’s. 

215 Julien restores this name to 


Sphltavaras doubtfully. V. de St. 
Martin (Mimoire, &c., p. 300) suggests 
^vfitnv&ras. As this seems to be more 
in agreement with the Japanese 
equivalents in my text, I have 
adopted it. The situation or name 
of this city is unknown. General 
Cunningham suggests Saptavarshn 
or Sattavasa, and connects with this 
name, “the Thatagush of the in- 
scriptions of Darius, who are the 
Sattagudai of Herodotus” (jl ne. Geoy., 
26). If we suppose the ChehOl 
ukhtaran peak to be the same 
ns the mountain called 0-lu-no 
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of earthquakes, aiul even when the tops of the mountains 
fall, there is no commotion around this city. 

Thirty li or so to the south of the town of Si-po-to-fa-la- 
sse wccomo to a mountain called’ 0-1 u-no (Aruna).-‘® Tlie 
crags and precipices of this mountain are of a vast height, 
its caverns and valleys arc dark and deep. Each year tho 
peak increases in height several hundred feet, until it ap- 
proaches tho height of l^fount Tsu-na-hi-lo (tsunagir) 
in the kingdom of Tsu-kii-cha (Tsaukftta);"'® then when 
it thus faces it, suddenly it falls down again. I have 
heard this story in neighbouring countries. "Wlien first 
the heavenly spirit Sunn came from far to tliis mountain 
desiring to rest, the spirit of the mountain, nffriglitcd, shoo!: 
the surrounding vallo3’S. The hcavcnlj’ spirit said, " Be- 
cause you have no wish to entertain me, therefore this 
tumult and confusion; it you had but entertained mo 
for a little while, I should have conferred on you great 
riches and treasure ; but now I go to Tsu-ku-cha to the 
mountain Tsu-na-hi-lo, and I will visit it every year. On 
these occasions, when the king and his ministers ofler me 
their tribute, then you shall stand face to face with me.” 
Therefore Mount 'O-lu-no having increased to the height 
{aforesaid), suddenly falls down again at the top. 

About 200 li to the north-west of the royal city wo 
come to a great snowj- mountain, on the summit of which 


(about to be noticed), then mc.i.sur- 
ing north about six miles, we should 
como to Begrilm ; from this, eight 
miles nortli — according to our text 
-—would t.iko us up tho Panjsliir 
river, .ind not to tiie capiLih There 
is no bc.vring given in the French 
tninslntion, and it is possible that 
the symbol for south in our text has 
been interpolated. From Hiuen 
T'siang’s remark “that the city of 
Svetav.aras could not be destroyed,” 
we may perhaps identify it with the 
Tetragonis of Pliny, JJist. Nat., lib. 

’0-Iu-no may be restored to 


Aruna, " the red.” Tho sjTnbol no, 
however, is especially referred to in 
a note ns being equal in sound to 
«(oo) + (l.)o, nr., no. 

The symbols Tsu-va-hi-h would 
give Sunahir. Tho ,T.apaneso pho- 
netic equivalent for hi is given ns Li 
or gi, which (if correct) gives ns 
Sunngir. J uUen suggests Kshutiah il.a. 

The kingdom of Tsaukfl'tn ap- 
pears, from the return journey, to be 
the E.amc as Sewistan. The high 
mountain of Tukatu may perhaps 
represent the Tsu-na-hi-lo of tlie 
text. Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. iii. p. 
SS4. 
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is a lake. Here whoever asks for rain or prays for hue 
weather, according to his request so he receives. 

Tradition says in old time there was an Arhat {Lo-lian) 
belonging to GandhS,ra (Kien-t’o-lo) who constantly re- 
ceived the religious offerings of the Naga king of this lake. 
On the arrival of the time for the mid-day meal, by liis 
spiritual power he rose with the mat on which he sat into 
the air, and went (to the place where the Ndga dwelt). His 
attendant, a ^ramanSra(nozac5), secretly catching hold of t)ie 
under part of the mat, when the time came for the Arhat to 
go, was transported in a moment with him {to the palace of 
the Ndga). On arriving at the palace, the Naga saw the 
SrS,man§ra. The Naga-raja asking them to partake of his 
hospitality, he provided the Arhat with “ immortal food,” 
but gave to the ^ramanera food used by men. The Arhat 
having finished his meal, began then to preach for the good 
of the NS,ga, whilst he desired the ^ramanera, as was his 
custom, to wash out his alms-bowl. Now the bowl hap- 
pened to have in it some fragments of (the heavenly) 
food. Startled at the fragrance of this food,^^® forthwith 
there arose in him an evil determination (vow). Irritated 
with his master, and hating the Ndga, he uttered the 
prayer (pow) that the force of all his religious merit might 
now be brought into operation with a view to deprive the 
Naga of life, and, "May I,” he said, "myself become a 
Naga-king.” 

No sooner had the ^rdmanera made this vow than the 
Naga perceived his head to be in pain. 

The Arhat having finished his preaching concerning the 
duty of repentance, the Naga-raja confessed his sins, con- 
demning himself. But the Srdmanera still cherishing 
hatred in his heart, confessed not. And now having 
returned to the saiighardina, in very truth the prayer he 
had put up in consequence of the power of bis religious 
merit was accomplished, and that very night he died and 

That is, startled to find from different from that which he had re- 
the frayrance that this food was ceived. 
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became a Nfiga-raja. Then filled with rage, he entered 
the lake and killed the other Nftga king, and took pos- 
session of his palace; moreover, he attached to himself 
the whole fraternity of his class (i.c., all the NAgas ) to 
enable him to carry out his original purpose. Then 
fiercely raising the winds and tempests, he rooted up the 
trees and aimed at the destruction of the convent. 

At this time Kanishka-rflja, surprised at the ravages, 
inquired of the Arhat as to the cause, on which he told 
the whole circumstance. The king therefore, for the sake 
of the Nuga,^ founded a saiighdrdma at the foot .of the 
Snowy Mountains, and raised a sl'Ajpa about lOO feet in 
height. The Nfiga, cherishing his former hatred, raised 
tlie wind and rain. The king persevering in his purpose 
of charity, the Nfiga redoubled his fury {angry poison), 
and became exceedingly fierce. Six times he destroyed 
the sa'iigJidrdma and the stilpa, and on the seventh occa- 
sion Kanishkaf confused by his failure, determined to fill 
tlie Nilga’s lake and overthrow his palace. He came there- 
fore with his soldiers to the foot of the Snowy Mountains. 

Then the Nfiga-nlja, being terrified and shaken with appre- 
hension, changed himself into an aged Brfihman, and bow- 
ing down before the king’s elephant, he remonstrated with 
the king, and said, “ Maharaja, because of your accumu- 
lated merit in former births, you have now been born a 
king of men, and you have no wish which is not gratified. 
Why then to-day are you seeking a quarrel with a Naga ? 
Nagas are only brutish creatures. Nevertheless among.st 
lower creatures*^’^ the Naga possesses great power, which 
cannot be resisted. He rides on the clouds, drives the 
winds, passes through space, and glides over the waters ; 
no human power can conquer him.^^ Why then is the 
king’s heart so angry ? You have now raised the army 

^ Tliat ia (aa it seems), for tho Uati). The three evil ways are birth 
sake of the Nitga who was dead. as a beast, as a pruta, or a demon. 

Among the lower creatures be- ^ Or, “ it is no human power 
longing to an evil class ; referring which restrains him.” 
to the evil ways or modes of birth 
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of your country to fight -with a single dragon ; if you con- 
quer, your renown will not spread very far;^ but if you 
are conquered, then you will suffer the humiliation of de- 
feat. Let me advise the long to withdraw his troops.” 

The king Kanishka hesitating to comply, the dragon 
returned to his lake. His voice, like the thunderclap, shook 
the earth, and the fierce winds tore up the trees, whilst 
stones and sand pelted down like rain ; the sombre clouds 
obscured the air, so that tlie army and the horses were filled 
with terror. The king then paid his adoration to the Three 
Precious ones, and sought their help, saying, “ My abound- 
ing merit during former births has brought about my state 
as king of men. By my power I have restrained the strong 
and conquered the world (Jambudvipa). But now (as it 
appears), by the onslaught of a dragon-beast overcome, this, 
verily, is proof of my poor merit ! Let the full power of 
all my merit now*appear!” 

Then from both his shoulders there arose a great flame 
and smoke.^* The dragon fled, the winds hushed, the 
mists were melted, and the clouds were scattered. Then 
the Icing commanded each man of his army to take a stone 
and thus to fill up the dragon lake. 

Again the dragon king changed himself into a Br&hman, 
and asked the king once more, “ I am the. NS,ga king of 
yonder lake. Affrighted by your power, I tender my 
submission. Would that the king in pity might forgive 
my former faults ! The king indeed loves to defend and 
cherish all animated beings, why then alone against 
me is he incensed ? If the king kill me, then we both 
shall fall into an ‘ evil way ’ — the king, for killing ; I, for 
cherishing an angry mind. Deeds and their consequences 

™ Or, "an acknowledged - afar coins. We ina3- compare with these 
renown ; ” or it may be, as in Jnlien’s flames the two ravens that sit on the 
translation, “ the renown of one who shoulders of OSinn, and also "the 
conquers the distant ; ” this, how- echo of heathen thought ” which 
ever, appears strained. makes the dove sit on Christ’s 

A great smoke - brightness, shoulder at his baptism (Grimm’s 
The flames on the shoulders are ob- Teutonic Mythology, by Stallybrass, 
servable on some of the Kanerki vol. i. p. I4t!). 

VOL. I. E 
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will be plainly manifested when the good and evil are 
brought to light.” 

The king then agreed with the Naga that if hereafter 
he should again be rebellious there should be no forgive- 
ness. The Naga said, “ Because of my evil deeds I have 
received a dragon form. The nature of Niigas is fierce 
and wicked, so that they are unable to control themselves ; 
if by chance an angry heart rises in me, it will be from 
forgetfulness of our present compact. The king may now 
build the saiighdrdma once more ; I will not venture to 
destroy it again. Each day let the king send a man to 
observe tlie mountain top; if it is black with clouds, then 
let him sound the ghan{d (drum or cymbal) loudly; when 
I hear the sound of it, my evil purpose will subside.” 

Forthwith the king renewed his work in raising the 
sanghdrdma and shlpa. People look out for the clouds 
and mists on the mountain top down to the present day. 
Tradition says that in this shipa there is a considerable 
quantity (a pint, or sJdng) of relics ^ of Tathugata, con- 
sisting of his bones and flesh, and that wonderful miracles 
are wrought thereby, which it would be dilRcult to name 
separately. At one time, from within the shlpa there 
arose suddenly a smoke, which was quickly followed by a 
fierce flame of fire. On this occasion the people said the 
shlpa was consumed. They gazed for a long time till the 
fire was expended and the smoke disappeared, when they 
beheld a ^arira like a white pearl gem,-® which moved 
with a circular motion round the surmounting pole of the 
shlpa-, it then separated itself and ascended up on high 
to the region of the clouds, and after scintillating there 
awhile, again descended with a circular motion.^ 

The words rendered *• relics,” these two words that occurs in the 
&c., tire in the original " bone and text, connected with c/tu, a pearl. I 
fiesh {artivs ; ” that is, “ bone and have therefore translated chu-fan by 
flesh remains,” or body-relics. pearl-gem. 

^ The symbol for “gem” is of This account probably refers to 

■uncertain meaning. There is a pre- some electrical phenomenon. Tlie 
cious gem from the Lu country surmounting pole of the sttjpa was 
called yu-fan. It is the latter of provided with metal rings or discs. 
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To tlie north-west of the capital there is a large river^'^ 
on the southern bank of which, in a convent of an old 
king, there is a milk-tooth of Sakya Bodhisattva; it is 
about an inch in length. • 

To the south-east of this convent there is another, 
which is also called the convent of the old king ; in this 
is a piece of the skull-bone of Tathagata ; the surface of 
it is about an inch in breadth, its colour a yellowish 
white ; the little hair orifices are plainly seen. There is, 
moreover, a hair-top ^29 of Tathagata of a dark auburn 
colour ; the hair turns to the right ; drawing it out, it is 
about a foot long ; when folded up it is only about half 
an inch. These three objects are reverenced with offer- 
ings by the king and the great ministers on each of the 
six fast (hol^) days. 

To the south-west of the convent of the skull-bone is 
the convent of the wife of the old king, in which there is 
a gilded (copper ffill), about lOO feet in height. 

Tradition says in this is about a pint of the relics 
of Buddha. On the fifteenth day of each month, in the 
evening, it refiects a circular halo of glory which lights 
up the dew-dish.^ Thus it shines till the morning, when 
it gradually disappears and enters the st'Apa. 

To the south-west of the town is Mount Pi-lo-sa-lo 
(Pilusara) ; the mountain spirit takes the form of an 
elephant, hence the name. In old days, when Tathagata 
Avas alive, the spirit, called Pilusara {siang-kien, i.e., 
elephant^fixed), asked the Lord of the World and 1200 
Arhats {to partake of his hospitality). On the mountain 
crag is a great solid rock ; here it Avas Tathagata received 
the offerings of the spirit, AfterAvards Asoka-raja erected 

and was capped generally with a ing the valley ; tlie southern bank, 
metal “ pitcher ” (so called). This therefore, would be that nearest the 
would naturally act as a lightning site of the capital, 
conductor. ^ That is, a hair from the top- 

This great river may be the knot hair, 
affluent of the Kabul river flowing I.c., the circular dish at the 

through the Ghorband valley. It top of the surmounting pole, 
flows about east and west after leav- Elephant-firm. 
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ou this same rock a siilpa about lOO feet in height. It is 
now called the stilpa of the Elephant-strength (PilusS,ra). 
They say that in this also is about a pint measure of 
the relics of Tathagata 

To the north of the Pilusdra Sthpa is a mountain cavern, 
below which is a N&ga fountain. It was here that Tatha- 
gata, having received from the spirit some food (rice) with 
the Arhats, cleansed his mouth and rubbed his teeth with 
a piece of willow branch.’^^ This he planted in the ground, 
and it forthwith took root, and is now a bushy grove. 
Afterwards men built here a sanffhdraTna, and called it 
the convent of the Pi-to-kia (the willow twig). 

Going eastward from this 600 li or so, across a con- 
tinuation of mountains and valleys, the peaks being of a 
stupendous height, and skirting the “black ridge," we 
enter North India, and crossing the frontier, come to the 
country of Lan-po (Lamgban). 

The wood commonly used in form of the Sanekrit vidala, lenflesB j 
IncUa IB that of the Khadira tree, or, as Julien suggests, of raitral'a, 
the Acacia CaUchu. After being a reed, a twig, 
used as a tooth-cleaner it is gene- ^ That is, the SiSh K6h, or the 
rally spUt in two, and one part range which separates Lamgh&n from 
used to scrape the tongue. Hence the upper valley of the K3o and 
probably the name Pi-to-1ciu given that of the Pioha. 
in the text, which seems to be a 


END OF BOOK L 
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Relates to Three Countries, vk,, (i) Larupo, (z) Na-lcie lo-ho 
and (3) Kiend'odo. 

I. Names of India. 

On examination, we find that the names of India (T’ien- 
chn) are various and perplexing as to their authority. It 
was anciently called Shin-tu, also Hien-tau; but now, 
according to the right pronunciation, it is called In-tu. 
The people of In-tu call their country by different names 
according to their district. Each country has diverse 
customs. Aiming at a general name which is the best 
sounding, we will call the country In-tu.^ In Chinese 
this name signifies the Moon. The moon has many 
names, of which this is one. For as it is said that all 
living things ceaselessly revolve in the wheel {of trans- 
migration) through the long night of ignorance, without a 
guiding star, their case is like (the vxndd), the sun gone 
down; as then the torch affords its connecting light, 
though there be the shining of the stars, how different 
from the bright (cool) moon; just so the bright con- 
nected light of holy men apd sages, guiding the world as 
the shining of the moon, have made this country eminent, 
and so it is called In-tu. 

The families of India are divided into castes, the BrS,h- . 
maps particularly {are noted) on account of their purity 
and nobility. Tradition has so hallowed the name of this 
tribe that there is no question as to difference of place, 
but the people generally speak of India as the country of 
the Brfihmans (Po-lo-men). 

1 See Jour, Atiat,, sdr. iv. tom. x. p, 91. 
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2. Extent of India, Climate, &c. 

The countries embraced under this term of India are 
generally spoken of as the five Indies. In circuit this 
country is about 90,000 li ; on three sides it is bordered 
by the great sea ; on the north it is backed by the 
Snowy Mountains. Tlie north part is broad, the southern 
part is narrow. Its shape is like the half-moon. The 
entire land is divided into seventy countries or so. The 
seasons are particularly hot ; the land is well watered" 
and humid. The north is a continuation of mountains and 
hills, the ground being dry and salt. On the east there 
are valleys and plains, which being well watered and 
cultivated, are fruitful and productive. The southern 
district is wooded and herbaceous ; the western parts are 
stony and barren. Such is the general account of this 
country. 

3. Measures of Length. 

To give a brief account of matters. In point of measure- 
ments, there is first of all the ydjana (yit-shcn-na) ; this 
from the time of the holy kings of old has been regarded 
as a day’s march for an army. The old accounts say it is 
equal to 40 li; according to the common reckoning in 
India it is 30 ii.'but in the sacred books (of BxMha) the 
ydjana is only 16 li. 

In the subdivision of distances, a ydjana is equal to eight 
krdias (keu-hi-she) ; a krdsa is the distance that the low- 
ing of a cow can be heard ; a krd^a is divided into 500 bows 
(dhamis); a bow is divided into four cubits (Jiastas); a 
cubit is divided into 24 fingers {angulis)', a finger is divided 
into seven barleycorns {yavas) ; and so on to a louse (yAka), 
a nit {Wcshd), a dust grain, a cow’s hair, a sheep’s hair, a 
hare’s down, copper-water,® and so on for seven divisions, 

* Has many fountains, dka (p. 87), The expression copper- 

3 An ^ enumeration corresponding water may refer to the size of the 
to that in the text will be found in small hole made in the or 

the Lalita VisCara (Foucaux, p. i42) copper cup for the admission of 
aud in the Romantic Lryend of £ud- water. 
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till we come to a small grain of dust; this is divided 
sevenfold till we come to an excessively small grain of 
dust (anu) ; this cannot be divided further without ar- 
riving at nothingness, and so it is called the infinitely 
small (paramdmi). 

4» Astronomy, the Calendar, &c. 

Although the revolution of the Yin and Yang principles 
and the successive mansions of the sun and moon he 
called by names different from ours, yet the seasons are 
the same ; the names of the months are derived from the 
position (of the moon in respect) of the asterisms. 

The shortest portion of time is called a t’sa-na (kshana) ; 
120 hshaiias make a ta-t’sa-na (takshana) ; 6o of these 
make a la-fo (lava); 30 of these make a mau-hu-li-to 
(muhfirta) ; five of these make “ a period of time ” (kdla ) ; 
six of these make a day and night (ahdrdtrd),^ but 
commonly the day and night are divided into eight kalds.^ 

The period from the new moon till full moon is called 
the white division (Sukla-paTcsha) of the month; the 
period from the full moon till the disappearance (of the 
light) is called the dark portion (KrKshna-paksha). The dark 
portion comprises fourteen or fifteen days, because the month 
is sometimes long and sometimes short. The preceding 
dark portion and the following light portion together form 
a month; six months form a “march” {king, s. ayana). The 
sun when it moves within (the equator) is said to be on 
its northward march ;® when it moves without (the equator) 
it is on its southern march.^ These two periods form a 
year (va.tsara). 

The year, again, is divided into six seasons. From the 
1 6th day of the 1st month till the 15 th day of the 3d 
month is the season of gradual heat; from the i6th day of 

* Three in the day, three in the again divided into four parts or pe- 
night. — Oh. Ed. riods {she ). — Ch. Ed. 

® Four for the day and four for ® Vttar&yana. 

the night ; each of these kal&s is ^ JOakshindyana. 
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the 3d month till the 15th day of the 5th month is called 
the season of full heat ; from the i6th day of the 5 th month 
till the iSth day of the 7th month is called the rainy season; 
from the i6th day of the 7th month till the 15 th day of the 
gth month is called the season of growth {vegetation) ; from 
the 16th day of the gth month to the 15th day of the nth 
month is called the season of gradual cold ; from the i6th 
day of the i ith month to the ijth day of the ist month is 
called the season of great {full) cold.® 

According to the holy doctrine of Tathagata, the year is 
divided into three seasons. From the i6th day of the ist 
month till the 15th day of the 5th month is called the hot 
season; from the i6th day of the 5th month till the isth 
day of the gth month is called the wet season ; from the 
1 6th day of the gth month to the 15th day of the ist 
month is called the cold season. Again, there are four 
seasons, called spring, summer, autumn, winter. The 
three spring months are called Chi-ta-lo (Chaitra) month, 
Fei-she-kie (Vai^ 9 ,ka) month, Slu-se-ch'a (JySshtha); 
these correspond with the time from the l6th day of 
the 1st mouth to the 15th of the 4th month. The three 
summer months are called ’An-sJia-cha (Asliddha) month, 
CM-lo-fa-na (^r&vana) month, Po-ta-lo-pa~to (Bhadrapada) 
month; these correspond to the time between the i6th 
day of the 4th month to the 15th day of the 7th month. 
The three autumn months are called, ’An-shi-fo-!:u°-che 
(Afivayuja) month, Kia-li-ta-Jca (K&rttika) month, 
kia-chi-lo (M&rgafiirsha) month; these correspond to the 
time between the i6ih day of the 7th month to the 
isth day of the loth month. The three months of 
winter are called Fo-sha (Pushya) month, Ma-hu, (M&gha) 
month, and F o-li-kin-na (Phalguna) month; these cor- 

® These six seasons (ritawu) are re- ga^irsha and Pashya ; and (6) Sis- 
spectively (i) ParanJo, including the tro — Mfigha and Phalguna In the 
months of Chaitra and VaiAikha; Bouth they are reckoned as begin- 
(2) OrUhma — Jygshtha and Ashft- ning a month later, 
clha; (3) Vanhdt — Sravana and • The symbol jtu is for jru. — Julien 

Bhftdrapada; (4) ^arodd — AAvlna inloe. 

and Karttika ; (5) Eemania—H&r- i» The symbol wi is for mo.-Jul. 
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respond with the time between the i6th day of the loth 
month to the isth day of the ist month in China. In 
old times in India the priestly fraternity, relying on the 
holy teaching of Buddha, had a double resting-time 
{during tlie rains), viz., either the former three months or 
the latter three months ; these periods were either from 
the i6th day of the 5th month to the 15th day of the 
8th month, or from the 16th day of the 6th month to the 
15th day of the 9th month. 

Translators of the SiUras (king) and the Vinaya {liu) 
belonging to former generations employed the terms Tso- 
hia and Tso-la-hia to signify the rest during the rainy 
season ; but this was because the ignorant {common) people 
of the frontier countries did not understand the right sounds 
of the language of the middle country {India), or that they 
translated before they comprehended the local phrases: 
this was the cause of error. And for the same reason 
occur the mistakes about the time of Tath^gata’s con- 
ception, birth, departure from his home, enlightenment, 
and Mrvdna, which we shall notice in the subsequent 
records. 


5. Towns and Buildings. 

The towns and villages have inner gates the walls 
are wide and high; the streets and lanes are tortuous. 


and the roads winding. The 

I have preferred not to alter 
the text, and so translate the pas- 
sage literally. The “ double period ” 
of rest during the rainy season w.as 
an early ordinance, found in the 
Vinaya. It was so arranged that 
those who were prevented from ar- 
riving at the appointed time might 
begin their “ rest ” a month later. 
If, however, we suppose the symbol 
Hang to be a mistake for yu, then 
the passage will run thus : “ The 
priestly fraternity retired into fixed 
dwellings during the rainy season.” 
See Bumouf, Jntrod., p. 254. 


thoroughfares are dirty and 

^ I cannot but think that ?tia 
and la in these phrases are intended 
to be phonetic equivalents for 
Varsha, and that the author is 
pointing out the error of those who 
adopted such inadequate sounds. 
M. Julien’s explanation, however, 
may be the correct one ( vid Julien in 
loc., n. i). 

^ Such is the meaning generally 
assigned to the symbols Icii yen. I 
do not understand the translation 
given by Julien ; the texts perhaps 
are different. 
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the stalls arranged on both sides of the road with appro- 
priate signs. Butchens, fishers, dancers, executioners, and 
scavengers, and so on, have their abodes without the 
city. In coming and going these persons are bound to 
keep on the left side of the road till they arrive at their 
homes. Their houses are surrounded by low walls, and 
form the suburbs. The earth being soft and muddy, the 
walls of the towns arc mostly built of brick or tiles. The 
towers on the walls are constructed of wood or bamboo ; 
the houses have balconies and belvederes, which arc made 
of wood, with a coating of lime or mortar, and covered with 
tiles. The different buildings have the same form as those 
in China : rushes, or dry branches, or tiles, or boards are 
used for covering them. The walls are covered with 
lime and mud, mixed with cow’s dung for purity. At 
different seasons they scatter flowers about. Such are 
some of their different customs. 

The saiujhdrdinas are constnicted with extraordinary 
skill. A three-storied tower “ is erected at each of the 
four angles. The beams and the projecting heads are 
carved with great skill in different shapes. The doors, 
windows, and the low walls are painted profusely; the 
monks’ cells are ornamental on the inside and plain on 
the outside.'® In the very middle of the building is the 
hall, high and wide. There are various storeyed chambers 
and turrets of different height and shape, without any 
fixed rule. The doors open towards the east ; the royal 
throne also faces the east. 

“ The phra-se chmg Ivh means monks " or •' the religious,” the 
" a storeyed room or pavilion so dark-clad. 

at least I understand it. M. Julien “The phrase tijau thih may 
translates as though it meant a mean "the sleeping apartments," 
double-storeyed room, or a pavilion as Julien translates ; but I hesitate 
with two storeys.^ The passage lite- to give it this meaning, because the 
r.ally translated is: “Angle towers monks slept in their cells, and not in 
rise on the four sides ; there arc (or a dormitory. The hall I take to be 
they are) storeyed buildings of three the hall for religious worship. The 
• account here given corresponds very 

I take li sht to mean “the closely with the description of the 
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6 . Seals, Clothing, &c. 

When they sit or rest they all use mats ; the royal 
family and the great personages and assistant officers use 
mats variously ornamented, hut in size they are the same. 
The throne of the reigning sovereign is large and high, 
and much adorned with precious gems: it is called the 
Lion-throne {simhdsana). It is covered with extremely 
fine drapery; the footstool is adorned with gems. The 
nobility use beautifully painted and enriched seats, ac- 
cording to their taste. 

7 . Dress, Habits, &c. 

Their clothing is not cut or fashioned ; they mostly affect : 
fresh- white garments ; they esteem little those of mixed 
colour or ornamented. The men wind their garments 
round their middle, then gather them under the armpits, 
and let them fall down across the body, hanging to the 
right. The robes of the women fall down to the ground ; 
they completely cover their shoulders. They wear a little 
knot of hair on their crowns, and let the rest of tlieir hair 
fall loose. Some of the men cut off their moustaches, 
and have other odd customs. On their heads the people 
wear caps (crotons), with flower- wreaths and jewelled 
necklets. Their garments are made of Kiau-she-ye (kau- 
^§ya) and of cotton. Kiau-she-ye is the product of the 
wild silkworm. They have garments also of Ts'o-mo 
(kshauraa), which is a sort of hemp; garments also made 
of Kien-po-lo (Irambala) which is woven from fine goat-hair; 
garments also made from Ho-laAi (karala) This stuff is 
made from the fine hair of a wild animal: it is seldom 
this can be woven, and therefore the stuff is very valuable, 
and it is regarded as fine clothing. 

In North India, where the air is cold, they wear short 

Vihftras in NepM at the present day. nisliadyd (PSli, nistdanarh) or mats 
The expression here nsed may used by Buddiiists. 
mean “matted beds’’ or “seats.” “ The Japanese equivalents are 
It is commonly used to denote the Ka-ra-Ui. 
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and close-fitting garments, like the Hu people. The dress 
and ornaments worn by non-believers are varied and 
mixed. Some wear peacocks’ feathers; some wear as 
ornaments necklaces made of skull bones (the Kapdla- 
dhdriTws) ] some have no clothing, but go naked (Nir- 
granthas ) ; some wear leaf or bark garments ; some pull 
out their hair and cut off their moustaches ; others have 
bushy whiskers and their hair braided on the top of their 
heads. The costume is not uniform, and the colour, whether 
red or white, not constant. 

The Shamans (^ramanas) have only three kinds of 
robes, viz., the Sang-hio-ld, the Ni-fo-si-na. The cut of the 
three robes is not the same, but depends on the school. 
Some have wide or narrow borders, others have small or 
large flaps. Tlio Sang-l:io-hi covers the left shoulder and 
conceals the two armpits. It is worn open on the left and 
closed on the right. It is cut longer than the waist. The 
M-fo-sc-na has neither girdle nor tassels. When putting 
it on, it is plaited in folds and worn round the loins with 
a cord fastening. The schools differ as to the colour of 
this garment : both yellow and red are used. 

The Kshattriyas and the Bnihmans are cleanly and 
wholesome in their dress, and they live in a homely and 
frugal way. The king of the country and the great mini- 
sters wear garments and ornaments different in their cha- 
racter. They use flowers for decorating their hair, witli 
gem-decked caps ; they ornament themselves with brace- 
lets and necklaces. 

There are rich merchants who deal exclusively”® in 
gold trinkets, and so on. They mostly go bare-footed ; few 
wear sandals. They stain their teeth red or black ; they 
bind np their hair and pierce their ears ; they ornament 
their noses, and have large eyes. Such is their appearance. 

There are only two names “ It may also mean that the great 
given in the text. The first, viz., the merchants use only bracelets. 
l<eng-lcia-chi — Sangfiafi is omitted. This may also mean “they 

The other two are the SanhtkAikd have handsome noses.” 
and the AHvdsana. 
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8 . Cleanliness y Ablutions y &c. 

They are very particular in their personal cleanliness, 
and allow no remissness in this particular. All wash 
themselves before eating; they never use that which has 
been left over {from a former meal); they do not pass the 
dishes. Wooden and stone vessels, when used, must be 
destroyed; vessels of gold, silver, copper, or iron after each 
meal must be rubbed and polished. After eating they 
cleanse their teeth with a willow stick, and wash their 
hands and mouth. 

Until these ablutions are finished they do not touch 
qiie another. Every time they perform the functions of 
nature they wash their bodies and use perfumes of 
sandal- wood or turmeric. 

. When the king washes^ they strike the drums and sing 
hymns to the sound of musical instruments. Before 
offering their religious services and petitions, they wash 
and bathe themselves. 

9 . Writing, Langttage, Books, the Vidas, Study. 

The letters of their alphabet were arranged by Brahmfi,- 
d^va, and their forms have been handed down from the 
first till now. They are forty-seven in number, and are 
combined so as to form words according to the object, and 
according to circumstances {of time or place): there are 
other forms {inJlexioTis) used. This alphabet has spread 
in different directions and formed diverse branches, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; therefore there have been slight 
modifications in the sounds of the words {^oJcen lan- 
guage ; but in its great features there has been no change. 
Middle India preserves the original character of the lan- 
guage in its integrity. Here the pronunciation is soft and 
agreeable, and like the language of the Devas. The pro- 
nunciation of the words is clear and pure, and fit as a 

- Julien translates “when the king is going out;” but in my copy 
it is as in the text. 
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model for all men. The people of the frontiers have con- 
tracted several erroneous modes of pronunciation ; for ac- 
cording to the licentious habits of the people, so also will 
be the corrupt nature of their language. 

With respect to the records of events, each province 
has its own official for preserving them in writing. The 
record of these events in their full character is called 
M-lo-pi-ch’a (NUapita, blue deposit). In these records 
are mentioned good and evil events, with calamities and 
fortunate occurrences. 

To educate and encourage the young, they are first 
taught {led) to study the book of twelve chapters [Sid- 
dhavastu).^ 

After arriving at the age of seven years and upwards, 
the young are instructed in the five Vidpds, ^dsfras of 
great importance.^ The first is called the elucidation of 
sounds {Sabdavidyd!) This treatise explains and illus- 
trates the agreement (concordance) of words, and it provides 
an index for derivatives. 

^ The second vidyA is called Kiaxt-ming 0ilpasthd7ia- 
vid.ya); it treats of the arts, mechanics, explains the 
principles of the' Yin and Yang and the calendar. 

The third is called the medicinal treatise (Chikitsdvidyd ) ; 
it embraces formula for protection, secret charms (the use 
of) medicinal stones, acupuncture, and mugwort. 

The fourth vidya is called the SdluxidyA (science of 
causes) ; its name is derived from the character of the 
work, which relates to the determination of the true and 
false, and reduces to their last terms the definition of right 
and wrong. 

The fifth vidrjd is called the science of “the interior” 


that Muller's letter to the Am- 

in t^ f«f w Sept. 25, ,880; also Mian 

i tsiL Sc tolv 4 af hv translated « the 

SUi-tivo to if 'S'dih-o, or S-dstms of the five 
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{AdhydimavidyA) ; it relates to the five vehicles,^ their 
causes and consequences, and the subtle influences of 
these. 

The Brflhmans study the four Vida SAstras. The first 
is called Shau (longevity); it relates to the preservation 
of life and the regulation of the natural condition. The 
second is called Sse (sacrifice) ; it relates to the (rules of) 
sacrifice and prayer. The third is called Fing (peace or 
regulation) ; it relates to decorum, casting of lots, military 
afiairs, and army regulations. The fourth is called Shu 
(secret mysteries) ; it relates to various branches of science, 
incantations, medicine.^ 

The teachers (of these works) must themselves have 
closely studied the deep and secret principles they con- 
tain, and penetrated to their remotest meaning. They 
then explain their general sense, and guide their pupils 
in understanding the words which are difficult. They urge 
them on and skilfully conduct them. They add lustre to 
their poor knowledge, and stimulate the desponding. If 
they find that their pupils are satisfied with their acquire- 
ments, and so wish to escape to attend to their worldly 
duties, then they use means to keep them in their power. 
When they have finished their education, and have at- 
tained thirty years of age, then their character is formed 
and their knowledge ripe. When they have secured an 
occupation they first of all thank their master for his atten- 
tion. There are some, deeply versed in antiquity, who 
devote themselves to elegant studies, and live apart from 
the world, and retain the simplicity of their character. 
These rise above mundane presents, and are as insensible to 
renown as to the contempt of the world. Their name 
having spread afar, the rulers appreciate them highly, but 


The five "Vehicles, i.c., the five dained disciple, (5I of the lay disciple, 
degrees of religious advance among The four Vidas, in the order 

the Buddhists : (l) The vehicle of they are here spoken of, are the 
Buddha, (2) of the Bodhisattvas, (3) 2yur Veda, the Yajiir Vida, the 
of thePratyekaBuddha, i4)oftheor- Sdma Vida, the Athana Vida. 
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are unable to draw them to the court. The chief of the 
country honours them on account of their (mental) gifts, and 
the people exalt their fame and render them universal hom- 
age. This is the reason of their devoting themselves to their 
studies ■with ardour and resolution, without any sense of 
fatigue. They search for wisdom, relying on their own re- 
sources. Although they are possessed of large wealth, yet 
they will wander lierc and there to seeh their subsistence. 
There are others who, whilst attaching value to letters, will 
yet without shame consume their fortunes in wandering 
about for pleasure, neglecting their duties. They squander 
their substance in costly food and clothing. Having no vir- 
tuous principle, and no desire to study, they are brought 
to disgrace, and their infamy is widely circulated. 

So, according to the class they belong to, all gain know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Tathflgata; but, ns the time is 
distant since the holy one lived, his doctrine is presented 
in a changed form, aud so it is understood, rightly or not, 
according to the intelligence of those who inquire into it. 

10. Buddhist Schools, Books, Discussions, Discipline. 

The different schoob are constantly at variance, and 
their contending utterances rise like the angry waves of 
the sea. The different sects have their separate masters, 
and in various directions aim at one end. 

There are Eighteen schools, each claiming pre-eminence. 
The partisans of the Great and Little Vehicle are content 
to dwell apart. There are some who give themselves up 
to quiet contemplation, and devote themselves, whether 
walking or standing still or sitting down, to the acquire- 
ment of wisdom and insight ; others, on the contrary, differ 
from these in raising noisy contentions about their faith. 
According to their fraternity, they are governed by db- 
tinctive rules and regulations, W'hich we need not name. 

The Vinaya (liu), discourses (lun), siliras (king), are 
equally Buddhist books. He who can entirely explain 
one class of these books is exempted from the control of 
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the Jcarmaddna. If he can explain two classes, he receives 
in addition the equipments of an upper seat (room ) ; he 
who can explain three classes has allotted to him different 
servants to attend to and obey him ; he who can explain 
four classes has “ pure men ” (updsakas) allotted to him as 
attendants ; he who can explain five classes of books is 
then allowed an elephant carriage; he who can explain 
six classes of books is allowed a surrounding escort. 
When a man’s renown has reached to a high distinction, 
then at different times he convokes an assembly for dis- 
cussion. He judges of the superior or inferior talent of 
those who take part in it ; he distinguishes their good or 
bad points ; he praises the clever and reproves the faulty; 
if one of the assembly distinguishes himself by refined 
language, subtle investigation, deep penetration, and severe 
logic, then he is mounted on an elephant covered with 
precious ornaments, and conducted by a numerous suite to 
the gates of the convent. 

If, on the contrary, one of the members breaks down in 
his argument, or uses poor and inelegant phrases, or if he 
violates a rule in logic and adapts his words accordingly, 
they proceed to disfigure his face with red and white, and 
cover his body with dirt and dust, and then carry him off 
to some deserted spot or leave him in a ditch. Thus they 
distinguish between the meritorious and the worthless, 
between the wise and the foolish. 

The pursuit of pleasure belongs to a worldly life, to 
follow knowledge to a religious life ; to return to a worldly 
life from one of religion is considered blameworthy. If 
one breaks the rules of discipline, the transgressor is 
publicly reproved: for a slight fault a reprimand is 
given or a temporary banishment (enforced silence); for 
a grave fault expulsion is enforced. Those who are 
thus expelled for life go out to seek some dwelling-place, 
or, finding no place of refuge, wander about the roads; 
sometimes they go back to their old occupation (remme 
lay life). 
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1 1 , Castes — Marriage. 

With respect to the division of families, there are four 
classifications. The first is called the Brahman (Po-lo-mcn), 
men of pure conduct. They guard themselves in religion, 
live purely, and observe the most correct principles. The 
second is called Kshattriya (T’sa-ti-li), the royal caste. 
For ages they have been the governing class : they apply 
themselves to virtue (liumanity) and kindness. The third 
is called Vai^yns (fci-shc-li), the merchant class : they 
engage in commercial exchange, and tliey follow profit at 
home and abroad. The fourth is c.alled §ftdra {Shu-t'o-lo), 
the agricultural class : they labour in ploughing and tillage. 
In these four classes purity or impurity of caste assigns 
to every one his place. When they marry they rise or 
fall in position according to their new relationship. They 
do not allow promiscuous marriages between relations. 
A woman once married can never take another husband. 
Besides these there are other classes of many kinds that 
intermarry according to their several callings. It would 
be difficult to speak of these in detail. 

1 2 . Royal Family, Troops, Weapons. 

The succession of kings is confined to the Kshattriya 
{T'sa-li) caste, who by usurpation and bloodshed have from 
time to time raised themselves to power. Although a dis- 
tinct caste, they are regarded as honourable (or lords). 

The chief soldiers of the country are selected from the 
bravest of the people, and as the sons follow the profes- 
sion of their fathers, they soon acquire a knowledge of the 
art of war. These dwell in garrison around the palace 
{during peace), but when on an expedition they march in 
front as an advanced guard. There are four divisions of 
the army, viz. — (i) the infantry, (2) the cavalry, (3) the 
chariots, (4) the elephants.-’’ The elephants are covered 
with strong armour, and their tusks are provided with 

® I.C., the palUikdt/a, asval-di/a, rathaldpa, and hasMuya divisions. 
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sharp spurs. A leader in a car gives the command, wliilst 
two attendants on the right and left drive his chariot, 
which is drawn by four horses abreast. The general of 
the soldiers remains in his chariot ; he is surrounded by a 
file of guards, who keep close to his chariot wheels. 

The cavalry spread themselves in front to resist an 
attack, and in case of defeat they carry orders hither and 
thither. The infantry by their quick movements contri- 
bute to the defence. These men are chosen for their cou- 
rage and strength. They carry a long spear and a great 
shield; sometimes they hold a sword or sabre, and ad- 
vance to the front with impetuosity. All their weapons 
of war are shaiq) and pointed. Some of them are these — 
spears, shields, bows, arrows, swords, sabres, battle-axes, 
lances, halberds, long javelins, and various kinds of slings.^® 
All these they have used for ages. 

13. Manners^ Administration of Law, Ordeals. 

With respect to the ordinary people, although they are 
naturally light-minded, yet they are upright and honourable. 
In money matters they are without craft, and in admini- 
stering justice they are considerate. They dread the retri- 
bution of another state of existence, and make light of the 
things of the present world. They are not deceitful or 
treacherous in their conduct, and are faithful to their 
oaths and promises. In their rules of government there is 
remarkable rectitude, whilst in their behaviour there is 
much gentleness and sweetness. With respect to crimi- 
nals or rebels, these are few in number, and only occasion- 
ally troublesome. When the laws are broken or the power 
of the ruler violated, then the matter is clearly sifted and 
the offenders imprisoned. There is no infliction of corpo- 
ral punishment ; they are simply left to live or die, and are 
not counted among men. When the rules of propriety or 

28 Compare the weapons in the llie Buddhist Rock- Tcmj^cs of A janfd, 
hands of soldiers represented in the &c., pp. 11, 20, 51, 67, 6S, 72, 73, 
Ajan^fi frescoes. — Burgess, Notes on &c. 
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justice are violated, or -when a man fails in fidelity or 
filial piety, then they cut his nose or his ears ofi", or his 
hands and feet, or expel him from the country or drive 
him out into the desert wilds. Por other faults, except 
these, a small payment of money will redeem the punish- 
ment. In the investigation of criminal cases there is no 
use of rod or staff to obtain proofs (of guilt). In ques- 
tioning an accused person, if he replies with frankness the 
punishment is proportioned accordingly; but if the ac- 
cused obstinately denies his fault, or in despite of it 
attempts to excuse himself, then in searching out the 
truth to the bottom, when it is necessary to pass sentence, 
there are four kinds of ordeal used — (l) by water, (2) by 
force, (3) by weighing, (4) by poison. 

When the ordeal is by water, then the accused is placed 
in a sack connected with a stone vessel and thrown into 
deep water. They then judge of his innocence (truth) or 
guilt in this way — ^if the man sinks and the stone floats 
he is guilty ; but if the man floats and the stone sinks 
then he is pronounced innocent. 

Secondly, by fire. They heat a plate of iron and make 
the accused sit on it, and again place his feet on it, and 
apply it to the palms of his hands ; moreover, he is made 
to pass his tongue over it; if no scars result, he is 
innocent ; if there are scars, his guilt is proved. In case of 
weak and timid persons who cannot endure such ordeal, 
they take a flower-bud and cast it towards the fire ; if it 
opens, he is innocent ; if the flower is burnt, he is guilty. 

Ordeal by weight is this : A man and a stone are placed 
in a balance evenly, then they judge according to lightness 
or weight. If the accused is innocent, then the man 
weighs down the stone, which rises in the balance ; if he 
is guilty, the man rises and the stone falls. 

Ordeal by poison is this : They take a ram and make 
an incision in its right thigh, then mixing all sorts of 
poison with a portion of the food of the accused man, 
they place it in the incision made in the thigh (of the am- 
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mal ) ; if the man is guilty, then the poison takes effect 
and the creature dies ; if he is innocent, then the poison 
has no effect, and he survives. 

By these four methods of trial tlie way of crime is 
stopped. 


14. Forms of Poliicness. 

There are nine methods of showing outward respect — 
(i) by selecting words of a soothing character in making 
requests ; (2) by bowing the head to show respect ; (3) by 
raising the hands and bowing; (4) by joining the hands 
and bowing low ; (5) by bending the knee; (6) by a pros- 
tration ; ^ (7) by a prostration on hands and knees ; (8) 
by touching the ground with the five circles; (9) by 
stretching the five parts of the body on the ground. 

Of these nine methods the most respectful is to make 
one prostration on the ground and then to kneel and laud 
the virtues of the one addressed. When at a distance it 
is usual to bow low when near, then it is customary to 
kiss the feet and rub the ankles (of the person addressed). 

Whenever orders are received at the hands of a su- 
perior, the person lifts the skirts of his robes and makes a 
prostration. The superior or honourable person who is 
thus reverenced must speak gently (to the inferior), either 
touching his head or patting his back, and addressing him 
with good words of direction or advice to show his affection. 
When a Sramana, or one who has entered on the religious 
life, has been thus respectfully addressed, he simply re- 
plies by expressing a good M'ish (pow). 

Not only do they prostrate themselves to show reve- 
rence, but they also turn round towards the thing reve- 
renced in many ways, sometimes with one turn, some- 
times with three: if from some long-cherished feeling 
there is a call for marked reverence, then according to the 
desire of the person. 

® To kneel on all-fours. — ^Wells Williams. 

^ K'i sanff, to bow to the ground. — W. W. 
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15 . Medicines, Funeral Customs, &c. 

Every one who falls sick fasts for seven days. During 
this interval many recover, but if the sickness lasts they 
take medicine. The character of these medicines is diffe- 
rent, and their names also. The doctors differ in their 
modes of examination and treatment. 

When a person dies, those who attend the funeral raise 
lamentable cries and weep together. They rend their 
garments and loosen their hair ; they strike their heads 
and beat their breasts. There are no regulations as to 
dress for mourning, nor any fixed time for observing it. 

There are three methods of paying the last tribute to 
the dead: (1) by cremation — wood being made into a 
pyre, the body is burnt ; (2) by water — the body is thrown 
into deep flowing water and abandoned ; (3) by desertion 
— the body is cast into some forest-wild, to be devoured 
by beasts. 

Wlien the king dies, his successor is first appointed, 
that he may preside at the funeral rites and fix the 
different points of precedence. Whilst living they give 
{their nders) titles according to their character {virtue ) ; 
when dead there are no posthumous titles. 

In a house where there has been a death there is no 
eating allowed ; but after the funeral they resume their 
usual {habits). There are no anniversaries {of the death) 
observed. Those who have attended a death they consider 
unclean ; they all bathe outside the town and then enter 
iheir houses. 

The old and infirm who come near to death, and those 
entangled in a severe sickness, who fear to linger to the 
end of their days, and through disgust wish to escape the 
troubles of life, or those who desire release from the 
trifling affairs of the world and its concerns {the concerns 
of life), these, after receiving a farewell meal at the hands 
of their relatives or friends, they place, amid the sounds 
of music, on a boat which they propel into the midst of 
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the Ganges, where such persons drown themselves. They 
think thus to secure a birth among the Devas. Earely 
one of these may be seen not yet dead on the borders {of 
the river). 

The priests are not allowed to lament or cry for the 
dead; when a father or mother of a priest dies they 
recite their prayers, recounting {pledging) their obligations 
to them ; reflecting on the past, they carefully attend to 
them now dead. They expect by this to increase the 
mysterious character of their religious merit, 

16. Civil Advtinistration, Revenues^ &c. 

As the administration of the government is founded on 
benign principles, the executive is simple. The families 
are not entered on registers, and the people are not sub- 
ject to forced labour {conscri'ption). The private demesnes 
of the crown are divided into four principal parts; the 
first is for carrying out the affairs of state and providing 
sacrificial offerings ; the second is for providing subsidies 
for the ministers and chief officers of state ; the third is 
for rewarding men of distinguished ability ; and the fourth 
is for charity to religious bodies, whereby the field of 
merit is cultivated {planted). In this way the taxes on 
the people are light, and the personal service required of 
them is moderate. , Each one keeps his own worldly goods 
in peace, and all till the ground for their subsistence. 
These who cultivate the royal estates pay a sixth part of 
the produce as tribute. The merchants who engage in 
commerce come and go in carrying out their transactions. 
The river-passages and the road-barriers are open on pay- 
ment of a small toll. When the public works require it, 
labour is exacted but paid for. The payment is in strict 
proportion to the work done. 

The military guard the frontiers, or go out to punish the 
refractory. They also mount guard at night round the 
palace. The soldiers are levied according to the require- 
ments of the service ; they are promised certain payments 
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and are pnljlicly enrolled. The governors, ministers, 
magistrates, and officials have each a portion of land con- 
signed to them for their personal support. 


17. Plants and Trees, Agriailtiire, Food, Drink, Cookery. 

The climate and the quality of the soil being different 
according to situation, the produce of the land is various 
in its character. The flowers and plants, the fruits and 
trees are of different kinds, and have distinct names. 
There is, for instance, the Amala fruit (Fgd'rv-vw-lo), the 
Amla fruit (NgAn-vii-lo), the Madhuka fruit {Mo-tu-kia), 
the Bhadra fruit (jpo-ta-h), the Kapittha fruit (kie-pi-ta), 
the Araalfl fruit (’O-mo-lo), the Tinduka fruit (Chin-Uc-kia), 
the Udumbara fruit (Wji-tan-po-lo), the Mocha fiuit (Jlfau- 
chc), the Narikela fruit (Na-li-M-lo), the Panasa fruit (Pan- 
na-so). It would be difficult to enumerate all the kinds 
of fruit ; we have briefly named those most esteemed by 
the people. As for the date (Tsa7i), the chestnut (Zt/i), the 
loquat (P’i), and the persimmon ( 27 ri), they are not known. 
The pear (Zi), the wild plum (Fat), the peach (T'au), the 
apricot (Hang or Mui), the grape (Po-iau), &c., these all 
have been brought from the country of Kn^mir, and are 
found growing on every side. Pomegranates and sweet 
oranges are grown everywhere. 

In cultivating the land, those whose duty it is sow and 
reap, plough and harrow (weed), and plant according to 
the season; and after their labour they rest awhile. 
Among the products of the ground, rice and corn are most 
plentiful. With respect to edible herbs and plants, we 
may name ginger and mustard, melons and pumpkins, the 
Hciin-to (Kandtt .?) plant, and others. Onions and garlic 
are little grown ; and few persons eat them ; if any one 
uses them for food, they are expelled beyond the walls of 
the town. The most usual food is milk, butter, cream, 
soft sugar, sugar-candy, the oil of the mustard-seed, and 
all sorts of cakes made of corn are used as food. Pish, 
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mutton, gazelle, and deer they eat generally fresh, some- 
times salted ; they are forbidden to eat the flesh of the 
ox, the ass, the elephant, the horse, the pig, the dog, the 
fox, the wolf, the lion, the monkey, and all the hairy kind. 
Those who eat them are despised and scorned, and are 
universally reprobated ; they live outside the walls, and 
are seldom seen among men. 

With respect to the different kinds of wine and liquors, 
there are various sorts. The juice of the grape and sugar- 
cane, these are used by the Kshattriyas as drink ; the Vai- 
i§yas use strong fermented drinks the Sramans and Brah- 
mans drink a sorb of syrup made from the grape or sugar- 
cane, but not of the nature of fermented wine.®^ 

The mixed classes and base-born differ in no way {as 
to food or drink) from the rest, except in respect of the 
vessels they use, which are very different both as to value 
and material. There is no lack of suitable things for 
household use. Although they have saucepans and stew- 
pans, yet they do not know the steamer used for cook- 
ing rice. They have many vessels made of dried clay ; 
they seldom use red copper vessels : they eat from one 
vessel, mixing all sorts of condiments together, which they 
take up with their fingers. They have no spoons or cups, 
and in short no sort of chopstick. When side, however, 
they use copper drinking cups. 


18. Covnucrcial Transactions. 

Gold and silver, teou-shih (native copper), white jade, 
fire pearls,^ are the natural products of the country ; there 
are besides these abundance of rare gems and various kinds 
of precious stones of different names, which are collected 
from the islands of the sea. These they exchange for 
other goods ; and in fact they always barter in their corn- 
el Shun lo, liigh-fltivourcd Bpirito. *' If fo is n mistake for l-iany, 
Called, therefore, “not- wine- as it probably is, the substance 
body,” i.C; non-alcoholic. would be *' amber." 
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inercial transactions, for they have no gold or silver coins, 
pearl shells, or little pearls.®* 

The boundaries of India and the neighbouring countries 
are herein fully described ; the differences of climate and 
soil are briefly alluded to. Details referring to these 
points are grouped together, and are stated succinctly; 
and in referring to the different countries, the various 
customs and modes of administration are fully detailed. 


Lan-po [Lamghan], 

The kingdom of Lan-po“ is about looo li in circuit, 
and on the north is backed by the Snowy Mountains ; on 
three sides it is surrounded by the Black-ridge Mountains. 
The capital of the country is about lo li in circuit. As 
for some centuries the ro)'al family has been extinct, 
the chiefs have disputed for power among themselves, 
without the acknowledged superiority of any one in par- 
ticular. Lately it has become tributary to KapiSa. The 
country is adapted for the production of rice, and there 
are many forests of sugar-cane. The trees, though they 
produce many fruits, yet few are ripened. The climate 
is backward; the hoar-frosts are plenty, but not much 
snow. In common there is abundance and contentment. 


The men (iKople) are given to music. Naturally they are 
untrustworthy and thievish ; their disposition is exacting 
one over the other, and they never give another the 
preference over themselves. In respect of stature they are 
little, but they are active and impetuous. Their garments 
are made of white linen for the most part, and what they 


This translation differs from 
J ulicii's. The text is probably cor- 

Lan-po corresponds with the 
present Lamghan, a small country 
lying along the northern bank of 
the Kabul river, bounded on the 
west and east by the Alingar and 
Kunar rivers. — Cunningham. The 
Sanskrit name of the district is Lam- 
paka, and the Lampakas are said to 


bo also called Murandas [MahdiU., 
viL 4847 ; Bcinaud, 'Mini. t. I’Inde, 
p. 353 : and L.assen, Jnd. Alt., vnl. 
ii. p. 877, voL iii.p. 136 f.). Ptolemy 
Oib. vii. c. I, 42) places a tribe called 
Ao/tirdrai, Ao/x^drai, or Aa/iirayot in 
this district. The modem name is 
vulgarly pronounced Laghman. See 
Baber's Memoirs, pp. 133, 136, 140 
ff. ; Cunningham, Anc. Ucog. Ind., 
P-43- 
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wear is well appointed. There are about ten sanghd- 
rdrtias, with few followers (priests). The greater portion 
study the Great Vehicle. There are several scores of diffe- 
rent DSva temples. There are few heretics. Going south- 
east from this country lOO li or so, we cross a great 
mountain (ndge), pass a wide river, and so come to 
Na-kie-lo-ho [the frontiers of North India]. 


Na-kie-lo-iio [Nagauahara]. 

The country of Nagarahara (Na-hie-lo-ho) is about 
600 li from east to west, and 250 or 260 li from north to 
south. It is surrounded on four sides by overhanging 
precipices and natural barriers. The capital is 20 li or 
so in circuit.^® It has no chief ruler ; the commandant 
and his subordinates come from Kapi^a, The country 
is rich in cereals, and produces a great quantity of 
flowers and fruits. The climate is moist and warm. 
Their manners are simple and honest, their disposition 
ardent and courageous. They think lightly of wealth and 
love learning. They cultivate the rehgion of Buddha, 
and few believe in other doctrines. The saiighdrdmas are 
many, but yet the priests are few; the stdpas are deso- 
late and ruined. There are five Deva temples, with about 
one hundred worshippers.®’^ 


The situation of the town of 
Nagarahfua (the old capital of the 
Jalalabad district) has been satisfac- 
torily determined by Mr. W. Simp- 
son {J. 11 . A. S., N.S., voL xiii. p, 183). 
He places the site of the town in the 
angle formed by the junction of the 
Surkhar aud Kabul rivers, on their 
right banks. Both the direction 
and the distance from Lamghan 
(about twenty miles south - east) 
would place us on this spot. The 
mountains crossed by the pilgrim 
were the Siah K6h, and the river 
would be probably the Kabul river 
at Darunta. The Sanskrit, name — 
Nagarahara — occurs in an inscription 
which was discovered by Major 
Kittoe in the ruined mound of Gho- 


srawfi in the district of Bihfir (J.A. S. 
£., vol. xvii. pt. i.pp.492, 494, 498 f.) 
The district corresponds with the 
Ndyapa Aiovvcr 6 iro\K of Ptolemy (lib. 
vii. c. r, 43). It is called the city 
of Dipankara by Hwui-lih (Jul. 
Vie, p. 78), just ns he calls Hidda 
the city of “the skull-bone” { 1 . c.) 
Conf. Lassen, I. A., voL iii, p. 137. 

Worshippers or " men of diffe- 
rent religious faith.” The usual 
term for “ non-believer ” in Chinese 
is wai-tau, an “ outside - religion 
man.” This term corresponds with 
the P.'ili hdhiro, used in the same 
way. The Buddhists are now spoken 
of by the Muhammadans as Kaffir 
log, “ infidel people ” (Simpson, «. s., 
p. 1S6. 
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Three li to the east of the city tliere is a sidpa in 
height about 300 feet, which was built by A^oka Efija. 
It is wonderfully constructed^® of stone beautifully 
adorned and carved. 6akya, when a Bodhisattva, here 
met Dipaukara®® Buddha (Jcn-tang-fo), and spreading 
out his deerskin doublet, and unbinding his hair and cover- 
ing with it the muddy road, received a predictive assur- 
ance. Though the passed kalpa brought the overthrow of 
the world, the trace of this event was not destroyed; 
on religious (/flsO days the sky rains down all sorts of 
flowers, which excite a religious frame of mind in the 
people, who also offer up religious offerings. 

To the west of this place is a Kia-lan (sangMrdma) with 
a few priests. To the south is a small siHpa : this was 
the place where, in old time, Bodhisattva covered the mud 
{with his hair). A^oka-raja built (this stilpa) away from 
the road.^® 

Within the city is the ruined foundation of a great 
stilpa. Tradition says that it once contained a tooth of 
Buddha, and that it was high and of great magnificence. 
Now it has no tooth, but only the ancient foundations remain. 

By its side is a stilpa 30 feet or so in height ; the old 
stories of the place know nothing of the origin of this 
fabric ; they say only that it fell from heaven and placed 
itself here. Being no work of man’s art, it is clearly a 
spiritual prodigy. 

^ The Chinese expression seems vol. iv. p. 66). The legend I tr.ans- 
to refer to the successive layers of lated from the Chinese (/.it yl.iSoc., 
checkered stones peculiar to these N.S., vol. vL pp. 377 ff). Fa-hien 
topes. See W. Simpson’s and also also refers to it {Buddhist Pilgrims, 
Mr. Swinnerton’s account— /nd. p. 43). See also some remarks on 
Arttiq., vol. viii. pp. 198 & 227 f. this legend, Ind. Afitlq., voL xi. p. 

** The incident referred to in the 146 ; andconf. Rhys David's Budd/i. 
text, viz., the interview between Di- Birik-Storks, pp. 3 f. 
p.y'ikara Buddha and the Bdd- Tliis is a dUBcult passage, and 

hisattva Sumedha, is a popular one is probably corrupt. The phr.ase 
in Buddhist sculpture and mytho- "ts'ui-pi," towards the end, may 
logy. 'There is a representation of mean “ in an out-of-the-way place." 
it among fragments in the Bahor The reference is to the spot where 
Museum ; another representation is predictive assurance was given to 
among the sculptures of theKanheri Sumedha that he should become a 
caves (Archaol Sur. IT. Ind, "Rep.. Buddha. 
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To the south-west of the city about lo li is a siiXpa. 
Here Tath&gata, when living in the world, alighted, having 
left Mid-India and passed through the air for the sake of 
converting men. The people, moved by reverence, erected 
this building. Not far to the east is a siilpa ; it was 
here Bodhisattva met Dipahkara Buddha and bought the 
flowers.^^ 

About 20 li to the south-west of the city we come to a 
small stone ridge, where there is a sanghdrdma with a 
high hall and a storied tower made of piled-up stone. 
It is now silent and deserted, with no priests. In the 
middle is a sldpa 200 feet or so in heiglit, built by A^oka- 
raja 

To the south-west of this saiighdrdma a deep torrent 
rushes from a high point of the hill and scatters its 
waters in leaping cascades. The mountain sides are like 
walls ; on the eastern side of one is a great cavern, deep 
and profound, the abode of the Naga Gopala. The gate 
(or entrance) leading to it is narrow ; the cavern is dark ; 
the precipitous rock causes the water to find its way in 
various rivulets into this cavern. In old days there was 
a shadow of Buddha to be seen here, bright as the true 
form, with all its characteristic marks.^^ j^ter days 
men have not seen it so much. What does appear is 
only a feeble likeness. But whoever prays with fervent 
faith, he is mysteriously endowed, and he sees it clearly 
before him, though not for long. 

In old times, when Tathagata was in the world, this 
dragon was a shepherd who provided the king with milk 
and cream. Having on one occasion failed to do so, and 
having received a reprimand, he proceeded in an angry 
temper to the sldpa of “the predictive assurance,” and 

He bought the flowers of a g^rl, flowers remaining over the head ns 
who consented to sell them only on n “baldachin," is represented in the 
condition that she should ever here- Labor sculpture referred to above, 
after be bom as his wife. See the note 39. See Pergusson, Tree and 
account in the “Legend of Dipan- Serp. Worship, pi. L. 
kara Buddha” (/. 5 ., N.S., vol. "See note 5 p. i, and p. 145, 
vL pp. 377 ff.) The incident of the note 76. 
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there made an oifering of flowers, with the prayer that 
he might become a destructive dragon for the purpose of 
afflicting the country and destroying the king. Then 
ascending the rocky side of the hill, he threw himself 
down and was killed. Forthwith he became a great 
dragon and occupied this cavern, and then he purposed 
to go forth and accomplish his original wicked purpose. 
When this intention had risen within him, Tathdgata, hav- 
ing examined what was his object, was moved with pity 
for the country and the people about to be destroyed by 
the dragon. By his spiritual power he came from Mid- 
India to where the dragon Avas. The dragon seeing Ta- 
thagata, his murderous purpose was stayed, and he ac- 
cepted the precept against killing, and vowed to defend 
the true law; he requested Tathfigata to occupy this 
cavern evermore, tliat his holy disciples might ever re- 
ceive his {(he dragon’s) religious offerings.'*® 

Tathfigata replied, “When I am about to die; I will 
leave you my shadow, and I will send five Arhats to 
receive from you continual offerings. When the true 
law is destroyed,** this service of yours shall still go 
on ; if an evil heart rises in you, you must look at my 
shadow, and because of its power of love and virtue your 
evil purpose will be stopped. The Buddhas who will 
appear throughout this Miadra-kalpa*^ will all, from a 
motive of pity, intrust to you their shadows as a be- 
quest.” Outside the gate of the Cavern of the Shadow 
there are two square stones; on one is the impression 
of the foot of Tathfigata, with a wlieel-circle (Jicn-siang) 
beautifully clear, which shines with a brilliant light from 
time to time. 

On either side of the Cavern of the Shadow there are 


® This is evidently the ineaoing 
of the passage ; the request was, not 
that the dr.agon might dwell in the 
cavern, but that Tathfigata would 
live there with his disciples. Fa- 
bian refers to this cave. 


** The "true low" was to last 
500 years; the "law of images” 
looo years. 

® This period is that in which we 
now are, during which lOOO Bud- 
dhas are to appear. 
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several stone chambers ; in these the holy disciples of 
Tathfigata reposed in meditation. 

At the north-west corner of the cave of the shadow 
is a siilpa where Buddha walked up and down. Beside 
this is a st-Apa which contains some of the hair and the 
nail-parings of Tathagata. 

Not far from this is a stApa where Tathagata, making 
manifest the secret principles of his true doctrine, de- 
clared the SIcandha-dMiu-dpatanas {Yun-lcial-king).^^ 

At the west of the Cave of the Shadow is a vast rock, 
on which TathS,gata in old time spread out his kaslidya^’’ 
robe after washing it; the marks of the tissue still 
exist. 

To the south-east of the city 30 li or so is the town 
of Hi-lo (Hidda) it is about 4 or 5 li in circuit ; it is 
Irigh in situation and strong by natural declivities. It 
has flowers and woods, and lakes whose waters are 
bright as a mirror. The people of this city are simple, 
honest, and upright. There is here a two-storied tower ; 
the beams are painted and the columns coloured red. 

The symbol "chit" {dyatana) specting ^vetavilras (siy). p. 6i) and 
in this passage must be connected itsnameof Terpayunf. It is curious, 
with the previous "yun kial," The too, that this place ^the neighbour- 
yun kial chu are the eighteen dhdtw, hood of Hidda) is called B6grfim, 
for which see Childers’ Pdli Diet, and so also is ^vetavaras (i.c., Kar- 
(suh voc.) Vide also the S'urangama sana or Tetragdnis). Both Begrain 
Sdtra (Catena of Baddhitt Scrip,, p. and Nagara appear to mean “the 
297 n. 2). There is no word in my city.” This town or Nagarahani 
text for liny, given by Julien. may be the Nyssa or Nj^a of Arrian 

Kashdya refers to the colour of (lib. v. cap. i.) and Curtius (lib. viii. 
the Buddhist upper robe, which was cap. x. 7), in which case there would 
of brick-red or yellow colour (A:a- be no need to derive Dionysopolis — 
shaya). the Nagara of Ptolemy — from Ud- 

^ The city of Hi-lo or Hidda yfinapura, although, as General 
(concerning which restoration, see Cunningham remarks [Anc. Geog. of 
V. de St. Martin’s Jllim., u. s., p. Ind., p. 46), the name AjUna, given 
304), about six miles south-east of to Nagarahara (according to Mas- 
Nagarahttra, is described by Fa-hian son) might well be corrupted from 
(cap. xiii.) The Vihdra of the skull- TJjjana or Udyfina. Compare rvith 
bone is there said to be placed within the text the account found in Hwui- 
a square enclosure, and it is added, lih ( Vie, p. 76). Conf. Nouv. Jour. 
“ though the heavens should quake Atiaiique, tom. vii. pp. 338 f. ; Mas- 
and the earth open, this place would son, Vor. Jour., vol. iii. pp. 254 
remain unmoved.’’ Compare with flf. ; Wilson, Ariana Ant., pp. 43, 
this the remark of Hiuen Tsiang re- 105 f. 
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In the second storey is a little stilpa, made of the seven 
precious substances ; it contains the skull-bone of Tathd- 
gata; it is i foot 2 inches round; the hair orifices are 
distinct; its colour is a whitish-yellow. It is enclosed 
in a precious receptacle, which is placed in the middle 
of the st'Apa. Those who wish to make lucky or unlucky 
presages {marks) make a paste of scented earth, and im- 
press it on the skull-bone ; then, according to their merit, 
is the impression made. 

Again there is another little slilpa, made of the seven 
precious substances, which encloses the skull-bone of 
Tathagata. Its shape is like a lotus leaf ; its colour is 
the same as that of the other, and it is also contained 
in a precious casket, sealed up and fastened. 

Again, there is another little siHpa, made of the 
seven precious substances, in which is deposited the eye- 
ball of Tathfigata, large as an Avira fruit and bright 
and clear throughout; this also is deposited in a pre- 
cious casket sealed up and fastened. Tiie Saiiglid(i robe 
of Tathagata, which is made of fine cotton stuff of a 
yellow-red colour,®® is also enclosed in a precious box. 
Since many months and years have passed, it is a 
little damaged. The staff of Tathagata, of which 
the rings are white iron {tin ?) and the stiek of sandal- 
wood, is contained in a precious case {a case made of a 
precious suhstance). Lately, a king, hearing of these 
various articles that they formerly belonged to Tathagata 
as his own private property, took them away by force to 
his own country and placed them in his palace. After 
a short time,®- going to look at them, they were gone; 


The ho hioa is the water-lily, 
but it is also a general name for 
mallows (Medhurst, a. r.) This bone 
is that of the ushn'isha or top of the 
skull. 

Such seems to be the meaning. 
J ulien has taken it as though Ha- 
referred to another garment, but 
it seems merely to denote the rube 
cklled 


The religious staff, IhaWiiiram. 
or hikkala, was so called from the 
noise it made when shaken. Conf. 
hH-k; Ch. seh; Sek cheunj, an abbot’s 
crosier or staff (Wells Williams). 
It is described in the Sha-mm- 
yik-yung (fol. 14 a). See p. 47, 
ante. 

“ Scarcely had an hour elapsed. 
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and after further inquiries he found they had returned to 
their original place. These five sacred objects {relics) 
often work miracles. 

The king of IvapiSa has commanded five pure-conduct 
men (Brdhmans) to offer continually scents and flowers to 
these objects. These pure persons, observing the crowds 
who came to worsliip incessantly, wishing to devote them- 
selves to quiet meditation, have established a scale of 
fixed charges, with a view to secure order, by means of 
that wealth which is so much esteemed by men. Their 
plan, in brief, is this : — ^All who wish to see the Skull- 
bone of Tathagata have to pay one gold piece ; those who 
wish to take an impression pay five pieces. The other 
objects in their several order, have a fixed price ; and 
yet, though the charges are heavy, the worshippers are 
numerous. 

To the north-west of the double-storied pavilion is a 
stdpa, not very high or large, but yet one which possesses 
many spiritual (^miraculous) qualities. If men only touch 
it with a finger, it shakes and trembles to the foundation, 
and the bells and the jingles moving together give out a 
pleasant sound. 

Going south-east from this, crossing mountains and 
valleys for 500 li or so, we arrive at the kingdom of 
liien-t’o-lo (Gandhara). 

IvIen-t’o-lo — Gandiiaka. 

The kingdom of Gandhara is about icoo li from east 
to west, and about 800 li from north to south. On the 
east it borders on the river Sin (Sindh). The capital of 
the country is called Po-lu-sha-pu-lo ; it is about 40 li 

“ The phrase tsze clixt, which is Khoaspes (Kunar) and the Indus, 
of frequent occurrence in Buddhist It is the country of the Gandnrre of 
composition, seems to mean “more- Ptolemy (^coy., lib. vi. c. i, 7). The 
over ” or “ besides this.” capital was Purushapuranow PeshS,- 

^ The country of GandhAra is war. The Gandarii are mentioned 
that of the lower Kabul valley, lying by Hekataios (Fr. 178, 179) and 
along the Kabul river between the Herodotos (lib. iii. 0. 91, lib. vii. c. 

VOL. I. G 
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in circuit. The ro3’al family is extinct, and the kingdom 
is governed by deputies from Kapi^a. The towns and 
villages are deserted, and there are but few inhabitants. 
At one corner of the royal residence “ there are about 
1000 families The country is rich in cereals, and pro- 
duces a variety of flowers and fruits ; it abounds also in 
sugar-cane, from the juice of which they prepare “the 
solid sugar.” Tlie climate is warm and moist, and in 
general without ice or snow. The disposition of the 
people is timid and soft: they love literature; most of 
them belong to heretical schools ; a few believe in the 
true law. From old time till now this border-land of. 
India has produced many authors of ^dstras ; for example, 
]Sr&rS,yanadeva,®® Asahga Bodhisattva, Vasubandhu 
Bodhisattva, Dharmatrflta, Mandrhita, Pflr^va the 
noble, and so on. There are about looo saiiffhdrdmas, 
which are deserted and in ruins. They are filled with 
wild shrubs,®^ and solitary to the last degree. The sidpas 
are mostly decayed. The heretical temples, to the number 
of about 100, are occupied pell-mell by heretics. 

Inside the royal city, towards the north-east,®® is an old 
foundation (or a ruinous foundation). Formerly this ivas 
the precious tower of the pdtra of Buddha, After the 
Mrvdna of Buddha, his pdtra coming to this country, was 


66), imd the district ot Gandaritls 
by Strabo (Gcog., lib. xv. c. I, 26). 
See Wilson, Ariana Ant., pp. 125, 
131 ; J. JL As. Soc., vol. v. p. 117 ; 
Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i. pp. 502 f., 
vol. ii. pp. 150, 854 ; Pentapot, pp. 
15 £., 105 ; Asiat. lies., vol. xv. pp. 
103, 106 f. ; Vishnu-pur., vol. ii. pp. 
169, 174, voL iil'p. 319, vol. iv. p. 
J18; viii. 2055 f.; Troyer’s 

Rdja-Taran<jinl, tom. ii. pp. 316-32 1 ; 
Elliot, Hist. Ind., vol. i. p. 48 n. ; 
Bunbury, Hist. Anc. Gmj., voL i. 
pp. 142, 23S ; Reinand, Mtm. sur 
I'Indc, pp. 106 f. PAiiini (iv. 2, 
133) mentions the GUndhrira in the 
group Kaohohh.'idi. 

“ The Kunp shing is the fortifled 


or walled portion ot the torni, in 
which the royal palace stood. 

There is a symbol puh before 
this name, which, ns Julien has re- 
marked, is inserted by mistake. 
The Chinese equivalents for the 
names of these writers are os fol- 
lows: Na-lo-yen-tin (Niirftyanadova), 
Wu-ch’o-p’u-sa (Asaiigha B6dhisa- 
ttva), Shi-shin-p’u-sa (Vasubandhu 
Bodhisattva), Ea-kiu (Dharmatriita), 
Ju-i (Manorhita), Hie-t.sun (Arya 
Piirsvika). All these, the text says, 
were bom in Gandh'ira. 

AL Julien has pointed out the 
error in the text and supplied this 

Julien has noHh-KCSt. 
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worshipped during many centuries. In traversing diffe- 
rent countries it has come now to Persia.®® 

Outside the city, about 8 or 9 li to the south-east, there 
is a pipala tree about 100 feet or so in height. Its branches 
are thick and the shade beneath sombre and deep. The 
four past Buddhas have sat beneath this tree, and at the 
present time there are four sitting figures of the Buddhas 
to be seen here. During the Bhadrakalpa, the 996 other 
Buddhas will all sit here. Secret spiritual influences 
guard the precincts of tlie tree and exert a protecting 
virtue in its continuance. 6akya Tathagata sat beneath 
this tree with his face to the south and addressed Ananda 
thus : — "Four hundred years after my departure from the 
world, there will be a king who shall rule it called Kan- 
ishka (Kta-ni-se-Ida) ; not far to the south of this spot 
he will raise a siiljja which will contain many various 
relics of my bones and flesh.” 

To the south of the Pippala tree is a sl'djjo. built by King 
Kanishka; this king ascended the throne four hundred 
years after the Mrvdna,^ and governed the whole of Jam- 
budvlpa. He had no faith either in wrong or right (crime 
or religious merit), and he lightly esteemed the law of 
Buddha. One day when traversing a swampy grove 
(bushy swamp) he saw a white hare, which he followed as 
far as this spot, when suddenly it disappeared. He then 
saw a young shepherd-boy, who was building in the 
wood hard by a little st'Apa about three feet high. The 
king said, “ What are you doing ? ” The shepherd-boy 
answered and said, “Formerly ^akya Buddha, by his 
divine wisdom, delivered this prophecy : ‘ There shall be a 
king in this victorious (superior) land who shall erect a 
stUpa, which shall contain a great portion of my bodily 
relics.’ The sacred merits of the great king (Kanishka) 

For the wanderings of the Buddha, vol. i. p. 526 ; J. R. A. S., 
Pdtra of Buddha (called in Chinese vol. xi. p. 127 ; also consult Yule’s 
“the measure vessel,” compare gra^ Marco Polo, vol. ii. pp. 301, 310 f. 
duale and grail), see Fa-hian, pp. See ante, p. 56, note 200, and 

36 f., 161 f.j Koppen, 3ie Rd. des inf.g 151, noteg;. 
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in former births (suh), with his increasing fame, have 
made the present occasion a proper one for the fulfilment 
of the old prophecj’ relating to the divine merit and the 
religious superiority of the person concerned. And now I 
am engaged for the purpose of directing you to these former 
predictions.” Having said these words he disappeared. 

The king hearing this explanation, was overjoyed, Tlat- 
tering himself that he was referred to in the prophecy 
of the great saint, he believed with all his heart and paid 
reverence to the law of Buddha. Surrounding the site 
of the little stlXpa he built a stone stiipa, wishing to sur- 
pass it in height, to prove the power of his religious merit. 
But in proportion as his stUpa increased the other always 
exceeded it by three feet, and so ho, went on till his 
reached 400 feet, and the circumference of the base was a 
li and a half. Tlie storeys having reached to five, each 150 
feet in height, then he succeeded in covering the other. 
The king, overjoyed, raised on the top of this st^jya twenty- 
five circlets of gilded copper on a staff, and he placed in 
the middle of the sl'Apa a peck of the ^ariras of Tathfi- 
gata, and offered to them religious offerings. Scarcely bad 
he finished his work when he saw the little st'ULpa take its 
place at the south-east of the great foundation, and project 
from its side about half-way up.®^ The king was disturbed 


Or, to arouse you to a sense of 
your destiny (your previous fore- 
cast). 

“ Julien translates this differently 
— “ he saw the little stHjxi raise it- 
self by the side of the other and ex- 
ceed it by one-half.’’ The passage is 
undoubtedly a difficult one, and 
rendered more so by a faulty text. 
To understand it, we must observe 
that the building was a tower of 


closed in the middle of^the”ower 
basement. Suddenly, when the 
large tower was finished, the smaller 
one changed its position, and c.ame 
to the south-east angle of the great 


foundation — f.e,, of the lowest divi- 
sion or storey — and pierced through 
the wall of the larger building about 
half way up. Konishka, ill at ease 
in the presence of this portent, 
ordered the greater building to bo 
destroyed down to the second stage. 
On this being done the little tower 
again went back to the middle of 
the space enclosed by the basement 
of the larger one, and there over- 
topped it ns before. So I under- 
stand the passage ; and if this be 
so, the only alteration required in 
the text is in the last clause, where 
instead of "little,” I would sub- 
sfitute ta, "great," “it came out of, 
i.e., towta-ed above, the great stilpa.” 
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at this, and ordered the st4pa to be destroyed. When they 
had got down to the bottom of the second storey, througli 
which the other projected, immediately that one removed to 
its former place, and once more it surpassed in height the 
other. The king retiring said, “ It is easy to commit errors 
in human affairs,®® but when there is divine influence at 
work it is difficult to counteract it. When a matter is 
directed by spiritual power, what can human resentment 
effect ? ” Having confessed his fault, therefore, he retired. 

These two stilpas are still visible. In aggravated®* 
sickness, if a cure is sought, people burn incense and offer 
flowers, and with a sincere faith pay their devotions. In 
many cases a remedy is found. 

On the southern side of the steps, on the eastern face 
of the great stUpa, there are engraved (cm* carved) two 
stupas, ^ one three feet high, the other five feet. They are 
the same shape and proportion as the great stiipa. Again, 
there are two full-sized figures of Buddha, one four feet, 
the other six feet in height. They resemble him as he sat 
cross-legged beneath the Bddhi tree. When the full rays 
of the sun shine on them they appear of a brilliant gold 
colour, and as the light decreases the hues of the stone 
seem to assume a reddish-blue colour. The old people 
say, “ Several centuries ago, in a fissure of the stone foun- 
dation, there were some gold-coloured ants, the greatest 
about the size of the finger, the longest about a barleycorn 
in size. Those of the same species consorted together ; by 
gnawing the stone steps they have left lines and marks as 
if engraved on the surface, and by the gold sand which 
they left (as deposits) they have caused the figures of 
Buddha to assume their present appearance.” 


® Or, human affairs are change- 
able and deceptive. 

The sense of ying in this pas- 
sage is doubtful ; it may mean “ com- 
plicated” or “threatening (sick- 
ness),” or it may refer to complaints 
peculiar to children. 


The expression lo c'ko would 
seem to mean that the stApas were 
engraved, not built. The particular 
named as to steps leading up to the 
st&pa is signific.ant, as illustrating 
the architectural appearance 
character of these buildings. 
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On the soiithem side of the stone steps of the great 
st'&]pa'^ there is a painted figure of Buddha about sixteen 
feet high. From the middle upward there are two bodies, 
below the middle, only one. The old tradition says : In 
the beginning, there was a poor man who hired himself out 
to get a living ; having obtained a gold coin, he vowed 
to make a figure of Buddha. Coming to the si'^Lpa, he 
spoke to a painter and said, “ I wish now to get a figure 
of Tathagata painted, with its beautiful points of excel- 
lence;®^ but I only have one gold coin; this is little 
enough to repay an artist. I am sorry to be so hampered 
by poverty in carrying out my cherished aim.” 

Then the painter, observing his simple truth, said no- 
thing about the price, but promised to set to work to 
furnish the picture. 

Again there was a man, similarly circumstanced, with 
one gold coin, who also sought to have a picture of Bud- 
dha painted. The painter having received thus a gold 
piece from each, procured some excellent colours (Wue and 
vei'inilim) and painted a picture. Then both men came 
the same day to pay reverence to the picture they had had 
done, and the artist pointed each to the same figure, tell- 
ing them, “This is the figure of Buddha which you ordered 
to be done.” The two men looking at one another in 
perplexity, the mind of the artist understanding their 
doubts, said, “ What are you thinking about so long ? If 
you are thinking about the money, I have not defrauded 
you of any part. To show that it is so there must be 
some spiritual indication on the part of the picture." 

This is the literal translation ; side led up to the platform on which 
it may mean “on the southern side the tower (sCilpa) W'as built, and that 
of the steps,” as though there were the Sgures referred to were engraved 
steps only on the eastern side of the between the pilasters of the terrace 
r/ilpa ; or it may, by license, mean on the north and south sides of the 
“ on the steps of the stdpa, its south- steps. 

em face,” as though the steps refer- ^ Or, “a beautifully - marked 
red to were on the southern face, figure of Tathilgata.” The marks 
But the literal translation is prefer- {siany or laiihana) of Buddha are 
able, in which case we may assume well known. — See Bumouf, Lotus, 
that a flight of steps on the eastern p. 6l6, and ante, p. i, note 5. 
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Scarcely had he fini.shed when the picture, by some spiri- 
tual power, divided itself {from the middle upwards), and 
both parts emitted a glory alike. The two men with joy 
believed and exulted. 

To the south-west of the great stiUpa roo paces or so, 
there is a figure of Buddha in white stone about eighteen 
feet high. It is a standing figure, and looks to the 
north. It has many spiritual powers, and diffuses a 
brilliant light. Sometimes there are people who see the 
image come out of an evening and go round the great 
st'dpa. Lately a band of robbers wished to go in and 
steal. The image immediately came forth and went 
before the robbers. Affrighted, they ran away; the image 
then returned to its own place, and remained fixed as 
before. The robbers, affected by what they had seen, 
began a new life, and went about through towns and 
villages telling what had happened. 

To the left and right of the great st'dpa are a hundred 
little st-dpas standing closely together,®® executed with con-. 
summate art. Exq^uisite perfumes and different musical 
sounds at times are perceived, the work of Rishis, saints, 
and eminent sages ; these also at times are seen walking 
round the sidpas. 

According to the prediction of TathS.gata, after this 
st-Apa has been seven times burnt down and seven times 
rebuilt, then the religion of Buddha will disappear. The 
record of old worthies says this building has already been 
destroyed and restored three times. When (7) first arrived 
in this country it had just been destroyed by a fire calamity. 
Steps are being taken for its restoration, but they are not 
yet complete. 

To the west of the great sidpa there is an old sanffhdrama 
which was built by King Kanishka. Its double towers, 
connected terraces, storeyed piles, and deep chambers 


That is, circumambulate it, or Julien explains, arranged in order 
perform the pradakiTiina. like the scales of a fish, that is, with 

® The exjjression means, as IL regularity. 
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bear testimony to the eminence of the great priests wlio Imvo 
liere formed tlicir illustrious religious characters {gained 
distinction). Although now Bomewhat decayed, it yet 
gives evidence of its wonderful construction. The priests 
living in it are few ; they study the Little Vehicle. From 
the time it was built many authors of HAslrns have lived 
heroin and gained the supreme fruit {of ArhatsJnp). 
Their pure fame is wide-spread, and their exemplary 
religious character still survives. 

In the third tower {donhle-storajcd toxcer) is the cham- 
ber of the honourable Pfiriivika (Pi-lo shi-po), but it has 
long been in ruins ; but they have placed here a commemo- 
rative tablet to him. He was at first a master of the 
Prfihmans {or a Brfihman doctor), but when eighty years 
of age he left his home and assumed the soiled robes {of 
a Bxiddhist disciple). The boys of the town ridiculed him, 
saying, “ Foolish old man! you have no wisdom, surely ! 
Don’t you know that they who become disciples of Buddha 
have two tasks to perform, viz., to give themselves to medi- 
tation and to recite the Scriptures ? And now you arc old 
and infirm, what jirogrcss can you make ns a disciple ? 
Doubtless you know how to cat {and that is all) I " Then 
Par^vika, hearing such railing speeches, gave up the world 
and made this vow, “Until I thoroughly penetrate” the 
wisdom of the three Pi(al:as and get rid of the evil desire 
of the three worlds, till I obtain thesi.x miraculous powers” 
and reach the eight deliverances {I'iniol-shas), I will not lie 
down to rest {mij side shall not touch the sleeping mat)." 
From that day forth the day was not enough for him to 
walk in meditation or to sit upright in deep thought. In 
the daytime ho studied incessantly the doctrine of the 


” Lit., in the pure slrcains of llie for which *co Kitel’n Jlandbool-, *. v., 
hi"h calling (tnaerj). _ or Childers, Pali Dirt., a. v^^bkiiiilJ. 

^Withdrew from_ “ lime nnd Five arc enumerated in the Lotut, 
men." It may be, withdrew for a cap. v. see pp. 291, 345, 372, 379, 
tiine from men. 8ro; /nfnxt.jx 263. Forthe rimdi-- 

” WTiilst I do not understand, &c. ihai sec Latut, pp. 347. S24 ; Chil 
” The six mimailous or spiritual ders, Pali Piet., s. v. WmoMo. Seo 
powers arc the aChijuus, so called ; note SS, p 149, ivf. 
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sublime principles (of Buddhism), and at nigbt be sat 
silently meditating in unbroken thought. After three 
years he obtained insight into the three pitakas, and shook 
off all worldly desires/^ and obtained the threefold Icnow- 
ledge.’® Then people called him the honourable Pdr^- 
vika’® and paid him reverence. 

To the east of Parivika’s chamber is an old building in 
which Vasubandhu’7 Bodhisattva prepared the ’0-jpi-ta- 
mo-hi-she-lun (AlhidJmrtmkSsha ^dstra)-f^ men, out of 
respect to him, have placed here a commemorative tablet 
to this effect. 

To the south of Vasubandhu’s house, about fifty paces or 
so, is a second storied-pavilion in which Manorhita,™ a 
master of ^dstras, composed the Vibhdshd ^dstra. This 
learned doctor flourished in the midst of the thousand 


Desire of the three worlds. 

’f® Tlie irividt/dt, the threefold 
knowledge, viz., of the impcrznancncc 
of all things {anitya), of sorrow 
(duhha), and of unreality (andtmd). 

PAr^vika, Chin. Hie-ts’un, so 
named itompdriva (Chin. Ate), “the 
side,” from his vow, here related, 
not to lie on his side. He is reckoned 
the ninth or tenth Buddhist patri- 
.aroh (according as Vasumitra, tho 
seventh, is excluded or not) ; Edkins, 
Chin. Buddh., p. 74 ; Lassen, I. A., 
vol. ii. p. 1202 ; Vassilief, pp. 48, 
75 f. 203 f. 211 ; Ind. Ant., vol. iv. 
p. 141. 

^ Vasubandhu (Fo - sin • fan - tho) 
translated Thien-sin and Shi-sin, 
according to northern accounts, the 
twenty-first patriarch of the Bud- 
dhist dhurch, and younger brother 
of Aaaiiga. But this succession of 
patriarchs is more than doubtful, 
for Budhidharma, who is represented 
as the twenty-eighth patriarch, ar- 
rived in China a.d. 520 ; but accord- 
ing to Max Muller, Vasubandhu 
flourished in India in the second 
half of the sixth century {India, p. 
306). If this date can be estab- 
lished, many of the statements of 
dates found in the Chinese Bud- 


dhist books will have to be dis" 
credited [inf p. 1 19, n . i ). Lassen, 
/. A., vol. ii. p, 1205 ; Edkins, Ck. 
Buddh., pp. 169, 278 ; Vassilief, 
pp. 214 ff., or Ind. AtU., vol. iv. 
pp. 142 f. 

^ This is a work frequently named 
in these records. It was written by 
Vasubandhu to refute the errors of 
the VnibhSshikaB, and was trans- 
lated into Chinese by Paramartha, 
A.p. 557-589. For an account of its 
origin see the Life of Buddha by 
Wong Pfth, § 19s, mARA. S., vol. 
XX. p. 21 1 ; Edkins, Ch. Buddh., p. 
120; Vassilief, pp. 77!. 108, 130,220. 

™ Mandrhita, otherwise written 
Manorata, Mandrhata, or Mandra- 
tha (Jjul., Vic, p. 405), also Manura. 
This is explained by the Chinese 
Ju-i, an expression used for the 
KcdpavfXksha or “wishing tree,” de- 
noting power to produce whatever 
was wished ; literally, “conformable 
{hita) to thought {mana, mind).” He 
is probably the same as Mapirata 
(Vassilief, Bouddhisme, p. 219). He 
is reckoned the twenty-second patri- 
arch. — Lassen, 7 . A., vol. ii. p. 1206 ; 
Edkins, Ch. Buddh., pp. 82-84 > M. 
Muller, India, pp. 289, 302; and 
note 77 ante. 
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years after the Nirrdna of Buddha. In his youth he was 
devoted to study nud had distinguislicd talent His fame 
was wide spread with tho religious, and laymen sought to 
do him hearty reverence. At that time Vikramflditya,®^ 
lung of the country of SrA.vasti, was of wide renown. He 
ordered his ministers to distribute daily througliout Indian- 
five lakhs of gold coin ; ho largely {cvmjwhtrc) supplied tlio 
w’ants of the poor, tho orphan, and the bereaved. His trea- 
surer, fearing that the resources of tho kingdom would bo 
c.vhaustcd, represented tho case to tho king, and said, "Sfa- 
hfirfija ! your fame has reached to the very lowest of your 
subjects, and extends to the brute creation. You bid mo 
add {to your cj^irndiiurf) five lakhs of gold to succour tho 
poor througliout tho world. Your treasury will thus bo 
emptied, and then fresh imposts will have to be laid (on 

Tliii cxprc5'ion, “in the mi<t''t m VikramSdityn or Hnrjtia of Uj. 
of, or (iiirintj, the IhousonJ yearn," jnytnt, BcconiinR to Dr. J. Kerpu.'on 
has 0 particul.ar rctcrcnco to the and Trof. >L MuJlcr, the founder of 
period of lOCOyi nrswliichMicceeded tho ujual Ssiiivat tr.% 56 n.C, The 
tlie [wriod of ,<;oo yeare after llud- Chinese efjuivalent for his name is 
dha's death. The 500 years is called rAneuyiA, or “lespiriR above the sun," 
the period of thn “true law," tho or “the tipiprinpinf; Upht." “the 
1000 years “the period of itnapes," dawn." As to the mode in which 
i.f., imape-worship : after that c.anie this era of VikramSditva mipht 
tho iwriod of " no law." The phrase have been contrived, see I'erpuwon 
"during the 1000 years," therefore, (/. Jl A. S., K. S., vol. sii. p. 173). 
in these rvcords, means that the Tfio starting-point from whieh these 
person referred to lived during writers suppose it came into use is 
the middle portion of the second 544 A.D. The expression Vikra- 
I>eriod, that is, about a thousand mSditya of Krf.vastl, is tho same os 
years after Buddha. Tliero Is a Vikram.'iditya of Ayfidhya (Oudh), 
useful note in AVong Tah’s life of where we are told ('t’assi'lief, p. 2 to) 
Buddiia (§ 104, J. R. A, S., vol. xx. he held his court. Tlic to'.m of 
p. 215) relating to this point, from Srilva.stl wa.s in ruins even in Fa- 
wliich it appears that the accepted hhan’s time (cap xi.) 
date of the A'lrixfna in China at this ® “Throughout all the Indies." 
time w.as S50 n.c. The period of Tliis passage in.ay also be translated 
Jooo years, therefore, would extend thus : “An envoy (»Ai tfiajt) coming 
from 350 B.c. to 650 A.D. Wong to India, he daily,” Ac. Julien re- 
Ptth U6C3 the. expression le-M " tho fers it to ono of his own envoys, but 
latter age," for “tho thoas.and in any case tho passage is ohiscurc. 
years.” Manflrhita is placed under Judging from the context, I think 
Vikramflditja Harshaof Ujjain. and the meaning is, “he onlcrcd his 
therefore lived about the middle of minister, in tho next sentence called 
the 6th century A.D., according to "his treasurer," to give throughout 
P- =9°- ono dny hve lakhs for the 

" Tills is supposed to be the eainc poor." 
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the land cultivators), until the resources of the land he 
also exhausted ; then the voice of complaint will be heard 
and hostility be provoked. Your majesty, indeed, will get 
credit for charity, but your minister®® will lose the respect 
of all.” The king answered, " But of my own surplus I 
{wish to) relieve the poor. I would on no account, for my 
own advantage, thoughtlessly burthen {grind down) the 
country.” Accordingly he added five lakhs for the good 
of the poor. Some time after this the king was engaged 
chasing a boar. Having lost the track, he gave a man a 
lakh for putting him on the scent again. Now Mandrhita, 
the doctor of SAstras, once engaged a man to shave his 
head, and gave him offhand a lakh of gold for so doing.®^ 
This munificent act was recorded in the annals by the 
chief historian. The king reading of it, was filled with 
shame, and his proud heart continually fretted about it,®® 
and so he desired to bring some fault against Man&rhita 
and punish him. So he summoned an assembly of diffe- 
rent religious persons whose talents were most noted,®® 
to the number of one hundred, and issued the following 
decree : “ I wish to put a check to the various opinions 
{loanderiTigs) and to settle the true limits {of inquiry) ; the 
opinions of different religious sects are so various that the 
mind knows not what to believe. Exert your utmost 
ability, therefore, to-day in following out my directions.” 
On meeting for discussion he made a second decree: "The 
doctors of law belonging to the heretics ®^ are distinguished 

Such is plainly the meaning ; as referring to Mnn6rhita himself, 
the treasurer is speaking of himself, who, although n writer of S'dstras, 
The antithesis requires it, "htn was also a prince (vid. Eitel, s.v.) 
thang, than hia." M. Julien trans- ®* /.e., that Man6rhita should 
lates it as referring to all the sub- have equalled him in munificence, 
jects. and that he should be held up as an 

M. Julien translates as follow's ; example. 

“ Qn jour le maltre des gastms “ Whose virtuous deeds (good 

Jou-i (Mandrhita) ayant envoyd un qualities) were high and profound.” 
homme pour couper les ohevoux au I find nothing about Brahmans in the 
roi ; ” but in my text there is no text. 

word for “king,” and the whole 87 Qj. jnay be, “ the unbelievers 
context seems to require another and the doctors of idsfing are both 
rendering. I translate the passage eminent,” &o. 
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for their ability. The Shamans and the followers of the 
law (of Buddha) ought to look well to the principles of 
their sect; if they prevail, then they wiU bring reverence 
to the law of Buddha; but if they fail, then they shall 
be exterminated.” On this, Manorhita questioned the 
heretics and silenced ninety-nine of them. And now a 
man was placed (sat on the mat to dilute with Mm) of no 
ability whatever,®® and for the sake of a trifling discussion 
(Manorhita) proposed the subject of fire and smoke. On 
this the king aud the heretics cried out, saying, “ Manor- 
hita, the doctor of Sdstras, has lost the sense of right con- 
nection (mistaken the order or sense of the phrase)-, he 
should have named smoke first and fire afterwards : this 
order of things is constant.” Manorhita wishing to e.x- 
plain the difficulty, was not allowed a hearing ; on which, 
ashamed to see himself thus treated by the people, he 
bit out his tongue and wrote a warning to his disciple 
Vasubandhu, saying, “In the multitude of partisans 
there is no justice ; among persons deceived there is no 
discernment.” Having written this, he died. 

A little afterwards Vikramaditya-rAja lost his kingdom 
and was succeeded by a monarch who widely patronised 
those distinguished for literary merit.®^ Vasubandhu, 
wishing to wash out the former disgrace, came to the king 
and said, “ Mahilraja, by your sacred qualities you rule the 
empire and govern with wisdom. My old master, Manor- 
hita, was deeply versed in the mysterious doctrine. The 
former king, from an old resentment, deprived him of his 
high renown. I now wish to avenge the injury done to my 
master.” The king, knowing that Manorhita was a man 
of superior intelligence, approved of the noble project of 
Vasubandhu; he summoned the heretics who had dis- 
cussed with Manorhita. Vasubandhu having exliibited 
It ought probably to be rendered Or, who looked at him with a 

thus : “ If they prevail, then I will dispirited (dovmcast) air. 
reverence the law of^ Buddha; if w This would appear to be SilS,- 
they are defeated, I will utterly ex- dit3'’a of Ujjain, spoken of by Hiuen 
terminate the priests.” Tsiang (Book xi.) ns liaving lived 

Made to retire. aboutsixtyyears before his own time* 
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afresh the former conclusions of his master, the heretics 
were abashed and retired. 

To the north-east of the sangMrArm of Kanishka-rflja 
about 50 li, we cross a great river and arrive at the town 
of Pushkal&vati (Po-shi-kie-lo-fa-ti).®2 It is about 14 
or IS li in circuit; the population is large; the inner gates 
are connected by a hollow {tunnel 

Outside the western gate is a Deva temple. The image 
of the god is imposing and works constant miracles. 

To the east of the city is a stilpa built by A^6ka-raja. 
This is the place where the four former Buddhas delivered 
the law (preached). Among former saints and sages many 
have come {descended spiritually) from Mid-India to this 
place to instruct all creatures (things). Por example, Vasu- 
mitra,®* doctor of ^Astras, who composed the Ghung-sse-fen-o- 
pi-ta- 7 no{AhhidharmapraJcarana-pAda) ^Astra in this place. 

To the north of the town 4 or 5 li is an old sanghArAma, 
of which the halls are deserted and cold. There are very 
few priests in it, and all of them follow the teaching of 

Or Pushkarilvatt, the old capital the great river which the traveller 
of Gandhara, said to have been here crossed. See Baber's il/enu, pp, 
founded by Pushkara or Pushkala, 136, 141, 251 ; Cunningham, Anc. 
the son of Bharata and nephew of Geog., pp. 49 f.; St. Martin, Giog, 
Rama iWilson, VisJinu~pur., vol. dcr/nrfe, p. 37; Bunbuiy, i/iit. ilnc. 
iii. p. 319). The district is called <?co£r., vol. i. p. 498 ; Wilscn, ^fn'ana 
and IltuKEXai^JS by Ant, pp. 185 f. ; Jnd. Ant, vol. v. 
Arrian {Anab., lib. iv. c. 22, b. 9 ; pp. 85 f., 330 ; Lassen, /, A ., vol. i. 
Jnd., c. 4, B. li), and the capital p. 501, vol. iii. p. 139; Reinaud, 
UevKfXaiTjTif or IlevK^Xa (Ind., c. l, JIfJm. s. VInde, p. 65. 

8. 8), while Strabo calls the city The phrase leu yen means the 

HevKeXatTtt (lib. xv. c. 21 s. 27). inner gates of a town or village 
Pliny has Peucolais (lib. vi. a 21, s. (Medhurst, a. v. Yen), and iung lin 
62) and the people Peucolaitae (a means “ deeply connected,” or “are 
23,8.78). Dionysius Perigetis has deep and connected." Julien trans- 
IlewaXStf (v. 1143), and the author lates it, “the houses rise in thick 
of the Periplus Mar. ABryth. (s. 47) lines.” The readings must be dif- 
and Ptolemy UpoxXais (lib. vii. c. 1, ferent. 

s. 44; V. 1. flox-Xats). Alexander the Vasumitra, in Chinese Shi 
Great besieged and took it from Yu, friend of the world. — Ch. Ed. 
Astes (Hasti) and appointed San- He was one of the chief of the 500 
gEBUs (SaSjaya) as his successor. It great Arhats who formed the council 
was probably at Hashtanagara, 18 convoked by Kanishka. Vassilief, 
miles north of Peshawar, on the pp. 49!., 58 f., 78, 107, 113, 222 f.; 
Sydt (Suastosi, near its junction Edkins, Ch. Buddh., pp. 72 f., 283 ; 
with the Kabul (KdphSn or K6ph6s), Bumouf, Int, pp. 399, 505 f. 
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the Little Vehicle. Dharmatr^ta, master of &(Lslras, 
liere composed the Ts'a-o-pi-ta-ma-hin {SamyuTddMii- ■ 
dharma Sdstray^ 

By the side of the iaixglidrdma is a ddpa several hundred 
feet high, which was built by A^oka-raja. It is made of 
carved wood and veined stone, the work of various artists, 
^akya Buddha, in old time wlicn king of this country, 
prepared himself as a Bodhisattva (for hccoming a Buddha). 
He gave up all he liad at the request of those who asked, 
and spared not to sacrifice his own body as a bequeathed 
gift (a testamentary gift). Having been bom in this 
country a thousand times as king, ho gave during each of 
those thousands births in this excellent country, his eyes 
as an offering. 

Going not far east from this, there arc two stone stdpas, 
each about lOO feet in height The rightrhand one was 
built by Brahmfi Dfiva, that on the left by t^akra {king of 
D 6 vas). They were both adorned with jewels and gems. 
After Buddha’s death these jewels changed themselves into 
ordinary stones. Although the buildings are in a ruin- 
ous condition, still they arc of a considerable height and 
grandeur. 

Going north-west about 50 li from these stdpas, there 
is another stdpa. Here Sakya Tatbfigata converted the 
Mother of the demons'^ and caused her to refrain from 

“ According to the Ck'uh-yau for he commented on his work, it u 
Uny (Vddnavarya], Dbarmatrau highly probable that tho Uharma- 
was undo of Vasumitra. (See Beal, tr&ta lUiudcd to in tho text was the 
TextsfromtlicJ3mIdhiHCanon[D}tar. compiler of the Northern versions 
mapada), p.^ 8 ; Rockhill's l/ddna- of tho “VerseB of tho Law’’ (Dhar- 
wrpo, p. xi.) There was another mapada) known both in China and 
Dharmatril-a, according to TArS- Tibet. DhannatrAtn, according to 
natha (^ckhill, p. xL), who was one a note in tho text, was erroneously 
of the leaders of tho YaibhAshikn called Dbarmatara. 
school, and also another Vasumitra, Tho mother of the demons was, 
AJ/itdAarmn according tol-tsing (K. i. § 9), called 
Aosfto written by Vasubandhu, who HAiitl (Ko-li-ti), and was venerated 
lived probably in the fifth century by tho Buddhists. She had made a 
M tho Chinese versions vow in a former birth to devour 
of the BAonnapada were made before the children of IWiagrIha, and was 
Vasubandhu'e time, and tho second accordingly bom ns a Ynksha, and 
Vasumitra lived after Vasubandhu, became the mother of 500 children. 
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hurting men. It is for this reason the common folk of 
this country offer sacrifices to obtain children from. her. 

Going north 50 li or so from this, there is another stilpa. 
It was here Sfimaka Bodhisattva®^ {^mng-mu-hia), walking 
piously, nourished as a boy his blind father and mother. 
One day when gathering fruits for them, he encountered 
the king as he was hunting, who wounded him by mistake 
with a poisoned arrow. By means of the spiritual power 
of his great faith he was restored to health through some 
medicaments which Indra moved by his holy 

conduct, applied to the wound. 

To the south-east of this placets about 200 li, we arrive 
at the town Po-lu-sha.®® On the north of this town is 


To nourish these she each day 
took a child (boy or girl) of Mja- 
gflha. People having told Buddha 
of it, he hid one of the Yaksha’s 
children called “ the loved one. ’ 
The mother, having searched everjr- 
where, at last found by Buddha a 
Bide. On this the Lord addressed 
her as foUows : “Do you so tenderly 
love your chUd? but you possess 
500 such. How much more would 
persons with only one or two love 
theirs?” On this she was con- 
verted and became a Up&sikd, or 
lay disciple. She then inquired 
how she was to feed her 500 chil- 
dren. On this Buddha said, “The 
Bhikshus who live in their monas- 
teries shall every day offer you food 
out of their portion for nourish- 
ment.” Therefore in the convents 
of the western world, either within 
the porch of the gates or by the side 
of the kitchen, they paint on the 
wall a figure of the mother holding 
a child, and below sometimes five, 
sometimes three others in the fore- 
ground. Every day they place be- 
fore this image a dish of food for 
her portion of nourishment. She is 
the most powerful among the fol- 
lowers {retinue) of the four heavenly 
kings (Deva-r^jas). The sick and 
those without children offer her food 
to obtain their wishes. In China 


she is called Kwei- tsm-mti.— 
Julien, Mimoires, tom. i. p. 120 11. 
My translation of I-tsing, however, 
differs from Julien’s. The Ohalu- 
kyas and other royal families of the 
Dekhan claim to be descendants of 
Hdritl {H&ntlputra). Tlie above 
account from I-tsing relates to the 
figure of H6riti in the Varaha temple 
atT&mralipti. Possibly this temple 
may have been a ChSlukya founda- 
tion, for the Variha (boar) was one 
of their principal insignia. 

^ This refers to Sfi.ma, the son of 
Dukhula, in the Sdmajdtaka. He is 
called in Fa-hian {im Shen-ma), 
and this equivalent is also given in the 
text. Sec Tram. Int. Cong. Orient. 
{1874), p. 135. The JSiaha is repre- 
sented among the Sahchi sculptures 
{Tree and Serp. Worship, pi. xxxvi, 
fig. i). For an account of it see 
Spence Hardy’s Easlmn Monachism, 
P- 275 ; ccnf. Man. Budh., p. 460. 
The story is also a Brahmanical one, 
occurring in the Edmdyaria. — Ind. 
Ant., vol. i. pp. 37 - 39 - , 

That is, south-east from the 
stdpa of Samaka Bodhisattva. I 
have not repeated the name of the 
place in this and other passages. 

Following the i-oute described 
in the text, we are taken first 4 or 
S li to the north of Pushkaiavati, 
next a little way to the east, then 50 
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n auym; here itwns Sudanniw the prince, linving given in 
charity to some Brahmans the great clepliant of his father 
the king, was hlamccl and banished. In leaving his 
friends, having gone out of the gate of the wall, it was 
hero lie paid adieu. Beside this is a saiujhdrdma with 
about fifty jiriosls or so, who all study the Little Vehicle. 
Formerly l/ivara, inastcr of ^Qstras. in this place composed 
tlie 0-jn-ia~mo-ming-chhig-hni.^^ 

Outside the eastern gate of the town of ro-lii-sha is a 
s^vghdnhria with about fifty priests, who all study the 
Great Yeliicle. Here is a .s.'ilj-w built by A^oka-raja. In 
old times Sudfina the prince, having been banished from his 
liomc, dwelt in Mount I)nntnl6ka.J» Here a Brahman 
begpd his son nnd daughter, and he sold them to him. 

lo the norlh-enst of Bo-lu-slm city about 20 li or so we 
come to Mount Dantalokn. Above a ridge of that mountain 
is a sh^ya built by AAMca-n'ija ; it was hero the prince 


nix' to rreknn :oo li to lla- fouUi- 
west to l’«>.lii-slia. M. V. ,!<. St. 
Mnrtin (Mnioirr, p. 300) substi- 
tutf.s 250 )i tor :oo, nmf ho then 
ri-ckons from riishknlAv.V.). Gmo. 
ral CimniiiKh.mi fulls into the same 
iijiaUku 

nlentififs ro-lu-slin with I’olo- 
lilieri, or the villa-:e of l*ali. ritn- 
ated on n dheri or moiiml of niin» 
fop. cit., ]1. Jj). This wmihl njree w itii 
itnicn Tbujir’h di^t.atice and be.ir- 
iiifr, that is, from the of S-r- 


Tliat is, Visvr.nt.ara, Vi»v.af,. 
t.ar.a, or yVssantar.-i, the prince. His 
historj - 13 a popular one among 15 ud- 
Unniv’s Man. 
of Bx,d)nm., p. nS; Kergns-on, 

Beal s /uX-Ainn, p. lajn. 2; Bur- 
nout, Zotuj.p. 41, ; conf.AaMtonf.. 

9 : Altar. BnVim., vii. 27 
?liep.-u^iculani gi ven in the text and 
in Fa-hmn led to the identification of 
I'l. xxxii. in Tree and Ser^i. Wonhip 


v.atl scnlpt^re^ op. cit., pi. Ixv. fig. 
I. » ith rvsprct to the name Su- 
d.tna, the Chinese explanation {good 
teeth} is erroneous, lu M. .Tullen has 
pointed out {p, 122 n.) Sudfmta is 
the name of a Pratvi'kalmiidhanien- 
tioned in the lYUAndaiMn, L l, 15. 

* ' So I translate the p.vsa"i<, M. 
sfulien understands thenuinher fifty 
to refer to the »a>-,7A..lr,lc;aj. But it 
«ould be an unusual oircumstance 
to find fifty or more convents near 
one spot, nor does the text nccca- 
Kirily ror|uire it. 

Bestored douhtfully bv Julien 
to AtMdhanr.apraliUa-rSdhana Sds- 
tra. It was perhaps the Sjit.vtdia- 
nlf.idhamahrldaya S'istra, which 
Isvara i.s raid to liave tmusLited in 
*126 A.D. Isvara’a name is given in 
Chinese as rrfl-f.Mr, “master,” 
"lord," "Bclf-cxistent.” 

la Tan-ta-lo-lda, which might also 
Ire restored to Dandariha. TlwJa- 
pancsccquivalent given in the text for 
•o is no. General Cunningham iden- 
tifies this mountain with the Montej 
Dadali of Justin {op. cit., p. 32.) 
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Sudana dwelt in solitude. By the side of this place, and 
close by, is a stdpa. It -was here the prince gave his son 
and daughter to the Brahman, who, on his part, heat them 
till the blood flowed out on the ground. At the present 
time the shrubs and trees are all of a deep red colour. Be- 
tween the crags (of the mountain) there is a stone chamber, 
where the prince and his wife dwelt and practised medita- 
tion. In the midst of the valley the trees droop down 
their branches like curtains. Here it was the prince in 
old time wandered forth and rested. 

By the side of this wood, and not far from it, is a rocky 
cell in which an old Rfehi dwelt. 

Going north-west from the stone cell about 100 li or so, 
we cross a small hill and come to a large mountain. To 
the south of the mountain is a saiighArama, with a few 
priests as occupants, who study the Great Vehicle. By 
the side of it is a stijipa built by A^6ka-rlja. This is 
the place which in old time was occupied by Eka^rlnga 
Rlshi,^®^ This Rishi being deceived by a pleasure-woman, 
lost his spiritual faculties. The woman, mounting his 
shoulders, returned to the city. 

To the north-east of the city of Po-lu-sha 50 li or so, 
we come to a high mountain, on which is a figure of the 
wife of l^vara D^va carved out of green (bluish) stone. 
This is Bhima All the people of the better class,, 

and the lower orders too, declare that this figure was self- 
wrought, It has the reputation of working numerous 
miracles, and therefore is venerated (worshipped) by all, 
so that from every part of India men come to pay their 
vows and seek prosperity thereby. Both poor and rich 
assemble here from every part, near and distant. Those 
who wish to see the form of the divine spirit, being fiUed 

This story of Eka^j-^nga seemB Legend, p. 124; and compare the 
to be connected with the episode of notice in Yule's 3 Iarco Pdw, vol. ii. 
Srlhga in the.Rd7n({yana. It is con- p. 233; Ind. Ant., vol. i. p. 244, 
stantlyreferred to in Buddhist books, vol. ii. pp. 69, 140 f. 

See Eitel’s Handhooh, «. v . ; Catena Bhiina is a form of DurgA, pro- 

of Bttddh. Scrip., p. 260 ; Romantic bably = Si-waug-mu of the Chinese, 

VOL. L n 
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with faith and free from doubt, after fasting seven days 
are privileged to behold it, and obtain for the most part 
their prayers.^®® Below the mountain is the temple of 
Mahe^vara Deva ; the heretics who cover themselves with 
ashes®®^ come here to offer sacrifice. 

Going south-east from the temple of BMma 150 li, we 
come to TJ-to-kia-han-ch'a.^®® This town is about 20 
li in circuit; on the south it borders on the river Sindh 
(Sin-to). The inhabitants are rich and prosperous. Here 
is amassed a supply of valuable merchandise, and mi.\ed 
goods from all quarters. 

To the north-west of TJ-to-kia-han-c’ha 20 li or so 
we come to the town of P’o-lo-tu-lo.’®® This is the 
place where the Rlshi Pftnini, who composed the Ching- 
ming-lun ^^® was born. 

Referring to the most ancient times, letters were very 
numerous ; but when, in the process of age.s, the world 
was destroyed and remained as a void, the DCvas of long 
life“^ descended spiritually to guide the people. Such 
was the origin of the ancient"® letters and composition. 


The 6,'imo thin" is said about 
Kwnn - yin (Avalfikitc4varn). For 
some account of the worship of DurgS 
or Pflrvatl, and of Kwau-yin or 
Avalflkittivara, ns mountain deities, 
seeJ.Jl.A.S., N.S., vol. xv. p. 333. 

That is, the PiUupatas. Com- 
pare what Hiuen Tsiang says in 
reference to Kwan-yin or Avnl6- 
kitSsvnro, viz., when he reveals him- 
self on Mount Potaraka. he some- 
times takes the form of Isvara and 
sometimes that of a Pi-iupata (book 
X. foi. 30). See also p.6o, n. 210 ante. 

Restored by Julien to Uda- 
kh&nda ; identified by V. St. Martin 
with' Ohind. Its south side rests on 
tile Indus. Tlie distance is 150 li 
from the temple of RhlmA If we 
actually project 150 li (30 miles) 
north-west from Ohind, it would 
bring us near Jamfilgnrhi. About 50 
li or 8 miles E.S.E. from it is 
Takht-i-BhuT, standing on an iso- 


lated hill 650 feet above the plain. 
Tho vast quantities of ruins found in 
this place indicate that it was once 
a centre of religious worslrip. Is 
this the site of Po-lu-sha 1 Kapurdn- 
garhi is 20 miles north-west from 
Ohind, and Tnkht-i-Bhal 13 miles 
E.N.E. from Kapurdngarhi. See p. 

Tho symbol p'o is for «o (Jul.) 
Tho town is Salfitura, the birthplace 
of Pfiuini, who is known by the 
name of S.Milturtya (Panini, iv._3, 
94). Cunningham identifies it with 
tho village of Eahor, which he says 
is four miles nmlfi-xeat of Ohind. — 
Geog., p. 57- Conf. Weber, Etit. 
Sami:. Lit, p. 218, n. 

The Vydl-aranam. 

Or, the Dovas who possessed 
long life. 

I understand the symbol In 
in this passage to mean “old” or 
“ancient.” 
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From this time and after it the source (of language) 
spread and passed its (former) bounds. BrahmS. D§va 
and Sakra (Dcvendra) established rules (forTns or ex- 
amples) according to the requirements. Rishis belonging 
to different schools each drew up forms of letters. Men 
in their successive generations put into use what had been 
delivered to them; but nevertheless students without 
ability (religious ahiliiy) were unable to make use (of 
these characters). And now men’s lives were reduced to 
the length of a hundred years, when the Rlshi Panini 
was born; he was from his birth extensively informed 
about things (men and things). The times being dull 
and careless, he wished to reform the vague and false 
rules (of writing and speaking ) — to fix the rules and cor- 
rect improprieties. As he wandered about asking for right 
ways,”® he encountered l^vara D^va, and recounted to him 
the plan of his undertaking, l^vara D^va said, “ Wonder- 
ful ! I will assist you in this.” The Rishi, having received 
instruction, retired. He then laboured incessantly and put 
forth all his power of mind. He collected a multitude 
of words, and made a book on letters which contained 
a thousand iWeas; each ildka was of thirty-two syllables. 
It contained everything known from the first till then, with- 
out exception, respecting letters and words. He then 
closed it and sent it to the king (supreme rxder), who 
exceedingly prized it, and issued an edict that throughout 
the kingdom it should be used and taught to others ; and 
he added that whoever should learn it from beginning to 
end should receive as bis reward a thousand pieces of gold. 
And so from that time masters have received it and 
handed it down in its completeness for the good of the 
world. Hence the BrS,hmans of this town are well 
grounded in their literary work, and are of high renown 
for their talents, well informed as to things (men and 
things), and of a vigorous understanding (memory). 

In the town of So-lo-tu-lo is a stiXpa. This is the 

Or, asking for wisdom or knowledge. 
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spot -(vhere an Arhat converted a disciple of Panini. 
Tathagata had left the world some five hundred years, 
when there was a great Arhat who came to the country 
of Ka^mir, and went about converting men. Coming 
to this place, he saw a Brahmach§,rin occupied in chastis- 
ing a boy whom he was instructing in letters. Then the 
Arhat spake to the Brahman thus : “ Why do you cause 
pain to this child 1 ” The Brahman replied, “ I am teach- 
ing him the Shing-mintf (^aldavidyd), but he makes no 
proper progress.” The Arhat smiled significantly on 
which the Brahman said, “ Shamans are of a pitiful and 
loving disposition, and well disposed to men and creatures 
generally ; why did you smile, honoured sir 1 Pray let me 
know ! ” 

Tlie Arhat replied, “Light umrds are not becom- 
iugiis and I fear to cause in you incredulous thoughts 
and unbelief. No doubt you have heard of the Rlshi 
Panini, who compiled the ^ahdavidyd ^dstra, which he 
lias left for the instruction of the world.” The Brfihman 
replied, " The children of this town, who are his disciples, 
revere his eminent qualities, and a statue erected to his 
memory still exists.” The Arhat continued : " This little 
boy whom you are instructing was that very (Fdnini) 
Rishi. As he devoted his vigorous mind to investigate 
worldly literature, he only produced heretical treatises 
without any power of true reason in them. His spirit 
and his wisdom were dispersed, and he has run through 
the cycles of continued birth from then till now. Thanks 
to some remnant of true virtue, he has been now born 
as your attached child; but the literature of the world 
and these treatises on letters are only cause of use- 

The Eymbol yew, according to smile ” in many of our own medise- 
Medhurst, means “to put forth val legends (vid. Romantic Hiitory 
vital energy ; yew therefore, I of £uddha, p. 12 n.) Julien’s “se 
take to denote “ significance ” or derida ” hardly meets the idea of the 
“meaning,” The sinde of Buddha original. 

or an Arhat was supposed to indicate “Light words,” in the sense 

prophetic insight or vision. The of trifling or unmeaning words, or 
same meaning is attached to “a words spoken lightly. 
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less efibrts to him, and are as nothing compared to 
the holy teaching of Tathagata, which, by its mysteri- 
ous iniluences, procures both happiness and wisdom. 
On the shores of the southern sea there was an old 
decayed tree, in the hollows of which five hundred bats 
had taken up their abodes. Once some merchants took 
their seats beneath this tree, and as a cold wind was 
blowing, these men, cold and hungry, gathered together a 
heap of fuel and lit a fire at the tree-foot. The flames, 
catching hold of the tree, by degrees it was burnt down. 
At this time amongst the merchant troop there was one 
wlio, after the turn of the night, began to recite a portion 
of the AhhidJutrma Pitalca. The bats, notwithstanding the 
flames, because of the beauty of the sound of the law 
patiently endured the pain, and did not come forth 
After this they died, and, according to their works, they 
all received birth as men. They became ascetics, practised 
wisdom, and by the power of the sounds of the law 
they had heard they grew in wisdom and became Arhats 
as the result of merit acquired in the world. Lately 
tlie king, Kanishka, with the honourable P^rivika, sum- 
moning a council of five hundred saints and sages in 
tlie country of Kaimir, they drew up the Vibdshd 
Sdsira. These were the five hundred bats who formerly 
dwelt in that decayed tree. I myself, though of poor 
ability, arn one of the number. It is thus men differ in 
their superior or inferior abilities. Some rise, others live 
in obscurity. But now, 0 virtuous one ! permit your 
pupil (attached child) to leave his home. Becoming a 
disciple of Buddha, the merits we secure are not to be 
told.” 

The Arhat having spoken thus, proved his spiritual 
capabilities by instantly disappearing. The Bifihman was 
deeply affected by what he saw, and moved to believe. 
He noised abroad through the town and neighbourhood 
what had happened, and permitted the child to become a 
disciple of Buddha and acquire wisdom. Moreover, he 
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himself changed his belief, and mightily reverenced the 
tliree precious ones. The people of the village, following 
his example, became disciples, and till now they have 
remained earnest in their profession. 

Prom U-to-kia-han-ch’a, going north, we pass over 
some mountains, cross a river, and travelling 600 li or so, 
we arrive at the kingdom of U-chang-na (Udyana). 
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Relates to eight countries, viz., (i) U-chang-na, (2) Po-lu-lo, 
{3) Ta-ch'a-shi lo, (4) Sang-lio-pu-lo, (5) Wu-la-shi, (6) Kia~ 
shi-mi-lo, (7) Pun-nu-tso, (8) Ko-lo-chi-pu-lo. 

I. U-CHANG-NA (UdyANA), 

The country of U-chang-na^ is about 5000 li in circuit; 
the mountains and valleys are continously connected, and 
the valleys and marshes alternate with a succession of 
high plateaux. Though various kinds of grain are sown, 


yet the crops are not rich. 

1 Udyfina (Prakrit, XJjjana), the 
U-chang of Fa-hian (cap. viii.i, is 
so called because of its garden-like 
appearance. “Udydna lay to the 
north of Peshawar on the Swat 
river, but from the extent assigned 
to it by Hiuen Tsiang the name pro- 
bably covered the whole hill-region 
south of the Hindu Kush and the 
Hard country from Chitral to the 
Indus.” — Yuie, Marco Polo, vol. i. 
p. 173 ; compare also Cunningham’s 
remarks, Geog. Anc. Ind., p. 81 ; 
Lassen, I. A., vol. i. p. 505, vol. 
iii. p. 138; and Bactrian Coins, 
(Eng. trans.) p. 96. It is described 
by Sung-yun as bordering on the 
T'sung-ling mountains to the north, 
and on India to the south. This 
writer gives a glowing description 
of the fertility and beauty of the 
valley and its neighbourhood (Beal's 
Buddhist Pilgrims, p. iSg). It was 
a flourishing centre of Buddhist wor- 
ship. Fa-hian (cap. viii.) says “the 
law of Buddha is universally hon- 


The grape is abundant, the 

oured." He tells us, moreover, that 
there were five hundred sanghdrdmas 
in the country, all belonging to the 
Little Vehicle; but in Hiuen Tsiang’s 
time all the convents were desolate 
and ruined. We may therefore fix 
the persecution of Mahirakula (or 
Mihirakula), who was a contempor- 
ary of Baiaditya, between the time 
of Fa-hian and Hiuen Tsiang (a.i>. 
400 and 630 A.D.) BalUditya 
and Mahirakula, indeed, are placed 
“several centuries before the time of 
Hiuen Tsiang ” {infra) ; but we can 
scarcely suppose that Fa-hian would 
have described the country os he 
does if the persecution had happened 
before his time. _ The common state- 
ment is that Simha was the last 
patriarch of the North, and that he 
was killed by Mahirakula (see IVong 
■P“i § •79> i*! d. R. As. Soc., voi. 
XX. p. 204). He is generally stated 
to be the 23d patriarch, and Bodhi- 
dharma, who was the 2Sth, certainly 
lived in A.D. 520, when he arrived in 
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sugar-cane scarce. The earth produces gold and iron, and 
is favourable to the cultivation of the scented (shrtih) 
called Yo-kin (turmeric). The forests are thick and shady, 
the fruits and flowers abundant. The cold and heat are 
agreeably tempered, the wind and rain come in their sea- 
son. The people are soft and effeminate, and in disposi- 
tion are somewhat sly and crafty. They love learning 
yet have no application. They practise the art of using 
charms (rcligioiis sentences as charms).- Their clothing 
is white cotton, and they wear little else. Their language, 
though different in some points, yet greatly resembles that 
of India. Their written characters and their rules of eti- 
quette are also of a mixed character as before. They 
greatly reverence the law of Buddha and are believers 
in the Great Vehicle.® 

On both sides of the river Su-po-fa-sn-tu,'* there are 
some 1400 old sari{/hdrdmas. They are now generally 
waste and desolate; formerl}’’ there were some 18,000 
priests in them, but gradually they have become less, till 
now there are very few. They study the Great Vehicle ; 
they practise the duty of quiet meditation, and have plea- 
sure in reciting texts relating to this subject, but have no 
great understanding as to them. The (priests who) practise 
the rules of morality lead a pure life and purposely prohibit 


China from South India. If we 
allow an interval of lOO years be- 
tween the 23d patriarch (Simha) and 
the 28th (Bodhidharma), wo should 
thus have the date of Mahirakuin 
cir. 420 A.D., that is, just after bV 
hian’s time. But in this case Vasu- 
bandhu, who was the 20th patri- 
arch, must have flourished in the 
fourth century and not in the 
sixth, as Max Muller proposes [In- 
dia, p. 290) ; a»U, p. 105, n. 77. 
Mahirakula is, however, placed by 
Cunningham in a.T). 164-179. and 
Arya Siniha’s death is usually placed 
in the middle of the third century A. i>. 
Kemusat, Mel. AstaC., tome i. p. 124. 

- The employment of magical sen- 


tences is with them an art and a 
study, or a work of art. This country 
of Udyfina was the birthplace of 
Badma Sambhavo, a great master of 
enchantments. Yule, Marco Polo, 
vol. i. p. 173. 

* Fa-hian says that in his days 
the people of this countiy were all 
followers of the Little Vehicle. 
Probably the re - introduction of 
Buddhist doctrine after the perse- 
cution had been effected by teachera 
of the Mahilyana school. 

That is, the ^ubhavnstn, the 
Swilt river of the present day. It is 
named by Arrian the Ziaoror, and 
he says that it flows into the 
at Peukalaitis. See note 24 infra. 
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the use of charms.® The schools® of the Vinaya tradi- 
tionally known amongst them are the Sarvastivadins, 
the Dharmaguptas, the Mahiiasakas, the Ka^yapiyas/ 
and the MahasaAghikas : these five.® 

There are about ten temples of Devas, and a mixed 
number of unbelievers who dwell in them. There are four 
or five strong towns. The kings mostly reign at Mungali 
(Mung-kie-li) ® as their capital. This town is about i6 or 
17 li in circuit and thickly populated. Four or five li 
to the east of Mungali is a great si-Apa, where very many 
spiritual portents are seen. This is the spot where Bud- 
dha, when he lived in old time,^® was the Rlshi who prac- 
tised patience (Kshfinti-rlshi), and for the sake of Kali- 
rrlja endured the dismemberment of his body. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali about 250 or 
260 li, we enter a great mountain and arrive at the foun- 


® This translation differs from 
Jnlien’s, but I understand Hiuen 
Tsiang to be alluding to the Htnn- 
ySnists. "Those who follow the 
rules ” (viz., of the Vinaya). 

® The rules of the Vinaya are 
handed down and followed; they 
have («•, there are) five schools.” 
The purport of the text is apparently 
to show that there was a traditional 
knowledge of the old teaching to 
which Fa-hian refers. The new 
school, given to ma^c, had been in- 
troduced after the persecution ; the 
old teaching was opposed to this, 
and the followers of that teaching 
resisted its use. 

■’ Called in the text Yin-Jncony- 
pu, “the drink- brightness school.” 
See Eitel’s Handbook, s. v. Mahd- 
kdiyapa. 

® These five schools belong to the 
Little Vehicle — (i) The Dharma- 
gupta (Fa-mih-pu), {2) Mahisdsaka 
(Fa-ti-pu), (3) Kasyaplyo (Yin- 
kwong-pu), (4) Sarvistivada (Shwo- 
yih-tsai-yeou-pu), (5) Mahasanghika 
(Ta-chong-pu). 

® Mungali or Mangala, probably 
the Mangora of Wilfovd’s surveyor, 
iMognl Beg, and the Mafiglavor of 


General Court’s map (Cunningham, 
Anc. Geog. of India, p. 82). Ac- 
cording to V. de St. Martin {Mim., 
p. 314), it should be Mangalfwor 
(Maiigala-puraV It was on the left 
bank of the Sw&t river. See J. A. 
S. Ben., vol. viii. pp. 311 f. ; Lassen, 
/. A., vol. i. p. 138. 

“ I.e., as a Bddhisattva. The 
history of the Bddhisattva when 
he was born at Kshftutirfshi is 
frequently met with in Chinese 
Buddhist books. The account will 
be found in Wong Pfih, § 76 (L R. 
A. S., vol. XX. p. 165). The name 
Kie-li (Kali) is interpreted in the 
original by “ fight • quarrel.” The 
lacuna which occurs in the text was 
probably the history of this Jin-jo- 
sien (KshSntirlshi), who suffered his 
hands to be cut off by Kali-rftja, and 
not only was not angry, but promised 
the king that he should be bom as 
Kondinya and become one of his 
(Buddha’s) first disciples (Bumouf, 
Introd., p. 198). 

** "Enter a great mountain,” i.e., 
a mountainous range. There is no 
mention made of “ traversing a val- 
ley,” as in Julien. 
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tain of the Naga Apalala; this is the source of tlie river 
Su-po-fa-su-tu. This river flows to the south-west.^^ Both 
in summer and spring it freezes, and from morning till 
night snow-drifts are flying in clouds, the fine reflected 
colours of which aie seen on every side. 

This Naga, in the time of Ktl^yapa Buddha, was horn as 
a man and was called King-lci (Gafigi). He was able, by 
the subtle influences of the charms he used, to restrain and 
withstand the power of the wicked dragons, so that they 
could not (a^Uci tlie country) with violent storms of rain 
Thanks to him, the people were thus able to gather in an 
abundance of grain. Each family then agreed to offer him, 
in token of their gratitude, a peck of grain as a yearly 
tribute. After a lapse of some years there were some 
who omitted to bring their offerings, on ■which Gai'igi in 
wrath prayed that lie might become a poisonous dragon 
and afflict them with storms of vain and wind to the 
destruction of their crops. At the end of his life he 
became the dragon of this country ; the flowings of tlie 
fountain emitted a white stream which destroyed all the 
products of the earth. 

At this time, 6S,kya Tatliagata, of his great pity guid- 
ing the world, was moved with compassion for the 
people of this country, who were so singularly afflicted 
with this calamity. Descending therefore spiritually,^® 
he came to this place, desiring to convert the violent 
dragon. Taking the mace of the Vajrapani^^ spirit, he 
beat against the mountain side. The dragon king, terri- 
fied, came forth and paid him reverence. Hearing ■ the 
preaching of the law by Buddha, his heart became pure 
and his faith was awakened. Tatlragata forthwith for- 

” It may also be translated, “ it ttim or araldrin, to make an appear- 
branches off and flows to the south- nnce. 

west,” The river is the Subha vastu. This may be otherwise trans- 
See below, note 24, p. 126. latcd, "he who holds the diamond 

The e.\pression h'dnff shin, to spirit club, knocking,” &c. The re- 
descend spiritually, is of frequent oc- ference is to the thunderbolt of 
cnrrence in Chinese Buddhist books; Indra. See Eitel’a Handbook, s. voc. 
it corresponds to the Sanskrit am- Vadjrapuni. 
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bad him to injure the crops of the husbandmen. Where- 
upon the dragon said, “ All my sustenance comes from 
the fields of men ; but now, grateful for the sacred in- 
structions I have received, I fear it will be difficult to 
support myself in this way ; yet pray let me have one 
gathering in every twelve years.” Tathagata compassion- 
ately permitted this. Tlierefore every twelfth year 
there is a calamity from the overflowing of the White 
lliver. 

To the south-west of the fountain of the dragon Apalala 
(’0-po-lo-lo), about 30 li on the north side of the river, 
there is a foot trace of Buddha on a great rock. Accord- 
ing to the religious merit of persons, this impression 
appears long or short. This is the trace left by Buddha 
after having subdued the dragon. Afterwards men built 
up a stone residence {over the impression). Men come 
here from a distance to offer incense and flowers. 

Following the stream downwards 30 li or so, we come 
to the stone where Tathagata washed his robe. The 
tissues of the kashaya stuff are yet visible as if engraved 
on the rock. 

To the south of the town of Mungali 400 li or so we 
come to Mount Hila (Hi-lo). The water flowing through 
the valley here turns to the west, and then flowing again 
eastward remounts {toivards its sentree). Various fruits 
and flowers skirt the banks of the stream and face the 
sides of the mountains. There are high crags and deep 
caverns, and placid streams winding through the valleys : 
sometimes are heard the sounds of people’s voices, 
sometimes the reverberation of musical notes. There 
are, moreover, square stones here like long narrow 
bedsteads,^® perfected as if by the hand of men; they 
stretch in continuous lines from the mountain side down 
the valley. It was here Tathagata dwelling in old days, 

The expression Vah yuen may Has the story arisen from the use of 
refer to the soft cushion of a bed, or prastara for “bed” and “stone” 
it may have a technical meaning, alike? 
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by listening to halt a GdtJia of the law was content to 
kill himself.^® 

Going south about 200 li from the town of Mungali, 
by the side of a great mountain, we come to the Mahfi- 
vana sanghdvAma. It was here Tathagata in old days 
practised the life of a Lodhisattva under the name of Sar- 
vadata-rdja.^® I'leeing from his enemy, he resigned his 
country and arrived secretly in this place. Meeting with 
a poor Brahman who asked alms from him, and having 
nothing to give in consequence of his losing his country, 
he ordered him to bind him as a prisoner and take him 
to the king, his enemy, in order that he might receive a 
reward, which would be in the place of charity to him. 

Going north-west from the Maliavana sanghdrdma 
down the mountain 30 or 40 li, w’e arrive at the Mo-sn 
sanffMrdma.'^^ Hero there is a stdpa about i(X> feet or 
so in lieight. 

By the side of it is a great square stone on which is the 
impress of Buddha’s foot. This is the spot where Buddha 
in old time planted his foot, (which) scattered a koti of 
rays of light which lit up the Mahdvana sanghdrdma, and 
then for the sake of Devas and men he recited the history 
of his former births (JdtalMs). Underneath this sldpa (or 
at the foot of it) is a stone of a yellow-white colour, which 
is always damp with an unctuous (fatty) moisture ; this 
is where Buddha, when he was in old time practising the 
life of a Bodhisattva, having lieard the words of the true 
law, breaking a bone of his own body, wrote (with the 
ma 7 roio) the substance of a book containing the words he 
had heard. 


A tjMa IS a verse of thirty-two 
syllables. — Ch. i,’d. This story of 
Bodhisattva sacriHcing his life for 
the sake of a half-gatha will be found 
m the Mahtiparinirviina SfUra of 
the Northern School, K. xiv. fol. 1 1 
I have translated it in Triibnev's 
Record. See also Jnd. AnKq., v„l 
>v. p. 90 ; Upham, Doctrines and Lit- 


a-atuiv of Buddhism, vol. iii. p. 306. 

In Chinese Ta-lin, “great 
forest.” — Ch. Ed. 

“ The Chinese equivalents are 
Sa-po-ta-la, which are explained by, 
tsi-shi, “he who gives all." 

ForMo-su-lo, Masdra. — Julien. 
Mo-su is explained in text to mean 
“lentils" (musura). 
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Going west 60 or 70 li from the Mo-su sanghdrdma 
is a stilpa which was built by A^6ha-raja. It was here 
Tathagata in old time, practising the life of a Bddhisattva, 
was called Sivika (or Sibika) Seeking the fruit 

of Buddhaship, he cut his body to pieces in this place to 
redeem a dove from the power of a hawk. 

Going north-west from the place where he redeemed 
the dove, 200 li or so, we enter the valley of Shan-'ni- 
lo-shi, where is the convent of Sa-pao-sha-ti,^^ Here 
is a stiXpa in height 80 feet or so. In old time, when 
Buddha was Lord Sakra, famine and disease were preva- 
lent everywhere in this country. Medicine was of no 
use, and the roads were filled with dead. Lord Sakra was 
moved with pity and meditated how he might rescue and 
save the people. Then changing his form, he appeared as 
a great serpent, and extended his dead body all along the 
void of the great valley, and called from the void to those 
on every side {to looJc). Those who heard were filled with 
joy, and running together hastened to the spot, and the 
more they cut the body of the serpent the more they 
revived, and were delivered both from famine and disease. 

By the side of this stllpa and not far off is the great 
stilpn of Shma. Here in old time when Tath§,gata was 
Lord ^akra, filled with concern for the world, afflicted 


^ For the S'ivi JdtaJca see my 
Abstract of Four Lectures, pp. 33 seq. 
This story is a favourite one, and 
forms an episode in the Mahdbhd- 
rata, iii. 13275-13300; the same story 
of the hawk and pigeon is told of 
Usinara in iiL 10560-10596. See 
also Tree and Serpent Worship, pi. 
lx. and Ixxxiii. fig, 1, pp. 194, 225. 
The figures of the dove and hawk, 
which are sometimes seen in other 
Buddhist sculptures, e.g., Cunning- 
ham, Bharhut Stdpa, pl. xlv. 7, pro- 
bably allude to this jdtaka. Conf. 
Jour. Ceylon Br. R. As. Soc., vol. ii. 
(i853)ipp. 5, 6; S. Hardy’s Eastern 
Monachism, pp. 277-279; Burgess, 
Notes on Ajantd Rock Temples, p. 76 ; 


Cave-Temples of India, pp. 291, 315. 

The valley of Shan-ni-lo-shi 
may be restored to Saniriija, “ the 
giving king.” There is a note in 
the qripnal which explains Shi-pi- 
kia (Sivika) by the word “ to give; ” 
but Sivika is generally interpreted 
in; Chinese Buddhist books by “sil- 
ver-white,” alluding perhaps to the 
“birch tree,” with its silver-white 
bark, which is one of the meanings 
of sivi. The explanation “ to give ” 
ought to be referred to sani, in the 
compound SanirUja. The name of 
the convent, Sa-pao-sha-ti, is ex- 
plained in the text hy she yo—sapent 
medicine, and is restored b}’ Julien 
to SarpHushadi, 
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with every kind of disease and pestilence, with his 
perfect knowledge of the case, he changed himself into 
the serpent Sflma ; -- none of those who tasted his flesh 
failed to recover from their disease. 

To tlie north of the valley Shan-ni-lo-shi, by the side 
of a steep rock, is a sh\pa. Of those who, being sick, have ’ 
come there to seek {restoration), most have recovered. 

In old time Tathflgata was the king of peacocks on 
one occasion he came to this place with his followers. Being 
afflicted with tormenting thirst, they sought for water on 
every side without success. The king of the peacocks witli 
his beak struck the rock, and forthwith there flowed out 
an abundant stream which now forms a lake. Tliose wlio 
are afflicted on tasting or washing in the water arc healed. 
On the rock are still seen the traces of the peacock’s feet. 

To the south-west of the town of JIungali Co or 70 li 
there is a great river, on the east of which is a st'Apa 60 
feet or so in height; it was built by Shang-kiun (Utta- 
rasCna). Formerly when Tathagata was about to die, he 
addressed the great congregation and said: “After my 
NirvAna, Uttarasena -raja, of the country Udyana 
(U-cliang-na), will obtain a share of the relics of my body. 
When the kings were about to divide the relics equallj’, 
Uttarasena-nlja arrived after (f/ic o/Aws) ; coming from a 
frontier country, he was treated with little regard by the 
others.-* At this time the Deva.s published afresh tlie 

~ The Ecrpcnt Sam.i {Su-mo-rhe), (lib, vii. c. I, 42), and the modern 
translated bj’ Julicn, “serpent of Swat river, nt the source of which 
water ; ” but I take Suma to be n the dragon Apalfda lived. Conf. 
proper n.ame. The serpent SArnn is Fnli-lii.an, ch. viii. ; Vic i/c Jlioucn 
probably another form of the Ahi, Tlisang, p, S6 ; Iteinaud, Mem. lur 
or cloud-snake of the IVrfa (com- Z’/mfe.p. 277;S3int.Martin, (ie(^ra- 
pare Tide, Outlines of Oic History of jihie ela Vexln, p. 44; Mem Anali- 
d nc. Nations, p. 1 74). The Diva of tijiir j, la Carle, d-c., pp. 63, 64 ; Bur- 
Adam’s Peak, who has so much to nouf, Jntroel., p. 336, n. 2 ; Lassen, 
ilo with the serpents converted by Jnd. Alt., vol. ii. (2d ed.), p- 140 : 
Buddha, is called Sumana. J. A. S. Benej., vol. i.\. p. 4S0 ; Wil- 

^ Mayara-rfija. ton, dnanadiih, pp. lb3, 190, 1 94 ; 

The Subhavastu or Snvfistu andanff,note34and I2,pp. 120, 122. 
(Biff-V&la, viU. ig, 37 ; MaliHliMr., =5 This may be also construed, 
333)1 the SiooTos of Arrian [Ind., “ he was treated lightly on account 
iv. 11), the roi'dcTTOt of Ptolemy of his rustic (frontier) appearance." 
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words of TathS,gata as he was about to die. Then obtain- 
ing a portion of relics, the king came back to his country, 
and, to show his great respect, erected this stilpa. By the 
side of it, on the bank of the great river, there is a large 
rock shaped like an elephant. Formerly Uttaras6na-r§,ja 
brought back to his own land the relics of Buddha on a 
great white elephant. Arrived at this spot, the elephant 
suddenly fell down and died, and was changed imme- 
diately into stone. By the side of this the siiipa is built. 

Going west of the town of Mungali 50 li or so, and 
crossing the great river, we come to a stiXpa called Lu-hi- 
ta-kia (Eohitaka) ; it is about 50 feet high, and was built 
by A^oka-rSja. In former days, when Tathagata was prac- 
tising the life of a Bddhisattva, he was the king of a great 
country, and was called Ts’z’-li {power of love).^^ In this 
place he pierced his body, and with his blood fed the five 
Yakshas. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali 30 li or so is 
the Ho-pu-to-sbi st'&pap about 40 feet in height. In 
former days TachS.gata here expounded the law for the 
sake of men and D^vas, to instruct {enlighteii) and guide 
them. After Tathagata had gone, from the earth suddenly 
arose {this st 4 pa) ; the people highly reverenced it, and 
offered flowers and incense without end. 

To the west of the stone stiipa, after crossing the great 
river and going 30 or 40 li, we arrive at Vihdra, in which 
is. a figure of Avalokit^^vara Bodhisattva.^ Its spiritual 

® Ts’z’ li, restored by Julien to phonetic symbols are ’ 0 -fo-lu-che- 
Maitribala ; for this Jdtaka see R. to-i-shi-fa-lo. There is a note in 
Mitra’a A^epalese Buddhist Litcra- the te.xt explaining the meaning 
ture, p. 50. of this name to be “ the looking 

Jfo-pu-to is for adbhuta, mira- {kwan) or beholding god ” {fhnra, 
culous or unique {Ch. It’t-te). Julien Ch. faa’ tsai, “ self-existent ”). The 
suggests Adbhutilsma, the name of note adds that the old forms of 
this stdpa of miraculous stone (i’i- translation, viz., Kxoong-skaipjin, 
but it may be simply “a mi- “luminous voice,” Kxcan-shai-yin, 
raculous stone sthpa.” The expres- “ beholding or regarding voice,” 
sion “ stone stupa ” is a common one, JEican-sfiat-te’-fc(ti, “ beholding the 
and indeed occurs in the follorving world god,” are all erroneous.^ But 
section. there is good reason for believing 

=8 Avalokite.svara, in Chinese the that the form Kwan-shai-yin, “ be- 
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influences exhibit themselves in a mysterious way, and its 
miraculous powers (evidences) are manifested in an illus- 
trious manner. TJio votaries of tlie law come together 
from every side, and ofTer it continual sacrifices (presents). 

Going north-west 140 or 1 50 li from the statue of Kwan- 
tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva, we come to the mountain of Lan-po- 
Iti. Tlie crest of this mountain has a dragon lake about 
30 li or so in circuit. The clear waves roll in their 
majesty, tlie water pure ns a brigiit mirror. In old 
days Pi-lu-tso-kia (^’'irftdhnka-ri'lja) having led his army 
to attack tlie ^fikyas, four of the tribe resisted the ad- 
vancc.^ These were driven away by their clansmen, 
and each fled in a diflerent direction. One of the Sakyas, 
having left the capital of the country, and being worn out 
by travel, sat down to rest in the middle of the road. 

There appeared now a wild goose, who, in his flight 
(progress), alighted before him ; and because of his docile 
ways, he at last mounted on his back. The goose then 
flying away, took him to the side of this lake. By this 
mode of conveyance the Sakya fugitive visited diflerent 
kingdoms in various directions. Once having mistaken 
his way, he went to sleep by the side of the lalce under 


holding or ntlcnding to the voice of 
men," arose from a confusion of the 
‘‘Iooking-do«-n god” with n quality 
attributed to a similar deity of 
"hearing prayers" (A1 Makah). (Sco 
J. n. As. S., N.S., vol. XV. p. 333 f.) 
It 19 sm^ilnr, if the expression 
Kvan-yin is erroneous, that Iliucn 
Tsiang, or rather Hwui-lih, uses it so 
constantly in his biography (see Vis, 
pp. SS, I4t, 14G, 163, 172, and in 
the context) ; antr, p. Go, n. 210. 

“ For an account of this incident 
see below, Book vi. There is a 
corresponding account in tho Ma/iii- 
ranso, p. 53. While Buddha yet 
lived, driven by the misfortunes pro- 
ducod by the war of Prince Vidu- 
dhabho, certain membersof the SSkya 
line retreating to Himav.anto dis. 
covered a delightful and beautiful 
location, well w.atered and situated 


in the midst of a forest of lofty bo 
and other trees, ic." Tho account 
then goes on to speak of the pea- 
ybirfi (inayuros), and from that to 
trace tho origin of tho MOriyan 
dynasty, to which Chandragupta be- 
longed. The tale of the peacock 
bringing water from the rock, tho 
serpent to which tho d^-ing people 
were to look, and the jlGriy.an 
lino of kings, might perhaps justify 
some reference to tho name of tho 
people inhabiting this district, viz., 
the Y(lz.afzat3, YGzaf being the 
Oriental form of the name of Joseph 
{V. do St. Martin, Mimoire, p. 313, 
n. 3). Conf. Max ^luller, JIut. 
Anc. Sans. Lit., p. 2S5 ; Fo-slio-hiny- 
tsan-L-iny, p. 336. Tho account of 
the Nftga maiden and the exiled 
wanderer (holy youth) which follows 
is also suggestive. 
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the shadow of a tree. At this time a young Naga maiden 
was walking beside the lake, and suddenly espied the 
Sakya youth. Tearing that she might not be able other- 
wise to accomplish her wish,^® she transformed herself 
into a human shape and began to caress him. The 
youth, because of this, awoke affrighted from his sleep, 
and addressing her said, " I am but a poor wanderer worn 
out with fatigue ; why then do you show me such tender- 
ness?” In the course of matters the youth, becoming 
deeply moved, prayed her to consent to his wishes. She 
said, "My father and mother require to be asked and 
obeyed in this matter. You have favoured me with your 
affection, but they have not yet consented.” The S^kya 
youth replied, " The mountains and valleys (stm-mnd i£s) 
with their mysterious shades ; where then is your home ? 
She said, “ I am a Ndga maiden belonging to this pool. 
I have heard with awe of your holy tribe having suffered 
such things, and of your being driven away from home to 
wander here and there in consequence. I have fortunately 
been able, as I wandered, 'to administer somewhat to your 
comfort, and you have desired me to yield to your wishes 
in other respects, but I have received no commands^ to 
that effect from my parents. Unhappily, too, this Uaga 
body is the curse following my evil deeds. ” 

The Sakya youth answered, "One word uttered from the 
ground of the heart and agreed to (bij us both) and this 
matter is ended." She said, " I respectfully obey your 


That is, to approach near and 
inquire or look upon him {tang). 
The word rendered “ caress ” in this 
passage means to smooth, or pat 
the head. 

This passage may be rendered 
literally thus : “ How much rather, 
alas ! since on account of accumu- 
lated misery I have received this 
Kfiga {sa'pmt) body.” The expres- 
sion tsih ho, “mi.^ery accumulated 
from evil deeds,” corresponds with 
the phrase tsih fuh, “ much happi- 
ness derived from good works.” 

VOL. I. 


(See Wells Williams, Tonic Bid., 
sub tsik, to gather or hoard up.) 
There is a passage following the 
above omitted in the text : “ A man 
and beast are different in their ways 
{of birth); such a union has not been 
heard of.” 

32 This may otherwise be trans- 
lated ; " One word permitted by you, 
my cherished desire is then accom- 
plished.” I take snh sin to be equal 
to snh yum, a cherished desire ; but 
the expression may also refer to the 
power of accumulated merit to effect 
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orders ; let that follow whatever it be.” ^ Then the Sa- 
kya youth said, “ By the power of my accumulated merit 
let this Naga woman be turned into human shape.” The 
woman was immediately so converted. On seeing herself 
thus restored to human shape she was overjoyed, and grate- 
fully addressed the Sikya youth thus : “ By my evil deeds 
(through tJi£ accumulation of evil deeds), I have been com- 
pelled to migrate through evil forms of birth, till now 
happily, by the power of your religious merit, the body 
which I have possessed through many kalpas has been 
changed in a moment. My gratitude is boundless, nor 
could it be expressed if I wore my body to dust (with 
frcgucnt prostrations). Let me but acquaint my father and 
mother ; I will then follow you and obey you in all things.”®* 

The Nfiga maiden then returning to the lake addressed 
her father and mother, saying, "Just now, as I was wan- 
dering abroad, I lighted upon a SS.kya youth, who by the 
power of his religious merit succeeded in changing me into 
human form. Having formed an affection for me, he desires 
to marry me. I lay before you the matter in its truth.” 

The Naga-raja was rejoiced to see his daughter restored to 
human form, and from a true affection to tlie holy tribe 
lie gave consent to his daughter's request. Tlien proceed- 
ing from the lake, he expressed his deep gratitude to the 
S^kya youth, and said, “'You have not despised creatures 
of other kinds, and have condescended to those beneath 
you. I pray you come to my abode, and there receive my 
humble services.” 


an object, the tacTicha kirii/A (taiya- 
hrityd) of the Southern School of 
Buddhism. See Childers, PdZt jDict., 
sub voc. ; also Ahslract of Four Lec- 
tures, p. 40. 

® Julien translates this passage : 
“I am prepared to follow you.” 
The mejining may also be, “only let 
that follow which you desire ; ” or, 
“ only let that be accomplished which 
is the consequence of the past,” 
t.e., your past deeds. 


The literal translation of this 
passage is: “Desiring to make re- 
turns for this goodness, grinding my 
body to dust, 1 should not yet thank 
you enough. My heart desires to 
follow you in your travels ; one thing 
restrains me, the propriety of things; 
let me,” &a Instead of “ obey you, ' 
the word li may reier to ceremonial 
or marriage rites. 

Literally, “sweepings and bath- 
ings." 
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The SaWa youth having accepted the Naga-rSja’s in- 
vitation, went forthwith to his abode. On this all the 
family of the Naga received the youth with extreme 
reverence, and desired to delight his mind by an excess 
of feasting and pleasure ; but the youth, seeing the dra- 
gon forms of his entertainers, was filled with affright 
and disgust, and lie desired to go. The Naga-raja de- 
taining him said, "Of your kindness depart not. Occupy 
a neighbouring abode ; I will manage to make you master 
of this land and to obtain a lasting fame. All the people 
shall be your servants, and. your dynasty shall endure for 
successive ages.” 

The ^akya youth expressed his gratitude, and said, 
"I can hardly expect your words to be fulfilled.” 
Then the NS,ga-rfija took a precious sword and placed it 
in a casket covered with white camlet, very fine and 
beautiful, and then he said to the Sakya youth, " Now of 
your kindness go to the king and offer him this white 
camlet as a tribute. The king will be sure to accept it as 
the offering of a remote (distant) person ; then, as he takes 
it, draw forth the sword and kill him. Thus you will seize 
his kingdom. Is it not excellent ? ” 

The SS,kya youth receiving the Nfiga’s directions, went 
forthwith to make his offering to the king of XJ-chang-na 
(Udyana). When the king was about to take the piece of 
white camlet, then the youth took hold of his sleeve, and 
pierced him with the sword. The attendant ministers and 
the guards raised a great outcry and ran about in con- 
fusion. Tiie Sakya youth, waving the sword, cried out, 
“This sword that I hold was given me by a lioly Naga 
wherewith to punish the contumelious and subdue the 
arrogant.” Being affrighted at the divine warrior, tliey 
submitted, and gave him the kingdom. On this he 
corrected abuses and established order; he advanced 
the good and relieved' the unfortunate; and then with 
a great cortege he advanced towards the Naga palace to 
acquaint him with the completion of his undertaking; 
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and then taking his wife lie went back to the capital. 
Now the former demerits of the Nfiga girl were not yet 
cflaced, and their consequences still remained. Every 
time he went to rest by her side, from her head came forth 
tlio ninefold crest of the Nilga. The ^ikya prince, filled 
with affright and disgust, hitting on no other plan, waited 
till she slept, and then cut off (the dragon's crest) with his 
sword. The NAga girl, alarmed, awoke and said, “ This 
will bring no good hereafter to your posterity ; it will not 
be ineffectual in slightly afflicting me during my life, 
and your children and grandchildren will all suffer from 
pains in the head.’’ And so the royal line of this country 
are ever afflicted with this malady, and although they are 
not all so continually, yet every succession brings a worse 
affliction. After the death of the ^Akyn youth his son 
succeeded under the name of Uttarasena (U-ta-lo-si-na). 

Just after UttarasAna had come to power his mother lost 
her sight. TnthAgata, when he was going back from the 
subjugation of the NAga ApalAla, descended from space and 
alighted in this palace. Uttarasena was out bunting, and 
TnthAgata preached a short sermon to his mother. Hav- 
ing heard the sermon from the mouth of the holy one, she 
forthwith recovered her sight TnthAgata then asked her, 
“ Where is your son ? he is of my family.” She said, 
“ He went out hunting for a while this morning, but he 
will soon be back." When TathAgata with his atten- 
dants were bent on going, the king's mother said, " Of my 
great fortune I have borne a child belonging to the holy 
family ; and TathAgata of his great compassion has again 
come down to visit my house as connected with him. My 
son will soon return ; oh, pray remain for a short time ! ” 
The Lord of the World said, “This son of yours belongs to 
ray family ; he need only hear the truth to believe it and 
understand it. If he were not my relative I would remain 
to instruct his heart, but now I go. On his return, tell 
him that TathAgata has gone from this to Ku^inagara 
(Keu-shi), where between the Sdla trees he is about to 
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die, and let your son come for a share of the relics to 
honour them.” 

Then Tathagata with all his attendants took flight through 
the air and went. Afterwards Uttarasena-rSja, whilst en- 
gaged in the chase, saw, a long way off, his palace lighted 
up as if with a fire. Being in doubt about it, he quitted the 
chase and returned. On seeing his mother with her sight 
restored he was transported with joy, and addressed her, 
saying, “ What fortunate circumstance has occurred to you 
during iny short absence that you should have got your 
sight again as of old time ? ” The mother said, “ After 
you had gone out Tathagata came here, and after hearing 
him preach I recovered my sight. Buddha has gone from 
here to Ku^inagara ; he is going to die between the Sdla 
trees. He commands you to go quickly to the spot to get 
some of his relics." 

The king having heard these words, uttered cries of 
lamentation, and fell prostrate on the ground motionless. 
Coming to himself, he collected his cortege and went to 
the twin-trees, where Buddha had already died. Then 
the kings of the otlier countries treated him scornfully, 
and were unwilling to give liim a share of the much- 
prized relics they were taking to their own countries. 
On this a great assembly of Devas acquainted them with 
Buddha’s wishes, on which the kings divided the relics 
equally, beginning with him. 

Going north-west from the town of Mung-kia-li, crossing 
a mountain and passing through a valley, we reascend 
the Sin-tu river.®® The roads are craggy and steep; the 
mountains and the valleys are dark and gloomy. Some- 
times we have to cross by ropes, sometimes by iron chains 
stretched (aci’oss the gorges). There are foot-bridges (or 
covered ways) suspended in the air, and flying bridges’ 
across the chasms, with wooden steps let into the ground for 
climbing the steep embankments. Going thus 1000 li or 

^ That is, we strike on the Indus river, and ascend it against its 
course. 
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so, we reacli the river valley of Ta-li-lo,®'^ where stood once 
the capital of U-chang-na. This country produces much 
gold and scented turmeric. By the side of a gre&t sanghd- 
rdma in this valley of Ta-li-lo is a figure of Maitreya ^ 
Bodhisattva, carved out of -wood. It is golden coloured, 
and very dazzling in appearance, and possesses a secret 
spiritual power (0/ miracle). It is about 100 feet high, 
and is the work of the Arhat Madhyuntika.®'’ This saint 
by his spiritual power caused a sculptor to ascend into 
tlie Tushita (Tu-si-to) heaven, that he miglit see for 
himself the marks and signs (on Ulc person of 3 faiirSi/a) 
this he did three times, till his task w'as finished. From 
tlie time* of the execution of this image the streams of 
the law (religious teaching) began to flow eastward. 

Going east from this, after climbing precipices and 
crossing valleys, we go up the course of the Sin-tu river; 
and then, by the help of Hying bridges and footways made 


Ta-li-lo, or Daril or Darail, a 
valley on the right or western bank 
of the Indus (long. 73“ 44' E.), 
watered by a river iTarii, containing 
half-a-dozen towns, and occupied by 
Ddrdus or Dards, from whom it re- 
ceived its name (Cunningham, .dnc. 
Geog. of India, p. 82). It is perhaps 
the same as the To-li of Fa-hinn. 
Conf. Cunningham in J. A. S. Bon., 
vi)l. xvii.- pt. ii. p. 19 ; and Ladak, 
pp. 2, 46 f. Julien has Talila. 

^ Maitreya is the “Buddha to 
come.” He is supposed now to be 
dwelling as a Bddhisattva in the 
fourth Devaidka heaven called Tu- 
shita (Hnrd3', Man. Eudh., p. 25 ; 
Buruouf,_ Introd., pp. 96, 606). This 
heaven is the piace of desire for 
Buddhists like Hiuen Tsiang, who 
constantly prayed on his death-bed 
for the happiness of being bom 
there. The short Chinese inscrip- 
tion lately found at Buddha Gayil is 
occupied chiefly with aspirations 
after this heaven (/. B. A. S., N.S., 
vol. .xiii. pp. 552 f, ; 7nrf. Ant., vol. 
X. p. iq^j. It is a belief opposed 
tathe “paradise of the west'’(5u- 


Ihdfati), which probably is of for- 
eign origin. 

Madhyfintika, according to the 
Northern School of Buddhism, was 
a disciple of Ananda (Fo-iho-hing- 
t$an-king, xL), converted shortly 
before the death of the latter. In 
Tibetan he is called Ni-mahi-gzing. 
See dsiat. lies., vol. xx. p. 92. By 
some ho is reckoned as one of the 
first five_^ patriarchs, and placed be- 
tween Ananda and ^inavSsa, but 
others do not reckon him among 
them. At Banfiras the people were 
annoyed at the number of Bhikshus, 
and Madhj-Antika, taking ten thou- 
sand of them, flew through the air 
to Mount tJbim, in Kasinlr, which 
he converted to Buddhism. See 
Vassilief, pp. 35, 39, 45. 2^5 i 
Kiippen, vol. i. pp. 145, 189 f. The 
Mahmoanso (p. 71) speaks of a Maj- 
jhima who, after the third Buddhist 
synod, was sent to Kasmtr and the 
Himavanta country to spread the 
Buddhist faith. (See also Oldenberg, 
Dipavaihfa, viii. lo.) Fa-hinn <chap. 
vii.)snys this image was carved about 
300 years after the A’iimau. 
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of wood across the chasms and precipices, after going 500 
li or so, we arrive at the country of Po-lu-lo (Bolor). 

Po-LTi-LO (Bolor.) 

The country of Po-lu-lo^ is about 4000 li in circuit; 
it stands in the midst of the great Snowy Mountains. 
It is long from east to west, and narrow from north to 
south. It produces wheat and pulse, gold and silver. 
Thanks to tlie quantity of gold, the country is rich in 
supplies. The climate is continually cold. The people 
are rough and rude in character; there is little humanity 
or justice with them ; and as for politeness, such a thing 
has not been heard of. They are coarse and despicable 
in appearance, and wear clothes made of wool. Their 
letters are nearly like those of India, their language some- 
what different. There are about a hundred saiighd- 
rdmas in the country, with something like a thousand 
priests, who show no great zeal for learning, and are 
careless in their moral conduct. Leaving this country 
and returning to TJ-to-kia-han-cha (Udakh&nda),^ 

^ According to Cunninghnm, Bo- tvt the foot of the Itnaus moun- 
Inr is the modern Balti, BaltisWn, or tains, in Little Tibet or Baltistfin. 
Little Tibet (Ane. Geog. of India, This district was noted for its gold 
p. 84). Marco Polo also mention^ in veyy early times (conf. Herodo- 
a country called Bolor, but ho places tos, lib. iii. co. 102, 105; Strabo, 
it E.N.E. from the Pamir plateau lib. ii. c. i, 9 ; lib. .xv. c. i, 37 ; Ar- 
(Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. p. 187). rian, Anah. Alex., lib. v. a 4 ; Indika, 
Bolor may have included both Balti c. 5 ; and Ind. Ant., vol. iv. pp. 225 ff. 
and the mountains adjoining the There seems little doubt that 
southern margin of Pamir. Indeed this should be identified with Ohind 
the Chinese included Chitral to the or Wahand on the right bank of the 
northern boundary of Sw.U under Indus, about 16 miles above Atak 
this term (Yule). Sung Yun refers Albirftni calls it Wayhand, the capi- 
to this country (Buddhist Pilgrims, tal of Kandah.'lr (Gandhfira). V. St. 

р. 187). For other references see Martin, jllm., «. s., p. 310 ; Lassen, 
Yule (op. cit., g. 1S8). Although dnd. Alt., vol ii. p. 4^4 n. ; Reinaud, 
Hwui-lih says nothing about this Pragm. Arab, ct Pers., p. 114; Mlm. 
visit to Bolor, yet the use of the sitr VInde, pp. 196, 276 ; Court, 
symbol /iiny shows that HiuenTsiang J. A. S. Ben., vol. v. p. 395 ; Cun- 
personally visited the country. Mar- ningham, ib., vol. xvii. p. 130, and 
co Polo says of the people, “they Anc. Gcog., pp. 55 f. • Benfey, /n- 
are indeed an evil race.” He also dicn, p. 115; Elliot, Hist. Ind., vol. 

с. alls them “ savage idolaters ” (op. i. pp. 48, 63, 445 ; vol. ii. pp. 28, 33, 
'.it., chap, xxxii.) Ptolemy (Gcog., 150, 426, 438 f.; and anfc, p. 114, n. 
lib. vi. c. 13, 3) places the BSXTat 108. 
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we cross at the south the river Sin-tu. Xhe river is 
about 3 or 4 li in widtli, and flows south-west. Its 
waters are pure and clear as a mirror as they roll along 
with impetuous flow. Poisonous Nagas and hurtful beasts 
occupy the caverns and clefts along its sides. If a man 
tries to cross the river carrying with him valuable goods 
or gems or rare kinds of flowers or fruits, or especially 
relics of Buddha, the boat is frequently engulphed by the 
waves.^- After crossing the river we arrive at the king- 
dom ofTa-ch'a-shi-lo (Taksha^ila). 


TA-cn’A-sm-LO (Taksiia^ila), 

The kingdom of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo is about 2000 li in 
circuit, and the capital is about 10 li in circuit. The 
royal family being extinct, the nobles contend for power 
by force. Formerly this country was in subjection to 
Kapi^a, but latterly it has become tributary to Kia-shi- 


^ So we find on his return jour- 
ney Hiuen Teiang lost his books 
and flowers, and was nearly drowned 
in crossing the river about this spot 
(see Hwui-lih, K. v. ; Tie. p. 263). 

" On the return journey, Hiuen 
Tsiang makes the distance from 
Takaha4ilft to the I ndus three days’ 
journey N.W. (Hwui-lih, Vie, p. 
263). Fa-hien makes it seven days’ 
journey from Gandhilra (cap. xi.) ; 
.Sung-yiin also places it three days 
to the east of the Indus (Beal’s Sud. 
Pilgrimt, p. 200). General Cunning- 
ham places the site of the city near 
Bhah-dheri, one mile to the north- 
east of K&la - ka - sarai, where he 
found the ruins of a fortified city, 
and was able to trace the remains 
of no less than fifty -five sldpos — 
of which two were as large ns the 
great hlftnikyfila tope — twenty -eight 
monasteries, and nine temples 
(Anc. Ueog. of India, p. 105). The 
classical writers notice the size 
and wealth of the city of Td{tXa 
(Arrian, Anab. Alex., lib. v. a 8 ; 
Strabo, Geog., lib. xv c. i. 17, and 
28 ; Pliny, Iliit, AaC., lib. vi. c. 


17, 62, and c. 23; Ptolemy, Geog., 
lib. vii. 1, 45 ; Hionysius Perig., 
1141). Apollonius and Damis arc 
said also to have visited Taxila 
about A.D. 4 5. Philostratus describes 
the carvings and pictures of a temple 
near the town, representing scenes 
from the conflict of Porus with Alex- 
ander (cap. 20, p. 71, ed. Olcarii, 
1709). For further remarks on the 
ruins and antiquities see Cunning- 
ham, op. cil., pp. 104 f. M. V. de St. 
Martin, relying on the measure- 
ments given by Pliny derived 
from the records of Alexander's 
expedition, places Taxila at Has- 
san-Abdal, eight miles north- 
west of Sfaah-dheri (vid. Mimoire, 
p. 319); conf. Wilson, Ariana Ant., 
p. 196 ; J. R. A. S., voL V. p. 118 ; 
Bumouf, Introd., pp. 322 f., 332, 361 ; 
Lotut, pp. 689 f. ; Bunbuiy, Hid- 
Anc. Geog., voL L pp. 443, 499- 
is frequently mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, e.g., MaMbh., i. 682, 834 ; 
R&mdyana, iv. 53, lil. 23 ; Prl/i. 
Saihk., X. 8, and xiv. 26 ; Panini, iv. 
2, 82 and 3, 93., 
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mi-lo (Ka^mir). The land is renewed for its fertility, and 
produces rich harvests. It is very full of streams and foun- 
tains. Flowers and fruits are abundant. The climate is 
agreeably temperate. The people are lively and coura- 
geous, and they honour the three gems. Although there 
are many saiigh&rdmas, they have become ruinous and 
deserted, and there are very few priests ; those that there 
are study the Great Vehicle. 

North-west of the capital about 70 li is the tank of the 
Naga-raja fllapalra (I-lo-po-to-lo);^^ it is about 100 paces 
round, the waters are pure and sweet; lotus flowers of 
various colours, which reflect different tints in their com- 
mon beauty (garnish the snr/ace) ; this Naga was a Bhikshu 
who anciently, in the lime of Ka^yapa Buddha, destroyed 
an ilhipatra tree. Hence, at the present time, wlien the 
people of that country ask for rain or fine weather, they 
must go with the Shamans to the side of the tank, and 
then cracking their fingers (or, in a moment), after praying 
for the desired object, they obtain it. 

Going 30 li or so to the south-east of the Ndga tank, 
we enter a gorge between two mountains, where there is a 
stiipa built by A^oka-raja, It is about 100 feet in height. 
This is where ^akya Tathslgata delivered a prediction, that 
when Maitreya, Lord of the World, appeared hereafter, 
there should also appear of themselves four great gem 
treasures, and that in this e.xcellent land there should be 
one. According to tradition, we find that whenever there 
is an earthquake, and the mountains on every side are 
shaken, all round this sacred spot (irmsnrc) to the dis- 
tance of 100 paces there is perfect stillness. If men are 

The story of the Nnga-rftja to Banfiras (compare the sculpture), 

patra is a favourite one in Chinese In this case ■we should l>e led to 
Buddhist books. See Pomantic Hitt. Hasan Abdtil os the site of Taksha- 
of Buddha, ■p. ft. {Stitpa of Bhar- silii. This Nflga is mentioned in 
hut, p. 27). Cunningham identifies Brohmanical literature also as the 
the tank of ■&l.'ipatra with the fonn- son of Ka. 4 yapa and Kadrfi. Ma- 
tain of Hasan Abdal called Bftba- hdbhdrata, I 1551 ; Ilariraihia, 22S, 
Wali. In the legend referred to 12821 ; Vithnu-purdna (Hall’s ed,^ 
above we are told that the Nfiga vol. ii. pp. 74, 285, 2S7, and vol, v. 
stretched bis body from Toksha^'fill p. 251. 
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SO foolish as to attempt to dig into the place (or ground 
surrounding it), the earth shakes again, and the men are 
thrown down headlong. 

By the side of the shlpa is a safi^hdrdma in ruins, and 
which has been for a long time deserted and without 
priests. 

To the north of the city 12 or 13 li is a stiipa built 
by A^oka-raja. On feast-days {religious commemoration 
dags) it glows with light, and divine flowers fall around 
it, and heavenly music is he.ard. According to tradition, 
we find in late times there was a woman whose body 
was grievously afilicted with leprosy. Coming to the 
slxipa secretly, she offered worship in excess and con- 
fessed her faults. Then seeing that the vestibule {the 
open court in front of the st'djja) was full of dung and dirt, 
she removed it, and set to work to sweep and water it and 
to scatter flowers and perfumes; and having gathered some 
blue lotus flowers, she covered the ground with them. On 
this her evil leprosy left her, and her form became lovely, 
and her beauty doubled, whilst from her person tliere 
came tlie famed scent of the blue lotus, and this also 
is the reason of the fragrance of this excellent place. 
This is the spot where Tathugata formerly dwelt when he 
was practising the discipline of a Bodhisattva; he was 
then tlie king of a great country and was called Chen-ta- 
lo-po-la-po (Chandraprabha) ; he cut off his liead, earnestly 
seeking tlie acquirement of Budhi: and this he did during 
a thousand successive births, {for the same object and in the 
same place)y^ 

By the side of the stiipa of the "sacrificed head” is a 
sahghdrdma, of which the surrounding courts are deserted 
and overgrown; there are {ncvei’thclcss) a few priests. It 


This legend was the origin of 
the name Tnkslm- 5 in\, ** the severed 
head,” given to the place, as noticed 
by Pa-hian and Simg-yim. The 
legend will be found in Kaj.ndr.-ilfil 
JMitias Acpulcsc Suildhht Lilau- 


ture, pp. 310^ viii. “The mnn " for 
whose s.ike he gave his he.id, as 
stated by Sung-yun {I'uMhist PH- 
Urims, p. 200) nnd by Fa-bian (eaj>. 
xi.) was tile wicked Brahmas 
Kudntkbha. 
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was here in old days the master of Sdstvas KumCiralabdlia/® 
belonging to the school of SHtras (Sautrantikas),^'^ com- 
posed several treatises. 

Outside the city to the south-east, on the shady side 
of a mountain,^'’ there is a stUpa, in height 100 feet or so; 
this is the place where the}’’ put out the eyes of Ku-lang- 
na (for Ku-na-lang-na, Kunhla), who had been unjustly 
accused by his step-mother ; it ■was built by A^oka-raja.. 

When the blind pray to it (or before it) with fervent 
faith, many of them recover their sight. This prince 
..■(KunS,la) was the son of the rightful queen. His person 
was graceful and his di.sposition loving and humane. 
When the oueen-royal was dead, her successor (the step- 
quecn) was dissolute and unprincipled. I'ollowing her wild 
and foolish preference, she made proposals to the prince ; 
he, when she solicited him, reproached her with tears, 
and departed, refusing to be guilty of such a crime. The 
step-mother, seeing that he rejected her, was filled with 
wrath and hatred ; waiting for an interval when she was 
with the king, she addressed him''® thus: “To whom 
should your majesty intrust the government of Ta-ch’a- 
shi-lo but to your own son? The prince is renowned for 
his humanity and obedience; because of his attachment 
to the good his fame is in every mouth.” The king listen- 
ing to her seducing words,®^ agreed willingly with the vile 
plot, and forthwith gave orders to his eldest son in these 


In Cliinese Tong-shan, youth- 
receiving ; the phonetic symbols ure 
Ku-mo-lo-lo to. 

The Santrftntika school of 
Biiddhism -was, according to "Vasai- 
lief (Buddhisme, p. 233), founded by 
Bharmottara or Utaradhnrma ; it 
was one of the two principal branches 
of the HinayAna, or Little Vehicle, 
of Buddhism ; the other branch be- 
ing the VaibhAshika school. On 
their tenets see Colebrooke, Misc. 
Jissays, vol. i. pp. 391 f . ; Koppen, 
DicJtdig. d. Bxiddha, vol. i. pp. 151!.; 
Bumouf, InlroiL, pp. 109, 397 f. ; 


Lassen, Ind, Alt., vol. ii. p. 460; 
Vassilief, pp. 34, 38, 48, 63 f., 114 f., 
268, 273-2S6, 321. 

That is, bn the northern side. 

Or, a south mountain ; but pro- 
bably nan is redundant. 

The te.\t requires some such ex- 
pression as “ winningly ” or “ when 
on easy terms with the king ” she 
addressed him thus. 

The text implies that he was 
gratified to accede to the terms of 
this plot of the adulteress, or this 
adulterous {kicn) plot. 
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•words : “ I liave received my royal inheritance in succes- 
sion, and I desire to hand it do'wn to those who follow 
me ; my only fear is lest I should lose aught of it and so 
dishonour my ancestors. I now confide to you the govern- 
ment of Ta-ch'a-shi-lo.®- The affairs of a country are of 
serious importance ; the feelings of men are contradictory ; 
undertake nothing rashly, so as to endanger your authority ; 
verify the orders sent you ; my seal is the impression of 
my teeth ; here in my mouth is my seal. There can be no 
mistake.” 


On this the prince, receiving his orders, went to establish 
order. And so months passed on, yet the step-motlier’s 
hatred did hut increase. Accordingly she wrote a dispatch 
and sealed it with red wax, and then, waiting till the king 
was asleep, she stamped it secretly with his tooth impres- 
sion, and sent it off by a messenger with all dispatch as 
a letter of accusation. His ministers having read the 
letter, “ were confused, and looked at one another with 
dismay. 

The prince then asked them what moved them so. 
They said, “ The Mahfiraja has sent a dispatch accusing 
the prince, and ordering both his eyes to be put out, and 
that he be taken Avith his wife to the mountains,®^ and 
there left to die. Although this order has come, we 
dare not obey it; but we will ask afresh for directions, 
and keep you bound till the reply comes.” “ 

The prince said, “ My father, if he has ordered my 
death, must be obeyed ; and tbe seal of his teeth is a sure 
sign of the truth of the order. There can be no error." 
Then he ordered a Chandala to pluck out his eyes ; and 


“ About fifty years after Alex- 
ander’s campaign the people of Tak- 
sha-sila rebelled against BindusAra, 
king of Magadha, who sent his eldest 
son, Susima, to besiege the place. 
On his failure the siege was in- 
trusted to Anoka, his younger son, 
to^ whom the people at once sub- 
mitted. Here As6ka dwelt as vice- 
roy of the Panjitb during bis father's 


lifetime, and here on the occasion of 
another revolt he placed his son 
KunfUa, the hero of the legend in the 
text. Conf. Burnouf, /ntrod., pp. l6j, 
357.360 ; J. A. S. Bert., vol. vi. p. 714. 

“ Having perused . the letter on 
their knees. 

To the mountain valleys. 

“ Awaiting the sentence or pun- 
ishment. 
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liaving thus lost his sight, he wandered forth to beg for 
his daily support. As he travelled on far away, he came 
to his father’s capital town. His wife said to him,®® “ There 
is the royal city.” “ Alas ! ” he said, “ what pain I endure 
from hunger and cold. I w-as a prince ; I am a beggar. 
Oh, that I could make myself known and get redress for 
tlie false charge formerly brought against me ! ” On 
this he contrived to enter the king’s inner bureau, and 
in the after part of the night he began to weep, and with 
a plaintive voice, accompanied with the sound of a lute,®® 
he sang a mournful song. 

The king, who w’as in an upper chamber,®® hearing 
these Avonderful strains full of sadness and suffering. 
Was surprised, and inquired. “From the notes of the 
lute and the sound of the voice I take this to be my son ; 
but why has he come here ?” 

He immediately said to his court attendant, “ Who is 
that singing so 1 " 

Forthwith he brought the blind man into his presence 
and placed him before the king. The king, seeing the 
prince, overwhelmed with grief, exclaimed, “ Who has thus 
injured you ? Who has caused this misery, that my beloved 
son should be deprived of sight? Not one of all his 
people can he see. Alas ! what an end to come to !®® 0 
heavens ! 0 heavens ! what a misfortune is this ! ” 

The prince, yielding to his tears, thanked (his father) and 
replied, “ In truth,*^ for want of filial piety have I thus been 


^ Kunlila's wife was called Chin- 
kin-man, pure-gold-garland (KaR- 
chanamdia). The stepmother’s 
name was Tishyarakshita, and his 
mother’s Padmavatt (Lien-hwa). 
His name is also spelt KunSIa. 

This may be otherwise ren- 
dered : “ Would that I could obtain 
a hearing, so as to vindicate myself 
completely from the former accusa- 
tion.” Julien translates it: ‘‘ I will 
expose anew my past faults.” 

-8 A vtnO. 


® A high tower or pavilion. 

** Or it may simply mean, “ how 
was this brought about ? ” 

Julien translates it, “ how 
virtue has degenerated.” The sym- 
bol tih, however, need not be ren- 
dered " virtue ; ” it refers to the 
reversal of fortune or condition. 

“ The sense of the passage seems 
to require the force of ching to be, 
“Do you not know?” or “You are 
aware that my punishment is due to 
a charge of filial disobedience.” 
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punished by Heaven. In such a year and such a month 
and such a day suddenly there came a loving order (or 
an order from my mother). Having no means of excusing 
myself, I dared not shrink from the punishment.” The 
king's heart, knowing that the second wife had committed 
this crime, without any further inquiry caused her to be 
put to death.®® 

At this time in the sanyhdrdma of the Mdhi tree 
there was a great Arhat called Ghosha (Kiu-sha), He 
had the fourfold power of “ explanation without any diffi- 
culties.” He was completely versed in the Trividyds,^ 
The king taking to him his blind son, told him all the 
matter, and prayed that he would of his mercy restore 
him to sight. Tlien that Arhat, having received the king’s 
request, forthwith addressed to the people this order; 
“ To-morrow I desire to declare the mysterious principle 
{of the law ) ; let each person come here with a vessel in 
his hands to hear the law and receive in it his tears.” 
Accordingly, they came together from every side {far and 
near), both men and women, in crowds. At this time the 
Arhat preached on the twelve Niddnasf’ and there was 
not one of those who heard the sermon but was moved to 
tears. The tears were collected in the vessels, and then, 
when his sermon was finished, he collected all these tears 
in one golden vessel, and then, with a strong affirmation, he 
said, “ What I have said is gathered from the most mys- 
terious of Buddha’s doctrines ; if this is not true, if there 
be error in what I have said, then let things remain as 
they are ; but if it is otherwise, I desire that this blind 


^ This story is also given by this point. Conf. Bumouf, Loins, 
Bumouf, Introd., pp. 362 f. p. 839. 

^ The sangh&rdma of the BCdhi “ For the trividyis consult Eitel, 
tree w.is the convent built on the suh voc. ; Bumouf, Lotus, p. 372 ; 
site of the Buddha GayS temple. Jnlien, Mim. s. 1. Cont. OcciiL, tome 
“ For this fourfold power of un- i. p. 160; and ante, p. 105, n. 75. 
impeded exphanation consult Chil- See Bumouf, Introd. au Buddh., 

ders’ PMi Viet. s. v. patisambhidd, pp. 52, 432, 574, 577 f. ; Lotus, p. 
o.Uo 'PAiA, JIandboolcs.v.pratisaJhvid. 380; Hardy, Fast, ifon., pp. 6, 193, 
Julien has an instructive note on 301. 
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man may recover hia sight after washing his eyes with 
these tears.” 

, After finishing this speech lie washed his eyes with the 
water, and lo ! his sight was restored. 

The king then accused the ministers (w 7 w Jiad executed 
the order) and their associates. Some he degraded, others 
he banished, others he removed, others he put to death. 
The common people (xoho had participated in the crime) he 
banished to the north-east side of the Snowy Mountains, 
to the middle of the sandy desert. 

Going south-east from this kingdom, and crossing the 
mountains and valleys about 700 li, we come to the king- 
dom of Sang-ho-pu-lo (Siihhapura). 

SANG-HO-Ptr-LO [Simhaptoa]. 

Thekingdomof Sang-ho-pu-lo®® is about 3500 or 3600 
li in circuit. On the west it borders on the river Sin-tu. 
The capital is about 14 or 1 5 li in circuit ; if borders on 
the mountains. The crags and precipices which surround 
it cause it to be naturally strong. The ground is not 
highly cultivated, but the produce is abundant. The 
climate is cold, the people are fierce and value highly the 
q^uality of courage; moreover, they are much given to 
deceit. The country has no king or rulers, but is in de- 
pendence on KaJmir. Not far to the souch of the 
capital is a siHpa built by Adoka-raja. The decorations 

68 There is a eitnilar story told by place in question. General Cun- 
Asvagh6sha ; the Ghdehn of the ningham identifies it with Khetaa 
text, however, must not be confused orKetaksh, the holy tanks of which 
with him. are still visited by crowds of pil- 

®® _The distance from Taksha^ild grims from all parts of India (Anc. 
to Sim Impura being 700 li, or about Geog., p. 124). If this be so, the 
140 miles, we should expect to find distance may probably include the 
it near Taki or Narasinha (Cun- rfowWe journey. The expression used 
ningham, Anc. Geog,, map vi.). But by Hwui-lih (kan) seems to imply 
the capital is described as being this. According to the subsequent 
surrounded by mountain crags, which account, Hiuen Tsiang went to Sim- 
will not apply to the plain country hapnra as an excursion, and re- 
of Taki. For the same reason the turned to Takshoiiiia,. He probably 
town, of Sangohi, which M. V. de- went with Jain pilgrims who were 
St, Martin refers to, cannot be the visiting this tirtha, or holy place. 
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are much injured : spiritual wonders are continually con- 
nected with it. By its side is a sahghdrdma, which is 
deserted and without priests. 

To the south-east of the city 40 or 50 li is a stone 
siupa which was built by A^oka-rrya; it is 200 feet 
or so in height. There are ten tank*-, which are secretly 
connected together, and on the right and left {of the 
walks joining them) are covered stones (balustrades) in 
different shapes and of strange character. The water 
of the tanks is clear, and the ripples are sometimes 
noisy and tumultuous. Dragons and various fishes ™ 
live in the clefts and caverns bordering on the tanks 
or hide themselves’^ in the waters. Lotus flowers of 
the four colours cover the surface of the limpid water, 
A hundred kind of fruits surround them, and glisten 
with different shades. The trees are reflected deep down 
in the water, and altogether it is a lovely spot for wan- 
dering forth. 

By the side there is a saiighdrdma, which for a long 
time has been without priests. By the side of the 
shlpa, and not far off, is the spot where the original 
teacher of the white-robed heretics’- arrived at the 
knowledge of the principles he sought, and first preached 
the law. Tliere is an inscription placed there to that 
effect. By the side of this spot is a temple of the DSvas. 
The persons who frequent it subject themselves to austeri- 
ties ; day and night they use constant diligence without 
relaxation. The laws of their founder are mostly filched 

^ The text has dragon-fishes, or the time of PulikWl (Ind. Anlij., 
dragons (serpents) and fishes, the toL ii. p. 194) ; I.asseD, /nd. Alt., 
tribes of the water. x-ol. ir. pp. 97 f., 756 f. Whether 

^ Or disport themselves in the the Jains preceded or Bucceeded the 
stream. , Buddhists, it is curious to have this 

■- This refers to the Sv£tAmbnras, testimony of Hiuen Tsiang that 
a sect of the Jains ; Colebroolco their original teacher arrived at 
{Tisayi, vol. i. p. 387) says that enlightenment and first preached 
" tliis is a less strict order, and of the law in this place, viz., Sithha- 
mnre modem date and inferior note purn, and that there was an inscrip- 
compared with the Digambaras" tion placed here to that effect, 
(noticed below, note 74). The Conf, Ind. Ant., vol. ii. pp. 14 (., 
Jainas were very influential about J34 f., 193 f., 258 f. 
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from the principles of the books of Buddha. These men 
are of different classes, and select their rules and frame 
their precepts accordingly The great ones are called 
Bhikshus ; the younger are called SrS,manSras. In their 
ceremonies and modes of life they greatly resemble 
the priests {of Btiddha), only they have a little twist 
of hair on their heads, and they go naked.’* Moreover, 
what clothes they chance to wear are white. Such are 
the slight differences which distinguish them from others. 
The figure of their sacred master they stealthily class 
with that of Tath§,gata ; it differs only in point of cloth- 
ing ; the points of beauty are absolutely the same. 

Trom this place going back to the northern frontiers of 
Ta-ch’a-shi-lo, crossing the Sin-tu ” river and going south- 
east 200 li or so, we pass the great stone gates where for- 
merly Mahasattva, as a prince,’® sacrificed his body to feed 


” Julien translates this passage 
thus : “ On these laws (viz., of 
Buddha) he depended in framing 
his precepts and vules." This may 
perhaps be correct, but the plain 
translation of the passage is : “Ac- 
cording to {ihttr) cJasses, they frame 
(or possibly, “he framed”) their 
laws, and arrange their regulations 
and precepts,” 

The Digambaras, or “sky-clad,” 
are another division of the Jainas, 
and are identical with the Nirgran- 
thas. Hiuen Tsiang appears to con- 
fusethesewith the “white-clad.” For 
an account of the Digambara Jainas, 
see Ind. Aritiq., vol. vii. p. 28 ; and 
vol. viiL p. 30, for the argument as 
to the relative antiquity of the 
Buddliist and Jaina sects ; also 
conf. voL L p. 310 ; Fergusson and 
Burgess, Cave TempleB of India, pp. 
485 ff. ; Vassilief, pp. 52, 70, 275. 

” The text has tin-sse, heavenly 
master ; but if tin be a mistake for 
ta, it would be their great master, 
viz., MahS,vira. 

That is, the statues are alike, 
except that the Jaina ones are 
naked. This only applies to those 
of the Digambara Jainas, For 
VOL. I. 


these statues, see Fergusson and 
Burgess, Cave Templet, pp, 485-590 
and pi. xcv. ; Burgess, Arch. Sur. 
West. India Beporte, voL v. pp. 43- 
50, 51, 58. From this interesting 
allusion to the Jainas it is evident 
that Hiuen Tsiang regarded them 
as dishonest separatists from Bud- 
dhism- The "points of beauty” 
referred to in the text are the thirty- 
two superior signs (siang), and the 
eighty inferior {ho), for which see 
references in note 5, p. r, ante. 

^ It may be either that Hiuen 
Tsiang went back to Ohind, and so 
crossed and recrossed the Indus, 
or that he calls the Suh4n (Su- 
sh6ma. Xtiavot) river by this name. 
The distance from Hasan Abdal 
to Mftnikyaia (the body -offering 
spot) is jviat 40 miles (200 li), ac- 
cording to Cunningham’s map (No. 
vi., A no. Geog. of India). 

The incident of feeding the 
tigress is narrated in Hardy’s 
Manual of JBudhitm, pp. 93, 94; 
but there it is said that the Bddhi- 
aattva was a Brfihman ; here he is 
called a prince. The rock or gate 
where he practised asceticism was 
called Munda or Eraka (op.-cit. ibid). 
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a hungry Wu-t’u { 6 tu, a cat).'° To the south of this 
place 40 or 50 paces tliere is a stone si-Apa. This is 
the place where Mahasaltva, pitying the dying condition 
of the beast “ after arriving at the spot, pierced his body 
with a bamboo splinter, so as to nourish the beast with 
his blood. On this the animal, taking the blood, revived. 
On this account all the earth and the plants at tiiis place 
are dyed with a blood colour,®' and when men dig the 
earth they find things like prickly spikes. Without 
asking whether we believe the tale or not, it is a piteous 
one. 

To the north of the bod3'-sncririce place there is a stone 
shlpa about 200 feet high, which was built by King 
A^oka. It is adorned with sculptures and tastefully con- 
structed (Iniilt). From time to time spiritual indications ®- 
are apparent. There are a hundred or so small stilpns, 
jirovided with stone niches for movable images (or 
stone movable niches) around this distinguished spot.“ 
Wlmtever sick there are who can circumambulate it are 
mostly restored to health. 

To the east of the shljm there is a saAghdrCma, 
with about 100 priests given to the study of the Great 
Vehicle. 

Going e.nst from this 50 li or so, we come to an iso- 
lated mountain, where there is a saiigh&rdma with about 
200 priests iii it. Thej’’ all study' the Great Vehicle. 


The compound icu-t'u, wliicli is 
translated by .TuUen "a tiKcr ” with- 
out explanation, is probably the San- 
skrit itu, a cat. 

*' Pitying the exhausted con- 
dition of the hungry beast” The 
original implies that the beast had 
no strength and was dying from 
hunger. There is no reference to 
the tiger-cubs, nor is the number 
snrn mentioned cither here or by 
Fa bian. For a full account of the 
legend and the ruins about Manl- 
kvdla, Bce Cunningham, op. cif., 


P. 153 If-, and conf. Ind. Ant., rol. 
xi. pjf. ■;47 f., &C. 

** This tC6pa has been identified 
by General Cunningham with 
that marked No. 5 on his plan of 
hlanlkyfda (drcA. Surrey, vol. ii. pi. 
IxiL p. "lS3). The clay is even now 
of a red colour. 

"• “ It is resplendent with divine 
brightness or glory." 

*’■* Julicn translates it “ this 
funereal monument," but the sym- 
bol i/tinp means " lustrous,” refer 
ring, no doubt, to the glory which 
surrounded the rtilpa. 
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Fruits and flowers abound liere, with fountains and 
tanks clear as a mirror. By the side, of this convent 
is a st'&pa about 300 feet in height. Here Tathagata 
dwelt in old time, and restrained a wicked Yaksha from 
eating flesh. 

Going from this kingdom about 500 li or so along the 
mountains in a south-easterly dii-ection, we come to the 
country of Wu-la-shi (Ura^a). 


WU-LA.-SHI [Uka^a]. 

The kingdom of Wu-la-shi (UraiSa)** is about 2000 li 
in circuit ; the mountains and valleys form a continu- 
ous chain. The fields fit for cultivation are contracted 
as to space. The capital is 7 or 8 li in circuit ; there is no 
king, but the country is dependent on Ka^mir, The 
soil is fit for sowing and reaping, but there are few flowers 
or fruits. The air is soft and agreeable; tliere is very 
little ice or anow. 'The people have no refinement ; tlie 
men are hard -and rough in their disposition, and are mucli 
given to deceit. They do not believe in the religion of 
Buddha. 

To the south-west of the capital 4 or 5 li is a shipa 
about 200 feet or so in height, which was built by 
A^oka-rflja. By its side is a sanghdrdma, in which there 
are but a few disciples, who study the Great Vehicle.®® 

Going south-east from this, crossing over mountains and 
treading along precipices, passing over chain bridges, 
after 1000 li or so, we come to the country of Kia-shi- 
mi-lo®® (Ka^mir). 

^ UranS, appears as the same of its towns ’I&dyavpos and Td^iXa 
^ city in the Maltdbhdrata under (v, 1. TofiaXa), placing it between 
the form Uraga (ii. 1027 ; and Ray- the upper waters of the Bidaspe.s 
iHiv. VI. 59), probably by a slip (see and Indus, that is, in the H.azar.a 
Lassen, LA., vol. ii, p. 155, n. r); in country. Conf. Cunningham, Aiic. 
tUemja(ara>iffVit{y.2i6)itiBUra.4a, Gemj. /nd., p. 103; J. A. S. Benr/., 
the capital of Urasa— mentioned in vol. xvii. pt. ii. pp. 21, 283 ; Lassen, 

TT -‘"h ^54 and 178, and I. A., vol. ii. p. 175. 

Urasiiiniv. 2, 82, and iv. 3, 93). « Julien has "Little Vehicle.” 

Itolemy (lib. vii. c. x, 45) calls ** Formerly written Ki-pin by 
the country "Aptra or OCdptxa, and mistake. — C7t. £U, 
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KiA-SUI-MI-LO [IvAfiMilt]. 

Theldngdom of Ka^rair®^ is about 7000 li in circuit, 
unci on airsides it is enclosed by mountains. These moun- 
tains are very high. Although the mountains have passes 
through them, these are narrow and contracted. The 
neighbouring states that have attacked it have never suc- 
ceeded in subduing it. The capital of the country on tiie 
west side is bordered by a great river. It {ihe capital) is 
from north to south 12 or 13 li, and from east to west 
4 or 5 11 The soil is fit for producing cereals, and abounds 
with fruits and llowers. Here also are dragon-horses and 
the fragrant turmeric, the /S-chii,^ and medicinal plants. 

The 'climate is cold and stern. There is much snow 
but little wind. The people wc.-ir leather doublets and 
clothes of white linen. They arc light and frivolous, and 
of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. As the country is 
protected by a dragon, it has always assumed superiority 
among neighbouring people. The people are hand- 
some in appearance, but they are given to cunning. 
They love learning and are well instructed. There are 
both heretics and believers among them. There are 
about 100 saiighdrdmas and 5000 priests. There are 
four stdpas built by A^oka-rija. Each of these has about 


•i' KasmSr in curly tirocii up- 
pears to hare been a kingdom of 
consideroblo extent The old name 
is said to have been "KA^yapapurn, 
whieh boa been connected with the 
Kcffs-dirvpor of Hekataios (Fray. 
179, Stepb. Byzant), irfiXit 

Vavtaptini ZKoffwi' derij, said tohnvo 
been in or near norriiuTi and called 
Kaffrdrrpoi by Herodotos (lib. iit. c. 
102, lib.iv.c.'44), from which Skylax 
started on his voyage down the 
Indus. Ptolemy has Kaerreipfa and 
its Ciipitol Kdffveipa (lib. vii. c. 1, 
42, 47, 49 ; lib. viii. a 26, 7), pos- 
sibly for Kdafiapa. The name Ka-s- 
mlr is the one used in the Mah/tblid- 
ml't, PAnini, &c. The character 
ascribed to the people by the Chinese 


pilgrim, is quite in accord with that 
given to them by modem travel- 
lera (sco Vigne, TrartU in Katbrnir, 
voh it p. 142 f.) For further in- 
formation SCO Lassen, Jnd. Alt., vol. 
i. pp. 50-55 ; nnd conf. Wilson, 
4na«t AnJ, pp. 136 f. ; AttaL Res., 
voL XV. p. 117 i Kijppcn, Die Rtlvj. 
d. Buddha, vol. ii. pp. ,I2 f- 7^.; 
Kemusat, A’oui’. Mil. Asiat,, tome i. 
p. 179 ; Vassilief, p. 40 ; 4. S. 

Ben., vol, vii p. 165, vol. xxv. pp. 
91-123 ; Yule’s Afarco Pdo, vol 1. 
pp. 177 f. ; Cunningham, Anc. Gtoy. 
Ind., pp.9ofr. ; Tioyer’sFit/afarnii- 
ffinf, tome ii pp. 293 fl. ; Humboldt s 
Cent. As!en, vol. i. p. 92. The » great 
river” is the VitastA. 

** Irfjntilles de verre, — Jul 
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a pint measnve of relics of Tathagata. The history of the 
country says : This country was once a dragon lake: In 
old times the' Lord Buddha was returning to the middle 
kingdom {India) after subduing a wicked spirit in 
U-Chang-na (Udy§.na), and when in mid-air, just over this 
country, he addressed Ananda thus : “ After my Nirv&^a, 
the Arhat Madhyantika will found a kingdom in this, 
land, civilise {pacify) the people, and by his own effort 
spread abroad the law of Buddha.” 

In the fiftieth year after the Nirvdna, the disciple 
of Ananda, Madhyantika (Mo-t’ien-ti-kia) the Arhat — 
having obtained the six spiritual faculties®® and been 
gifted with the eight Virndhshas^ — heard of the prediction 
of Buddha. His heart was overjoyed, and he repaired to 
this country. He was sitting tranquilly in a wood on the 
top of a high mountain crag, and exhibited great spiritual 
changes. The dragon beholding it was filled with a deep 
faith, and requested to know what he desired. The Arhat 
said, " I request you to give me a spot in the middle of 
tire lake just big enough for my knees.” 

On this the dragon withdrew the water so far, and gave 
him the spot. Then by his spiritual power the Arhat 
increased the size of his body, whilst the dragon king kept 
back the waters with all his might. So the lake became 
dry, and the waters exhausted. On this the N§,ga, taking 
his flight, asked for a place.®^ 

The Arhat (then sai^, “ To the north-west of this is a 
pool about icxsli in circuit; in this little lake you and 
your posterity may continue to dwell.” The Mga said, 

“ The lake and the land being mutually transferred, let me 
then be allowed to make my religious offerings to you.”' 
Madhyantika said, “ Hot long hence I shall enter on the 
Mrvdiia without remnants {anupadhitisha) ; although I 
should wish to allow your request, how can I do it ? ” 

Shadabhijfui. See ante, note 73, I.e., to sit. 

■p- >04. ^ Thle is an abrupt combination ; 

See references in note 73, p. 104. it meansaskcd for a pLoce “ toll ve in.” 
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The Naga then pressed his request in this way: “May 
Soo Arhats then ever receive my offerings till the end of 
the law After which (/ ask to he allowed) to return to 
this country to dwell {in il) a& a lake.” Madhyantika 
granted his request. 

Then tlie Arhat, having obtained this land by the exer- 
cise of his great spiritual power, founded 500 sarighdrdmas 
He then set himself to procure by purchase from sur- 
rounding countries a number of poor people who might 
act as servitors to the priests. Madhyantika having died, 
tliese poor people constituted themselves rulers over the 
neighbouring countries. The people of surrounding coun- 
tries despising these low-born men, would not associate 
with them, and called them Kritiyas'^ (Ki-li-to). The 
fountains now have begun to bubble up (in token of the 
end of the laxo having conie). 

In the hundredth year after the Mrvdna of Tathfigata, 
A.s6ka, king of Magadha, extended his power over the 
world, and was honoured even by the most distant people. 
He deeply reverenced the three gems, and had a loving 
regard for all living things.®^ At this time there were 
500 Arhats and 500 schismatical priests, whom the king 
honoured and patronised without any difference. Among 
the latter w’as a priest called Mahadeva, a man of deep 
learning and rare ability ; in his retirement he sought a 
true renown ; far thinking, he wrote treatises the princinles 
of which were opposed to the holy doctrine. All who 
heard of him resorted to his company and adopted his 
views. A^oka-raja, not knowing either holy or common 


till religion be dona with. 

In Chinese Afaf-fe, bought 
people ’’ (Sans, l-rtta). In tho Vith^u 
Turdna it is said that “unregene- 
rate tribes, barbarians and other 
Kudras, will rule over the b.anks of 
the Indus and the regions of the 
Tlfirvikil, of the ChandrabhftgA and 
of Kasrolra" (Wilson, in Hall’s ed., 
vol. iv. p. 223), and the JShuyavala, 


has a similar statement, calling the 
“ unregenerate ’■ “other gntcasts 
not eniightened by tho Vedas" {tb. 
p. 224). Sec p. 156, n. U9 infra. 

^ Sse-sinff, the four ranja or 
castes, or the four classes of living 
beings, according to the Chine.se, 
produced (i) from eggs, (2) embrj'os 
{animals and men), (3) moisture, and 
(4) by transformation 
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men,®° and because he was naturally given to patronise 
those who were seditious, was induced to call together 
an assembly of priests to the banks of the Ganges, intend- 
ing to drown them all. 

At this time the Arhats having seen the danger threaten- 
ing their lives, by the exercise of their spiritual power 
flew away through the air and came to this country and 
concealed themselves among the mountains and valleys. 
Adoka-rSja having heard of it, repented, and confessing 
his fault, begged them to return to their own country; but 
the Arhats refused to do so with determination. Then 
Ad6ka-r§lja, for the sake of the Arhats, huilt 500 sanghd- 
rdmas, and gave this country as a gift to the priesthood. 

In the four-hundredth year®^ after the mrvdria of 
TathS.gata, Kanishka, king of Gandh^ra, having suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom, his kingly renown reached far, 
and he brought the most remote within his jurisdiction. 
Puring his intervals of duty he frequently consulted the 
sacred books of Buddha ; daily he invited a priest to enter 
his palace and preach the law, but he found the different 
views of the schools so contradictory that he was filled with 
doubt, and he had no way to get rid of his uncertainty^ At 
this time the honoured PfiriSva said, " Since Tathagata 
left the world many years and months have elapsed. The 
different schools hold to the treatises of their several mas- 
ters. Each keeps to his own views, and so the whole body 
is torn by divisions.” 

The king having heard this, was deeply affected and 
gave way to sad regrets. After awhile he spoke to Pfirlva 
and said, “ Though of no account personally, yet, thanks 
to the remnant of merit which has followed me through 
successive births since the time of the Holy One till now, 


/.e., the difference between 
them. , . 

87 That is, 300 years after Aaoka 
{B.C. 263-224), or about A.n. 75 - 
Hiuen'Tsiang places A^ka only \oo 
years after Buddha, while in Asoka’s 
own inscriptions the Teacher is 


placed 221 years before the first of 
Asdka’s reign. The Avaddna, Sataka 
supports this, placing the king fwo 
hundred years after Buddha. Conf. 
Ind. Ant., vol. vi. pp. 149 
nouf, Intmd., p. 385 ; Max Muller’s 
India, <C-c., p. 306. 
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I have come to my present state. I will dare to forget 
my own low degree, and hand down in succession the 
teaching of the law unimpaired. I will therefore arrange 
the teaching of the three pitahas of Buddha according to 
the various schools.” The honourable Pdrdva replied, 
“ The previous merit of the great king has resulted in his 
present distinguished position.®® That he may continue to 
love the law of Buddha is what I desire above all things. 

The king then summoned from far and near a holy 
assembly (issiwd an edict to assemble the holy teachers). 

On this they came together fi'om the four quarters, and, 
like stars, they hurried together for myriads of li, men 
the most distinguished for talents and for holiness of life. 
Being tlius assembled, for seven days offerings of the four 
necessary things were made, after which, as the king 
desired that there should be an arrangement of the law, 
and as he feared the clamour of such a mixed assembly 
(•would jrrevent consultation), he said, with affection for the 
priests, “ Let those who have obtained the holy fruit (os 
Arhais) remain, but those who are still bound by worldly 
influences ®® let them go 1 ” Yet the multitude was too 
great. He then published another order : "I/et those who 
have arrived at the condition of ‘ freedom from study’ re- 
main, and those who are still in a condition of learners go.”®®® 
Still there were a great multitude who remained. On this 
the king issued another edict : “ Those who are in posses- 
sion of the three enlightenments and have the six spiritunl 
faculties®®® may remain; the others can go.”®®® And 

literally, "the great king in In a note on this passage Ju- 

prcvlouB conditions {tuh) having lien explains that the first class, 
planted a good root— or, the root of Wu-hio, dcsi^ates the Arhate ; the 
virtue — has in consequence at- second, llio-jin, those studying to 
teuned much happiness or merit.” become Sramanas, 

w The world -influences or bonds For the ‘ bividydi and the 

refer to the Uirai. The five UtkM ihadahhijilat see ante, n. 73 and 75, 
ore (I) desire, (2) hate, (3) ignor- pp. 104,. 105, and note 66, p. 142. 
once, (4) vanity, (5) heresy. See i'** There is a phrase here used, 
Bumouf, Lotut, pp. 443 f. Or the Uz' ehu, of frequent occurrence in 
reference may be to the five nfm- Buddhist books. It means, “with 
ranat, for which see Cliildei-s, Pali these exceptions,"— /its exeeptit. 
Diet sub voc. 
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3'et tliere was a great multitude who remained. Then 
lie published another edict: “Let those who are ac- 
quainted both with the three Pitakas and tlio five vid- 
yds remain ; as to others, let them go,” Thus there 
remained 499 men. Tlien the king desired to go to his 
own country, as he sufiered from the heat and mois- 
ture of this country. He also wished to go to the stone 
grot^°® at Eajagrlha, where Ka^ynpa had lield his reli- 
gious assembly (convocatioji). The honourable Par^va and 
others then counselled him, saying, “We cannot go there*, 
because there are many heretical teachers there, and dine- 
rent idstras being brought under consideration, there will 
be clamour and vain discussion. Without having right lei- 
sure for consideration, what benefit will there be in making 
(fresh) treatises ? The mind of the assembly is well 
affected towards this country; the land is guarded on every 
side by mountains, the Yakshas defend its frontiers, the 
soil is rich and productive, and it is well provided with 
food. Here both saints and sages assemble and abide ; here 
the spiritual Rishis wander and rest.” 

The assembly having deliberated, they came to this 
resolution : “ We are willing to fall in with the wishes of 
the king.” On this, with the Arhats, he went from the spot 
where they had deliberated to another, and there founded 
a monastery, where they might hold an assembly (for the 
piorpose of arranging) the Scriptures and composing the 
Viblidshd ^dstra}°'^ 

The five vidydt ( Wu-ming) nre his own country ; ” t.e., for the higli- 
( 1 ) iSabdavidyd, the treatiso on gram- lands of Gandhftra. 
mar ; (2) Adhydtmavidyd, the trea- The phrase may mean a stone, 

tise on inner principles or esoteric t.e., structural, house ; or a stone 
doctrines; {3) Chikittdvidyd, the chantber — a cave. It is generally 
treatise on medieine, magic formulas, supposed to have been a cave — the 
and occult science (Eitel) ; {4) Si- Saptaparna cave. 
ttividyd, the treatise on causes ; (5) Or, what use in holding dis- 

ffilajMtthdnavidyd, the treatise on cussions? 

the sciences, astronomy, meteor- This p.assoge, which is un- 

ology, and mechanical arts. See visually confused, may be translated 
ante, p. 78, note 24. also thus ; " On this he went with 

So I translate it. Literally it the Arhats from that place, and 
would be " the king had a desire for came (to <i place k/io-c) ho founded 
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At this time the venerable Vasumitra (Shi-Yu) ^vas 
putting on his robes outside the door {about to enter) 
when the Arhats addressed him and said, “ The bonds of 
sin (the hMas) not loosed, then all discussion is contra- 
dictory and useless. You had better go, and not dwell 
here,” 

On this Vasumitra answered, "The wise without doubt 
l egard the law in the place of Buddha, appointed for the 
conversion of the world, and therefore you reasonably 
desire to compile true {orthodox) Sdslras. As for myself, 
though not quick, yet in my poor way I have investigated 
t!ie meaning of words. I liave also studied with earnest- 
ness tlie obscure literature of the three pi(aJca$ and the 
recondite meaning of the five vidyds; and I have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating their teaching,*^® dull as I am." 

The Arhats answered, " It is impossible; but if it is as 
you say, you can stand by a little and presently get the 
condition of 'past learning.' Then you can enter the 
assembly ; at present your presence is not possible.” 

Vasumitra answered, "I care for the condition of 
'past learning’ as little as for a drop of spittle; my 
mind seeks only the fruit of Buddha I do not run 
after little quests {littk sideway^. I will throw this ball 
up into the air, and before it comes to earth I shall have 
got the holy condition of ‘past learning.”' 

Then all the Arhats roundly scolded him, saying, 
‘“Intoler.ably arrogant’ is your right title. The fruit of 
‘ p.ast learning ’ is the condition praised by all the 
Buddhas. You are bound to acquire this condition and 
scatter the doubts of the assembly.” 

ft monastery and collected the three ml, or right sense, you are now 
Pifaloi, Being about to compose about to compose BU orthodox trea- 
the Pi-p'o-thd-lun {Vtbhdshd Sci,- tise"(i.e., the Vtbhdshd .^dstra). 
trol, then,” &.c. >w This nt least seems to be tho 

That is, talcing tho place of, senso of tho passage, but tho force 
or standing in the stead of, Buddha, of the phra.se ch'kin in is doubtful. 

The assembly or convocation That is, I aoek only the cou- 

riesires, ia Or it may be translated dition of a Buddlia. 
thus : “ Having collected the gene- 
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Then Vasumitra cast the ball into the air: it was 
arrested by the Dgvas. who, before it fell, asked him this 
question: “In consequence of obtaining the fruit of 

Tmhif a heaven) - the three worlds shaU honour you and 
the four lands of creatures (all^esh) shall look up to you 
with awe Why then do you seek this little fruit ? ” 

Then the Arhats, having witnessed all this, confessed 
their fault, and with reverence asked him to become their 

W?re r f in their discussion 

were referred to him for settlement. These five hundred 

composed in ten myriads of verses the 
VpadesaSdstra to explain the S4ira Pitalca}^^ Kext thev 

b^tra to explain the V%naya Pitaka; and afterwards 

Altogether they composed thirty myriad of verses in six 
hundred and sixty myriad of words, which thorouohlv 
explamed the three PitaUs. There was no work olm- 
^ , 1 ® “ttlpared with (pfnc^ aioxi) their produe- 

mS *7uis “ S““Uest question, tl.eyexa- 

S worhr‘t“”“® ^^P«3sions. so that 

tneir work has become universally known and is th^r 

resource of all students who have followed them. 


,TT 7 .^'? V'padifa 

{U-^-U-sho)S(istra, viz,, a treatise to 
explam the Satra Pifaka [Su-ta- 
la-tsanp), confirms the explanation 
generally given of the whole class 
of worlp so named. Burnouf (/«- 
trod. Bud. hd., p. 58) regards the 
teiTO as equivalent to “instruction ” 
or explanation of esoteric doctrine.” 
In Nepal the word is applied to the 
J. antra portion of the Buddhist 
wnhngs. It is also used as an 
equivalent for Abhidhanua. The 
ppad&t class of books is the twelfth 
in the duodecimal division of the 
Northern School (Eitel, Handbook, 


'Ta;. ^ - wo - pi -po -iha-lun. 

“ generally called the 
Abhxdharma - miMvibhAskA S'dstra 
It was translated into Chinese by 
Hiuen Tsiang. It is said to be a 

commentary on KatyAyaniputras 

S^iUtra, belonirino- tt* 
the Sarvfistivada class of books. It 
IS m forty-three chapters {vargas), 
438.449 ChiLse 

«« Thousand ancient ; but is taim 
an error? 

Kterally, “branches and leaves 
were investigated; shallow and 
deep places fathomed." 
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Kanishka-raja forthwith ordered these discourses to he 
engraved on sheets of red copper. He enclosed them in 
a stone receptacle, and having sealed this, he raised over 
it a shlpa with tlie Scriptures in the middle. He com- 
manded the Yakshas to defend the approaches to the 
kingdom, so as not to permit the other sects to get these 
idstras and talce them away, with the view that those 
dwelling in the country might enjoy the fruit of this 
labour.^'^ 

Having finished this pious labour, he returned with his 
army to his own capital.**® 

Having left this country by the western gate, he turned 
towards the east and fell on his knees, and again bestowed 
all this kingdom on the priesthood. 

After Kanishka’s death the Kritlya race again as- 
sumed the government, banished the priests, and overthrew 
religion.**® 

The king of Himatala,*®* of the country of To-hu-lo 
(Tukh&ra), was by descent of the ^ilkya race.*®* In t)ie 
Bi,\'-hundredth year after the Nirvdna of Buddha, he suc- 
ceeded to the territory of his ancestor, and his heart was 


The Yakshas oro supernatural 
btiinga employed to guard treasure 
or keep the way to a treasure. 
Sometimes they arc regarded as 
malevolent beings, but not so neces- 
sarily. See General Cunningham, 
Stupa of Bharkui, p. 20 ff. They 
are represented in this work ns 
keeping the four gates of the tUpa. 

itr <■ With a view that they who 
wished to study them should in tho 
country (cAuny) receive instruetjon.” 
1 cannot follow M. Julien’s trans- 
lation, He seems to regard tho 
stitpa as a fanghdrdma or oonTcpt 
in which instruction was given ; and 
he makes Kanisbka give himself to 
study. 

That is, to the capital of 
Gandhfira. 

n« iiThe law of Buddha." The 
Kritiyas or Krityas are defined to 


bo " demons who dig out corpses," 
or explained as ‘'serfs" (persona 
bought, Lrtta). They are said to 
bo either Ynkshakrityna or Manu- 
shakrityas, the former being 
shaped like Yakshas, the latter 
like human beings. The Monusba- 
krityas were those domestic slaves 
whom Madbyfintikn introduced into 
Kojmtr (Eitel, JIandbool, sub voc.) 
See also Cunningham, Ann. Gtog. of 
Ind., p. 93 ; and ante, note 94, p. J $0. 

** Himatala, defined in the text 
08 Sue-than-hia, “under the snowy 
mountains” (see ante, p. 42, n. 139). 

was descend^ from one of 
tho ^kya youths who were driven 
from their country for resisting the 
invosion of Virfldhnka, the account 
of which will be found in the sixth 
book. Hiuen Taiang’a date places 
him about 280 A.D. (note 97, ante). 
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deeply imbued with affection for the law of Buddha.^®® 
Hearing that the Kritiyas had overthrown the law of 
Buddha, he assembled in his land the most warlike 
(courageous) of his knights, to the number of three thou- 
sand, and under the pretence of being merchants laden 
with many articles of merchandise and with valuable 
goods, but having secretly concealed on their persons war- 
like instniments, they entered on this kingdom, and the 
king of tlie country received them as his guests with 
special honour. He ^ then selected five hundred of these, 
men of great courage and address, and armed them with 
swords and provided them with choice merchandise to 
offer to the king. 

Then the king of Himatala, flinging off his cap,^ pro- 
ceeded towards the throne; the king of the Kritiyas, terri- 
fied, was at a loss what to do. Having cut off the king’s 
hG&d, (the. king of Himatala,) said to the officers standing 
below, " I am the king of Himatala, belonging to Tukhfira. 
I was grieved because this low- caste ruler practised such 
outrages; therefore I have to-day punished his crimes; 
but as for the people, there is no fault to be found with 
them,” Having banished the ministers in charge of the 
government to other states and pacified this country, he 
commanded the priests to return, and built a sanghdrdma, 
and there settled them as in old time. Then he left the 
kingdom by the western gate (pass), and when outside he 
bowed do\¥ii with his face to the east, and gave in charity 
to the priesthood (the kingdom). 

As for the Kritiyas, as they had more than once 
been put down by the priests and their religion over- 
turned, in lapse of time their enmity had increased so 
that they hated the law of Buddha, After some years 


“ He planted his heart in the 
law of Buddha, and the streams of 
his affection flowed into the sea of 
the law.” 

-la That is, the king of Himatala. 

If the Symbol in the text ia 


intended for cKhang, it should be 
translated “ flinging away his robe,” 
that is, the robe (or web of rich 
cloth) that concealed the sword. If 
it be maou, then it wotdd be “ fling- 
ing away his cap.” 
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tliey came again into power. This is the reason why at 
the present time this kingdom is not much given to the 
faith and the temples of tlie heretics are their sole 
thought. 

About lo li to the south-east of the new city and to 
the north of the old city,^“ and on the south of a great 
mountain, is a sanghdr&ma with about 300 priests in 
it. In the U 4 ,pci {attached io the convent) is a tooth of 
Buddha in length about an inch and a half, of a yellowish- 
white colour; on religious days it emits a bright light. 
In old days the Kritiya race having destroyed the law of 
Buddha, the priests being dispersed, each one selected his 
own place of abode. On this occasion one ^ramapa, wan- 
dering throughout the Indies to visit and worship the 
relics of Buddha {traces of the Holy One) and to exhibit 
his sincere faith, after a while came to hear that his 
native country was pacified and settled. Forthwith he 
set out on his return, and on his way he met with a 
herd of elephants rushing athwart his path through the 
jungle and raising a trumpeting tumult. The ^ramana 
having seen them, climbed up a tree to get out of their 
way ; then the herd of elephants rushed down to driny^ 
at a pool and to cleanse themselves with the water ; then 
surrounding the tree, they tore its roots, and by force 
dragged it to the ground. Having got the ^ramana, 
they put him on the back of one, aud hurried off to 
the middle of a great forest, where was a sick elephant 
wounded {swollen vnth a sore), and lying on the ground 

General Cunningham says and ^Bnowc^l^edPundI^ithan,aKn^• 
Abu RihSn calle the capital Adieh- iniricorruptionofPuranfidhiahthiina, 
t-an, which is the Sanskrit Adhiah- or “the old chief city." — Anc. Geog. 
thfma or “chief town and that is /tut, p. 93. Conf. Troyer’s jR(f;'atar- 
thc present city of Srinagar, which angint, tome L p. 104, t, iii. pp. 336- 
was built by R-aja PravarasJna 357 ; Jsfol. Res., vol. xv. p. 19 ; L.ts- 
about the beginning of tho sixth sen, Ind. Ale., vol ii. p. 912. The 
century, and was therefore a com- mountain is Hariparvata or Hbr- 
parativcly new place at the time of parvat, now Tofcht-i-Sulimin. 

Hiuen Tsiang’a visit Tlie “ old “ Not to drink, but to draw in 
capital” was about two miles to the water and use it for cooling 
the Eouth-east of Takht-i-SulimflD, themselves. 
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at rest. Taking the hand of the priest, it directed it 
to the place of the hurt, where a rotten {broken) piece 
of bamboo had penetrated. The Sramana thereupon drew 
out the splinter and applied some medicinal herbs, and 
tore up his garment to bind the foot with it. Another 
elephant taking a gold casket, brouglit it to tlie sick 
elephant, who having received it gave it forthwith to the 
Sramana. The Sramana opening it, found in the inside 
Buddha’s tooth. Then all the elephants surrounding him, 
he knew not how to get away. On the morrow, being a 
fast-day, each elephant brought him some fruit for his 
mid-day meal. Having finished eating, tliey carried the 
priest out of the forest a long way (some hundred li), and 
then they set him down, and, after salutation paid, they 
each retired. 

The Sramana coming to the western borders of tlie 
country, crossed a rapid river ; whilst so doing the boat 
was nearly overwhelmed, when the men, consulting to- 
gether, said, “The calamity that threatens the boat is 
owing to the Sramana ; he must be carrying some relics 
of Buddha, and the dragons have coveted them.” 

The master of the ship having examined Qiis goods), found 
the tooth of Buddha. Then the , ‘Sramana, raising up the 
relic, bowed his head, and called to the Nagas and said, “I 
now intrust this to your care ; not long hence I will come 
again and fake it.” Then declining to cross the river,^^'^ 
he returned to the bank and departed. Turning to the river 
he sighed and said, " Hot knowing how to restrain these 
Mga creatures has been the cause of my calamity." Then 
going back to India, he studied the rules of restraining 
dragons, and after three years he returned towards his 
native country, and having come to the river-side he built 
and appointed there an altar. Then the Nagas brought 
the casket of Buddha’s tooth and gave it to the Sramana ; 
the Sramana took it and brought it to this sahghdrdma. 
and henceforth worshipped it. 

That is, he did not land on the other side, but went back in the boat. 
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Fourteen or fifteen li to the south of the saiighdrdma is 
n little saiigMrdma in which is a standing figure of Avn- 
lokiteSvara Bodhisattva. If any one vows to fast till he 
dies unless ho beholds this Bodhisattva, immediately from 
the image it comes forth glorious in appearance. 

South-east of the little saiighdrdma about 30 li or so, 
we come to a great mountain, where there is an old (ruined) 
saiighdrdma, of which the shape is imposing and the ma- 
sonry strong. But now it is in ruins ; there is only left 
one angle where there is a small double tower. Tliere 
are thirty priests or so, who study the Great Vehicle. 
Tliis is where of old SaiVghabhadra, a writer of idstras, 
composed the Shun-ching-H-lun (Nydydnusdra lustra) ; 
on the left and the right of the saiighdrdma are sldpas 
where are enshrined the relics (daHras) of great Arhats. 
The wild beasts and mountain apes gather flowers to offer 
as religious oblations. Throughout the year they continue 
these offerings without interruption, as if it were a tradi- 
tional service. Many miraculous circumstances occur in 
this mountain. Sometimes a stone barrier is split across ; 
sometimes on the mountain-top there remain the traces 
of a horse ; but all things of this sort are only mistaken 
traces of the Arhats and ^rfimanOras, who in troops fre- 
quent this spot, and with their fingers trace these figures, 
as if riding on horses or going to and fro (on foot), and 
this has led to the difficulty in explaining these marks.'® 

Ten li to the east of the saiighdrdma of Buddha's tooth, 
between the crags of a mountain to the north,'^® is a small 

The composed by Seng- Bcure, BecmB to mean that the SrS- 
kia - po-t’o-lo (Sanghabhadm) was manCras who follow the Arhats, or 
called in the first instance Kiu-the-po- thc'^rSinanCras who are Arhats (forit 
liin,or“the/(liirowbichdeBtroysthe appears from one of AfivaghOsha’s 

like hail " (Xnratd). This title sermons (.dtsfract of Four jMtures, 
was employed to denote the power p. 120) that a SrSmancra may arrive 
of the treatise to overturn the Abhi- at this condition), am’iise themselves 
Marma lMia S'dstra composed by by tracing figures of hor.-es on the 
Vasubandhu. The title was after- rucks, and therefore such traces 
wards changed by Vasubandhu him- have no meaning beyond this, 
self to iXydyiSnutdra S'llstra {Shun- That is, as it seems, a range of 

chinri-U-lun). See Book iv. infra. mountains called the Noviha-n 
This passage, which is ob- Kanye. 
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saiiffhdrdmfi.. la old days the great master of Mstras 
called So-kin-ta-lo (Skandhila)'composed here the treatise 
called Ghmg'Ssc-fdn-pi-p'o-shaP'- 

In the little convent is a itdpa of stone about 50 feet 
high, where are preserved the iariras of the bequeathed 
body of an Arhat. 

In former times there was an Arhat whose bodily size 
was very great, and he eat and drank as an elephant. 
People said in raillery, “ He knows well enough how to 
eat like a glutton, but what does he know of truth or 
error?” The Arhat, when about to pass to Mrvdm, 
addressing the people round him, said, “ Hot long hence I 
shall reach a condition of andpadkUcsa, (pithoid a rem- 
na 7 it)P^ I wish to explain how I have attained to the ex- 
cellent law.”^®® The people hearing him again laughed to- 
gether in ridicule. They all came together in an assembly 
to see him put to shame.“* Then the Arhat spoke thus 
to the people : “ I will tell you how, for your advantage, 
my previous conditions of life and the causes thereof. In 
my former birth I received, because of my desert, the body 
of an elephant, and I dwelt in Eastern India, in the stable 
of a king. At this time this country possessed a Shaman 
who went forth to wander through India in search of the 
holy doctrine of Buddha, the various suiras and ddslras 
Then the king gave me to the Shaman. I arrived in this 
country carrying on my back the books of Buddha. Not 
long after this I died suddenly. The merit I had obtained 
by carrying these sacred books eventuated in my being 
born as a man, and then again I died as a mortal.^ But, 

KeBtorcd by Julies to Vib- (gnundtrorh) by which this body 
Jidilid-prakarana-pdda STistra. Conf. (».«., / mytdf) arrived at this ex- 
Jour. AtiaU, ser. iv. tom. xiv, cellent condition, or law. 

No. 7i3;BunyiuNanjIo’8 CaUdorjue, Julion regards this phrase (teh 

Nos. 1277 and 1292. tldh) as equivalent to “success or 

_ W Wou-yu-ni-pan, that is, a con- non-success." It seeins, however, 
dition of freedom from the d:andha$. moro agreeable to the context to 
Childers (/’dZi Diet., p. 526). It translate it ns here — to see him “get 
means perfect or complete iVtr- loss,” i.t., disgraced. 
v&na. See below, note 135. Js’ I died “ with remains that 

I wish to relate the steps is, I died, but waa destined to be re- 

VOL. I. ' L 
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thanks to the merit I possessed, I soon {was hom in the 
sa7nc condition, and) assumed the coloured clothes of a 
hermit. I diligently set after the means of putting off 
(the shacJdcs of existence), and gave myself no repose. 
Thus I obtained tlie six supernatural powers and cut off 
my connection with the three worlds. However, when I 
eat I have preserved my old habits, but every day I mode- 
rate my appetite, and only take one-third of what my body 
requires as nourishment.” Although he thus spoke, men 
were still incredulous. Forthwith he ascended into the 
air and entered on the Samddhi called the hrilliancy of 
flame. From his body proceeded smoke and fire,'“ and 
thus he entered JVirvuna ; his remains (bones) fell to the 
earth, and they raised a .siiipa over them. 

Going north-west 200 li or so of the royal city, we come 
to the saiighdrujna called “ Mai-lin.” It was here the 
master of Msiras called Phrna^^ composed a commen- 
tary on the Vibhushd lustra. 

To the west of the city 140 or 150 li there is a great 
river, on the borders of which, to the north, resting on the 
southern slope of a mountain, is a saiiglidruma belonging 
to the Jlalulsaiiigliika (Ta-chong-pu) school, with about 
100 priests. It was here in old time that Fo-ti-la (Bod- 
hila),^®’ a master of sustras, composed the treatise Tsih- 
chin-lun.^*^ 

From this going south-west, and crossing some moun- 
tains and traversing many precipices, going 700 li or so, 
^ve come to the countrj' Pun-nn-tso (Punach). 

boin, not li:iYiiig got rill of Uicslnn- Julien doubtfully restores TSai-fm 
Mas, or " conditions of individual to Vikritnvnna. 
existence.” In Koto 132 above, we In Chinese, Yuen-inun. 

find just the opposite phrase, “ llbu “ 1 have adopted this restora- 
yu,” i.e., “witliout rtn;ainB,” Ju- tion from .Tulien. • The Chinese 
liin I.ns emitted this jjassoge. rymbols might also be restored to 

™ This hind of miracle is fre- Ijuddhatara. 
quently named in Buddhist books. >*' The Tsih-chin^un is restored 
See /b V. 1353 ff. by Julien doubtfully to Tattvasau- 

I adopt vial /in from Julien. rhaya S'dstra. I Ids treatise be- 
In my text the symbol appears to le longed to the JJabftsaugldka coUec- 
ihavy, but tbeie may be a misprint, tion. 
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PUN-NU-TSO [PUNACH]. 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit, with many 
mountains and river-courses, so that the arable land is very 
contracted. The seed is sown, however, at regular intervals, 
and there are a quantity of flowers and fruits. Tliere are 
many sugar-canes, but no grapes. Amalas,”^ Udumbaras, 
Mochas, &c., flourish, and are gipwn in large quantities 
like woods; they are prized on account of their taste. 
The climate is warm and damp. The people are brave. 
They wear ordinarily cotton clothing. The disposition of 
tlie people is true and upright; they are Buddhists.^'*® 
There are five sanghdrdmas, mostly deserted. There is 
no independent ruler, the country being tributary to 
ICa^mir. To the north of the chief town i.s a saitghdrdma 
with a few priests. Here there is a sidjpa which is cele- 
brated for its miracles. 

Going south-east from this 400 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Ho-lo-she-pu-lo (PAjapuri). 

Ho-lo-she-pu-lo [RAjapuri]. 

This kindgom is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital 
town is about 10 li round. It is naturally very strong, 
with many mountains, hills, and river-courses, which 
cause the arable land to be contracted. The produce 
therefore is small. The climate and the fruits of the soil 
are like those of JPun-nu-tso. The people are quick and 
hasty ; the country has no independent ruler, but is sub- 
ject to KaSmir. There are ten sanghdrdmas, with a very 
small number of priests. There is one temple of Devas, 
with an enormous number of unbelievers. 

m Punacha, or Punach, is de- An-mo-lo is Myrohalan cmhlica, 

scribed by Cunningham {Ane. Geofi., and Meu-che, the plantain. 

128) as a small state, called Punnts They have faith in the three 

by the Kasmtris, bounded on the gems. 

west by the Jhelam, on the north nj identified by Cunningham 
by the Pir Pahohfll range, and on with the petty chiefship of Rajawri 
the east and south-east by the small or EAjapuri. south of Kasmir and 
state of Rajaurl. south-east of Punach (op. cU., p, 129). 
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From the country of Laii-po till this, the men are of a 
coarse appearance, their disposition fierce and passionate, 
their language vulgar and uncultivated, with scarce any 
manners or refinement. They do not properly belong to 
India, hut are frontier people, with barbarous habits. 

Going south-east from this, descending the mountains 
and crossing a river, after 700 li we come to the kingdom 
of Tsih-kia (Takka). 



C 16S ) 


BOOK IV. 


Relates to fifteen countries, viz., (i) Tseh-Ma; (2) Chi-na- 
po-ti; (f) Che-laTirfo-lo ; ( 4 ) K’iu-lu-to ; ( 5 ) She-to-t'vrlo ; 
(6) Po-U-ye-to-lo ; (7) Mo4’u-lo ; (8) Sa-t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo ; 
(g) Surlo-kin-na; ( 10 ) Mo4i-jm-lo ; {li) Po-lo-lci-mo-pu4o ; 
(12) Kiu-pishwong-na; (13) ’0-In-chi4a4o ; (14) Pi4o-shan- 
na; (if) Kie-pi-ta. 

I. Kingdom of Tseh-kia (Take a). 

This kingdom^ is about 10,000 li in circuit. On the east' 
it borders on the river Pi-po-che (VipS.da);2 on the west 
it borders on the Sin-tu river. The capital of the country 
is about 20 li in circuit. The soil is suitable for rice and 
produces much late-sown corn. It also produces gold, 


1 TakkadeiSa, the country of the 
Bilhlkas, is named in the Rdja- 
tarangini (v. 1 50), and said to be a 
part of the kingdom of Gurjjara, 
which KAja Alakhftna was obliged 
to cede to Kasmir between the years 
883 A.D. and 901 A.D. iCunningham, 
Ceog., 149). The Takkas were a 
powerful tribe living near the Che- 
jiab, and were at one time the undis- 
puted lords of the Panjab. The king- 
dom of Tsih-kia is probably, there- 
fore, that of the Takkas. Asi(U. Res., 
vol. XV. pp. 108 fl ; Lassen, I. A., vol. 
i. p. 973. Julien restores it to Tcheka. 
It seems that Hiuen Tsiang kept to the 
south-west fromRdjapuri, and crossed 
theChenAbaftertwodays’ marchnear 
the small town of Jammu or Jambu 
(perhaps the Jayapura of Hwui-lih), 
and then pressed on the next day to 
the town of Sdkala, where he arrived 
the day after. The distance would 
thus be about 700 li, or 140 miles 


(Cunningham’s Ane. Geog., map vi., 
compared with Elphinstone’s map 
{India) ; on this last map the trade 
route is so marked). In the trans- 
lation of Hwui-lih, M. .Julien has 
made the distance from Rajapuri to 
Tcheka to be 200 li (p. 96) ; it 
should be 700 li, as in the original. 
He has also translated how jih by 
to-morrow (lendemain), instead of 
the day after the morrow. 

- The Vipilsa or Vipat, the Biyas 
river, the most eastern of the five 
rivers of the Panjab, the Hyphasis 
('T0a(r«) of Arrian {Anal>., lib. vL> 
c. 8, Ind., cc. 2, 3,4; Diodoros, lib. 
xvii. c. 93). Pliny (lib. vii. c. 17, 
21) and CurtiuB (lib. ix. c, r) call it 
Hyp-asis, and Ptolemy (lib. vii. c. 
i. 26, 27) has Bt)3d(nr, while Strabo 
has'Tirarir. It rises in the Himalaya, 
and, after a course of about 220 
miles, joins the Satlaj south-east of 
Amritsar. 
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silver, tlie stone called copper and iron. Tlie climate 
is very warm, and the land is subject to hurricanes. The 
people are quick and violent, their language coarse and 
uncultivated. For clothing they wear a very sliining 
white fabric which they call Tdaii-chc-yc {KauUya, silk), 
and also morning-red cloth (chau Ma),* and other kinds. 
Few of them believe in Buddha; many sacrifice to the 
heavenly spirits (Divas and sjnrits). There are about ten 
san/fhdrdmas and some hundreds of temples. There were 
formerly in this country inajiy houses of charity (goodness 
or happiness — Ptmyaddlds) for keeping the poor and the 
unfortunate. They provided for them medicine and food, 
clothing and necessaries; so that travellers were never 
badly off. 

To the south-west of the capital about 14 or 15 li we 
come to the old town of ^akala'^ (She-kic-lo). Although 


* The UMt-shih, of which nuch fre- 
quent mention ia made by lliucn 
Taiang, is eaid to be a compound of 
equal porta of copper and oilnminu 
(bilicato of sine). See Julien in foe., 
n. 2. Mcdliurst {Diet. a. v.) calls 
it "native copper." 

* The ehnu-hia robe. This may 
mean cither court-red or morning- 
red ; it may refer to its colour, but 
more probably to its lightness. We 
should have expected a phonetic 
combination in this name, ns in the 
preceding, vir., Kaiiiiya, but c/itiii- 
ilia has no phonetic value, although 
it might be compared with the San- 
skrit tllhh{ma). 

* S.'lkala. Pdnini (iv. 2, 75) has 
Silnkalo, the -dyyaha of Arrian 
(Atiab. Alex., lib. v. c. 22), and pro- 
bably the same place as Ptolemy 
{lib. vii. c. i. 46) designate.^ by 2a- 
yaXa tj roi JJi’duJij/iio. Sikaln occurs 
in the Mahdbhdmta (ii. 1196, viii. 
2033) ns the capital of the Madras. 
Bumouf, Jntrod., pp. 559!.; Jud. 
Ant., vol. i. pp. 22 1. ; Wilson, .kiaaiia 
A nt., pp. J96 f. ; .d». Ra., vol. x v. pp. 
loyf. ; J. A. S. Ben., vol, vi.pp. 57 f. ; 
Lassen, Zeilttfuf. d. K. d. itorg., vol. 
'-P- 353 > vol. iii. pp. 154 f., 212; Iml. 


vol. i.p. Sor. &kala has been 
identified by General Cunningham 
with Sluglawala-Tiba, to the west of 
of the lUivl (due. Geog. 0/ India, p, 
iSo). The capiUl of the country is 
not named by Hiuen THinng. H ap- 
pcara from llwui lih that the pilgrim 
went straight to SAkaln, and did not 
visit the capital, lie places it 14 or 
1 5 li to the north-cast of Siknla. Al- 
though the route taken is differently 
described in "the Life” and in, the 
Si.yu-li, yet in the main it is suili- 
cicntly clear. After leaving’ IlAja- 
puri the pilgrim travels south-west 
for two days, and, crossing the Chc- 
ndb, ho lodged for one night in n 
temple belonging to the heretics just 
outside Jayapura. The second day 
after leaving this town (direction 
not given) ho arrived at SAkal.a. 
Pnxrecding a little way to the e.ast. 
ward of a town called Nilrasiiiiha (the 
nituation of which is not given, but 
was probably a short distance ca.st 
of S^.tknla), he was robbed by bri- 
gands and lodged in a neighbouring 
village ; starting from which on the 
next day, he passed the frontiers <if 
the kingdom of Takka, and readied 
a large town with many thousand 
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its walls are thrown down, the foundations are still firm 
and strong. It is about 20 li in circuit. In the midst 
of it they have built a little town of about 6 or 7 li in 
circuit; the inhabitants are prosperous and rich. This 
was the old capital of the country. Some centuries ago 
there was a king called Mo-hi-lo-kiu-lo (Mahirakula),'’ 
who established his authority in this town and ruled 
over India. He was of quick talent, and naturally brave. 
He subdued all the neighbouring provinces without ex- 
ception.'^ In his intervals of leisure he desired to examine 
tlie law of Buddha, and he commanded that one among 
the priests of superior talent® should wait on him. Now 
it happened that none of the priests dared to attend to 
his command. Those who had few desires and were con- 
tent, did not care about distinction ; those of superior 
learning and high renown despised the royal bounty 
{glitter). At this time there was an old servant in the 
king’s household who had long worn the religious gar- 
ments. He was of distinguished ability and able to enter 
on discussion, and was very eloquent. The priests put 
liim forw’ard in answer to the royal appeal The king 
said, “I have a respect for the law of Buddha, and I 

inhabitants. This was probably river lop. dt., p. 201). But, at any 
Labor, the old Lohilwar (the K 4 vl rate, such a situation agrees with 
was evidently the bound.ary de facto the next measurement of 140 or 150 
of Takka). He remained here one li to Jalandhar. We should thus 
month, and then proceeding east- have a total of 660 li (132 miles) 
ward, he arrived at the capital of a eastward from 6akala to Jftlandhara, 
country Chlnapati, 500 li from 6a- which is as nearly as )>ossible correct 
kala. This was probably the large as projected on General Cunning- 
old town of Patti, lo miles to the ham’s map (op. at. No. vi.) 
west of the Biyas river. About 10 ® For Mahirakula, see ante, Book 

miles south-west of this (the Si-yu- iiL n. l. The interpretation of the 
ki has 500 li by mistake for 50) was name is given by the Chinese editor 
a monastery; this would place us as 7 'a-t«o,i.e., “great tribe or family;” 
at the point of the confluence of the but mahira or mihira signifies “ the 
Biyas and Satlaj rivers. The ques- sun ; ” it should therefore be “ thff 
tion to be settled is whether at this family of the sun.” 
point there is a mountain or a hill ^ The kingdoms of the neighbour- 
round which for a distance of 20 li ing districts all submitted to him. 
monasteries and stUpas could be “Or “eminent virtue;” but tih 
grouped. General Cunningham (virtue) refers to general gifts or 
speaks of this neighbourhood as con- endowments, 
stituting the sandy bed of the Biyas 
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invited from far any renowned priest {to come and instruct 
me), and now the congregation liave put forward this 
servant to discuss with me, I always tliought that 
amongst the priests there were men of illustrious ability ; 
after what has happened to-day what further respect can 
I have for the priesthood ? ” He then issued an edict to 
destroy all the priests through the five Indies, to over- 
throw the law of Buddha, and leave nothing remaining. 

Balfiditya^-raja, king of Magadlia, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddlia and tenderly nourished his people. 
When he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of 
JIahirakula (Ta-tso), he strictly guarded the frontiers of his 
kingdom and refused to pay tribute. Then Mahirakula 
raised ai) army to punish liis rebellion. Baladiiya-rTija, 
knowing his renown, said to his ministers, “I hear that 
these thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them 
{their troops); by tlie permission of ray miiiistei's I will 
conceal my poor person among the bushes of the morass.” 

Having said this, he departed from his palace and 
wandered through the mountains and deserts. Being very 
much beloved in his kingdom, liis followers amounted to 


* BiUditya, explnincd by ytou 
jilt, i.e., the young sun or the rising 
sun. Julien translates it too literally, 
“le Boleil des cn(ant3." Julien has 
observed and corrected the mistake 
in the note, where the symbol is von 
for yeou. With respect to the date 
of BAliiditya, who was contemporary 
with Mahirakula who putSimhn, the 
twenty-third Buddhbt patriarch, to 
death, we are toldthat he wasagrand- 
sim of Buddhagupta (Hwui-lih, p. 
1 50, Julien's trans.), and according 
to General Cunningham (Archaolo .. 
Survey, vol. ix. p. zi) Buddhagupta 
was reigning approximately A.n. 349, 
and his silver coins extend hi* reign 
to A.D. 368. His son was Tatlni- 
gatagupta, and his successor was 
Baliiditya. Allowing fifty years for 
these reigns, we arrive at 420 A.r>. 
for the end, probably, of Baladitya’s 
reign. This, of course, de{)ends on 


the initial date of the Gupta period ; 
if it is placed, as Hr. Oldcnbcrg 
(/nd. Autii]., vol. X. p. 321) suggests, 
A.D. 319, then the reign of Buddha- 
gupta will have to bo brought down 
125 years later, and ho would be 
reigning 493 A.D. ; in this case Blla- 
ditya would be on tho throne too 
late for the dace of Simha, who was 
certainly many years before Buddha- 
dharma (tho twenty-eighth patri- 
arch), who reached Cliina A.D. 520. 
The earlier date harmonises wit!) 
the Chinese records, whicl) state that 
a Life of Vosubandhu, the twenty- 
first patriarch, was written by Ku- 
marajiva A.D. 409, and also that a 
history of the patriarclia down to 
Bimha, whom wo place hypothetically 
about 420 A.D., was translated in 
Cliina A-D. 472 ; both these state- 
ments are possible if the date pro- 
posed bo given to BrJaditya. 
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many myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in 
the islands of the sea, 

Mahirakula-raja, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go attack Bala- 
ditya The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst the 
light cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight, 
sounded the golden drum, and his soldiers suddenly rose 
on every side and took Mahirakula alive as captive, and 
brought him into the presence (of Bdlddiiyd). 

The king Mahirakula being overcome with shame~at~ 
his defeat, covered his face with his robe. Baladitya 
sitting on his throne Avith his ministers round him, 
ordered one of them to tell the king to uncover himself as 
he wished to speak with him. 

Mahirakula answered, "The subject and the master 
have changed places ; that enemies should look on one 
another is useless ; and what advantage is there in seeing 
my face during conversation ? ” 

Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said, 
“ The field of religious merit connected with the three 
precious objects of reverence is a public “ blessing; but 
this you have overturned and destroyed like a wild 
beast. Your religious merit is over, and unprotected by 
fortune you are my prisoner. Your crimes admit of no 
extenuation and you must die.” 

At this time the mother of Baladitya was of wide cele- 
brity on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in 
casting horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill 
Mahirakula, she addressed Baladitya-raja aud said, " I 
have understood that Mahirakula is of remarkable beauty 
and vast wisdom. I should like to see him once.” 

Baladitya-raja (Yeou-jih) ordered them to bring in Mahi- 
rakula to the presence of his mother in her palace. Then 
she said, " Alas ! Mahirakula, be not ashamed ! Worldly 

It may be translated, "an Belonging to the world or crca- 
island of the sea.” tures born in the world. 
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tilings are impermanent; success and discomfiture follow 
one another according to circumstances. I regard myself 
as your mother and you as my son ; remove the covering 
from your face and speak to me.” 

Mahirakula said, “ A little while ago I was prince of a 
victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
ofier my religious services I am ashamed in the presence 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or earth. I 
find no deliverance.^’ Therefore I hide my face with my 
mantle.” The mother'of the king said, “ Prosperity or the 
opposite depends on the occasion ; gain and loss come in 
turn. If you give way to events {things), you are lost; 
but if you rise above circumstances, though you fall, you 
may rise again. Believe me, the result of deeds depends 
on the occasion. Lift the covering from your face and 
speak with mo. I may perlmps save your life.” 

Mahirakula, thanking lier, said, “ I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for govern- 
ment, and so I liavc abused the royal power in inflicting 
puuishment; for tJiis reason I have lost my kingdom. 
But though I am in chains, yet I desire life if only for a 
day. Let me then thank you u'ith uncovered face for 
your offer of safety.” "Whereupon he removed his mantle 
and showed Ids face. The king’s mother said, “ My son 
is well-favoured ; he will die after his years are accom- 
plished." Then she said to Bfiluditya, " In agreement 
with former regulations, it is right to forgive crime and 
to love to give life. Although Mahirakula has long accu- 
mulated sinful actions, yet his remnant of merit is not 
altogether exhausted. If you kill this man, for twelve 

The ancestral sacrifices. This is an obscure sentence ; 

“Perhaps a better translation Julien translates it “ have a care for 
would be : “ In truth I am ashamed ; yourself : you must accomplish the 
whether I cast my eyes downward term of your life." 
or upward, in heaven dr earth I am 
unable to find deliverance." 
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years you will see him with liis pale face before you. I 
gather from his air that he Avill be the king of a small 
country; let him rule over some small kingdominthe north.” 

Then BalS.ditya-rS.ja, obeying his dear mother’s command, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom ; gave him 
in marriage to a young maiden and treated him with ex- 
teme courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left 
and added a guard to escort him from the island. 

Mahirakula-rSja's brother having gone back, estab- 
lished himself in the kingdom. Mahirakula having lost 
his royal estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts, 
and going northwards to Kadmir, he sought there an 
asylum. The king of Ka^mir received him with honour, 
and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small terri- 
tory and a town to govern. After some years he stirred 
up the people of the town to rebellion, and killed the king 
of Ka^mir and placed himself on the throne. Profit- 
ing by this victory and the renown it got him, he went to 
the west, plotting against the kingdom of GandhS.ra. He 
set some soldiers in ambush and took and killed the king. 
He exterminated the royal family and the chief minister, 
overthrew the stupas, destroyed the sanghdrdmas, alto- 
gether one thousand six hundred foundations. Besides 
those whom his soldiers had killed there were nine hun- 
dred thousand whom he was about to destroy without 
leaving one. At this time all the ministers addressed 
him and said, “Great king! your prowess has gained 
a great victor}-^, and our soldiers are no longer engaged in 
conflict. Now that you have punished the chief, why 
would you charge the poor people with fault ? Let us, in- 
significant as we are, die in their stead.” 

The king said, “ You believe in the law of Buddha and 
greatly reverence the mysterious law of merit. Your 
aim is to arrive at the condition of Buddha, and then you 
will declare fully, under the form of JdiaJcas,^ my evil 


That is to say, when they had science they would in future ages de- 
nrrived at the condition of omni- dare how Mahirakula was suffering 
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deeds, for the good of future generations. Now go back 
to your estates, and say no more on the subject.” 

Then he slew three ten myriads of people of the first 
rank by the side of the Sin-tu river; the same number 
of the middle rank he drowned in the river, and the same 
number of the third rank he divided among his soldiers 
(as slaves). Then he took the wealth of the country he 
had destroyed, assembled his troops, and returned. But 
before the year was out he died.^® At the time of his 
death there was thunder and hail and a thick darkness ; 
the earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. Then the 
holy saints said in pity, " For having killed countless vic- 
tims and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has now 
fallen into the lowest hell,” where he shall pass endless 
ages of revolution.” “ 

In the old town of ^akala (She-ki-lo) is a sanff- 
hdrdma with about loo priests, who study the Little 
Vehicle. In old days Vasubandhu (Shi-t’sin) Bodhisattva 
composed in this place the treatise called Shing-i-tai 
(Paramdrthasatya ^dstrd). 

By the side of the convent is a sl'Apa, about 200 feet 
high ; on this spot the four former Buddhas preached the 
law, and here again are the traces of their walking to and 
fro (king-king). 

To the north-west of the saiigkdrdma, 5 or 6 li is a 
sidga about 200 feet high built by Aihka-raja. Here also 
the four past Buddhas preached. 

About 10 li to the north-east of the new capital we 
come to a st-dpa of stone about 200 feet in height, built 
by A^oka. This is where Tathagata, when be was going 

under some form of birth or other, It is the lowest of the places of 
in consequence of his evil deeds, torment. See Catena of Buddhist 
This was <.ne of the methods of Scriptures, p. 59. 

Buddha’s teaching. “ This may also- mean that his 

The expression tsufo means "to torments even then, t.c., after this 
wither away like a falling leaf.” punishment, would not be finished. 

The lowest hell is the Wu-kan- The Buddhist idea of the suffering 
ti-yiih, the hell without interval in Avtchi was not connected with 
(ciiicAt), i.e., without interval of its eternal duration. See Eitel, 
rest, a place of incessant torment. Handbook, sub voc. 
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nortluvard on his work of conversion, stopped in the 
middle of the road. In the records of India (In-iu-Ici) it 
is said, “ In this stiXpa are many relics ; on holidays they 
emit a bright light.” 

Prom this^® going east 500 li or so, we come to Chi- 
na-po-ti (Chinapati) country. 


ChI-NA-PO-TI (CniNAPATl).2° 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, The capital is 
about 14 or 1 5 li round. It produces abundant harvests ; 
the fruit trees are thinly scattered. The people are con- 
tented and peaceful; the resources of the country are 
abundant. The climate is hot and humid ; the people ai e 
timid and listless. They are given to promiscuous study, 
and there are amongst them believers and the contrary. 
There are ten sanghdrdvias and eight DSva temples. 

Pormerly, when Kanishka-rSja was on the throne, his 
fame spread throughout the neighbouring countries, and 
his military power was recognised by all. The tributary 
princes^ to the west of the {Yellow) Eiver, in recogni- 
tion of his authority, sent hostages to him. Kanishka- 
rSja having received the hostages, he treated them with 
marked attention. During the three seasons of the year 


That is, from ^akala ; not from 
the large city (Labor) on the fron- 
tiers of Takka, as V. de St. Martin 
states 330). 

^ The country of Chinapati ap- 
pears to have stretched from the 
BAvi to the Satlaj. General Cun- 
ningham places the capital at Chino 
or Chinigari, ii miles north of 
Amj-Itsar- [Arch. Survey, vol. xiv. p. 
54^). This situation does not agree 
with the subsequent bearings and 
distances. It is, for example, some 
60 miles (300 li) north-west from 
Sultanpur (Tamasavana) instead of 
10 miles (50 li) : moreover, Jalan- 
dhara bears south-e.ast from Chino 
instead of north-east, and the dis- 
tance is nearly 70 miles instead of 
2S or 30. The situation of the large 


and very old town called Patti or 
Pati, 10 miles to the west of the 
Biyas river and 27 to the north-east 
of Kasftr, appears to suit the 
measurements and bearings - as 
nearly as possible [Anc. Qeog. Ind., 
p. 200). It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the distances in General 
Cunningham’s maps in the Anc. 
(Jeoy. of Ind., and the volume of the 
A rrh. Survey do not agree. 

^ Literally, sowing and reaping 
are rich and productive. 

I translate it thus after Julien, 
as there is some obscurity in the 
text. It might, perhaps, be rendered 
“the united tribes of the Fan 
people.” The Fan were Tibetans or 
associated tribes. 
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lie appointed them separate establishments, and afforded 
them special guards of troops,^ This country was the 
residence of the hostages during the winter. Tliis is the 
reason why it is called Chinapati,-^ after the name of the 
residence of the hostages. 

There existed neither pear nor peach in this kingdom 
and throughout the Indies until the hostages planted them, 
and therefore the peach is called CMndni, and the pear is 
called Clnnardjapuira.^ For this reason the men of this 
country have a profound respect for the Eastern land. 
Moreover (whm they saio me) they pointed with their 
fingers, and said one to another, “ This man is a native of 
the country of our former ruler.-® 

To the south-east of the capital 500 li or so, we come 
to the convent called Ta-mo-su-fa-na (dark forest, i.e., Td- 
masavana). There arc about 300 priests in it, who study 
the docrine of the Sarvastivfida school. Tliey {the congre- 
gation) have a dignified address, and are of conspicuous 
virtue and pure life. They are deeply versed in the teacli- 
ing of the Little Vehicle. The 1000 Buddhas of the Ehad- 
rakalpa will e.xplain, in this country, to the assembly of 
the DCvas the principles of the excellent law. 

Three hundred years after the Mrvdija of Buddha the 


® LilerMy, "Sovt bdWiczs stood 
on guard,” i.e., they had {our suldicrs 
outside their quarters to protect 

=* Rendered in a note "Tangfun^, 
i. e., " lord of China ; ” this seems to 
show that Pali is the right restora- 
tion of po-ti (compare Cunningham, 
Arch, filin’, of Indin, vol. xiv. p. 54). 
The fact of the name China being 
given to this country on account of 
the hostages confirms the restoration 
of Charaka to Scrika, ante. Book i 
p. i;7, n. 203. 

=5 Cunningham remarks that there 
can be no doubt of the introduction 
of the China peach, as in the north- 
west of India it is still knotvn by 
that name (op. cit., p. 54). 


•* That is, of Kanishka and hh 
associates. They belonged to the 
Gushftn tribe of the YueT-chi, who 
came originally from the borders of 
Chino. See ante, p. 56, n. 200. 

^ In the life of Hiuen Tsiang by 
Hwui-lih, the distance given from 
the capital of Chlnapati to the con- 
vent of “the dark forest" is 50 li 
(Book ii. p. 102, Julien’s transla- 
tion). This is prokably the correct 
distance : the 500 li in the text is 
an error of the copyist. The con- 
vent is fixed by General Cunning- 
ham at SQltanpur or Dalla Sultan- 
pur. It is one of the largest towns 
in the Jfilaudhara Doab (op. cit, p. 
55 ). 
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master of iAstras called Katyayana composed here the 
Fa-chi-lun {Alhidhamiajfidna-prastMna ^dsira)P 

In the convent of tlic dark forest there is a stAjya about 
200 feet high, -which was erected by A^oka-raja. By its 
side are traces of the four past Buddhas, -where they sat 
and walked. There is a succession of little stApas and 
large stone houses facing one another, of an uncertain 
number ; here, from the beginning of the kalpa till now, 
saints wjio have obtained the fruit (o/Arhats) have reached 
M 7 -vdna. To cite all would be difficult. Their teeth and 
bones still remain. The convents gird the mountain ^ for 
about 20 li in circuit, and the st-Apas containing relics 
of Buddha are hundreds and thousands in number; they 
are crowded together, so that one overshadows the other. 
Going north-east from this country, 140 or 150 li, we 
come to the country of Che-lan-ta-lo (Jalafidhara), 

ChE-LAN-T’O-LO (JALAifDIIAKA). 

This kingdom is about 1000 li from east to west, and 
about 800 li from north to south. The capital is 12 
or 13 li in circuit. The land is favourable for the cultiva- 

“ This work was translated into teeth and bones still exist around 
Chinese by Sanghaduva and an- the sangharinia ; ” or, if the second 
other in A.D. 383. Another trans- reading be adopted, the rendering 
Intion was made by Hiuen Tsiang would be “ the teeth and bones 
657. If the usual date of Bud- etill exist all round, from (ijau) the 
dha’s Afri’dna be adopted (viz., 400 Jda-lan, for a circuit of 20 li,” &c. 
years before Kanishka), KatyAyann Perhaps the first correction is prefer- 
woufd have flourished in the first able. I am satisfied the reading, ns 
century or about 20 b.o. See -Weber, it is, is corrupt. 

Sansk. Liter., p. 222. His work was JAlandhara, a well - known 

the foundation of the Ahliidharma- place in the Panjfvb (lat. 31° 19' N., 
i^hdvibhdsM S'ustra, composed dur- long. 75® 28' E. ) We may therefore 
ing the council under Kanishka. (See safely reckon from it in testing 
Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue of Bud- Hiuen Tsiang’s figures. Prom Sul- 
dhut Triini; No. 1263). tilnpur to Jillandhara is as nearly as 

® There is probably a false read- possible 50 miles north-east. Hiuen 
ing in the text, either (1) Shan, a Tsiang gives 150 or 140 li in the 
mountain, is a mistake for sang, same direction. Assuming the 
which would give us sang-kia-lan, capital of Chinapati to be 50 li 
“sanghanlma,” instead of kta-lan, north-west of Sultftnpur, that dis- 
or else (2) shan is for you, a very tance and bearing would place us 
common misprint. In the first case on the right bank of the Biy-As 
the translation would then be “the river, near the old town of Patti. 
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tion of cereals, and ifc produces much rice. The forests 
are thick and umbrageous, fruits and flowers abundant. 
The climate is warm and moist, the people brave and 
impetuous, but their appearance is common and rustic. 
The houses are rich and well supplied. There are fifty con- 
vents, or so ; about 2000 priests. They have students both 
of the Great and Little Vehicle. There are three temples 
of Ddvas and about 500 heretics, who all belong to tlie 
I’ii^upatas {cindcr-sprinHed). 

A former king of this land showed great partiality for 
tlie heretics, but afterwards, having met with an Arhat 
and heard the law, he believed and understood it. There- 
fore the king of Mid-India, out of regard for his sincere 
faith, appointed him sole inspector of the affairs of reli- 
gion (the three ffcml) throughout the five Indies. Making 
light of party distinctions (this or that), with no preference 
or dislike, he examined into the conduct of the priests, and- 
probed their behaviour -with wonderful sagacity. The 
virtuous and the well-reported of, he reverenced and 
openly rewarded ; the disorderly he punished. Where- 
ever there were traces of the holy one (or, ones), he built 
either stupas or sahghdrAmas, and there was no place 
within the limits of India he did not visit and inspect. 

Going north-east from this, skirting along some high 
mountain passes and traversing some deep valleys, follow- 


Reckoning back to Sftkala, the db- 
tance (Cunningham’s Anc. Gcog. 
hid., map vi.) is just loo miles 
north of west. Hiuen Tsiang gives 
500 li west. From this it seems 
tlmt the computation of fire li to the 
mile b, in this part of India at 
least, a safe one. For a full ac- 
count of Jfilahdhara and its impor- 
tance, see Cunningham (op. dt., pp. 
'37 ff'l It is sometimes stated 
that the council under Kanbhka 
was held in the J.'-ilaiidhara convent, 
that is, the Tamasavana SanghS- 
rama CV". de St. M.artin, Mimoire, 
P-333 The fact that KatySyana 
lived and wrote in this establbh- 


ment, and that the great work of 
the council was to write a com- 
mentary on his iustra, would so 
far be in accord with the statement. 
Hiuen Tsiang on his return journey 
was accompanied to Jalahdhara by 
Udita, the king of North India, 
who made this liis capital (I'ic, p. 
260). Shortly after this a Shaman, 
Yuan-chiu, from China stopped here 
four years, studying Sanskrit with 
the hlung king, perhaps the same 
Udita (J.Jl. A. S., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 
563). The way through Kairisa wa? 
shortly after this time (664 A.D.) 
occupied by the Arabs {oja. cit., p. 
«564)- 
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ing a dangerous road, and crossing many ravines, going 
700 li or so, we come .to the country of K’iu-lu-to 
(Kulhta). 

K’iu-lu-to (Kul^tta). 

This country®^ is about 3000 li in circuit, and sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains. The chief town is 
about 14 or 15 li round. The land is rich and fertile, and 
the crops are duly sown and gathered. Flowers and fruits 
are abundant, and the plants and trees afford a rich vege- 
tation. Being contiguous to the Snowy Mountains, there 
are found here many medicinal (roots) of much value. Gold, 
silver, and copper are found here — fire-drops (crystal) and 
native copper (tcou). The climate is unusually cold, and 
hail or snow continually falls. The people are coarse and 
common in appearancey and are much afflicted with 
goitre and tumours. Their nature is hard and fierce ; they 
greatly regard j ustice and bravery. There are about twenty 
sangMrdmas, and 1000 priests or so. They mostly study 
the Great Vehicle; a few practise (the 'rules of) other 
schools (nikdyas). There are fifteen Deva temples : diffe- 
rent sects occupy them without distinction. 

Along the precipitous sides of the mountaiiis and 
hollowed into the rocks are stone chambers which face 
one another. Here the Aidiats dwell or the Rfshis stop. 

In the middle of the country is a stidpa built by A^oka- 
raja. Of old the Tathfigata came to this country with his 
followers to preach the law and to save men. This siiipa 
is a memorial of the traces of his presence. 

Going north from this, along a road thick with dangers 
and precipices, about 1800 or igooli, along mountains and 
valleys, we come to the country of Lo-u-lo (Lahul).“2 

North of this 2000 li or so, travelling by a road dan- 

3 ' Kuiat.a, the district of Kulu in sur la Giag. Grcc., pp. 300 f. The 
the upper valley of the Biyils river, present capital is Sultanpur (Cun- 
It is also called KOluka and Kolflta, ningham). The old capital was 
— RdmCiy., iv. 43, 8; Bflh. Sailih., called Nagara or Nagarkot. 
xiv. 22, 29 ; Wilson, Jlind. Tlicat., Lahul, the Lho-yal of the Ti- 

vol, ii, p. 165 ; Saint-Martin, Etude betans. 

VOL. I. M 
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gerous and precipitous, where icy winds and flying snow 
{assajiU the traveller), we come to the country of Mo-lo- 
fi o (called also San-po-ho).“ 

Leaving tlie country of K’iu-lu-to and going south 700 
li or so, passing a great mountain and crossing a wide 
river, we come to the country of She-to-t’u-lo (Satadru). 


Siie-to-t’u-lu (Satadru), 

Tliis country is about 2000 li from cast to west, and 
borders on a great river. The capital is 17 or 18 li in 
circuit. Cereals grow in abundance, and there is very 
much fruit. Tliere is an abundance of gold and silver 
found here, and precious stones. For clotliing the people 
wear a very bright silk stufT; their garments are elegant 
and rich. The climate is warm and raoi.st. The manners 
of the people are soft and agreeable ; the men are docile 
and virtuous. The high and low take their proper place. 
Tliey all sincerely believe in the law of Buddha and show 
it great respect. Within and without the royal city there 
are ten sanrjhdrdmas, but the halls are now deserted and 
cold, and there are but few priests. To the South-east of 
the city 3 or 4 li is a slilpa about 200 feet high, which 
was built by A^oka-nlja. Beside it are the traces where 
the four past Buddhas sat or walked. 

Going again from this south-west about 800 li, we 
oome to the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo (Paryfitra). 


“ Tills country is also called 
San-po-lio (Sainpnha!). — C/i. Ed. 
The suggestion of General Cun- 
ningham that Mo-Io-so should be 
read Alarpo (Mo-lo-po, St. Martin, 
JUm., p. 331) is quite admissible. 
Mndo is equal to mar, and the sym- 
bol so is often mistaken for pn. 
The province of Ladfik is called 
Alar-po, or tlie “ red district.” from 
the colour of the soil. The dis- 
t.mce given by Hiuen Tsiang 
viz., 4600 li from Jfllandhara, is no 
doubt much in eNcess of the straight 
route to Ladilk, but as he went no 
further than KulCta himself,' the 
otlier distances, viz., 1900+2000 li, 


must have been gathered from hear- 
say. Doubtless the route would bo 
intricate and winding. 

=■< S.atadru— also spelt Sutudri.Sa- 
tudri, and Sitadrus, ‘‘ flowing in a 
hundred branches" — the name of tlie 
Satlaj (Gerard’s A'ooruneiir, p. zS). 
It is the Hesidrus (or Hesudrus?) of 
I’liny (//. N., lib. vi.' c. 17, 21) and 
the Znpddpot or ZaSdS/iijt of Ptolemy 
(lib. vii. c. I, 27, 42). See Lassen, 
Jnd. Alt., vol. i. p. iJ. It also ap- 
pears to have been the name of .a 
kingdom of whicli Sarhind was pro- 
bably the chief town, referred to in 
the text. 
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PO-LI-YE-TO-LO (PaRYATKA). 

This country jg about 3000 li in circuit, aud the capital 
about 14 or 15 li. Grain is abundant and late udieat. 
There is a strange kind of rice gi'own here, wbicli ripens 
after sixty days.^® There are many oxen and sheep, few 
flowers and fruits. The climate is warm and fiery, the 
manners of the people are resolute and fierce.®^ They do 
not esteem learning, and are givefn to honour the heretics. 
The king is of the Vai^ya caste; he is of a brave and 
impetuous nature, and very warlike. 

There are eight saiiglidrdmas, mostly ruined, with a very 
few priests, who study the Little Vehicle. There are 
ten DSva temples witli about 1000 followers of different 
sects. 

Going east from this 5CX) li or so, we come to the 
country ofMo-t’ii-lo (Mathura). 


klo-x’u-LO (Mathura). 

The kingdom of Mo-t'u-lo is about 5000 li in circuit. 
The capital is 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
aud fit for producing grain {sowing and rcaj^ing). They 
give principal care to the cultivation of 'An-mo-lo (trees), 


PArj-.'ltra is said in the next 
section to be 500 li (loO miles) west 
of Mathura or Muttra. Thi.s would 
favour the restor.ation of the Chinese 
Po-li-ye-to-lo to ViiAta or Bairat. 
The distance and bearing from Sar- 
hind, however, given in the text, do 
not agree with this. Bairat is some 
220 miles south of Sarhind. 

_ Julicn states (p. 206, n. 3) that 
this is a species of “ dry rice ” or 
“mountain rice,” called Tchcn- 
ifh'inrj-tao, which, according to a 
Chinese account, ripens in this 
period of time. 

^ The people of Viriita were al- 
ways famous for their valour; hence 
Manu directs that the van of an 
army should be composed of men of 


Matsya or Virfita (amongst other^. 
Cunningham, Anc. Geog. Jnd., p. 341, 
^ MathurA, on the Yamuna, in 
the ancient Sdrasunaka district, lat. 
27° 2S' N., long. 77° 41' E. For a 
description of the Buddhist remains 
discovered in the neighbourhood 
of this city, see Cunningham, 
Archccol. Surv. of India, vol. i. pp. 
231 ff., and vol, iii. p, 131!. ; Growse’ii 
Mathura (2d ed.), jip. 95-116 ; hid. 
Ant., vol. vi. pp. 216 f. It is the 
MiOopa of Arrian [hid., c. 8) and 
Pliny {II. N., lib. vi. c. 19, .s. 22), 
and the M65ot<pa ■q t&p Ocitsp of Pto- 
lemy (lib. vii. e. l, 49). Conf. Las- 
sen, /, A., vol. i. p. 158 ; IMh. Satith., 
iv. 26, xvi. 17; Panini, iv, 2,82; 
Burnuuf, Intr., pp. 130, 336. 
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which grow in clusters®® like forests. These trees, though 
called by one name, are of two kinds ; the small species, 
the fruit of which, when young, is green, and becomes 
yellow as it ripens; and the great species, the fruit of 
which is green throughout its growth. 

This country produces a fine species of cotton fabric 
and also yellow gold. The climate is warm to a degree. 
The manners of the people are soft and complacent. They 
lilm to prepare secret stores of religious merit.*® They 
esteem virtue and honour learning. 

There are about twenty saiiglidrdmas with 2000 priests 
or so. They study equally the Great and the Little 
Vehicles. There are five Dova temples, in which sectaries 
of all kinds live. 

There are three stupas built by A^oka-rfij a. There are very 
many traces of the four past Buddhas here. There are 
also st'upas to commemorate the remains of the holy follow- 
ers of Sdkya Tathlgata, to wit, of Sfiriputra (She-li-tseu), 
of Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu), of Pfirnainaitra- 
yanlputra (Pu-la-na-mei-ta-li-yen-ni-fo-ta-lo), of TJpUli 
(Yeu-po-li), of Ananda (’ 0 -nan-to), of Rahula (Lo-bu-lo), 
of Manju^ri(Man-chu-sse-li),andsfiJpas of other B&dhi- 
sattvas. Every year during the three months in which long 
fasts are observed,*® and during the six fast-days of each 
month, the priests resort to these various st'cLpas and pay mu- 
tual compliments ; they make their religious offerings, and 
bring many rare and precious objects for presents. Accord- 
ing to their school they visit the sacred object {figure) of 
their veneration. Those who study the Abhidharma honour 
^riputra; those who practise meditation honour Mudga- 
laputra ; those who recite the sdtras honour Pilrnamai- 

I have translated the phrase that the merit acquired is mysterious 
la-chin, “ in clusters ; ” literally it or for the future world, 
would be “family clusters.” The "Bequeathed traces;” not 

Amala or Amalaka is a kind of My- necessarily foot - marks, but any 
robalan, Emblica ojjtcinalis, Oacrtn mark or trace. 

(Petersb. Diet.) or Phyllaul?ius cm- The ist, 5th, and 9th month— 

Uica (Wilson). Julien. 

*' The phrase in the text denotes 
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travanlputra;« those who study the Ftnay« teverence 
Upaii. ^All the Bhikshunis honour Ananda. the Siama- 
bLs« honour PAhula; those who study the Great 
Vehicle reverence the BMhisattvas. On these days they 
honour the st 4 pas with offerings. They spread out {d^- 
vlay) their jeweUed banners ; the rich {prmov^) coverings 
(paLols) are crowded together as network ; the smoke of 
incense rises in clouds ; and flowers are scattered in every 
direction like rain; the sun and the moon are conceded 
as by the clouds which hang over the moist vaUeys. The 
king of the country and the great ministers apply them- 
selves to these religious duties with zeal.« 

To the east of the city about 5 or 6 h we come to a 

Hardy, i«an. pp. 5 phrase used in connection with 

•’* ?QO Z'. the Ttoasavann convent {m P- 

C/un* Sudd^j P* 9 > 174) I have aiipposcd ^h&t shdu 

panna, not ^ not corrupt, the most satisfactory 

as the nver Jainna , ? .. mounds had been excavated, 

eastern side of ‘h? ^ Se S of mon^ina were, for 

town. But in the second place, the 
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through a valley, as by gates. This was constructed by 
llie honourable Upagupta.*^ There is in it a con- 
taining tlic nnil-parings of the Tathagnta, 

To the north of the mfigMrdma, in a cavern {or between 
two high banks), is a stone house about 20 feet high and 30 
feet wide. It is filled with small wooden tokens {slip:;) four 
inches long.^® Here the honourable Upagupta preached; 
when he converted a man and wife, so that they both ar- 
rived at {confronted) the fniit of Arhatship, he placed one 
.slip (m this hou.ee). He made no record of those who 
attained this condition if tliey belonged to diflerent 
families or separate castes {(rihcj!). 

Twenty-four or five li to the south-east of the stone 
house there is a great dry marsh, by the side of which 
is a stiipa. In old days the Tathagata walked to and fro 
in this placo, At this time a monkey holding (a of) 
honey oflercd it to Iluddha. liuddha hereupon ordered 
him to mingle it with water, and to distribute it every- 
where among the great assembly.'^ The monkey, filled 


VpajaipOv (Yu-pokiii-lrt, 5 n 
Chinose Kiii-liii, mul in 
Xrv!il;il.tnl, n Sitiira by birth, cntcrod 
nil n monimlic life wlirn ncvrntwn 
ynars olil, lirc.-iiiic nn Arh.it threo 
yiMrs later, and cnnijufrcd Mlira in 
n personal conU-ah He laboured in 
Malliur.'i as tlio fourth patriarcii. 
(Ivitvl, //onrftoot. s. 40 C.) The p«T- 
sonal contest alluded to Is related 
fully as an AratltSua by Ass'nKbftdm 
in his sermons. Milra found Upa. 
(,'upU lost in meditation, and placi-d 
a wreath of fiowers on his heait 
On rctuminf; to consciousness, and 
finding liiinsclf thus crowned, he 
entered npfain into tamiidM, to see 
who had done the deed. Finding it 
was MAra, he cau.sed a dead body to 
fasten iUelf round .MAra’s neck, 
Xo power in beaven or earth could 
disentangle it. Finally MAra re- 
turned to Upagupta, confessed hie 
fault, and prayed him to free him 
from the corji.se. Up.agupt.a c<in- 
aented on condition that he (MAra) 
\lS3uld e\hibil himself under the form 


of Buddha "with all his marks." 
MAra docs so, and Upagupt.1, over- 
jKiwercd by the magnificence of tho 
(8upi>o«fd) Iluddlia, falls domi before 
bim in worship. Tlie tableau then 
closes amid a terrific storm. Uji.a- 
gnpta is B|>oken of as "a Bmhilia 
without in-arks" tAlnli}ianal.n Jluil- 
ilhah ). — Bumouf, lutrtd., p. 336, 
n. 4. Sw also Fo-sWhing.thxn I'm'/, 
p. xii. He is not known to the 
Southern school of Ihnldliism. Jfe 
is made a contemporary of As< 5 ka 
by the X'ertbem school, and pl.aced 
one hundred years after the A’l'e- 
nJno. Conf. Kdkins, Chin. Hutl- 
til, ism, pp. 67-70 ; levssen, Ind.All., 

*’ Literally, “four-inch wootlen 
tokens fill iip its interiorf" But 
according to anotlier account ( lion;/ 
vHh, § 177). the tokens or rods were 
used at the cn-mation of Upagupt-a. 

^ Mr. Growse would identify this 
spot with Damd.ama mound near Sa- 
mi JamAlpur, “ at snme dist.ancc to 
the south-east of the Ittlra, the tradi- 
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with joy, fell into a deep hole and was killed. By the 
power of liis religious merit he obtained birth as a man. 

To the north of the lake not very far, in the midst of a 
great wood, aa-e the traces of the four former Buddhas 
walking to and fro. By the side are siilpas erected to 
commemorate the spots where Sariputra, Mudgalaputia, 
and others, to the number of 1250 great Arhats, practised 
samddhi and left traces thereof. The Tathagata, when in 
the world, often traversed tliis country preaching the law. 
On the places where he stopped there are monuments 
(trees or posts) with titles on them. 

Going north-east 500 li or so, we come to the country 
of Sa-t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo (SthS,n6^vara). 

Sa-T’a-NI-SHI-FA-LO (STHANfi^VARA). 

This kingdom is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital 
20 li or so. The soil is rich and productive, and abounds 
with grain (cereals). The climate is genial, though hot. 
The manners of the people are cold and insincere. The 
families are rich and given to excessive luxury. They 
are much addicted to the use of magical arts, and greatly 
honour those of distinguished ability in other ways. Most 
of the people follow after worldly gain ; a few give tliem- 
selves to agricultural pursuits. There is a large accumu- 
lation here of rare and valuable merchandise from every 
quarter. There are three sanghdrdmas in this country, 
with about 700 priests. They all study (pi'actise or use) 

tional site of ancient MathurA”— understood, “ to give it everywhere,” 
Growse’s Mathura (2d ed.), p. loo ; &c. 

Cunningham, Ax-c1i. ,Sui\ Rep., vol. i. The pilgrim probably left Ma- 

p. 233. The legend of the monkey thura and travelled back by his 
is often represented in Bauddha former route till he came to Hansi, 
sculptures (see Ind. Ant., vol. ix. p. where he struck off in a north-west 
114). In this translation I follow direction for about 100 miles to 
J ulien. The literal rendering is, Thanesvar or Sthanesvara. This is 
“ Buddha ordered a water-mingling one of the oldest and most cele- 
everywhere around the great as- brated places in India, on account 
sembly.” The “great assembly” of its connection with the Prindua. 
is the Saihghd or congregation, SeeCunningham, A 7if. Geo/. o//ridtu, 
generally represented as 1250 in p. 331 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i. 
number. Probably the verb shi is p. 153, n; Hall, Vdsavadattd, p. 51. 
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the Little Vehicle. There are some hundred DCva temples, 
and sectaries of various kinds in gi-eat number. 

On every side of the capital within a precinct of 200 li 
in circuit is an area called by the men of this place “ the 
land of religious merit.” This is what tradition states 
about it : — In old time there were two kings “ of the five 
Indies, between whom the government was divided. They 
attacked one another’s frontiers, and never ceased fighting. 
At length the two kings came to the agreement that they 
should select on each side a certain number of soldiers to 
decide the question by combat, and so give the people rest. 
But the multitude rejected this plan, and would have none 
of it. Tlien the king (0/ (his country) reflected that the 
people are difficult to please (to deal with), A miraculous 
power (re spirit) may perhaps move them (to action)", some 
project (out-of-the-way plan) may perhaps settle (establish) 
them in some right course of action. 

At this time there was a Bnlhman of great wisdom and 
high talent. To him the king sent secretly a present of 
some rolls of silk, aud requested him to retire within his 
after-hall (private apartment) and there compose a religious 
book which he might conceal in a mountain cavern. 
After some time,'^ when the trees had grown oyer (the 
mouth of the cavern), the king summoned his ministers 
before him ns he sat on his royal throne, and said : 
"Ashamed of my little virtue in the high estate I occupy, 
the ruler of heaven “ (or, of Devas) has been pleased to 
reveal to me in a dream, and to confer upon me a divine 
book which is now concealed in such-and-such a mountain 
fastness and in such-and-such a rocky corner.” 


This is also called the Dhaima- 
k«h6tra, or the “holy land;” and 
Kuni-kshCtra, from tho number of 
holy places connected with the Kau- 
rovas and Pindavaa, and with other 
heroes of antiquity. For some re- 

marks on the probable extent of this 
district, see Anc. Geog. of India, p. 
333 , Arch. Sur. of India, vol. ii. pp. 
212 f., and voL xiv. p. loo; Thom- 


son, Shagarad. Gttd, c. i. n. 2 ; Las- 
sen, lad. Alt., vol. i. p. 133. 

“ That is, tho kinp of tho Kurus 
and of tho Pfindus. The struggle be- 
tween these two families forms the 
Bubject of the great SanslAit epic, 
the Mahdbhdrata. 

Some years and months after. 

This is the general title givea 
to Sakra or Indrn, Sakradcvcudia. 


I 
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On tliis an edict was issued to searcli for this book, and 
it was found underneath the mountain hushes. The high 
ministers addressed their congratulations (to the hing) and 
ihe people were overjoyed. The king then gave an ac- 
count of the discovery to those far and near, and caused all 
to understand the matter ; and this is the upshot of his 
message : " To birth and death there is no limit — no end 
to the revolutions of life. There is no resctie from the 
spiritual abyss (in which we are immersed). But now by 
a rare plan I am able to deliver men from this suffering. 
Around this royal city, for the space of 200 li in circuit, 
was the land of ‘ religious merit ’ for men, apportioned by 
the kings of old. Years having rolled away in great 
numbers, the traces have been forgotten or destroyed. 
Men not regarding spiritual indications (religion) have 
been immersed in the sea of sorrow without power of 
escape. What then is to be said ? Let it be known (from 
the dtivine revelation given) that all those of you who shall 
attack the enemy’s troops and die in battle, that they shall 
be born again as men ; if they kill many, that, free from 
guilt,®® they shall receive heavenly joys. Those obedient 
grandchildren and pious children who assist (attend) their 
aged parents®^ in walking about this land shall reap 
happiness (merit) without bounds. With little work, a 
great reward.®® WJio would lose such an opportunity, 
(sinee) when once dead, our bodies fall into the dark intri- 
cacies of the three evil ways ? ®® Therefore let every man 
stir himself to the utmost to prepare. good works.” 

On this the men hastened to the conflict, and regarded 
death as deliverance.®® The king accordingly issued an 

This differs from Julien’s ver- but the allusion is probably to those 
aion; the literal translation is “many who attend to the wounded or the 
slain, guiltless, they shall receive the bereaved. 

happiness of heaven as their reward There may be a reference to 

{merit).'" It seems to imply that if mourning for distent relatives, im- 
they shall be killed after slaying plying that this also shall be re- 
jnany of the enemy, they shall h« warded. 

bom in heaven. ® /•«•, of hell, of famished demons. 

Or, " their relations and the and of brutes, 
aged.” It is an obscure passage, The phrase ju kwei, “as re- 
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edict and summoned liis braves. T!ie two countries 
engaged in conflict, and tbe dead bodies were heaped 
together as sticks, and from that time till now the plains 
are everywhere covered with their hones. As this relates 
to a very remote period of time, the hones are very lavgd 
ones.®^ Tlie constant tradition of the country, therefore, 
lias called this “ the field of religious merit ” (or “ happi- 
ness ’’). 

To the north-west of the city 4 or 5 li is a stt!pa about 
300 feet high, which was built by A^oka-rfija. The bricks 
are all of a yellowish red colour, very bright and shining, 
within is a pock measure of the relics of Buddha. From 
the sh'ipa is frequently emitted a brilliant light, and many 
spiritual prodigies exhibit themselves. 

Going south of the city about 100 li, we come to a 
convent called Ku-hwun-ch’a (Gokantl.ia ?).®- There are 
here a succession of towers with overlapping storeys,®® with 
intervals between them for walking (pacing). The priests 
are virtuous and well-mannered, possessed of quiet 
dignity. 

Going from this north-east 400 li or so, wo come to the 
country of Su-lo-kin-na (Srughna). 

Su-LO-KIN-NA (SnUGIINA). 

This country®* is about 6000 li in circuit On the 
eastern side it borders on the Ganges river, on the north 

turned.” lias a mc.aning equal to our tance from tho capital ns usual, 
word salvation ’’ or “ saved.” The Tho distance indicated from Sthfinos- 
sentence appears to bo interpolated, vara in n north-east direction would 
There is a Vcdic legend nbout take us to KMsi. in the JnunsSr 
Indr.a, who slew ninety times nine district, on the cast of Sirmur. Cun- 
VrTtr.as near this spot. The site of ningliam places Srughna at Sugh, a 
Asthipur, or “bone-town,” is still place about fifty miles north-ca-t 
p<iinted out in the plain to tho west fromthoGdkanthamonaster.v. Hwui- 
of the city. — Cunningham, Geog., p. lih makes the’ direction east instead 
336; .(Irc/i. A'lir., vol. il p. 219. of north-east, Srughna. north of 
This may also bo restored to Hilstinapura, is mentioned by 
Gdvinda. Panini (I 3, 25 ; il I, 14 schol. ; 

Lin mUng = connected ridge- iv. 3, 25. S6), and by Vnraiia lUi- 
polesl?). hira, BrV^. Sarhh., xvl 21). Conf. 

Hiuen Tsiang reckons his dis- Hall’s rdiavadotld, int. p. 51. It 
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it is backed by great mountains. The river Yamuna 
(Chen-mu-na) flo^Ys through its froniiers. The capital 
is about 20 li in circuit, and is- bounded on the east by 
the river Yamuna. It is deserted, although its foundations 
are still very strong. As to produce of soil and character 
of climate, this country resembles the kingdom of Sa-t’a- 
ni-shi-fa-lo (SthaneSvara). The disposition of the people 
is sincere and truthful. They honour and have faith in 
heretical teaching, and they greatly esteem the pursuit of 
learning, but principally religious wisdom (or, the wisdom 
that brings happiness). 

There are five sanr/hdrdmas with about 1000 priests; 
the greater number study the Little Vehicle ; a few exer- 
cise themselves in other (exceptional) schools. They deli- 
berate and discuss in appropriate language (choice coords), 
and their clear discourses embody profound truth. Men 
of different regions of eminent skill discuss with them to 
satisfy their doubts. There are a hundred DSva temples 
with very many sectaries (unbelievers). 

To the south-west of the capital and west of the river 
Yamunfi is a sanghdrdma, outside the eastern gate of 
which is a stilpa, built by •Adfika-rSja, The Tathiigata, 
when in the world in former days, preached the law in 
this place to convert men. By its side is another stdjja 
in which there are relics of the Tathagata’s hair and nails. 
Surrounding this on the right and left are stTUbpas enclosing 
the hair and nail relics of Sariputra and of Mu-te-kia-lo 
(Maudgalyfiyana) and other Arhats, several tens in number. 

After Tathagata had entered Nirvdna this country was 
the seat of heretical teaching. The faithful were per- 

appears from Cunningham’s account that this neighbourhood was famous 
of the pillar of Piruz Sh.'lh, which in olden days as a Buddhist locality, 
was brought from a place called 1 think we should trust Hiuen 
Topur or Topera, on the bank of the Tsiang’s 400 li north-east from Stha- 
Jamna, in the district of Salora, not nCSvara, and place the capital of 
far from KhizrAbad, which is at the Srughna at or near KAlsi, which 
foot of the mountains, go kos from Cunningham also includes in the 
Dehli, which place Cunningham district. Conf. Cunningham, Arch. 
identifies with Paota, nut far from Sur., vol. ii. p^). 220 ff. j Anc. 
Killsi (Archccol. Sun-., vol. i. p. 166), Ueoy., p. 345. 
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verted to false doctrine, and forsook the orthodox views. 
Now there are five sanffhdrdmas in places where masters 
of treatises from different cotxntries, holding controver- 
sies with the heretics and Brfihmans, prevailed; they were 
erected on this account. 

On the east of the yamunfi, going about 800 li, we come 
to the Ganges river.®® The sovirce of the river (or the river 
at its source) is 3 or 4 H wide; flowing south-east, it 
enters the sea, where it is 10 li and more in width. 
The water of the river is blue, like the ocean, and its 
waves are wide-rolling ns the sea. The scaly monsters, 
though many, do no harm to men. The taste of the water 
is sweet and pleasant, and sands of extreme fineness®^ 
border its course. In the common history of the countrv 
this river is called Fo-shwui,the river of rcliffious merit, ^ 
which can wash away countless®’ sins. Those who are 
weary of life, if they end their daj's in it, are borne to 
heaven and receive liappiness. If a man dies and his 
bones are cast into the river, lie cannot fall into an evil 
way ; whilst he is carried by its waters and forgotten by 
men, his soul is preserved in safety on the other side (in 
the other world). 

At a certain time there was a Bodhisattva of the island 
of Siiiihala (Chi-sse-tseu— Ceylon) called Dfiva, who pro- 
foundly nnderstood the relationship of truth’® and the 
nature of all composite things (/a). « Moved with pity at 


“ Thnt ie, Buddhist doctors or 
learned writers (writers of iiUtmt). 

In Hwui-lih the text seems to 
require the route to be to the touree 
of the Ganges. The distance of Soo 
li would favour this reading ; but it 
i.s hard to understand bow a river 
e,an be three or four ii (three-quarters 
of a mile) wide at its source. ^ 
the ajxounts of Gaiigadwara, GaiV 
gautri, or Gaiigotri, by Rennell. Ac. 

Hence the comjxirison so fre- 
quently met with in Buddhist books, 
“as numerous as the sands of the 


The MahAbhadrS, 

^ He.iped-up sin, or although 
heaped up : I do not think Julien’s 
“quoiqn’on soit chargd de crimes" 
HiMts the sense of the original. 

™ Or, all true relationship; the 
symbol riany corresponds with lal- 
tiiana ; it might be translated, there- 
fore, “all the marks .of truth." 

'* The symbol /u corresponds with 
dltat'ma, which has a wide meaning, 
m m the well-known text, t/e dhaniui 
fntii*pi'abhaY(tj 
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the ignorance of men, he came to this countiy to guide and 
direct the people in the right way. At this time the men 
and women were all assembled with the young and old to- 
gether on the banks of the river, whose waves rolled along 
with impetuosity. Then D6va Bbdhisattva composing his 
supernatural appearance bent his head and dispersed it 
(the rays of his glory ? ) again — ^his appearance different 
from that of other men. There was an unbeliever who said, 
“ What does my son 4n altering thus his appearance ? ” 

Deva B6dhisattva answered ; “ My father, mother, and 
relations dwell in the island of Ceylon. I fear lest they 
may be suffering from hunger and thirst; I desire to 
appease them from this distant spot," 

The heretic said: "You deceive yourself, my son;’^® 
have you no reflection to see how foolish such a thing is ? 
Your country is far off, and separated by mountains and 
rivers of wide extent from this. To draw up this water 
and scatter it in order to quench the thirst of those far 
off, is like going backwards to seek a thing before you ; it 
is a way never heard of before.” Then Deva B8dhisattva 
said ; “ If those who are kept for their sins in the dark 
regions of evil can reap the benefit of the water, why 
should it not reach those who are merely separated by 
mountains and rivers ? " 

Then the heretics, in presence of the difficulty, confessed 
themselves wrong, and, giving up their unbelief, received 
the true law. Changing their evil ways, they reformed 
themselves, and vowed to become his disciples.^® 

His agreeable splendour, dip- quent part of the narrative, however, 
ping up and drawing in. seems to denote that he “ drew in ” 

This passage is obscure. Julien’s some water, and then scattered or 
translation is as follows : “ DSva dispersed it. 

B6dhisattva softened the brightness Literally, “ My son ! why this 

of his figure and wished to draw difiScult, or wonderful (occurwice)?’’ 
some water; but the moment he » Or, “you deceive yourself, sir!" 
bent his head at that point the The expression ngo tseu seems to 
water receded in streams {enjaillis- mean more than “doctor ” or “sir.” 
sant).” It may be so ; or it may The history of Deva Bodhi- 

refer to his miraculous appearance, sattva is somewhat confusing, We 
drawing in and dispersing again the know this much of him, that he was 
brightness of his figure. The subse- a disciple of Nagarjuna, and his sue- 
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After crossing the river and going along the eastern 
side of it, we come to the country of Ma-ti-pu-lo (Mati- 
pura). 


Ma-ti-pu-lo (Matipuka). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is about 20 li. The soil is favourable for the growth of 
cereals, and there are many flowers and kinds of fruit. 
The climate is soft and mild. The people are sincere and 
truthful. They very much reverence learning, and are 
deeply versed in the use of charms and magic. The 
followers of truth and error are equally divided.'*® The 
king belongs to the caste of the Sfldras (Shu-t’o-lo). He 
is not a believer in the law of Buddha, but reverences and 
worships the spirits of heaven. There are about twenty 
sanghdrdmas, with 800 priests. They mostly study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the school of SarvS,stivadas 
(Shwo-i-tsie-yau). There are some fifty Ddva temples, in 
which men of different persuasions dwell promiscuously. 

Four or five H to the south of the capital we come 
to a little sanghdrdma having about fifty priests in it. 
In old time the master of ddstras called Kiu-na-po- 

cesstir os fourteenth (or according (i/iid.) It seems probable from the 
to others, fifteenth) patriarch. He statement in the text that DSva was 
is called Kanadeva, because, accord- a native of Ceylon. B. Nanjio says 
iiig to Vassilief (p. 219I, he gave one not \Cat<zlo3ue, col. 370) ; but if not 
of his eyes (i-dnc, “one-eyed”) to he evidently dwelt there. He was 
Mahesvara, but more probably be- the author of numerous works, for a 
cause he bored ont {lidna, “perfo- list of which see B. Nanjio (foe. ci£.) 
rated ”) the eye of MahSsvara. For He probably flourished towards the 
this story see Wong Pik, § 1S8 middle or end of the first century 
(A if. As. Soc., vol. XX.' p. 207), where a.d. 

the Chinese ts'hS answers to Jedna. ^ Matipura has been identified 
See Edkins, Chin. Bitddh., pp. 77- with Madawar or Mundore, a large 
79 ; Lassen, I. A., yol. ii. p. 1204. town in Western Rohilkand, near 
He is also called Aryadeva. Ac- Bijnor (V. de St. Martin, Memoire, 
cording to others he is the same as p. 344 ; Cunningham, Anc. Geog. oj 
Chandrakirtti (A As. S. Ben., vol. vii. India, p. 349). The people of this 
p. 144), but this cannot be the Chan- town were perhaps the Mathai of 
drakirtti who followed the teaching Hegasthenes (Arrian, Indxca, c. 4 ; 
of EnddhapSlita (Vassilief, p. 207), Ind. Ant., vol. v. p. 332). 
for BuddhapSlita composed com- ™ That is, the Buddhists and 
mentaries on the works of Aryadeva BrAbmans, or other sectaries. 


MA-TI.PU-LO—MA TIPURA . 
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la-po (Gunapralilia)J® composed in this convent tlic 
treatise called Fin-chin,^ and some hundred others. When 
young, this master of ^dstras distinguished himself for his 
eminent talent, and when he grew up he stood alone in 
point of learning. He was well versed in knowledge of 
men (or things), was of sound understanding, full of 
learning, and widely celebrated.®^ Originally he was 
brought up in the study of the Great Vehicle, but before 
he had penetrated its deep principles he had occasion to 
study the Vihhdshd &dstra, on which he withdrew from 
his former work and attached himself to the Little Vehicle, 
He composed several tens of treatises to overthrow the 
Great Vehicle, and thus became a zealous partisan of the 
Little Vehicle school. Moreover, he composed several 
tens of secular books opposing and criticising the writings 
of former renowned teachers. He widely studied the 
sacred books of Buddha, but yet, though he studied deeply 
for a long time, there were yet some ten difficulties which 
he could not overcome in this school. 

At this time there was an Arhat called DSvasena,®® who 
went once and again to the Tushita (Tu-$hi4o) heaven. 
Gunaprabha begged him to obtain for him an interview 
with Maitrgya in order to settle his doubts. 


In Chinese, Tih kiconfi, “the 
brightness of, virtue, or good quali- 
ties.” 

^ Restored doubtfully by Julien 
to Taltva-vibhaiiga S'dstra (p. 220 n. 
2), and by Eitel to Tattva-satya 
H’dxtra {Handbook, sub voc. Guna- 
prabha). 

This expression, to-vKin, may 
mean “ celebrated,” or it may refer 
to Gunaprabha when a young dis- 
ciple. It is a phrase applied to 
Ananda before he arrived at en- 
lightenment (see Catena of Buddhist 
Hcrip., p. 289 and n. 2). It is also 
generally applied to V aisravana, as an 
e.xplanation of bis name “the cele- 
brated ’’(compare trepiKhvTos) ; and it 
is very probable that the story found 
in Buddhist books of Vaisravana's 


conversion and his consent to protect 
the Srfivakas is simply the result of 
these names being derived from the 
same root, ih-ic. The Chinese to-’Uian, 
when referred to a young disciple, is 
equal to the Sanskrit tiks/iaka, a 
learner (see Burnouf, Lotus, p. 295). 
Gunaprabha is said by V.assilief 
{Bouddhisme, p. 78) to have been a 
disciple of Vasubandhu, and to have 
lived at Mathura in the Agrapura 
monastery : he was guru at the 
court of the king Sri Harsha (doubt- 
fully). Perhaps in this quotation 
Mathura has been mistaken for 
Matipura, in which case the convent 
referred to in the te.xt would be 
called Agrapura. 

Ti-po-si-na, in Chinese Tien- 
Jewan, army of the gods. 
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Devasena, by his miraculous power, transported him to 
the heavenly palace. Having seen MaitrSya (Tse-shi) 
Gimaprabha bowed low to him, but paid him no worship. 
Ou this DevasSna said, “Maitreya Bodhisattva holds the 
next place in becoming a Buddha, why are you so self- 
conceited as not to pay him supreme reverence ? If you 
wish to receive benefit (building up, edification) from 
him, -why do you not fall down ? ” 

Gunaprabha replied : “ Eeverend sir ! this advice is 
honest, and intended to lead me to right amendment ; but 
I am an ordained Bhikshu, and have left the world as a 
disciple, whereas this Maitreya Bodhisattva is enjoying 
heavenly beatitude, and is no associate for one who has 
become an ascetic. I was about to offer him worship, but 
I feared it would not be right.” 

Bddhisattva (Maitreya) perceived that pride of self {dt- 
mamada) was bound up in his heart, so that he was not a 
vessel for instruction ; and though he went and returned 
three times, he got no solution of his doubts. At length 
he begged D^vasSna to take him again, and that he was 
ready to worship. But DSvasSna, repelled by his pride of 
self, refused to answer him. 

Gunaprabha, not attaining his wish, was filled with 
hatred and resentment. He went forthwith into the 
desert apart, and practised the samddhi called fa-txmg 
{opening intelligence) ; but because he had not put away 
the pride of self, he could obtain no fruit. 

To the north of the sahghdrdma of Gunaprabha about 
three or four li is a great convent with some 200 disciples 
in it, who study the Little Vehicle. This is where Sangha- 
bhadra (Chung-hin), master of idstras, died. He was 
a native of Ka^mir, and was possessed of great ability and 
vast penetration. As a young man he was singularly 
accomplished, and had mastered throughout the VibhdsM 
^dstra (Fi-po-sha-lun) of the Sarvustivfida school. 

At this time Vasubandhu Bodhisattva was living. He 
was seeking to e.xplain that which it is beyond the power 
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of words to convey by tlie mysterious method (wa^) of 
profound meditation,®^ With .a view to overthrow the 
propositions of the masters of the Vibhushika school, he 
composed the AhMdhanna-Jcdsha ^dsira. The form of liis 
composition is clear and elegant, and his arguments are 
very subtle and lofty. 

Safighabhadra having read this work, took his resolution 
accordingly. He devoted himself during twelve years to 
the most profound researches, and composed the Kin-shc- 
pao-lun {ICdshalcarakd Rostra) in 25,000 ^lokas, contain- 
ing altogether 800,000 words. We may say that it is a 
work of the deepest research and most subtle principles. 
Addressing his disciples, he said, “ Whilst I retire from 
sight, do you, distinguished disciples,®® take this my ortho- 
dox treatise and go attack Vasubandhu ; break down liis 
sharp-pointed arguments, and permit not this old man 
alone to assume the leading name.” 

Thereupon three or four of the most distinguished of liis 
disciples took the treatise he had composed, and w’ent in 
seai'ch of Vasubandhu, At this time he was in the country 
of ChSka,®^ in the town of Silkala, his fame being spread 
far and wide. And now Safighabhadra was coming there ; 
Vasubandhu having heard it, forthwith ordered {his dis- 
ciples) to prepare for removal (dress for travel). His dis- 
ciples having (cherishing) some doubts, the most eminent 
of them began to remonstrate wdth him, and said, “ Tlie 
high qualities of our great master transcend those of 
former men of note, and at the present day your wisdom 
is far spread and acknowledged by all. Wiiy, then, on 
hearing the name of Saiigliabhadra are you so fearful 

Yih-tin, i.e., samddJii or dJiif- Saiighabhadra cnuld not have 
dna. been the teacher of Vasubandhu, as 

Or Kdshadild Sdslrai?}. — J ulien. Professor Max Miiller thinks (India, 
See also Won'j PAh, § 199, lu J. It. pp 303 f., 309, 312). He is probably 
As. S., vol. XX. p. 212. the same os SafighadOsa, named by 

It will be seen that this transla- VnssiJief (BouddUisme, p. 206). 
tion differs from Julien’s, but I think For Cheka, see above. Book iv. 

it is in agreement with the text and p. 165 anU. 
context. 

VOL. r. H 
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nnd timid? We, your disciples, are indeed humbled 
thereat." 

Vnsuhandlm answered, *'I am going away not because I 
fear to meet tliis man (doctor), but because in this country 
tlicre is no one of penetration enough to recognise the in- 
feriority of Sni’igabhndrn. lie would only vilify me ns if 
my old age were a fault. There would be no liolding him 
to the Mstra, or in one word 1 could overthrow his 
vagaries. Let us draw him to Mid-India, and there, in 
the presence of the eminent and wise, let ns examine into 
the matter, and determine what is true and what is false, 
and who sliould be pronounced the victor or the loser." ^ 
I'orthwith lie ordered his disciples to imclc up tlicir books, 
and to remove far away. 

Tlic master of ^dstras, Sai’ighablmdra, the day after ar- 
riving at tliis convent, suddenly felt his powers of body 
(/if, vital spirits) fail him. On this he wrote a letter, and 
excused liimself to Vasubandim thus: "Tiie Tatiiagnia 
having died, tlie difierent schools of his followers adopted 
and arranged their distinctive teaching; and cacli had its 
own disci])lcs without hindrance. They favoured those of 
their own way of thinking; they rejected (pcrscc«?crf) 
others. I, who possess but a weak understanding, un- 
happily inherited this custom from my predecessors, and 
coming to read your treatise called the AhMdharma-lcdslta, 
written to overthrow the great principles of tlie masters 
of the Vibhashika school, abruptly, without measuring 
my strengtli, after many years’ study have produced this 
Mstra to uphold the teaching of the orthodox school. My 
wisdom indeed is little, my' intentions great. My end is 
now approaching. If the Bodhisattva (Vasuhandlm), in 
spreading abroad his subtle maxims and disseminating his 
profound reasonings, will vouchsafe not to overthrow my 
production, but will let it remain whole and entire for 
posterity, then I shall not regret my death.” 

® It ■will be seen ngain that this translation differs mnterialh’ from 
that of M. Julien. 
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Then, selecting from his followers one distinguished for 
his talents in speaking, he addressed him as follows : “ I, 
who am but a scholar of poor ability, have aspired to sur- 
pass one of high natural talent. Wherefore, after my 
approaching death, do you take this letter wliich I have 
written, and my treatise also, and make my excuses to 
tliat Bodliisattva, and assure him of my repentance.” 

After uttering these words he suddenly stopped, when 
one said, " He is dead ! ” 

The disciple, taking the letter, went to the place where 
Vasubandhu was, and having come, lie spoke thus : “ Jly 
master, Safigbabadra, has died; and his last words are 
contained in this letter, in which he blames himself fur 
his faults, and in excusing himself to you asks you not to 
destroy hia good name so that it dare not face the world.” 

Vasubandhu Bddhisattva, reading the letter and look- 
ing through the book, was for a time lost in thouglic. 
Then at length he addressed the disciple and said : “ San- 
ghabhadra, the writer of idstras, was a clever and ingeni- 
ous scholar {inferior scholar). His reasoning powers {li), 
indeed, were not deep (enongh), but his diction is some- 
what (to the point).^ If I had any desire to overthrow 
Safighabhadra’s Mstra, I could do so as easily as I place my 
iinger in my hand. As to his dying request made to me, 
I greatly respect the expression of the difficulty he ac- 
knowledges. But besides that, there is great reason why 
I should observe his last wish, for indeed this ^dstra may 
illustrate the doctrines of my school, and accordingly I 
will only change its name and call it Bhun-chiwf-li-lun 
{Nydydnusdra &dsira).^ 

The disciple remonstrating said, “ Before Saiighabhadra's 
death tlie great master {Vasubandhu) had removed far 
away ; but now he has obtained the idstr.i, he proposes 

Or it may be complimentary, li-lun. It was translated into Chi- 
‘•liis phraseology or composition is nese by Hiuen Tsiang himself. See 
exceptionally elegant.” BunyiitNnnjio’s( 7 nJa%i(e, Mo. 12655 

In full — ’ 0 -pi-ta-mo-tkun-chan- Beal’s Tripitaka, p. 80. 
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to change the title ; how shall we disciples ofSangha- 
hhadra) be able to suffer such an affront ? ” 

Vasubandhu Bodhisattva, wishing to remove all doubts, 
said in reply by verse: “Though the lion-king retires 
afar off before the pig, nevertheless the wise will know 
wliich of the two is best in strength,” 

Sabghabhadra having died, they burnt his body and 
collected his bones, and in a st'dpa attached to the sang- 
hdrdma, 200 paces or so to the north-west, in a wood of 
Amra ^ (An-mo-lo) trees, they are yet visible. 

Beside the Amra wood is a stilpa in which are relics of 
the bequeathed body of the master of idstras Vimala- 
niitra (Pi-mo-lo-mi-to-lo).®* This master of idstras was a 
man of Kadmir. He became a disciple arid attached 
himself to the Sarvastiv§,da school. He liad read a multi- 
tude of s-dtras and investigated various idstras; he 
travelled through the five Indies and made himself 
acquainted with the mysterious literature of the three 
I’itahas. Having established a name and accomplished 
his work, being about to retire to his own country, on his 
way he passed near the stdpa, of Sarighabhadra, the master 
of idstras. Butting his hand (on it),^ he sighed and said, 
" This master was truly distinguished, his views pure and 
eminent. After having spread abroad tlie great principles 
(of his faith), he purposed to overthrow those of other 
scliools and lay firmly the fabric of his own. Why then 
should his fame not be eternal ? I, Vimalamitra, foolish 
as r am, have received at various times the knowledge 
of the deep principles of his departed wisdom ; his dis- 
tinguished qualities have been cherished through succes- 
sive generations. Vasubandhu, though dead, yet lives in 
the tradition of the school. That wliich I know so per- 
fectly (ought to ie preserved). I will write, then, sucii 
idstras as will cause the learned men of Jamludvipato 

n From the Jdtaia of the lion and “ In Chinese, H'ou hau yauj “spot- 

the pig who rolled himself in filth, less friend.” 
rausboll, Ten Jalal-as, p. 65. ** “On his heart. ’’—Julien. 

»- Mango trees— 3laiiffifa-a indica. 
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forget the name of the Great Vehicle and destroy the 
fame of Vasubandhu. This will be an immortal work, 
and will be the accomplishment of my long-meditated 
design.” 

Having finished these words, his mind became confused 
and wild ; his boastful tongue heavily protruded,®® whilst 
the hot blood flowed forth. Knowing tliat his end was 
approaching, he wrote the following letter to signify his 
repentance : — “ Tlie doctrines of the Great Vehicle in the 
law of Buddha contain the final principles.®® Its renown 
may fade, but its depth of reason is inscrutable. I fool- 
islily dared to attack its distinguished teachers. The 
reward of my works is plain to all. It is for this I 
die. Let me address men of wisdom, who may leant 
from my example to guard well their thoughts, and not 
give way to the encouragement of doubts,” Then the 
great earth shook again as he gave up life. In the place 
where he died the earth opened, and there was produced 
a great ditch. His disciples burnt his body, collected his 
bones, and raised over them (a 

At this time there was an Arhat who, having witnessed 
bis death, sighed and exclaimed, “What unhappiness! 
what sufieringl To-day this master of Metros yielding 
to his feelings and maintaining his own views, abusing 
the Great Vehicle, has fallen into the deepest hell 
(Avichi) ]” 

On tlie north-west frontier of this country, on tlie 
eastern shore of the river Ganges, is the town of Mo- 
yu-lo;®® it is about 20 li in circuit. The inhabitants are 
very numerous. The pure streams of the river flow round 
it on every side ; it produces native copper (teoic shih), 
pure crystal, and precious vases. Not far from the town, 

9® The text has “five tongues Buddha.” 
possibly the symbol itm, five, is for 9^ There is no word for stiJpa in 
ten, loquacious or bragging. the original. 

99 This may also be rendered, “the *9 That is MaySpura, or Hari- 
mastera who teach the doctrines ot dw£.ra. It is now on the western 
the Great Vehicle declare the final bank of the Ganges. Julicn makes 
[kiyliest] principles of the law of it Mayflra. 
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and standing by the Ganges river, is a great Deva 
temple, vhere veiy many miracles of divers sorts are 
wrought. In the midst of it is a tank, of which the 
borders are made of stone joined skilfully together. 
Through it the Ganges river is led by an artificial canal. 
The men of the five Indies call it “ the gate of the Gauga 
river." This is where religious merit is found and sin 
effaced. There are always hundreds and thousands of 
people gathered together here from distant quarters to 
bathe and wash in its waters, llenevolent kings have 
founded here ‘‘a house of merit” {Punyasdld). This 
foundation is endowed with funds for providing choice 
food and medicines to bestow in charity on widows and 
bereaved persons, on orphans and the destitute. 

Going north from this 300 li or so, we come to P’o-lo- 
hih-mo-pu-lo country (Brahmapura). 

P’O-LO-HIII-MO-PU-LO (BnAIIMAPURA). 

This kingdom^®® is about400oli in circuit, and surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. The chief town is about 20 li 
round. It is thickly populated, and the householders are 
rich. The soil is rich and fertile ; the lands are sown and 
reaped in their seasons. The country produces tcou-shih 
(native copiocr) and rock crystal. The climate is rather 
ccdd ; the people are hardy and uncultivated. Few of the 
people attend to literature — most of them are engaged iu 
commerce. 

The disposition of the men is of a savage kind. There 
are heretics mixed with believers in Buddha. There are 
five sanyhdrdmas, which contain a few priests. There are 
ten Deva temples, in which persons of different opinions 
dwell togetlier. 

This country is bounded on the north by the great 

^ Ganjfidw.'lra. The canal still Cunningham identifies Brali- 

exists ; the present name, Hari- mapura with British GarhwAl and 
dwara, means the gate of Hari or Kumilun (Anc. (icog. of India, j). 
AMshnu : this is a comijaratively 356). 
modern name (Cunningham, p. 353).- 
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Snowy Mountains, in the midst of which is the country 
called Su-fa-la-na-kiU'ta-lo (Suvarnagotra).^®^ From this 
country comes a superior sort of gold, and hence the 
name. It is extended from east to west, and contracted 
from north to south. It is the same as the country of the 
“ eastern women.” for ages a w'oman has been the 
ruler, and so it is called the kingdom of the women. Tlie 
husband of the reigning woman is called king, but he 
knows nothing about the affairs of the state. The men 
manage the wars and sow the land, and that is all. The 
land produces winter wheat and much cattle, sheep, and 
horses. The climate is extremely cold {icy). The people 
are hasty and impetuous. 

On the eastern side this country is bordered by the Fan 
kingdom (Tibet), on the west by San-po-ho (Sampaha or 
Malasa (?) ), on the north by Khotan. 

Going south-east from Ma-ti-pu-lo 400 li or so, we come 
to the country of Kiu-pi-shwong-na. 

IvIt7 -PI-SHWONG-NA (GoVI^ANA). 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 14 or 15 li. It is naturally strong, being 
fenced in with crags and precipices. The population i.s 
numerous. We find on every side flowers, and groves, and 
lakes {ponds) succeeding each other in regular order. The 
climate and the products resemble those of Mo-ti-pu-lo. 
The manners of the people are pure and honest. They 

In Chinese Kin-nlii, "golden Book xi. See also Yule’s Marco 
people.’’ Below it is said that Polo, vol. ii. p. 397. 

San-po-ho was limited on the west ^‘’■•‘Julien restores this to GdvMana. 
by Su-fa-la-na-kiu-to-lo (Suvarna- Cunningham is satisfied that the old 
gotra, called also the kingdom 'of fort near the village of Ujain repre- 
women), which itself touched on the sents the ancient city of Govisana. 
east the country of T’u-f.an (Tibet), This vilhage is just one mile to the 
and on the north the kingdom of east of KAsipur. Hwui-lih does not 
Yu-tien (Khotan). Suvarnagotra mention this country, but reckons 
is here placed on the frontier of 400 li from Matipura to AhikshOtra 
Brahmapura. in a south-easterly direction. This 

'‘'■-Thereisacountryof the"K;Mtern distance and bearing are nearly 
women ” named by Hiuen Tsiang in correct. 
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are diligent in study and given to good vorks. There 
are many believers in false doctrine, who seek present 
happiness only. There are two saiujlidramas and about 
lOO priests, who mostly study the Little Vehicle. There 
are thirty Deva temples with different sectaries, who con- 
gregate together without distinction. 

Beside the chief town is an old saitghdrdma in which is 
a st-dpa, built by King A^oka. It is about 200 feet high; 
here Buddha, when living, preached for a month on the 
most essential points of religion. By the side is a place 
where there are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat 
and walked here. At the side of this place are two small 
stdpas containing the hair and nail-parings of Tathagata. 
They are about 10 feet high. 

Going from this south-east about 400 li, we come to the 
country of ’ 0 -hi-chi-ta-lo (Ahikshetra). 

’O-HI-Cm-TA-LO (AniKSHfiTUA). 

This country is about 3CXX) li in circuit, and the 
capital about 17 or 18 li. It is naturally strong, being 
flanked by mountain crags. It produces wheat, and there 
are many woods and fountains. The climate is soft and 
agreeable, and the people sincere and truthful. They love 
religion, and apply themselves to learning. They are 
clever and well informed. There are about ten saiijM- 
'I'dmas. and some icxx> priests who study the Little Vehicle 
of the Ching-liang school.^®* 

There are some nine Deva temples with 300 sectaries. 
They sacrifice to l^vara, and belong to the company of 
“ ashes-sprinklers ” (Pa^upatas). 

Outside the chief town is a Naga tank, by the side of 
which is a stdpa built by A^oka-ifija. It was here the 

Ahikshetra, Ahikshatr^ or vol. i. p. 747; Wilson’s T'tsA. -pur. 
Ahichchhatra, a place named in the (Hall’s ed.), vol. ii. p. 161. 
Mahubhurata, i. SS.tSF 6348 ; J/ari- In the te.\t iranjr is a mistake 

raiiiia, 1114; Paniiii, iii. i, 7. It for c/iin7, bnt the school is properly 
was the capital of North PAiichiila the Saihmatiyn school, 
or Kohilkhav.d. Lassen, Jt.d. Alt., 
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TatliS,gata, when in the world, preached the law for tlie 
sake of a Naga-rSja for seven daysd°® By the side of it 
are four little st-Apas; here are traces where, in days gone 
by, the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

Broin this going south 260 or 270 li, and crossing tlie 
Gauges river, proceeding then in a south-west direciion, 
we come to Pi-lo-shan-na (Virasana) country. 


Pl-LO-SHAN-NA (VtUASAXA ?) 


This country is about 20cx> li in circuit. The capital 
town about 10 li. The climate and produce are the same 
as- those of AhikshStra. The habits of the people are 
violent and headstrong. They are given to study and the 
arts. They are chiefly heretics {attached in faith to heresy); 
there are a few who believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are two saiighdrdmas with about 300 priests, who attach 
themselves to the study of the Great Vehicle. There are 
hve D^va temples occupied by sectaries of different per- 
suasions. 

In the middle of the chief city is an old saAghArdima, 
within which is a stApa, which, although in ruins, is still 
rather more than 100 feet high. It was built by Adoka- 
raja. Tathdgata, when in the world in old days, preached 
here for seven days on the Wen-Jdai-eJm-king {Skandha- 
dhdtu-upasthdna SAira By the side of it are the 


The old story connected with 
this place was that Kilja Adi was 
found by Dr6na sleeping under the 
guardianship of a serpent, hence the 
name Ahi-chhatra {serpent canopy). 
This story was probably appropriated 
by the Buddhists. For a full account 
Ilf this place and its present condi- 
tion, see Cunningham, Archceoloy. 
ijurvey of India, yol. i. p. 259 if. 

Restored (doubtfully) by J alien 
to Virasana. General Cunningham 
identifies it (conjecturally) with a 
great mound of ruins called Atranji- 
khera, four miles to the south of 


Karsfina. Hiuen Tsiang probably 
crossed the Ganges near Sahiawav, a 
few miles from Soron : tliis appears 
to answer to the distance of 2bo or 
270 li — about 50 miles. General 
Cunningham says 23 to 25 miles, 
but on his Map x. the distance is 50 
miles. 

Julien (p. 236, n. 1) renders 
this literally “ one who dwells in tlie 
world called Ouen-kiai ; " but tocix- 
kiai represents skanclha-dliitu, and 
chu is the Chinese symbol for upus- 
thdna. 
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traces •whore the four former Buddhas sat and walked iu 
exercise. 

Going lienee south-east 200 li or so, we come to the 
country ofKie-pi-tha (Kapitha).’®® 


Kie-pi-tiia (Kapitha). 


This country”® is about 2000 li in circuit, and the capital 
20 li or so. The climate and produce resemble those of 
Pi-lo-shan-na. The manners of the people are soft and 
agreeable. The men are much given to learning. There 
are four saiighdrAinas with about 1000 priests, wlio study 
the Ghing-liang (Saihmatiya) school of the Little Vehicle. 
There are ten Leva temples, where sectaries of all persua- 
sions dwell. They all honour and sacrifice to Mah 6 s- 
vara (Ta-tseu-t’sai-tien). 

To the east of the city 20 li or so is a great saiujlidrdma 
of beautiful construction, throughout -which the artist has 
exhibited his greatest skill. The sacred image of the holy 
form [of BiMlid) is most wonderfully magnificent. There 
are about icxD priests here, who study the doctrines of the 
Saihmatiya (Ghing-liang) school Several myriads of “pure 
men ’’ [religious laymen) live by the side of this convent. 

Within the great enclosure of the swhghdrdma there are 
three precious ladders, which are arranged side by side from 
north to south, with their faces for descent to the east- 
This is where Tathagata came down on his return from 
the TrayastrimSas heaven.^*® In old days Tathagata, going 
up from the “ wood of the conqueror" (Shing-lin, Jetavana),. 


’''® 'Written formerly S.'tng-kia-slie 
Sankftsya. 

■*” This corresponds with the 
present Sankisa, the site of which 
w.as discovered by General Cunning- 
ham in 1842. It is just 40 miles 
(200 li) south-east of Atrailji. Tlie 
name of Kapitha has entirely dis- 
appeared, although there is a trace 
of it in a story referred to in Arch, 
f^urv. of India, vol. i. p. 271, n. Dr. 
Kern thinks that tlie astronomer 


■Varaha Mihira was probably edu- 
cated at Kapitha. 

I translate e:' by “sacrifice,” 
because of the curious analogy with 
words of the same meaning used in 
this sense in other languages (com- 
pare the Greek iroifu; Lat. sacm 
farere; Sansk. kri, &c.) It may 
mean simply "to worship" or 

n- This story of Buddha's descent 
from he.aven is' a popular one among 
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ascended to the heavenly mansions, and dwelt in the 
Saddharma Hall,^^“ preaching the law for the sake of 
his mother. Three months having elapsed, being de- 
sirous to descend to earth, 6akra, king of the Ddvas, 
exercising his spiritual power, erected these precious 
ladders. The middle one was of yellow gold, the left- 
hand one of pure crystal, the right-hand one of white 
silver. 

Tathagata rising from the Saddharma hall, accom- 
panied by a multitude of Devas, descended by the 
middle ladder. MS,ha-BrahmS,-rrija (Fan), holding a 
white chdmara, came down by the white ladder on the 
right, whilst Sakra (Shi), king of Devas (DSvendra), hold- 
ing a precious canopy (parasol), descended by the crystal 
ladder on the left. Meanwhile the company of Devas in 
the air scattered flowers and chanted their praises in his 
honour. Some centuries ago the ladders still e.xisted in 
their original position, but now they have sunk into the 
earth and have disappeared. The neighbouring princes, 
grieved at not having seen them, built up of bricks and 
chased stones ornamented with jewels, on the ancient 
foundations (three ladders) resembling the old ones. They 
are about 70 feet high. Above them they have built a 
rihdra in which is a stone image of Buddha, and on 
either side of this is a ladder with the figures of Brahma 
and Sakra, just as they appeared -when first rising to 
accompany Buddha in his descent. 

On the outside of the vihdra, but close by its side, there 
is a stone column about 70 feet high which was erected by 
A^oka-rSja (Wu-yeu). It is of a purple colour, and shining 
as if with moisture. The substance is hard and finely 
grained. Above it is a lion sitting on his haunches,^*'* and 

Buddhists. It is described by Ba- Burnouf, Introd. p. 54.1, and Lotus, 
hian (cap. xvii.), and is represented pp. 2tg, 249, 279. 
in the sculptures at Sahchi, Tree and ”7 That is, tiie preaching hall used 
i’crp. Wor. pi. xxvii. fig. J, and by Sakra and the gods of the “thirty- 
Bharhut, Stupa of Bharhv\ pi. xvii. three heaven ” for religious purposes. 
Sue Jentr. R. As. Soc., N°., _voL v. Ts'vn ku, "sitting in a s<puit- 

pp. 164®. For the Triiy.astriiiisas, see ting position.” This exprassiou is 
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{Being Uic Inddcr. There arc carved figures inkid of 
wonderful cxcculion, on the four sides of the pillar and 
around it. As men are good or bad these figures appear 
on the pillar (or disappear). 

Beside the precious ladder (temple), and not far from it, 
is a stilpa where there arc traces left of the four past 
Buddhas, who sat and walked here. 

By the side of it is another This is where Tathfi- 

gata, wlien in the world, bathed himself. By the side of 
this is a vihAra on the spot where Tathfigata entered 
SamAdhi. By the side of the vihdra there is a long 
foundation wall 50 paces in length and 7 feet high ; this 
is the place where Tathag.ata took exercise.^'® On the 
spots where his feet trod are figures of the lotus flower. 
On the right and left of the wall arc (two) little stxtpas, 
erected by Sakra and Brahmfi-rfija. 

In front of the sfilpas of 6.akrn and Brahmfi is the 
place whore Utpalavarna (Lin-hwa-sih) the Bhikshuni,”^ 
wishing to bo the first to sec Buddha, was changed into a 
Chakravartin-raja when Tathugata was returning from the 
j;alace of l^vara Dova to Jambudvipa. At this time Sub- 
liuii (Su-pu-ti),”® quietly seated in his stone cell, thought 
thus with himself ; “ Now Buddha is returning down to 
dwell with men — angels lead ami attend him. And now 
why should I go to the place ? Have I not heard him 
declare that all existing things arc void of reality ? Since 
this is the nature of all things, I have already seen with 

rendered ty .Tvilicn ‘‘lying down” ’>7 Tlie restomtion fo Utpatavarnfi 
(roiic/iniir), bnt it njipe.irs to me.in ii confimicd by Fii-Iiian’a necount 
‘‘ sitting on bis bccls or bannebes;” (c. xvii.) Julicn bad first Pundarlka- 
but in cither case tlic position of the vurnft, which lie nftenvarda altered 
animal would differ from that of the to fadmavalL 

standing elephant discovered by Subhftti ia the representative 

General Cunningham at Sankisa of the later idealisio of the Buddhist 
IdrcA. Surrey, voL i. p. 27S). ‘ creed. Ho is the inoulhpieco for 
TVau loir, vid. Jled. tubloe. arguments put forth in the Prdjii'i 
Tlicro was a similar stone p.ath Pdramita works (the VajmcIMdikd), 
at Nftlancla with lotus flowers carved to show that all things are unreal, tbe 
on it. (Sco I-tsing and your. if. Js. body of the law (tf/mrmaidya) being 
N.S., vol. xiii. p. 571). the only reality. 
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iuy^'^es of wisdom the spiritual (/(X) body of Bud- 
dhl”!'’ 

At this time UtpalavarnS. Bhikshunt, being anxious to 
be the first to see Buddha, was changed into a Chakra- 
vartin monarch, with the seven gems (ratndni) accom- 
panying her, and with the four kinds of troops to escort 
and defend her. Coming to the place wliere the lord of 
the world was, she reassumed her form as a Bhikshuiil, 
on which Tathfigata addressed her and said : “ You are 
not the first to see me ! Subhiiti (Chen-hien), compre- 
hending the emptiness of all things, he has beheld my 
spiritual body (dharmaJcdya)” 

Within the precinct of the sacred traces miracles are 
constantly exhibited. 

To the south-east of the great sHjpa is a Mga tank. 
He defends the sacred traces with care, and being thus 
spiritually protected, one cannot regard them lightly. 
Years may effect their destruction, but no human power 
can do so. Going north-west from this less that 200 li, 
we come to the kingdom of Kie-po-kio-she (Kanya- 
kubja). 

This diSfers somewhat from For the Seven Precious Things 

Julicn’s version. He gives “ je me belonging to a wheel king, see 
suis attache d la nature de toutes Senart^ La Legende du Buddha, 
les lois ; ” but it appears to me that c. i. 

the construction is chu-fa-siiv/-shi, For au account of the three 

“ the nature of things {fa — dharma] bodies of all the Buddhas, see J. R. 
being thus [shi), therefore I have As. S., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 555. 
already seen,” 


END OF BOOK IV. 
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BOOK V. 


Contains the following countries: — (i) Kie-jo-hio-she-TtwS j ( 2 ) ’0-yu-t'o; 
(Z)'0-ge-mu-liie ; ( 4 ) Po-lo-ye-kia; (i) Kiao-shang-mi ; ( 6 ) Pi- 
su-liia. 


Kie-jo-kio-shk-kw 6 (Kanvakubja), 


This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital,^ on 
the west, borders on the river Ganges.^ It is about 20 li 
in length and 4 or 5 li in breadth. The city has a 
dry ditch ® round it, with strong and lofty towers facing 
one another. The flowers and woods, the lakes and ponds, 
bright and pure and shining like mirrors, {arc seen on every 
side). Valuable merchandise is collected liere in great 
quantities. The people are well off and contented, the 
houses are rich and well found. Flowers and fruits abound 
in every place, and the land is sown and reaped in due 
seasons. The climate is agreeable and soft, the manners 


' The capital, KanySkubja (Kie-jo- 
kio-6he-kwo), now called Kanauj. 
The distance from Kapitha or Saii- 
kisa is given by Hiuen Tsiang aa 
somewhat less than 200 li, and the 
beating north-west. There is a 
mistake here, as the bearing is south- 
east, and the di.stance somewhat less 
than 300 li. Kanauj was for many 
hundred years the Hindu capital of 
Northern India, but the existing re- 
jnains are few and unimportant. 
Kanauj is mentioned by Ptolemy (lib. 
vii. 0. 2, 22), who calls it Koroyif®- 
The modem town occupies only the 
north end of the site of the old city, 
including the whole of what is now 
called the Kilak or citadel (Cunning- 


ham, Aiic. Geog. of hid., p. 380). 
This is probably the part alluded to 
by Hiuen Tsiang in the conte.\t. It 
is triangular in shape, and each side 
is covered by a ditch or a dry nala, 
as stated in the text. Ta-hian places 
Kanauj 7 yojanas south-east of Sam- 
kis.a. 

“ That is, borders or lies near the 
western bank of the Ganges. J ulien 
translates it, “ is near the Ganges.” 

•* The reference seems to be to the 
inner or fortified portion (citadel) of 
the capital city. Julien translates 
as if it referred to all the cities. The 
symbol htcang means “ a dry ditch.” 

* Or the ponds only. 
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of the people honest and sincere. They are noble and 
gracious in appearance. For clothing they use ornamented 
and bright-shining {fairies). They apply themselves 
much to learning, and in their travels are very much 
given to discussion ^ {on religious subjects). {Tlic fame of) 
their pure language is far spread. The believers in Buddlia 
and the heretics are about equal in number. There are 
some hundred sanghdrdmas with 10,000 priests. They 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle. There are 200 
Deva temples with several thousand followers. 

The old capital of Kanytlkubja, where men lived for a 
long time, was called Kusumapura.® The king’s name was 
Brahmadatta.’’ His religious merit and wisdom in former 
births entailed on him the inheritance of a literary and 
military character that caused his name to be widely 
reverenced and feared. The whole of Jambudvipa re- 
sounded with his fame, and the neighbouring provinces 
were filled with the knowledge of it. He had 1000 sons 
famed for wisdom and courage, and 100 daughters of 
singular grace and beauty. 

At this time there was a RYshi living on the border of 
the Ganges river, who, liaving entered a condition of 
ecstasy, by his spiritual power passed several myriad 
of years in this condition, until his form became like a 
decayed tree. Now it happened that some wandering 
birds having assembled in a flock near this spot, one of 
them let drop on the shoulder {of the Mshi) a Nyagrodha 
{Ni-ku-lnC) fruit, which grew up, and through summer and 
^yinte^ afforded him a welcome protection and shade. 
After a succession of years he awoke from his ecstasy. 
He arose and desired to get rid of the tree, but feared to 
injure the nests of the birds in it. The men of the time, 

® This passage, which is confused, of their arguments, is wide-spread 
seems to refer to their going about or renowned. 

here and there to discuss questions ® Keu-su-mo-pu-lo, in Chinese 

relating to religion. The purity of Hwa-kung, flower palace. 

their discourses, i.e., the clearness , f In Chinese iTan-s/tew, “ Brahma- 
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extolling his virtue, called him "The great-tree (Maha- 
vriksha) E^lshi.” The Rlshi gazing once on the river-bank 
as he wandered forth to behold the woods and trees, saw 
the daughters of the king following one another and 
gambolling together. Then the love of the world (the 
world of desire — JCdmadkdtu), which holds and pollutes the 
mind, was engendered in him. Immediately he went to 
Kusumapura for the purpose of paying his salutations to 
the king and asking (for his daughter). 

The king, hearing of the arrival of the Rfshi, went him- 
self to meet and salute him, and thus addressed him gra- 
ciously : " Great Rtshi ! you were reposing in peace — what 
has disturbed you ? The Rishi answered, “ After having 
reposed in the forest many years, on awaking from my 
trance, in walking to and fro I saw the king’s daughters ; 
a polluted and lustful heart was produced in me, and now 
I have come from far to request (one of your daughters in 
marriage). 

The king hearing this, and seeing no way to escape, 
said to the Rfshi, “ Go back to your place and rest, and 
let me beg you to await the happy period.” The Rishi, 
hearing the mandate, returned to the forest The king 
then asked his daughters in succession, but none of them 
consented to be given in marriage. 

The king, fearing the power of the Rishi, was much 
grieved and afflicted thereat. And now the youngest 
daughter of the king, watching an opportunity when the 
king was at liberty, with an engaging manner said, “ The 
king, my father, has his thousand sons, and on every side 
his dependents ® are reverently obedient Why, then, are 
you sad as if you were afraid of something ? ” 

The king replied, “ The great-tree-Rlshi has been pleased 
to look down on you to seek a marriage with one of you, 

® Or it maybe rendered, “What tion ; he could not, therefore, use 
outward matter hae been able to the words as if expostulating with 
excite for a while the composed pas- him. 

sious of the great Rishi ? ” It does » His ten thousand kingdoms, 
not seem probable that the king was “ That is, on the daughters gene' 
ncijuainted with the RIshi’s inten- rally. 
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and you have all turned away and not consented to comply 
with his request. Now this Rlshi possesses great power, 
and is able to bring either calamities or good fortune. If 
he is thwarted he will be exceedingly angry, and in his 
displeasure destroy my kingdom, and put an end to our 
religious worship, and bring disgrace on me and my an- 
cestors. As I consider this unhappiness indeed I have 
much anxiety.” 

The girl-daughter repKed, " Dismiss your heavy grief; 
ours is the fault. Let me, I pray, in my poor person 
promote the prosperity of the country.” 

The king, hearing her words, was overjoyed, and ordered 
his chariot to accompany her with gifts to her marriage. 
Having arrived at the hermitage of the Rfshi, he offered 
his respectful greetings and said, “ Great Rlshi ! since you 
condescended to fix your mind on external things and to 
regard the world with complacency, I venture to offer you 
my young daughter to cherish and provide for you (water 
and sweep)" The Rlshi, looking at her, was displeased, and 
said to the king, “ You despise my old age, surely, in offer- 
ing me this ungainly thing.” ' 

The king said, “I asked all my daughters in succes- 
sion, but they were unwilling to comply with your re- 
quest : this little one alone offered to serve you.” 

The Rlshi was extremely angry, and uttered this curse 
(evil charm), saying, "Let the ninety-nine girls (who 
refused me) this moment become hump-backed; being 
thus deformed, they will find no one to marry them in 
all the world.” The king, having sent a messenger in 
haste, found that already they had become deformed, 
Prom this time the town had this other name of the 
Huih-niu-shing (KanyMcubja), i.e., “city of the 
humped-backed women.” “ 

The reigning king is of the Vai^ya^^ caste. His name 

The Purdnas refer this story to ” Voi5ya is here, perhaps, the 
the curse of the sage Vaya on the name of a Kajput clan (Bais or 
hundred daughters of Kusandbha. Vaisa), not the mercantile class or 
' VOL. L 0 
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is Harsliavardhana (Ho-li-slia-fa-t’an-na).^® Acommis- 
sion of officers liold the land. During two generations 
tliere have been tliree kings. (The Icing’s) father was called 
Po-lo-kie-lo-fa-t’an-na (Prabhakaravardhana) ; his 
elder brother’s name was Eajyavardhana (Ilo-lo-slie-fa- 
t’an-na).^® 

Eajyavardhana came to the throne as the elder 
brother, and ruled with virtue. At this time the king of 
Karnasuvarna (Kie-lo-na-sn-fa-la-na),^® — a kingdom of 
Eastern India — whose name was Sa^aiigka (She-shang- 
kia),i^ frequently addressed his ministers in these words: 
'• If a frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the 
unhappiness of the (mother) kingdom.” On this they 
asked the king to a conference and murdered him. 

The people having lost their ruler, the country became 
desolate. Then the great minister Po-ni (Bha^icliy® whose 


civsto ttinong the Hindus (Cunning- 
liam, op, cil., p. 377). BaiswArn, the 
country of the Bais Rajputs, ex- 
tends from the neighbourliood of 
Lakhnnu to Khara-Sliinikpur, and 
thus comprifcs nearly the whole of 
fjouthurn UuJIi ii6.) 

In Chinese. Hi tsang, “ incrc.ise 
of joy.” This is the celcbr.ntcd 
SilAditya Harsliavardhana, whoso 
reign (according to Max MUller, 
hid. Anl., vol xii. p. 234) began 
610 A.D. and ended about 650 A.D. 
Others place the beginning of his 
reign earlier, 606 or 607 A.l>. (See 
Bendall’s CaUilo/ut, Int., p. xli.) 
He was the founder of an era (.S'ri- 
hnralui) formerly used in various 
parts of North India. Bcndall, 
op. cit., Int., p. xl. ; Hall’s I'n- 
««i<Kfa({if, pp. 51 f. ; Jour. Bom. B. 
Jl. As. Sue., vol. X. pp. 38 ff. ; Jnd. 
Ant., vol. vii. pp. 196 If; Reinaud, 
Fraym. Arab, cl Pm., p. 139. 

“ In Chinese, Tso kwong, to cause 
brightness. The symbol p’o is 
omitted in the text. 

” In Chinese, Wang tsang, kingly 
increase. 

““ In Chinese. Kin ’rh, “gold-ear.” 
The town of Rafijamati, 12. miles 


north of MurshidAbAd, in Bengal, 
stands on the site of an old city 
called Kumsona-ka-gndh, supposed 
to be a Beng.'ili corruption of the 
name in the text.—/. Ai. S. Beny., 
vol. xxii. pp. 281 f. ; /. B. At. S., 
N.S., vol. vi. p. 24S; Ind. Ant., vol. 
vii. p. 197 n. 

u In Chinese, Yueh, the moon. 
Tins was ^asAngka Narendragupta, 
king of Gauda or Bengal. 

Julien restoresPo-ni to BAni. In 
Chinese it is equal to Pin-liii, “ dis- 
tinguished." BAna, the well-known 
author of the j/arshac/iarita, in- 
forms us that his name was Bhandin. 
He is referred to in the preface to 
Boyd's h’dyunanda. I-t.sing relates 
that Sil.Aditya kept all the be.st 
writers, especially poets, at his court, 
and that he {the hiny) used to join in 
the literary recitals ; among the rest 
that he would assume the part of 
JimAtavAhana Bodhisattva, and 
transform himself into a NAga 
amid the sound of song and instru- 
mental music. Nan hae, § 32, k. iv. 
p. 6. Now JimAtavAhana(i'Amy yun, 
“cloud chariot”) is the hero of the 
Ndydnanda. The king Sri Har- 
shaduva, therefore, who is mentioned. 
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power and reputation were high and of much weight, ad- 
dressing the assembled ministers, said, “ The destiny of 
the nation is to be fixed to-day. The old king’s sou is 
dead : the brother of the prince, however, is liumane and 
afiectionate, and his disposition, heaven-conferred, is duti- 
ful and obedient. Because he is strongly attached to his 
family, the people will trust in him. I propose that he 
assume the royal authority: let each one give his opinion 
on this matter, whatever he thinks.” They were all 
agreed on this point, and acknowdedged his conspicuous 
qualities. 

On this the chief ministers and the magistrates all ex- 
horted him to take authority, saying, “Let the royal 
prince attend! The accumulated merit and the con- 
spicuous virtue of the former king were so illustrious as 
to cause his kingdom to be most happily governed. When 
he was followed by Eiljyavardhana we thought he would 
end his years {as king); but owing to the fault of his 
ministers, he was led to subject his person to the hand of 
his eneni)', and the kingdom has suffered a great afflic- 
tion; but it is the fault of your ministers. The opinion of 
the people, as shown in their songs, proves their real sub- 
mission to your eminent qualities. Reign, then, with 
glory over the land ; conquer the enemies of your family ; 
wash out the insult laid on your kingdom and the deeds 
of your illustrious father. Great will your merit be in 
such a case. We pray you reject not our prayer.” 

The prince replied, “ The government of a country is a 
responsible office and ever attended with difficulties. The 
duties of a prince require previous consideration. As for 
myself, I am indeed of small eminence ; but as my father 

si8 the author both of the Jtatndvalt Cowell thinks, was Dhilvnka, one of 
and the Ndjtdnanda, is Sllflditya of the poets residing at the court of 6ri 
Kanauj ; and I-tsing has left us the Harsha, whilst Sana composed the 
notice that this king himself took JRatndralt. The Jdtakaiiiuld was 
the part of the hero during the per- also tho work of the poets of Sri 
formance of the Ndgdnauda. The Harsha’a court. Abstract, &c., p. 
real author, however, Professor 197. 
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nnd brother are no more, to reject the heritage of tlie 
crown, that can bring no benefit to the people. I must 
attend to the opinion of the world and forget my own in- 
sufficiency. Now, therefore, on the banks of the Ganges 
there is a statue of Avalokitefivnra Bodhisnltva wliich has 
evidenced many spiritual wonders, I will go to it and 
ask advice {rcgiust a response)." Forthwith, coming to the 
spot ^Yhere the figure of the Bodhisattva was, he remained 
before it fasting and piaying. The B6dhisnttva recognis- 
ing his sincere intention (heart), appeared in a bodily form 
and inquired, “ What do you seek that you are so earnest 
in your supplications?” The prince nnsw’ored, “I have 
suflered under a load of afiliction. My dear father, in- 
deed, is dead, who was full of kindness ; and my brother, 
humane nnd gentle ns ho was, has been odiously murdered. 
In the presence of these calamities I humble myself as 
one of little virtue ; novcrtbelcss, the people would exalt 
mo to the royal dignity, to fill the high place of my illus- 
trious father. Yet I am, indeed, but ignorant and foolish. 
In my trouble I ask the holy direction (of the £6dkis- 
aitva).” 

The Bodhisattva replied, *' In your former existence you 
lived in this forest ns a hermit (a forest mcndicant)^'^ and 
by your- earnest diligence and unremitting attention you 
inherited a power of religious merit w'hich resulted in your 
birth as a king's son. The king of the country, Ivarnasu- 
varna, has overturned the law of Buddha. Now' when 
you succeed to the royal estate, you should in the same 
proportion exercise towards it the utmost love and pity.® 
If you give your mind to compassionate the condition of 
the distressed and to cherish them, then before long you 
shall rule over the Five Indies. If you would establish 
your authority, attend to my instruction, and by my 

“A foreit mendicant’’ ig the wild or desert gpot near the Gangeg. 
translation of Ara ya Bhikshu (tan- w So I understand the passage as 
yo-jti-U'u). It would appear from relating to a corresponding favour to 
the text that the place where this the law of Buddha, in return for the 
statue of AvalOkifOxvara stood was a jietsecutton of Ka-sTiugfca. 
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secret power you shall receive additional enlightenment, 
so that not one of your neighbours shall be able to triumph 
over you. Ascend not the lion-throne, and call not your- 
self Maharaja.” 21 

Having received these instructions, he departed and 
assumed the royal office. He called liimself the King’s 
Son (Kumaral ; his title was Siladity a. And now he com- 
manded his ministers, saying, "The enemies of my brother 
are unpunished as yet, the neighbouring countries not 
brought to submission; while this is so my right liand 
shall never lift food to my mouth. Therefore do you, 
people and officers, unite with one heart and put out your 
strength.” Accordingly they assembled all the soldiers of 
the kingdom, summoned the masters of arms (champiojis, 
or, teachers of the art of fighting). They had a body of 
5000 elephants, a body of 2000 cavalry, and 50,000 foot- 
soldiers. He went from east to west subduing all who 
were not obedient; the elephants were not unharnessed 
nor the soldiers unbelted (unhelmeted). After six years 
lie had subdued the Five Indies. Having thus enlarged 
his territory, he increased his forces ; he had 60,000 war 
elephants and 100,000 cavalry. After thirty years his arms 
reposed, and he governed everywhere in peace. He then 


^ This appears to be the advice 
or direction given oracularly (see 
Jour. 21 . As. Soc., N.S., vol. xv. p. 
334 )— 

fi shing sse tseu che tso 

fi ching ta wang che ho. 

The promise is, that if this advice is 
followed, then, “by my mysterious 
energy {or, in the darkness), shall be 
added the benefit [happiness] of light, 
so that in the neighbouring king- 
doms there shall be no one strong 
enough to resist [your arms).” 6sia- 
ditva did, in fact, conquer the whole 
of North India, and was only checked 
in the south by PuHkfesi (the Pula- 
kd 5 a of Hiuen Tsiang, book xi. in- 
Jra), whose title appears to have 
been Paramesvara, given him on 


account of his victory over ^ilfiditya. 
(See Cunningham, Arch. Surv., vol. 2. 
p. 281 ; 2 nd. Ant., vol. vii. pp. 164, 
219, ^.) I may here perhaps 
observe that I-tsing, the Chinese pil- 
grim, notices his own visit to a great 
lord of Eastern India called Jih- 
yueh-kun, i.e., Chandraditya raja- 
bhjitya (ituxin) ; this is probably the 
Chandraditya, elder brother of Vik- 
ramaditya, the grandson of Pulakesi 
Vallabha, the conqueror of ^ri Har- 
sha snaditya (vid. Jour. 2 i. As. Soc,, 
N.S., vol. i. p. 260 ; and Ind. Ant, 
vol. vii. pp. 163, 219 ; I-tsing, Nan 
hoe, k. iv. foL 6 b, and k. iv. fol. I2 a). 
I-tsing mentions that Chandraditya 
was a poet who had versified the 
Vessantara Jitaha. 
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practised to the utmost the rules of temperance, “ and 
sought to plant the tree of religious meric to such nu 
extent that he forgot to sleep or to eat. He forbade the 
slaughter of any living thing or flesh as food througliout 
the Five Indies on pain of death without pardon. He built 
on the banks of the river Ganges several thousand shipcrs, 
each about icxo feet high ; in all the highways of the towns 
and villages throughout India he erected hospices,^ pro- 
vided with food and drink, and stationed there physicians,-* 
with medicines for travellers and poor persons round about, 
to be given without any stint. On all spots where there 
were holy traces (0/ Bitddlia) he raised saiighdrAmas. 

Once in live years he held the great assembly called 
MClcsha. He emptied his treasuries to give all away in 
cliarity, only reserving the soldiers’ arms, which were unfit 
to give as nlras.“ Every year he assembled the ^ramanns 
from all countries, and on the third and seventh days he 
bestowed on them in charity the four kinds of alms (viz., 
food, drink, medicine, clothing). He decorated the throne of 
the law {the pulpit) and extensively ornamented (arranged) 
the oratories.-** He ordered the priests to carry on discus- 
sions, and himself judged of their several arguments, 
whether they were weak or poM’erful. He rewarded the 
good and punished the wicked, degraded the evil and 
promoted the men of talent. If any one (0/ the priests) 
walked according to the moral precepts, and was dis- 
tinguished in addition for purity in religion (reason), he 
himself conducted such an one to "the lion-throne" and 
received from him the precepts of the law. If any one, 
though distinguished for purity of life, had no distinction 


" Temperate rtttriaiom ; bni him 
IB difficult in this sense. 

“ PunyatiUis — pure 

lodging houses, or choultries. 

« There is an error in the text, as 
pointed out by Julien, n. 2 . Tlie 
text may mean he placed in these 
buildings “doctors medicines,” or 


"physicums and medicines.” 

The expression in the text is 
Tan-the, which, as Julien has ob- 
served, is a hybrid term for giving 
away in ddna, or charity. 

The expression may refer to 
mats or seats for disenssiou or for 
religious services. 
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for learning, he was reverenced, but not higlily honoured. 
If any one disregarded the rules of morality and was no- 
torious for his disregard of propriety, him he banished 
from the country, and would neither see him nor listen to 
him. If any of the neighbouring princes or their chief 
ministers lived religiously,with earnest purpose, and aspired 
to a virtuous character without regarding labour, he led 
him by the hand to occupy the same seat with himself, 
and called him “ illustrious friend ; ” but he disdained to 
look upon those of a different character. If it was neces- 
sary to transact state business, he employed couriers who 
continually went and returned. If there was any irregu- 
larity in the manners of the people of the cities, he went 
amongst them. Wherever he moved he dwelt in a ready- 
made building 25^ during his sojourn. During the exces- 
sive rains of the three months of the rainy season he would 
not travel thus. Constantly in his travelling-palace he 
would provide choice meats for men of all sorts of reli- 
gion.28 The Buddhist priests would be perhaps a thou- 
sand ; the BrS,hmans, five hundred. He divided each day 
into three portions. During the first he occupied himself 
on matters of government ; during the second he practised 
himself in religious devotion (merit) without interrup 
tion, so that the day was not sufficiently long. When I ^ 
first received the invitation of Kumara-rS.ja, I said I would 
go from Magadha to Kamarilpa. At this time ^ilMitya- 
rfija was visiting different parts of his empire, and found 
himself at Kie-mi-®®-ou-ki-lo, when he gave the following 


^ A hut or dwelling run up for 
the purpose. It seems to refer to a 
temporary rest-house, made pro- 
bably of some light material. From 
the next sentence it seems that he 
carried about with him the materials 
for constructing such an abode. 

It will be seen from this that 
Slladitya, although leaning to Bud- 
dhism, was a patron of other reli- 
gious sects. 

-® This refers to the pilgrim him- 
self. The Kuro 4 ra-ra.ja who invited 


him was the king of K&marfipa, 
the western portion of Asam (see 
Book X.) Slladitya was also called 
Kuin^ra. The invitation referred 
to will be found in the last section 
of the 4th book of the Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 

^ Here mi is an error for chu. 
The restoration will be Kajdghira 
or Kajinghara, a small kingdom on 
the banks of the Ganges, about 92 
miles from Champa. ( Vide V. de 
St. Martin, Mtmoire, p. 387.) 
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order to Kum&ra-rS.ja- “ I desire you to come at once to 
the assembly with the strange ^ramana you are entertain- 
ing at the NAlanda convent,” On this, coming with Ku- 
mara-rfya, we attended the assembly. The king, ^iladitya, 
after the fatigue of the journey was over, said, “ Prom 
what country do you come, and what do you seek in your 
travels ? ” 

He said in reply, “ I come from the great Tang country, 
and I ask permission to seek for the law (religious bodies) 
of Buddha.” 

The king said, "'Whereabouts is the great Tang country? 
by what road do you travel ? and is it far from tliis, or 
near 1 ” 

In reply he said, "My country lies to the nortl:-enst 
from this several myriads of li ; it is the kingdom which 
in India is called Mahfichina.” 

Tlie king answered, "I have heard that the country 
of Mahadiina has a king called Ts'in,®* the son of heaven, 
when young distinguished for his spiritual abilities, when 
old then (called) ‘divine warrior.’®- The empire in 
former generations was in disorder and confusion, every- 
where divided and in disunion; soldiers were in .conflict, 
and all the people were afflicted with calamity. Then 
the king of Ts’in, son of heaven, who had conceived from 
the first vast purposes, brought into exercise all his 
pity and love; he brought about a right understanding, 
and pacified and settled all within the seas. His laws 
and instruction spread on every side. People from other 

” The context nndHiucoTBiang’B cnce (farther on) to tho Bongs sung 
reply indicate the reference to the in honour of this king illustrates the 
first emperor (Hwang-ti) Sfie, or Vrh character of liilfiditya, who was 
the, of the Ts’in dynasty (221 u.c.' himself a poet. 

It was he who broke up the feudal ” The first Japanese emperor was 
dependencies of Chino and central- called Zta tnu, divine warrior ; the 
ised tho government. He built the allusion in the text may bo to the 
great wall to keep out invaders, Ts’in emperor being the first to style 
settled the country, and established himself JItrang ti ; or it may be 
the dynasty of the Ts’in. For his simply that he was like a god in the 
conduct in destroying the books, see art of war. 

Mayer’s Manual, § 368. The refer- 
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countries brought under his influence declared themselves 
ready to submit to his rule. The multitude whom he 
nourished generously sang in their songs of the prowess 
of the king of Ts’in. I have learned long since his praises 
sung thus in verse. Are the records {laudatory hymns) of 
his great qualities well founded? Is this the 

king of the great Tang, of which you speak ? ” 

Eeplying, he said, “ China is the country of our former 
kings, but the ‘ great Tang ’ is the country of our present 
ruler. Our king in former times, before he became 
liereditary heir to the throne (before ike empire was estab- 
lished), was called the sovereign of Ts’in, but now he is 
called the *king of heaven’ {emperor). At the end of the 
former dynasty “ the people had no ruler, civil war raged 
on every hand and caused confusion, the people were 
destroyed, when the king of Ts’in, by his supernatural gifts, 
exercised his love and compassion on every hand ; by his 
power the wicked were destroyed on every side, the eight 
regions®* found rest, and the ten thousand kingdoms 
brought tribute. He cherished creatures of evQxy kind, 
submitted with respect to the three precious ones.®® He 
lightened the burdens of the people and mitigated punish- 
ment, so that the country abounded in resources and the 
people enjoyed complete rest. It would be difficult to 
recount all the great changes he accomplished." 

Siladitya-raja replied, “ Very excellent indeed ! the 
people are happy in the hands of such a holy king.” 

Siladitya-raja being about to return to the city of Kany^- 
kubja, convoked a religious assembly. Followed by several 
hundreds of thousand people, he took his place on the 
southern bank of the river Ganges, whilst Kumara-raja, 

® This tan hardly refer to the empire, or of the world. 

Sui dynasty, which preceded the * It is widely believed in China 
great Tang,” as Jidien says (p. that the first Buddhist missionaries 
256 n.), but to the troubles which arrived there in tlie reign of the 
prevailed at the end of the Chow Ts'in emperor. For the story of 
dynasty, which preceded the Ts’in. their imprisonment and deliverance 
^ That is, the eight rccions of the eexi- Abstract of Four Lectures, p. 3. 
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attended by several tens of thousands, took his place on 
the northern bank, and thus, divided by the stream of the 
river, they advanced on land and water. The two kings led 
the way with their gorgeous staff of soldiers (0/ i/ie four 
kinds ) ; some also were in boats ; some were on elephants', 
sounding drums and blowing horns, playing on flutes and 
harps. After ninety days they arrived at the city of 
Kanyakubja, {and rested) on the western shore of the 
Ganges river, in the middle of a flowery copse. 

Then tlie kings of the twenty countries who had received 
instruction from ^iladitya-raja assembled with the Sramanas 
and Brahmans, the most distinguished of their country, 
with magistrates and soldiers. The king in advance had 
constructed on the west side of the river a great saiighd- 
rdma, and on the east of this a precious tower about 
100 feet in height; in the middle he had placed a golden 
statue of Buddha, of the same height as the king himself. 
On the south of the tower he placed a precious altar, in 
the place for washing the image of Buddha. From this 
north-east 14 or 15 li he erected another rest-house. It 
was now the second month of spring-time ; from the first 
day of the month he had presented exquisite food to the 
Sramanas and Brflhmans till the 21st day; all along, 
from the temporary palace^® to the saiighdrdma, there 
were highly decorated pavilions, and places where musi- 
cians were stationed, who raised the sounds of their various 
instruments. The king, on leaving the resting-hall (jpalace 
of travel), made them bring forth on a gorgeously capari- 
.soned great elephant a golden statue of Buddha about 
three feet high, and raised aloft. On the left went the king, 
Siladitya, dressed as Sakra, holding a precious canopy, 
whilst Kum^ra-rflja, dressed as Brahnifl-raja, holding a 
white chdntara, went on the right. Each of them had as 
an escort 500 war-elephants clad in armour; in front and 
behind the statue of Buddha went 100 great elephants, 

** Tlie palace of travel, erected during a travelling excursion. 
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carrying musicians, who sounded their drums and raised 
their music. The king, ^iladitya, as he went, scattered 
on every side pearls and various precious substances, with 
gold and silver flowers, in honour of the three precious 
objects of worship. Having fl^t- washed the image in 
scented water at the altar, the king then himself bore it 
on his shoulder to the western tower, where he offered 
to it tens, hundreds, and thousands of silken garments, 
decorated with precious gems. At this time there were 
but about twenty Sramanas following in the procession, 
the kings of the various countries forming the escort. 
After the feast they assembled the different men of 
learning, who discussed in elegant language on the most 
abstruse subjects. At evening-tide the king retired in 
state to his palace of travel 

Thus every day he carried the golden statue as before, 
till at length on the day of separation a great fire suddenly 
broke out in the tower, and the pavilion over the gate 
of the sa'hghdrdvia was also in flames. Then the king 
exclaimed, “I have exhausted the wealth of my country 
in charity, and following the example of former kings, I 
have built this saitghdrdiiia, and I have aimed to dis- 
tinguish myself by superior deeds, but my poor attempts 
{feeble qualilies) have found no return ! In the presence of 
such calamities as these, what need I of further life ? ” 

Then with incense-burning he prayed, and with this vow 
{oath), “ Thanks to my previous merit, I have come to reign 
over all India; let the force of my religious conduct 
destroy this fire ; or if not, let me die ! ” Then he rushed 
headlong towards the threshold of the gate, when suddenly, 
as if by a single blow, the fire was extinguished and the 
smoke disappeared. 

The kings beholding the strange event, were filled with 
redoubled reverence; but he {the Mng), with unaltered 
face and unchanged accents, addressed the princes thus : 
“ The fire has consumed this crowning work of my religious 
life. What think you of it ?” 
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The princes, prastrate at liis feet, with tears, replied, 
" The work which marked the crowning act of your per- 
fected merit, and wliicli we hoped would be handed down 
to future ages, has in a moment (a davsri) been reduced to 
ashes. How can we bear t^iink of it ? But how much 
more when the heretics ar^i^'oicing thereat, and inter- 
clianging their congratulations!” 

Tlie king answered, “ B3' this, at least, we see the truth 
of what Buddha said; the lieretics and others insist ou 
the permanency*^ of things, but our great teacher’s doc- 
trine is that all things are impermanent. As for me, 
my work of charity was finished, according to my purpose ; 
and this destructive calamity (change) does but strengtJien 
my knowledge of the truth of Tath&gata’s doctrine. This 
is a great happiness (good fortune), and not a subject for 
lamentation." 

On this, in company with the kings, he went to the east, 
and mounted the great stilpeu Having reached the top, 
he looked around ou the scene, and then descending tlie 
steps, suddcnlj' a heretic (or, a strange man), knife in hand, 
rushed on the king. Tlie king, startled at the sudden 
attack, stepped back a few steps up the stairs, and then 
bending himself down he seized the man, in order to deli- 
ver him to the magistrates. The officers wore so bewil- 
dered with fright that they did not know how to move for 
the purpose of assisting him. 

The kings all demanded that the culprit should be in- 
stantly killed, but Sil&ditya-raja, without tlie least show 
of fear and with unchanged countenance, commanded 
them not to kill himj and then he himself questioned 
him thus : 

“ What harm have I done you, that you have attempted 
such a deed ? ” 

The culprit replied, “Great king! your virtues shine 
without partiality ; both at home and abroad they bring 

The heretics hold the view of endurance (eAony, the opposite of 
aniti/a). 
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liappiness. As for me, I am foolish and besotted, unequal 
to any great undertaking ; led astray by a single word of 
the heretics, and flattered by their importunity, I have 
turned as a traitor against the king.” 

The king then asked, “And why have the heretics 
conceived this evil purpose ? ” 

He answered and said, “ Great king ! you have assem- 
bled the people of different countries, and exhausted your 
treasury in offerings to tlie ^ramanas, and cast a metal 
image of Buddha ; but the heretics who have come from a 
distance have scarcely been spoken to. Their minds, 
therefore, have been affected with resentment, and they 
procured me, wretched man that I am ! to undertake this 
unlucky deed.” 

The king then straitly questioned the heretics and their 
followers. There were 500 Brahmans, all of singular talent, 
summoned before the king. Jealous of the ^raraans, whonr 
the king had reverenced and exceedingly honoured, they 
had caused the precious tower to catch fire by means of 
burning arrows, and they hoped that in escaping from the 
fire the crowd would disperse in confusion, and at such a 
moment they purposed to assassinate the king. Having 
been foiled in this, they had bribed this man to lay wait 
for the king in a narrow passage and kill him. 

Then the ministers and the kings demanded the exter- 
mination of the heretics. The king punished the chief 
of them and pardoned the rest. He banished the 500 
Br§,hmans to the frontiers of India, and then returned to 
his capital. 

To the north-west of the capital there is a stUpa built 
by A^ka-rSja. In this place Tathflgata, when in the 
world, preached, the most excellent doctrines for seven 
days. By the side of this st-Apa are traces where the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. There is, 
moreover, a little stApa, containing the relics of Buddha’s 
hair and nails ; and also a preaching-place®^ stApa. 

That is, erected in a place where Buddha had preached. 
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On the south and by the side of the Ganges are three 
sanghdrdmas, enclosed within the same walls, but with 
different gates. They have highly ornamented statues of 
Buddha. The priests are devout and reverential; they have 
in their service several thousands of “ pure men.” In a 
precious casket in the viMra is a tooth of Buddha about 
one and'a half inches in length, very bright, and of different 
colours at morning and night. People assemble from far 
and near ; the leading men with the multitude join in one 
body in worship. Every day hundreds and thousands 
come together. The guardians of the relic, on account of 
the uproar and confusion occasioned by the multitude of 
people, placed on the exhibition a heavy tax, and pro- 
claimed far and wide that those wishing to see the tooth 
of Buddha must pay one great gold piece. Nevertheless, 
the followers who come to worship are very numerous, and 
gladly pay the tax of a gold piece. On every holiday 
they bring it (ike relic) out and place it on a high throne, 
whilst hundreds and thousands of men burn incense and 
scatter flowers ; and although the flowers ore heaped up, 
the tooth-casket is not overwhelmed. 

In front of the saix^hdrdma, on the right and left 
hand, there are two vihdras, each about lOO feet high, 
the foundation of stone and the walls of brick. In the 
middle are statues of Buddha highly decorated witli 
jewels, one made of gold and silver, the other of native 
copper. Before each rihdra is a little sanghdrdma. 

Not far to the south-east of the sanghdrdma is a great 
vihclra, of which the foundations are stone and the build- 
ing of brick, about 200 feet high. There is a standing 
figure of Buddha in it about 30 feet high. It is of native 
copper {pronze ?) and decorated with costly gems. On the 
four surrounding walls of the vilidra are sculptured pic- 
s’ Julien translates this by “Brfih- men " is a common one for lay be- 
mans;” but the expression "pure lievera or Up&sakas. 
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tures The various incidents in the life of Tathdgata, 
when he was practising the discipline of a Bodliisattva are 
here fully portrayed {engraved). 

Not far to the south of the stone vihdra is a temple of 
the Sun-d6va. Not far to the south of this is a temple of 
Mah^^vara. The two temples are built of a blue stone of 
great lustre, and are ornamented with various elegant 
sculptures. In length and breadth they correspond with 
the vihdra of Buddha. Each of these foundations has 
1000 attendants to sweep and water it; the sound of 
drums and of songs accompanied by music, ceases not day 
nor night. 

To the south-east of the great city 6 or 7 li, on the 
south side of the Ganges, is a st'dpa about 200 feet in 
height, built by A^6ka-rS.ja. When in the world, Tatha- 
gata in this place preached for six months on the imper- 
inanency of the body {andtmd), on sorrow {duhha), on 
unreality {anitya), and impurity.*® 

On one side of this is the place where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. Moreover, there is 
a little si'dpa of the hair and nails of Tathagata. If a 
sick person with sincere faith walks round this edifice, 
he obtains immediate recovery and increase of religious 
merit, ° 


To the south-east of the capital, going about 100 li, we 
come to the town of Na-po-ti-po-ku-lo (Navadgva- 
kula).*^ It is situated on the eastern bank of the Gan- 
ges, and is about 20 li in circuit. There are here flowery 


These were the subjects on 
which he preached — an&tma, anitya, 
ilukha, aiuddhis. For some remarks 
ra the last of these, see Spence 
Hardy, Ea»t. Monach., p. 247 ; and 
Childers, Pdli Diet., aub Atuhho. 
>) alien’s tranalation, “sur le vide 
(I’inutilitd) de sea inacdrations,” is 
outside the mark. Fa-hian alludes 


to this sermon, cap. xviii. (see Beal’s 
edition, p. 71, n. i). 

■‘1 For some remarks on this place 
see V. St. Martin, Memoire, p. 350; 
Cunningham, .dnc. Geog. of India, 
p. 382 ; Arch. Survey of India, voL 
i. p. 294 ; and compare Fa-hian, loc. 
cit., n. 2. 
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groves, and pure lakes which reflect the shadows of the 
trees. 

To the north-west of this town, on the eastern hank of 
the Ganges river, is a DSva temple, the towers and 
storeyed turrets of which are remarkable for their skil- 
fully carved work. To the east of the city 5 li are three 
sangMrdmas with the same wall but different gates, with 
about 500 priests, who study the Little Vehicle according 
to the school of the Sarv&stivMins. 

Two hundred paces in front of the sangli&rdma is a 
stdpa built by A^6ka-raja, Although the foundations are 
sunk in the ground, it is yet some icx> feet in height. It 
was here TathSgata in old days preached the law for 
seven days. In this monument is a relic { 4 arira) which 
ever emits a brilliant light. Beside it is a place where 
there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who sat and 
walked here. 

To the north of the saiiglidrd'ma 3 or 4 li, and bordering 
on the Ganges river, is a sldpa about 200 feet high, built 
by A^oka-rija. Here Buddha preached for seven days. 
At this time th§re were some 500 demons who came to 
the place where Buddha was to hear the law ; understand- 
ing its character, they gave up their demon form and were 
born in heaven.^^ gy gj^g of preaching-siilpa is 
a place where there are traces of the four Buddhas who 
sat and walked there. By the side of this again is a 
stdpa containing the hair and nails of Tath&gata. 

From this going south-east 600 li or so, crossing the 
Ganges and going south, we come to the country of ' 0 - 
yu-t’o (Ayddhya). 

’ 0 -yu-t’o (Ay6dhya). 

This kingdom is 5000 li in circuit, and the capital about 

^ This expression, “ bom in selves in their conduct for a birth 
heaven,” is one frequently met with in heaven. J. R. As. S., N.S., voL 
in Buddhist books. In the old xiii.p. 553. And in the DAommqpada 
Chinese inscription found at Buddha it is constantly mentioned. 

Caya, the pilgrim Chi-i vowed to « The distance from Kanauj or 
e.'chovt 30,000 men to prepare them- from Navadevakula to A.ytdhya, on 
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20 li. It abounds in cereals, and produces a large quantity 
of flowers and fruits. The climate is temperate and agree- 
able, the manners of the people virtuous and amiable; 
they love the duties of religion (mcni), and diligently 
devote themselves to learning. There are about lOO 
sangMrdmas in the country and 3000 priests, who study 
both the books of the Great and the Little Vehicle. 
There are ten DSva temples ; heretics of different schools 
are found in them, but few in number. 

In the capital is an old saiighdrdina ; it was in this place 
that Vaaubandhu** Bodhisattva, during a sojourn of several 
decades of years, composed various ddstras both of the 
Great and Little Vehicle, By the -side of it are some 
ruined foundation walls; this was the hall in which Vasu- 
bandhu Bfldhisattva explained the principles of religion 
and preached for the benefit of kings of different countries, 
eminent men of the world, Sramans and Brahmans. 

To the north of the city 40 li, by the side of the river 
Ganges, is a large sci'fiffJidrdTTict- in which is a sldpci about 
200 feet high, which was built by A^oka-itja. It was 
here that Tathagata explained the excellent principles of 
the law for the benefit of a congregation of DSvas during 
a period of three months. 

By the side is a stupa to commemorate the place where 
are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat and walked 
here. 

To the west of the saiiglidrdma 4 or 5 li is a stdpa, 
containing relics of Tathfigata’s hair and nails. To the 
north of this stdpa are the ruins of a sanghdrdma; it was 

the GhAghra river is about 1 30 miles not far from AlIahAMd, ■which is 
east - south - east. But there ore impossible. General Cunningham 
variousdifficultiesintheidentification suggests an alteration of the distance 
of 0 -yu-to -svith AyfidhyS. Even if to 6o li, and identifies 0 -yu-to with 
the Ghfighra Be the Ganges of Hiuen on old town called KAkupur, twenty 
'J'siang, it is difficult to understand miles north - west from Kanhpur 
why he should cross this river, and (Oawnpore) filnc. Geog., p. 385). 
go south. On the other hand, if we Vasubandhu- laboured and 

suppose the pilgrim to follow the taught in Ayodhya (Vassilief, Aowd- 
cimrse of the Ganges for 600 li and Jiiaine, p. ^20. Eitel, Handbook, sub 
tljen cross it, we should place him voa) 

VOL. I. P 
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here that Sriliibdlm (Slii-li-lo-to), a master of Sdstras 
belonging to tlic Sautrantika school, composed the VibJidshd 
tSdstra of that school. 

To tlie south-west of the city 5 or 6 li, in an extensive 
glove of Anira trees, is an old sanghdrdma; this is where 
Asaiiga^® Bodhisattva jmrsued his studies and directed 
the men of the age.'*^ Asnfiga Bodliisattva went up by 
night to the palace of ^laiireya Bodhisattva, and there 
received the YCgdchdrya &dstra*^ the Malidyana Sdird- 
laiiMratilcd,^'^ tlic Madydnta Vihhaiiya lustra, &c., and 
afterwards declared these to the great congregation, in 
their deep principles. 

North-west of the Amra grove about a hundred paces 
is a containing relics of the hair and nails of TathfU 
gata. By its side are some old foundation walls. This 
is where Vasubandhu Bodliisattva descended from the 
Tushita licaven and beheld Asaiiga Bodhisattva. Asafiga 
Bodhisattva was a man of Gandlifira.^'- Ho was born in 
the middle of tlie thousand years following the departure 
of Buddlia from the world; and possessed of deep siiiritual 
insight, he soon acquired a knowledge of the doctrine (0/ 
Buddha). He became a professed disciple, and attached 
himself to the scliool of tlic Mnhi&lsalms, but afterwards 
altered his views and embraced the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle. His brother, Vasubandhu Bodhisattva, belonged 
to the school of the Sarvfislivudins, and had inherited a 

“ In Chinese thing-ilicv, victory- nnd received certain books from 
received. hlnitroya. 

Asnhfja B6dhiF!ittVft was elder ■*’ Not, ns Julien translates, "ex- 
brother of Vasubandhu. His name plained to the great assembly," but 
is rendered into Chinese by 11 «-c/io, recriral certain books from Maitrey.a, 
without att-achment. and aflcnvards explained them to 

1 have adopted this translation the .great congregation (jarfiyAo) in 
from Julien; it is not, however, the Amra gros'e. 
entirely E.atisfuctoiy ; ts'ing-yih cer- Yu-kia-tsc-ti-lun. 

tainly means "to ask for more," “ Chxcong -yan - ta - thing -Jiing- 
and in this sense it might refer to tun. 

pursuit of study ; but I think it *' Ching-pin-fm-pi-tiin. 
means ho requested more infonna- According to the Life of Vasu- 

tion or more light, and it seems from bandlni, translated by Chin-ti, ho 
the sentence following that this was was bom in Purushajiura, in North 
the case, for he ascended into heaven India. 
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■wide fame, with a Strong intelligence and penetrating 
■w'isdom and remarkable acumen. Tlie disciple of Asaiiga 
■was Buddhasiriiha, a man whose secret conduct was un- 
fathomable, of high talent and wide renown. 

These two or three ■worthies had often tallied together 
in this ■way : “ We all are engaged in framing our conduct 
so as to enjoy tlie presence of Maitreya after deatb.®^ 
Whoever of us first dies and obtains the condition {of 
being so horn in the heaven of MaiMya), let him come and 
communicate it to us, that we may know his arrival 
there.” 

After this Buddhasiriiha was the first to die. After 
three years, during which there was no message from liim, 
Vasubaudhu Bodhisattva also died. Then six months 
having elapsed, and there being no message cither from 
him, all the unbelievers began to mock and ridicule, as if 
Vasubaudhu and Buddhasiriiha had fallen into an evil 
way of birth, and so there was no spiritual manifestation. 

After this, Asauga B6dliisattva, during the first divi- 
sion of a certain night, was explaining to- his disciples the 
law of entailing {or conferring on others) the power of 
samddM, when suddenly the flame of the lamp was eclipsed, 
and there was a great light in space ; then a Rlshi-deva, 
traversing through the sky, came down, and forthwith 
ascending the stairs of the liall, saluted Asaiiga. Asahga, 
addressing him, said, “ What has been the delay in your 
coming ? What is your present name ? ” In- reply he 
said, “ At the time of my death I went to the Tushita 
heaven, to the inner assembly {i.e., the iimncdiate presence) 
of Maitreya, and was there born in a lotus flower-.®* On 
the flower presently opening, Maitreya, in laudatory terms. 

This was the desire of the early a lotus flower gave rise to the name 
Buddhists after death to go to Mai- of “ the lotus school,” applied to the 
troya, in the Tushita heaven. It is Tsing-t’u, or “ pure land ” section of 
plainly so in tlie Gayfi inscription, Buddhists. But it is a belief md. 
referred to above. Afterwards the confined to any one school. Tiie 
fable of a 'Western Paradise was in- niediseval legend of the flower which 
troduced into Buddhism, and this opens in Paradise on the death of a 
took the place of Maitreya’s heaven, pure child is a touching surv ival of 

This idea of being born in or on the same thought 
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addressed me, saying, ‘ Welcome I thou vastly learned 
one! welcome! thou vastly learned one!’ I then paid 
him my respects by moving round his person, and then 
directly®’ came here to communicate my mode of life." 
Asauga said, “And wdiere is Buddhnsiinha ? ’’ He an- 
swered, “As I was going round Maitreya I saw Enddha- 
siriiha among the outside crowd, immersed in pleasure and 
merriment. Ho e.xehnngcd no look with me; how then 
can you e.xpecb liiiu to come to you to communicate his 
condition?" Asaiiga answered, “That is settled; hut 
with respect to Maitreya, what is his appearance and tvhab 
the law he declares ? " He said, " Xo words can describe 
the marks and signs (Me personal hcantp) of JIaitreya. 
With respect to the c.\’celh'nt law which he declares, the 
principles of it arc not different from those (of our hclirf). 
The e.xquisitc voice of the Eodhisattva is soft and pure 
and refined ; tho.se who hear it can never tire; those who 
listen are never satiated.’’®® 

To the north-west of the ruins of the preaching-hall of 
Asai'iga about 40 li, we come to an old sahglidrdma, 
bordering the Ganges on the north. In it is a sl-upa, of 
brick, about 100 feet high ; this is the place where Vasu- 
bandhu first conceived a desire to cultivate the teaching 
of the Great Veliicle.®’ He had come to this place from 
North India. At this time Asafiga Eodhisattva com- 
manded his followers to go forward to meet him. Hifv'ing 
come to the place, they met and had an interview. The 
disciple of Asaiiga was reposing outside the open window 
(of Vasnlandlni), when in the after part of the night he 
began to recite the Vasahhumi Siiira. Vasubandhu hav- 
ing heard it, understood the meaning, and was deeply 

Of course the idea is that fi'mr liappincaa of those bom there (see 
in the Tusliita lioavcn is not nica- Vir, p. 3<t5). 

tiured as on earlli. It took six ” Vasubandhu Iiad been brouqlit 
montlis for this flower to open. np in the Little Vehicle schooL I'or 

“ This Fin;:ular .account of the the account of his conversion ti> the 
heaven of M.aitrovn explains the principle.s of the Great Vehicle see 
fervent loufrin^' of Hiiien Tsi.sn" on ll’ony PuJt, § 1S5, J. It. At. S., voL 
his dung bed £0 participate in the xx. p. 206. 
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grieved that tliis pr-ofound and excellent doctrine had not 
come to his ears in time past, and he laid the hlame on his 
tongue as the origin of his sin of calumniating (the Gvccii 
Vehicle), “ and so,” said he, “ I will cut it out.” Seizing a 
knife, he was about to do so, when he saw Asahga stand- 
ing before him, who said, “ Indeed the doctrine of the 
Great Vehicle is very profound ; it is praised by all the 
Buddhas, exalted by all the saints. I would teach it to 
vou, but vou yourself now understand it; but now, at the 
very time of understanding it, u’hat good, in the presence 
of this holy teaching of the Buddlias, to cut out your 
tongue? Do it not, but (rather) repent; and as in old 
time you abused the Great Vehicle with your tongue, now 
with the same member extol it. Change yotir life and 
renew yourself ; this is the only good thing to do. There 
ran be no benefit from closing your mouth and ceasing to 
speak.” Having said this he disappeared. 

Vasubandhu, in obedience to his words, gave up his 
])urpose of cutCing out his tongue. On the morrow morn- 
ing he went to Asahga and accepted the teaching of the 
Great Vehicle. On this he gave himself up earnestly to 
think on the subject, ami wrote a hundred and more 
sdstras in agreement with the Great Vehicle, which are 
spread everywhere, and are in great renown. 

From this going cast 300 li or so on the north of the 
Gauges, we arrive at ’0-ye-mo-khi (Hayamukha). 


’0-VE-51U-KI11 [Hayamukha] 

This kingdom*^® is 2400 or 25CX)li in circuit, and the chief 
town, which borders on the Ganges, is about 20 li round 
•Its products and climate are the same as those of Ayodhya. 
The people are of a simple and honest disposition. They 
diligently ajiply themselves to learning and cultivate 

‘8 This country has not been natis- about 104 miles north-west of Alla- 
factorily ideiitiHcd. C«iiiiinj;liam liabad. 
places the capiUil at D.-vutulia KheriH 
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religion. There are five saiighdrdmas, witli about a 
thousand priests. They belong to the Saihmatiya school 
of tlie Little Vehicle. There arc ten Deva temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of various kinds. 

Not far to the south-east of the city, close to tlic shore 
of the Ganges, is a sltlpa built by A^oka-rfija, 200 feet 
higli. Here Iluddha in old time repeated tlie law for 
three months. Beside it are traces where the four past 
Buddhas walked and sat. 

There is also another stone sldpa, containing relics of 
Buddha’s hair and nails. 

By the side of this sttlpa. is a saiighurdma with about 
200 disciples in it. There is here a richly adorned statue 
of Ihiddha, as grave and dignified as if really alive. The 
towers and balconies are wonderfully carved and con- 
structed, and rise up imposingly (or, in great numbers) 
above the building. In old days Buddhadasa (Fo-to- 
to-so),''^ a master of Mslras, composed in this place the 
Mahuribhdshd lustra of the school of the SarvilstivAdins. 

Going south-east 700 li, passing to the south of the 
CJanges, we come to ilio kingdom of Po-lo-yc-kia (Pra- 
yag;i). 

PO-LO-YK-KIA (PltAY.VOA). 

This country®® is about 5000 Bin circuit, and the capital, 
which lies between two branches of the river, is about 20 
li round. The grain products arc very abundant, and 
fruit-trees grow in great luxuriance. The climate is warm 
and agreeable ; the people are gentle and compliant in 
their disposition. They love learning, and are very much 
given to heresy. 

There are two miiglmrumas with a few followers, who 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 

There arc several Deva temples ; the number of heretics 
is very great. 

Julien Iia.s pointed out that the The modem Prayitj.'a or Alla- 

syiiibol po in for jo. The Chine-ic hdbftd, at tho junction of the GanoCJ 
rendering is “ servant of Buddha-" and JnmnS rivers. 
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To the south-west of the capital, in a Champalca {Chcn- 
po-lcia) grove, is a st'Apa which was built by Asoka-raja ; 
although the foundations have sunk down, yet the walls 
are more than 100 feet high. Here it was in old days 
TathUgata discomfited the heretics. By the side of it is 
a st'Apa containing hair and nail relics, and also a place 
where (Lhc, past Buddhas ?) sat and walked. 

By the side of this last st'Apa is an old sanghdnlma; 
this is the place where Deva Bddhisattva composed the 
idstra called Kioang-pih 0ata sdstra mipulgam), refuted 
tl)e principles of the Little Vehicle and silenced the 
heretics. At first Dfiva came from South India to this 
sanghdrdtna. There was then in the town a Brahman of 
hfgli controversial renown and great dialectic skill. Fol- 
lowing to its origin the meaning of names, and relying on 
the different applications of the same word, he was in the 
habit of questioning his adversary and silencing him. 
Knowing the subtle skill of D^va, he desired to overthrow 
him and refute him in the use of words. He therefore 
said : — 

“ Pray, what is your name ? ” D6va said, “ They call me 
DSva." The heretic rejoined, "Who is D^va ? ” He an- 
wered, “ I am.” Tlie heretic said, " And ‘ I,’ what is that ?” 
Deva answered, “A dog.” The heretic said, “And who 
is a dog?” Deva said, “You.” The heretic answered, 
"And ‘you,’ what is that?” Deva said, “Deva.” The 
heretic said, “And who is Deva?” He said, “1.” Tlie 
heretic said, “And who is ‘I’?” Deva said, “A dog.” 
Again he asked, “ And who is a dog ? ” Deva said, " You.” 
The heretic said, " And who is ‘ you ' ? ” Deva answered, 
“ Deva.” And so they went on till the heretic understood ; 
from that time he greatly reverenced the brilliant reputa- 
tion of Deva. 

In the city there is a Deva temple beautifully orna- 
mented and celebrated for its numerous miracles. Ac- 
cording to their records, this place is a noted one (sTi — 
fortunate groxind) for all living things to acquire religions 
merit. 
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If in this temple a man gives a single fnrlhing, his 
merit is greater than if he gave a icxio gold pieces else- 
where. Again, if in this temple a person is able to con- 
temn life so as to put an end to himself, then lie is bom 
to eternal happiness in heaven. 

Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree willi 
spreading houghs and branches, and casting a deep shadow. 
There was a body-eating demon here, who.depending on this 
custom (ft-., of committing suicide), made his abode liere ; 
accordingly on the left, and right one sees heaps of bones. 
Hence, when a person comes to this temple, there is every- 
thing to persuade him to despise his life and give it up : 
ho is encouraged thereto both by the promptings of the 
heretics and also by the seductions of the {evil) spirit. 
I'rom very early days till now this false custom has been 
practised. 

Lately there was a Bifihman whose family name was 
Tscu {jtutra ) ; he was a man of deep penetration and great 
learning, of lucid wit and high t;ilcnt. This man coming 
to the temple, called to all the people and said, "Sirs, 
ye are of crooked ways and perverse mind, difficult to 
lead and persuade.” Tlicn he engaged in their sacrifices 
with them, with a view afterwards to convert them. 
Then he mounted the tree, and looking down on his 
friends he said, “ I am going to die. Formerly I said that 
their doctrine was false and wicked ; now I say it is good 
and true. The heavenly Rishis, with their music in the 
air, call me. From this fortunate spot will I cast down 
my poor body.” He tvas about to cast himself down when 
his friends, having failed by their expostulations to deter 
him, spread out their garments underneath the place 
where he was on the tree, and so when he fell he was 
preserved. When he recovered he said, "I thouglit I saw 
in the air the Devas calling me to come, but now by the 

TBIb tree is the well-known of woreliip at AllahSbAd (Cunning- 
Alihaya t'afo, or “undec.iying ban- bam), 
j an tree,” whicb is btill an object 
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stratagem of this hateful {heretical) spirit {viz., of the tree), 
I have failed to obtain the heavenly jo)’^s.” 

To the east of the capital, between the two confluents 
of the river, for the space of 10 li or so, the ground is 
pleasant and upland. The whole is covered wdth a fine 
sand. From old time till now, the kings and noble fami- 
lies, whenever they had occasion to distribute their gifts 
in charity, ever came to this place, and here gave away 
their goods ; hence it is called the great charity enclosure. 
At the present time Siladitya-raja, after the example of 
his ancestors, distributes here in one day the accumulated 
wealth of five years. Having collected in this space of 
the charity enclosure- immenso^ piles of wealth and jewels, 
on the first day he adorns in a very sumptuous way a 
statue of Buddha, and then offers to it the most costly 
jewels. Afterwards he offers his charity to the residen- 
tiary priests ; afterwards to the priests {from a distance) 
who are present; afterwards to the men of distinguished 
talent ; afterwards to the heretics who live in the place, 
following the ways of the world ; and lastly, to the widows 
and bereaved, orphans and desolate, poor and mendi- 
cants. 

Thus, according to this order, having exhausted his 
treasuries and given food in charity, he next gives away 
his head diadem and his jewelled necklaces. From the 
first to the last he shows no regret, and when he has 
finished he cries with joy, “ Well done ! now all that I 
have has entered into incorruptible and imperishable 
treasuries.” 

After this the rulers of the different countries offer their 
jewels and robes to the king, so that his treasury is re- 
plenished. 

To the east of the enclosure of charity, at the confluence 
of the two rivers, every day there are many hundreds or 
men who bathe themselves and die. The people of this 
country consider that whoever wishes to be born in heaven 
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ou"ht to fast to a grain of rice, and then drown liimself in 
tlie waters. By hathing in this water (tJiaj say) all the 
jwllution of sin is washed away and destroyed ; iliereforo 
from various quarters and distant regions people come 
lieie togetlier and rest. During seven days tliey abstain 
from food, and afterwards end their lives. And even the 
monkeys and mountain slags assemble hero in the neigh- 
bouihood of the river, and some of them bathe and depart, 
others fast and die. 

On one occasion when ^iliidatya-raja distributed the 
alms in charity, there was a monkey who lived apart 
by tlie river-side under a tree He also abstained from 
food in private, and after some days he died on that 
account from want. 

The heretics who practise asceticism have raised a 
high column in the middle of the river; when the sun 
is about to go down they immediately climb up the 
pillar; then clinging on to the pillar with one hand 
and one foot, they wonderfully hold themselves out with 
one foot and one arm ; and so they keep themselves 
stretched out in the air with their eyes fi.ved on the sun, 
and their heads turning with it to the right as it sets. 
When the evening has darkened, then they come down 
There arc many dozens of ascetics who practise this rite. 
Tliey hope by these means to escape from birth and death, 
and many continue to practise this ordeal through several 
decades of years. 

Going from this country south-west, we enter into a great 
forest infested with savage beasts and wild elephants, 
which congregate in numbers and molest travellers, so 
that unless in large numbers it is difficult {dangerous) to 
pass this way. 

Going 5CX)®- li or so, we come to the country Kiau- 
s hang- mi (Kau&imbi). 
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IvIAU-SHANG-MI [KAUiAMBlj. 

This counti'v is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 30 li. The land is famous for its productive- 
ness ; the increase is very ^Yonder^ul. Eice and sugar- 
canes are plentiful. The climate is very hot, the manners 
of the people hard and rough. They cultivate learning 
and are very earnest in their religious life and in virtue. 
There are ten sahglidrdifnas, which are in ruins and deserted ; 
the priests are about 300; they study the Little Vehicle. 
There are fifty Deva temples, and the number of heretics 
is enormous. 

In the city, within an old palace, there is a large vihdra 
about 60 feet high ; in it is a figure of Buddha carved out 
of sandal-u'ood, above which is a stone canopy. It is the 
work of the king U-to-yen-na (Udfiyana). By its spiritual 
qualities (or, between its spiritual marks) it produces a 
divine light, which from time to time shines forth. Tlie 
princes of various countries have used their power to carry 
off this statue, but although many men have tried, not 
all the number could move it. They therefore worship 
copies of it,^^ and they pretend that the likeness is a true 
one, and this is the original of all such figures. 

When Tathfigata first arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he ascended up to heaven to preach the law for the benefit 
of his mother, and for three months remained absent. 
This king {i,e., Udayana), thinking of him wuih affection, 
desired to have an image of his person; therefore he asked 
Mudgalyayanaputra, by his spiritual power, to transport 
an artist to the heavenly mansions to observe the e.^cel- 
lent marks of Buddha's body, and carve a sandal-wood 

This has been identified with A copy of this B.andal-wood 

Kosftnibi-nagar, an old village on figure was brought from a temple near 
the Jumnil, about thirty miles from Pekin, and is referred to in Beal’s 
Allahabad (Cunningham). Kosambi liuMhist Pilgrims, p. Ix-w. A fau- 
is mentioned in the It&mayana. It simile of it is stamped on the cover 
is the acens of the drama of Uatna- of that work. The story of Uda- 
%-aLU composed by,Bana in the court yana, king'of Ko.sambi. is reforrud 
of Srl-Harsha or Siliditya. to by K.UidSsa in the Mcjhudilta. 
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statue. When Tathagata returned from the lieavenly 
palace, the carved figure of sandal- wood rose and saluted 
the Lord of the W orld. The Lord then graciously addressed 
it and said, “The work e.vpected from you is to toil in the 
conversion of heretics “ and to lead in the way of religion 
future ages.” 

About 100 paces to the cast of the vihdra are the signs 
of the walking and sitting of the four former Buddhas. 
By the side of this, and not far ofT, is a well used by 
Tathagata, and a hathing-house. The well still has water 
in it, but the house has long been destroyed. 

Within the city, at the south-east angle of it, is an old 
habitation, the ruins of which only exist. This is the 
house of GhOshira (Kxin-shi-lo) the nobleman.^ In the 
middle is a vihdra of Buddha, and a stiXpa containing 
hair and nail relics. There are also ruins of Tathfigaia’s 
bathing-house. 

Not far to the south-east of the city is an old saiighd- 
rdma. This was formerly the place where Goshira the 
nobleman had a garden. In it is a stilpa built by A^dka- 
laja, about 200 feet high; here Tathtigata for several years 
])reached the law. By the side of this shXpa are traces of 
the four past Buddhas where they sat down and walked. 
Here again is a sltcjja containing hair and nail relics of 
Tathagata. 

To the south-east of the saiijhdrdma, on the top of a 
double-storeyed tower, is an old brick chamber where 
Vasubandhu Bodhisattva dwelt. In this chamber he com- 
liosed the Vidydvidirasiddhi^dstra{Wci-chi-lnn), intended 
to refute the principles of the Little Vehicle and confound 
tlie heretics. 

To the east of the sanghdrdvia, and in the middle of an 
Antra grove, is an old foundation wall; this was the place 

“ “To tench and conrcrt with lievcrs; Julien makes it an inter, 
diligence the unbelieving, to open rogative (ye). 

the way for guiding future genera- «> Aiv'Ughosha alludes to the con- 
tions, this is your work.” I take vcr8ionofGh0shira,/'’o-s7io-tfn7.tjan- 
the symbol sic to refer to unbe- h'ny, v. 1710. See also Fa-hien, c. 

xxxiv. 
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where Asaxiga BoJhisattva composed the msira called 
Ilin-yang-sldng-Jdau. 

To the south-west of the city 8 or 9 li is a stone dwell- 
ing of a venomous Naga. Having subdued this dragon, 
Tathagata left here his shadow ; but though this is a tradi- 
tion of the place, there is no vestige of the sliadow visible. 

By the side of it is a st^lpa built by A^oka-raja, about 
200 feet high. Near this are marks where Tathagata 
walked to and fro, and also a hair and nail stHpa. The 
disciples who are afflicted with disease, by praying here 
mostly are cured. 

The law of ^akya becoming extinct, this will be the 
very last country in which it will survive ; therefore from 
the highest to the lowest all who enter the borders of this 
country are deeply affected, even to tears, ere they return. 

To the north-east of the Mga dwelling is a great forest, 
after going about 700 li, through which we cross the Ganges, 
and going northward we arrive at the town of Kia-shi-po- 
lo (italapura).®^ This town is about 10 li in circuit ; the 
inhabitants are rich and well-to-do {happ}/). 

By the side of the city is an old sanghdrdma, of which 
the foundation wails alone exist. This was where Dhar- 
inapala Bodhisattva refuted the arguments of the heretics. 
A former king of this country, being partial to the teaching 
of heresy, wished to overthrow the law of Buddha, whilst 
he showed the greatest respect to the unbelievers. One 
day he summoned from among tlie heretics a master of 
ddstras, e.xtremely learned anil of superior talents, who 
clearly understood the abstruse doctrines {of religion). He 
had composed a work of heresy in a thousand Sldkas, con- 
sisting of thirty-two thousand words. In this work he 
contradicted- and slandered the law of Buddha, and repre- 
sented his own school as orthodox. Whereupon {the king) 

This place has been identified In Cliineso U-fa ; for some 

with the old town of SulWnpur on notices of Bhai'mapdla see Wonrj 
the GOmati river. The Hindu name FHh, § 191 ; in J. R. As. Soc., vol. 
of this town was Kusabhavanapura, xx . ; Kitel, Handbook sub voc., and 
or simply Kusapura (Ciinnui<'ham). B. Nanjio, Catalogue, col. 373, 
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convoked the body of the {BvMhist) priests, and ordered 
them to discuss the question under dispute, adding that if 
the heretics were victorious he would destroy the law of 
Buddha, hut that if the priests did not suiTer defeat he 
would cut out his tongue as proof of the acknowledgment 
of his fault® At this time the company of the priests 
being afraid they would be defeated, assembled for con- 
sultation, and said, “ The sun of wisdom having set, the 
bridge of the Jaw‘“ is about to fall. The Icing is partial to 
tlie heretics ; how can we hope to prevail against them ? 
Things have arrived at a difficult point; is there any 
expedient to he found in the circumstances, as a way of 
escape?" Tlie assembly remained silent, and no one 
stood up to suggest any plan. 

Dharmapfila Bddhisattva, although young in years, had 
acquired a wide renown for penetration and wisdom, and 
tlie reputation of his noble character was far spread. He 
was now in the assembly, and standing up, with encour- 
aging words addressed them thus: “Ignorant though I 
am, yet I request permission to say a few words. Verily 
I am ready to answer immediately to the king’s summons. 
If by my lofty argument (discourse) I obtain the victory, 
this will prove spiritual protection; but if I fail in the 
subtle part of the argument, this will be attributable to my 
youth. In either case there will be an escape, so that the 
law and the priesthood will suffer no loss.” They said, 
“ We agree to your proposition,” and they voted that he 
should respond to the king’s summons. Forthwith he 
ascended the pulpit. 

Then the heretical teacher began to lay down his cap- 
tious principles, and to maintain or oppose the sense of 
the words and arguments used. At last, having fully 

Tills refers to the dream of r> jj ^yguld seem from the context 
hill" AjiUasatrii, for which see If oni/ tliat it was the heretical teacher 
Ftili, § 17S. This section of IVoiiy whonskedtliehingtocallthe assem- 
J’iih shows that the great Kasyapa bly, and that if lie was defeated he 
is supposed by Buddhists still to be said he would cut out his own 
witliin the Coch's-Foot Aloiintain tongue, 
awaiting the coming of Maitrcya. 
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explained his own position, he waited for the opposite 
side to speak. 

Dharmapala Bodhisattva, a'ccepting his words, said with 
a smile, “ I am conqueror! I will show how he uses false 
arguments in advocating his heretical doctrines, how his 
sentences are confused in urging his false teaching.” 

The opponent, with some emotion, said, “ Sir, be not 
high-minded ! If you can expose my words you will be 
the conqueror, hut first take my text fairly and explain its 
meaning.” Then Dharmapala, with modulated voice, fol- 
lowed the principles of his text (tliesis), the words and the 
argument, M’ithout a mistake or change of expression. 

When the heretic had heard the whole, he was ready to 
cut out his tongue ; hut DharmapfLla said, “ It is not by 
cutting out your tongue you show repentance. Change 
your principles — that is repentance!” Immediately he 
explained the law for his sake; his heart believed it and 
his mind embraced the truth. The king gave up his 
heresy and profoundly respected the law of Buddha (the 
orthodox law). 

By the side of this place is a st-Apa, built by A^oka- 
raja ; the walls are broken down, but it is yet 200 feet 
or so in height. Here Buddha in old days declared the 
law for six months ; by the side of it are traces where lie 
walked. There is also a hair aud nail sHpa. 

Going north from this 170 or 180 li, we come to the 
kingdom of Pi-so-kia (Vi^akha). 

Pi-so-KiA (Vi^akha). 

This kingdom ^ is about 4000 li in circuit, and the capital 
about 16 li round. The country produces abundance of 
cereals, and is rich in flowers aud fruits. The climate is 
soft and agreeable. The people are pure and honest. Tliey 
are very diligent in study, aud seek to gain merit (hy doing 
good) without relaxation. There are 2d\ sanglidrdmas and 
about 3000 priests, who study the Little Vehicle according 

This country is Eupposed by kfita, the Sa-chi of Fn-hien, which is 
Cunningham to be the samo as' Sa- the same as Ayodbyfi or Oude. 
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to the Saiiimatiya school. There are about fifty Deva 
temples and very many heretics. 

To the south of the city, on the left of the road, is a 
large saiighardma ; this is where the Arhat Deva^arma 
wrote the Shih-shin-Iun {Vijnanahdya &dt.strd), in which he 
defends the position that there is no “I” as an indi- 
vidual.^i Tlie Arhat Gopa (Kiu-po) composed also in this 
place the Shing-himirin-sMh-lun, in which he defends the 
position that there is an “ I ” as an individual.^- These 
doctrines excited much controversial discussion. Again, 
in this place DharmapCila Eodhisattva during seven da5's 
defeated a hundred doctors belonging to the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of tlie sanghdrdma is a stdpa about 200 
feet high, whicli was built by A^oka-raja. Here Tathfi- 
gata in old days preached during six years, and occupied 
Inmself whilst so doing in guiding and converting men. 
By the side of this shipa is a wonderful tree which is 6 or 
7 feet high. Through many years it has remained just the 
same, without increase or decrease. Formerly when Ta- 
thfigata had cleansed his teeth, he threw away in this 
])lace the small piece of twig he had used. It took root, 
and produced the exuberant foliage which remains to 
the present time.^^ The heretics and Brahmans have fre- 
quently come together and cut it down, but it grows again 
as before. 

Not far from this spot are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked. There is also a nail and hair 
stiqm. Sacred buildings here follow one another in suc- 
cession ; the woods, and lakes reflecting their shadows, are 
seen everywhere. 

Going from this north-east 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Shi-sah-lo-fii-sih-tai 0rdvasti). 

END OF BOOK V. 

For many arguments on this ” This tree is also noticed by Fo- 
qiiestion of "no personal self,” see hian in his account of Sa-chi, and it 
the Life of Buddha [Buddhacharita) is this which has led General Cnn- 
by AsvaghO^ha, piissim/ also Wotiff ningham to identify Visakba with 
J’iih, § 190X Sakcta or AyOdbyi. 
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Note i. — There is an important work called the Shih-Ua-fang-chi, or 
“ An Account of Buddhist Regions,” written by Tao-Siin, who lived 
A.D. S9S~667 i in which the three routes from China to India are 
named (part i. fol. lo b.) The first is to the south-west of Lake 
Lop to Tibet and Nepfil ; the second or middle route is from Shen- 
shen or Leu-lan or Na-fo-po (Tao-SUn speaks of these as one place) 
to Khotan and so on ; the third rohte is the outward one followed 
by Hiuen Tsiang. Tao-Siin, in speaking of the Po-lo-mo-lo Moun- 
tain (vide infra, vol. ii. p. 214), renders it “the hlacTc bee Moun- 
tain.” Perhaps the Temple of Boram Deo, “ in a secluded valley at 
the foot of the Mekhala Hills, near Kamarda,” is connected with the 
worship of DurgA under this name (Cunningham, Arch. Surv., vol. 
xvii. p. iv.) 

Page xv, line 21. — ^For ITtcui Sting, read Hicei Sting. 

Page xxxiv. — The custom of putting a sacred object on the head in token 
of reverence, is still observed in the Greek Church ; con/, the Liturgy 
of St. Chrysostom (Neale’s Greek Liturgies, p. 127) where the sacred 
vessel is carried on the head of the deacon. 

Page xxxv. — The idea of a square vihAra being indestructible would con- 
firm the opinion given (p. 62, vol. i. n. 215) that Svetavaras is the 
Tetragonis of Pliny ; the treasure city of Bameses is also described 
as “solid upon the earth, like the four pillars of the firmament” 
(Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen, p. 18). 

V0L\I. Q 
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Page xl— The “yellow spring” may be compared with the Pdli 
odal-antiko. 

Page xli. — The " marks and impressionB ” are probably the viliccl marts, 
&c., on the bottom of a Buddha’s foot ; cf. p, 204 infra. 

Page xlii. line g. — The phrase shang-tso refers to the chief of the Sthaviras 
or priests. 

Page xliii.— The symbol iM which I here (last line) translate by “ ruins,” 
is BO used throughout Fa-hian ; Huicn Tfiiang uses the full phrase ku 
he; cf. K. II. fol. 12, of the Si-yu-ki, also infra, p. 92. 

Page H. — The charioteer called Chhandaka is elsewhere called Kantaka 
(Chung -Im-mO'ho-ti-kxng, passim). 

Pagelxh line 10. — I have taken the phrase “pchtmghia" (north, east, 
below) to be an error for tungptlx king (going north-east). 

Page Ixiv. line 10. — The L&kantarika hells are described as being outside 
the iron girdle that surrounds a Sakwala. 

Page Ixix. — With the " onc-footed men,” compare the Sansc. (kacharands. 

Page Ixxxi. line iS.— The phrase for “rested” is not to be confined to the 
“summer rest ” of the Buddliisis ; it frequently means “remained at 
rest," or “ in quiet ; ” cf. “ the daily use of the Shamans,” p. 15. 

Page Ixxxiii. line 4.— Bead Liu for itn. 

Page Ixxxiii. line 21. — Tot five read six. 

Page 17, n. 52. — For Bagaracli read Bagarash. 

Page 25, n. 79. — Red garments arc the badge of those condemned to 
death : vide the Ndgdnanda, Boyd’s tr.anslation, p. 62, 63, 67. 

Page 105, n. 77. — Vasubandhu is sometimes called the twentieth patriarch, 
cf. p. 120, n. 2. 

Pngc 135, last line. — For note 4 read 41. 

Page 146, n. 80. — For Mantkvfila read hlanlkyfila. 

Page 176, n. 30, — The expression, the "Mung" king, is frequently used 
by I-tsing. Perhaps he is the same ns the Bald-rdi, or the Great 
King or Lord Paramount of the Muslims (vide Thomas, The Indian 
Balhard, p. li). 

jPage 237, line 17. — Omit the comma after li, and insert one after “lehich." 
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BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE 
WESTERH WORLD. 


book VI, 

Contains an account of four countries, viz., (r) ShUo-fu-shi-ii • 
(2) Kie-pi-lofu-sse-to; (3) Lan-mo ; (4) Ku-shi-na-h'ie-lo. 

Snr-Lo-pu-sHi-Ti [^ravasti]. 

The kingdom of gravasfcl (ShUo-fu-shi-ti) ^ is about 
000 h in circuit. The chief town is desert and ruined 
Ihere is no record as to its exact limits {area). The ruins 
ot the walls encompassing the royal precincts 2 give a circuit 


The toNvji of ^rivastt, also called 

Uharmpattana (TrikdtidaJihha, ii. j 
13), inUttara (Northern) Kdsala, has 
been identiaed by Cunningham with 
a great ruined city on the south 

Mahet, about 58 miles north of 
Ayodhya As Hiuen Tsiang gives 
the bearing north-east, and the 
di.^tance about 500 li, he evidently 
shortest Tontl 
r a-hian (chap, xx.), on the oontranr, 

the bearing corrected) due north, 
both of which are correct. For a 
lull account of SShet Mdhet see 
Cunningham ArcA Survey of Ind., 
30 ■ »-p.33iff.; see also / a. A*. £ 

^ol. V. pp. 122 if. It figures also in 
h in which it 

<i..A ^ i i^®®n founded by 

voT'ii 


grandson of Yu vanil^va. Ifarivathia 
1 ^ 0 ; Vi»kn. Pnr., vol. iii. p. 26^! 
Hall’s Vdeavadgita, Int. p. 
MaMhMr., iii. 12518; Panini. iv. 
2, 97; PMgav. Pur., ix.' 6, 21. 
With respect, however, to the date 
of Vikramaditya of Sravasti, Cun- 
ningham seems to be misled by the 
statement of Hiuen Tsiang (ante, p 
106) that be lived in the middle of 
the thousand years after Buddha, 
as thougti this meant 500 a,b.’ 
whereas it ineana. as stated before! 
Ill the middle of the thousa-nd yeavi 
which succeeded the 500 years after 
Buddha, in the middle of the "period 
of images," in fact. See also Bnr- 
nouf. Jnirod., pp. 20 f., 150, zoo, 2S0 • 
Bassen, Ind. Alt., vol. iii. pp, 200 f ' 
Vassilief, pp. 38. 75, i88, 21S. 

Juhen translates here and else- 
where kuiig shing by palace, but it 
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of about 20 li. Though mostly in ruins, still there are a 
few inhabitants. Cereals grow in great abundance ; the 
climate is soft and agreeable, the manners of the people 
are honest and pure. They apply themselves to learning, 
and love religion (merit). Tliere are several hundreds of 
Banghdrdmas, mostly in ruin, with very few religious 
followers, avIio study the books of the Satiimaliya (Ching- 
liang-pu) scliool. There are lOO Deva temples with very 
many heretics. When Tathagata was in the world, this 
was the capital of the country governed by PrasCuajita- 
r S. j a (Po-lo-si-na-chi-to-wong).® 

Within the old precincts of the royal city arc some 
ancient foundations ; these arc the remains of the palace of 
liing Shing-kwan (Prasenajita). 

From this not far to the e.ast is a ruinous foundation, 
above which is built a small stdpa ; these ruins represent 
the Great Hall of the Law,^ which King Prasenajita built 
for Buddha. 

By the side of this hall, not far from it, above the ruins 
a sldpa is built. This is where stood tlic vihdra which 
King Prasenajita built for Prajapati® Bhikshuni, the 
maternal aunt of Buddha. 


(liouldbo“the ro) al precincts," or Uic 
portioh of tlie city in which the royal 

alace etood, and which was defended 

y a Burroundiii" wall. Cunning- 
ham is right therefore in his remarks 
on this point, p 332, foe. rif. 

’ Prasenajit : — In the Aiika Atxi- 
ddna the following genealogy is 
given 

1. BimhiESra (cir. u.c. 540-512). 

2. Ajlita^atru, his son, 512. 

3. XJdayibliadra, his son, 4S0. 

4. Muiid.a, his son, 46. 

5. KSk’av.aniin, his son, 456. 

6. SahSlin, his son. 

7. Tulakuchi, his son. 

ii. MahSinandala, his son, cir. 375. 

9. PrasenajiX his son. 

10. Nanda, his son. 

1 1. Bindusdra, his son, 205. 

12. Sustmo, his son. 


Little dependence, howeTcr,canbo 
placed on this genealogy, but it may 
be compared with tho Singhalcso 
and Brahmanical lists, J. At. S. Ren., 
voL vi, p. 714 ; Atiat. Ra., vol. v. 
p. 286 ; Lassen, Jud. Alt., vol. 1. pp. 
S59, xxxviii,, vol. ii. pp. 71, 222, 
1207 ; Burnouf, Jr.tr., pp. 12S, 320 ; 
Biirgc.ss, ArcAnof. Surv. 11'. India, 
Rep., vol. V. p. 43, and Care TempUs, 
pp. 24 f. On Pmsenajit, sec ICUp- 
pen, Jiie Rel. d. Rud., vol. i pp. 98, 
•■3, 495. 507 : Rur., vol. iv. 

p. 171 ; Mahitbhdr., ii. 332, iii. 11072, 
xii. 5924 ; JIarir., 709 f., 2054. 

The Saddhamia hlahieiala. 

® Prajfipati, formerly written, as 
a note tells us, Rajapali, with the 
meaning "lord of cre.atures;” it may 
he observed here that Hiuen Tsiang 
is the first to introduce the Sans- 
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Still east of this is a st'Apa to record the site of the 
house of Sudatta® (Shen-shi), 

By the side of the liouse of Sudatta is a great stilipa. 
This is the place where the Afiiguliin§,lya (Yaug-kiu-li- 
mo-lo) gave up his heresy. The AfigulimMyas ^ are the 
imluclcy caste {the criminals) of Sravasti. They kill 
everything that lives, and maddening themselves, they 
murder men in the tow^ and country, and make chaplets 
for the head of their fingers. The man in question wished 
to kill his mother to complete the number of fingers, when 
the Lord of the World (Buddha), moved by pity, went to 
him to convert him. Beholding the Lord from far, the 
Atigulimfilya rejoicYng said, “Now I shall he born in 
heaven ; our former teacher declared that whoever in- 
jures a Buddha or kills his mother, ought to he born in 
the Brahmi heaven.” i 

Addressing his mother, he said, “ Old woman 1 I will 
leave you for a time till I have killed that great Sha- 
man.” Then taking a knife, he w'ent to attack the Lord. 
On this Tathfigata stepped slowly as he went, whilst 
the Afigulim§,lya rushed at him without slacking his 
pace. 

The Lord of the World addressing him said, “ Why do 
you persevere in your evil purpose and give up the better 
feelings of your nature and foster the source of evil?” 
The Aftgulimalya, hearing these words, understood the 
wickedness of his conduct, and on that paid reverence to 
Buddha, and sought permission to enter the law (i.e., the 
religious profession of Buddha), and having persevered with 


hrit fonns of proper naineB into the 
Chinese translations. Before him 
the PrSttrit, dr provincial, forms 
are used ; for example, in Fa-hian, 
instead of Po-lo-si-na-chi-to for Pra- 
Benajita, we have Po-sz-nih, corre- 
Bponding with Pasenat or Pasen- 
adi; instead of ^rdvastl, we have 
She-wei for Sewet, &o. For farther 
instances ^ee Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, 
p. 213, notes I, 2. 


® Sudatta, formerly written Su-ta, 
the same as Anathapindada, “the 
friend of the orphan and destitute.” 
For an account of his conversion and 
subsequent career, see FO’Sho-hing- 
taan-king, p. 20i, f, 

^ The Angulimfilyas were a sect 
founded by a converted brigand, who 
wore round his neck a string of 
fingers. 
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diligence in his religious progress, ho obtained the fruit of 
an Arhat. 

To the south of the city 5 or 6 li is the Jetavana.® 
This is where Anfithapindada (Ki-kii-to) (otJiendse 
called) Sudatta, the chief minister of Prasenajita-iaja, 
built for Buddlia a vihdra. There was a sanghdrdma 
here formerly, but now all is in ruins (desert). 

On the left and right of the eastern gate has been built 
a pillar about 70 feet high ; on the left-hand pillar is 
engraved on the base a wheel ; ® on the right-hand pillar 
the figure of an ox is on the top. Both columns were 
erected by A^oka-rfija. The residences (of the priests) are 
wholly destroyed ; the foundations only remain, with the 
exception of one solitary brick building, which stands 
alone in the midst of the ruins, and contains an image 
of Buddha, 

Formerly, when Tathagata ascended into the Trdyas- 
triih^as heaven to preach for the benefit of his mother, 
PrasCnajita-rrija, having heard that the king Ud/lyana had 
caused a sandal-wood figure of Buddha to be carved, also 
caused this image to be made. 

The nobleman Sudatta was a man of “ humanity” and 
talent. He had amassed great wealth, and was liberal in 
its distribution. He succoured the needy and destitute, 
and had compassion on the orphan and helped the aged. 
During his lifetime they called him An&thapindada 
(Ki-kn-to— 0/ the orphan) on account of his virtue. 
He, hearing of the religious meric of Buddha, conceived a 

® Shi-to-lin, the garden of Jeta, the body of nn elephant.” But, in 
the prince royal. I'or the sale of fact, the text says, “On the face 
this garden to Sudatta (Shen-shi) (pedestal, ttran) of the left-hand 
and the circumstances attending pillar is the mark (figure) of a wheel 
it, see Fo-sho-hing isan-l-ing, p. zij. (the symbol of itliarma); on the top 
Bor a representation of the scene of of the right-hand pillar ia the form 
the history, see Fharhut pL of an ox. This is in agreement with 

Ivii. _ ^ Ba-hian’a account. 'Ihe only doubt 

* Julien’s translation of this pas- is whether Uean may not mean “ the 
sage is very confusing. HeBay8,“On top in that case the wheel would 
the top of the left-hand pillar is a be on the top of the left-hand pillar, 
dome{coupole);on the pinnacle [finite) as Ba-bian says (chap, xx.) 
ol the right-hand pillar is sculptured 
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deep reverence for him, and vowed to build a vilidm for 
him. He therefore asked Buddha to condescend to come 
to receive it. The Lord of the World commanded Saripu- 
tra (She-li-tseu) to accompany him and aid by his counsel. 
Considering the garden of Jdta (Shi-to-yuen), the prince, 
to be a proper site on account of its pleasant and upland 
position, they agreed to go to the prince to make known 
the circumstances of the case. The prince in a jeering 
way said, “If you can cover the ground with gold {pieces) 
I will sell it {you can buy it)” 

Sudatta, hearing it, was rejoiced. He immediately 
opened his treasuries, with a view to comply with the 
agreement, and cover the ground. There was yet a little 
space not filled.^® The prince asked him to desist, but he 
said, “ The field of Buddha is true ; I must plant good 
seed in it.” Then on the vacant spot of ground he 
raised a vihdra. 

The Lord of the World forthwith addressed Ananda 
and said, “ The ground of the garden is what Sudatta has 
bought; the trees are given by Jdta. Both of them, 
similarly minded, have acquired the utmost merit. From 
this time forth let the place be called the grove of J§ta 
(Shi-to) and the garden of Anfi.thapindada (Ki-ku-to). 

To the north-east of the garden of AnS.thapin.dada 
(Ki-kurto) is a stilpa. This is the place where TathSgata 
washed with water the sick Bhikshu. Formerly, when 
Buddha was in the world, there was aside Bhikshu (Pi-tsu), 
who, cherishing his sorrow, lived apart by himself in a 


This incident of the broken pro- 
mise is referred to by Asvoghosha, 
Fo-sJio-hing-Uan-'kim, p. 217, and 
seems to be the subject of the Bhar- 
hut Eonlpture, pi. xlv. fig. 9, where 
“the little space not filled” is re- 
presented, and the broken promise 
denoted bv the broken surface of the 
ground. It would perhaps be too 
bold to suggest chitu pdddsi-la for 
the inscription, where pdddsi would 
be the aorist form of pradd, and 


the meaning would be “taken or 
caught (la) in breaking what he 
gave." The tree certainly favours 
this identification ; and the august 
figure by the side of J^ta would de- 
note the “ Lordof theWorld,” or per- 
haps “the magistrate *' or Sftriputr^ 

I.e., the system of Buddha is 
founded on truth; alluding to the 
wish of Jeta to annul the agree- 
ment. 

/.e., where there were no trees. 
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solitary place. The Lord of the World seeing him, inquired, 

What is your affliption, living thus by yourself ? ” He 
answered, “My natural disposition being a careless one 
and an idle one. I had no patience to look on a man sick 
[to attend on the sich),^ and now when I am entangled in 
sickness there is nobody to look on me {attend to me) ” 
Tatl.agata, moved with pity thereat, addressed him and 
said, “My son! I will look on you!” and then touchin.^ 
him. as he bent down, with his hand, lo! the sickness was 
immediately healed; then leadinghin, forth to the outside 
of the door he spread a fresh mat for him and himself, 
washed his body and changed his clothes for new ones 

Ihen Buddha addressed the Bhikshu, “From this time 

be diligent and exert yourself” Hearing this, he re- 
pented of lus idleness, was moved by gratitude, and, filled 
with joy, he followed him. 

To the north-^est of the garden of Anatliapirfoda is 
a little Ihis is the place where Mudgalaputra 

(Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) vainly exerted his spiritual power in 
order to lift the girdle {sash) of Sfiriputra (She-li-tseu). 
I’ormerly, when Buddha was residing near the lake Wu- 
jeh-no.J* in the midst of an assembly of men and 
D6vas, only gariputra (She-li-tseu) was absent {had not 
iwie to join the asseniUy) Then Buddha summoned 
Mudplaputra, and bade him go and command him to 
attend. Mudgalaputra accordingly went. 

Sariputra was at the time engaged in repairiim his 
religious vestments. Mudgalaputra addressing him°said 
The Lord who is now dwelling beside the Anavatapta 
lake, has ordered me to summon you.” 

Sariputra said. “ Wait a minute, till I have finished 
repairing my garment, and then I will go with you.” 
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BOOK VI.] PLOT TO SLANDER BUDDHA. 

Mudgalaputra said, " If you do not come quickly, I will 
exert my spiritual power, and carry both you and your 
house to the great assembly.” 

Then Sariputra, loosing his sash, threw it on the 
ground and said, “ If you can lift this sash, then perhaps 
my body will move {or, then I will start).” Mudgala- 
putra exerted all his spiritual power to raise the sash, 
yet it moved not. Then the earth trembled in conse- 
quence. On returning by his spiritual power of loco- 
motion to the place where Buddha was, he found ^^ri- 
putra already arrived and sitting , in the assembly. 
Mudgalaputra sighing said, “Now then I have learned 
that the power of working miracles is not equal to the 
power of wisdom.” 

Not far from the st'd'pa, just named is a well. TathS,- 
gata, when in the world, drew from this well for his 
personal use. By the side of it is a st'ikpa which was 
built by A^oka-rSja; in it are some Sariras'^^ of TathS.- 
gata ; here also are spots where there are traces of 
walking to and fro and preaching the law. To com- 
memorate both tliese circumstances, {the king) ejected a 
pillar and built the stHpa. A mysterious sense of awe 
surrounds the precincts of the place ; many miracles are 
manifested also. Sometimes heavenly music is heard, 
at other times divine odours are perceived. The lucky 
{happy) presages {or, the omens that indicate religious 
merit) would be difficult to recount in full. 

Not far behind the sanghdrdma {of Andthapiydada) is 
' the place where the Brahmacharins killed a courtesan, in 
order to lay the charge of murdering her on Buddha {in 
order to slander him). Now Tathflgata was possessed of 
the tenfold po wers,^'^ without fear,^® perfectly wise, honoured 

Mudgalaputra excelled nil the Buddha was called Daiahala 

other disciples in miraculous power, (aJii-li) on account of the ten powers 
Sariputra excelled in wisdom. Fo- he possessed, for which see Burnouf, 
sho-ldn'j-taan king, ver. 1406. Lotus, p. 781, and Hardy, Manual 

- There is no mention of SAri- of Budhism, 394. 
putra in the text, as Julien trans- Abhaya, an epithet given to 

lates ; the two symbols, she li, for every Buddha (Eitel, handbook, 
sar^ra, misled him. b. v.) 
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by men and Devas,^® reverenced by saints and sages ; then 
the heretics consulting together said, “We must devise 
some evil about him, that we may slander him before the 
congregation.” Accordingly they allured and bribed this 
courtesan to come, as it were, to hear Buddha preach, and 
then, the congregation having knowledge of tlie fact of her 
presence, they (the heretics) took her and secretly killed 
her and buried her body beside a tree, and tlien, pretend- 
ing to be affected with resentment, they acquainted the 
king (with the fact of the wommi’s death). The king ordered 
search to be made, and the body was found in the Jeta- 
vana. Tlien the heretics with a loud voice said, “This 
great ^ramana Gautama"® is ever preaching about moral 
duty and about patience (forhcarance), but now having 
liad secret correspondence with this woman, he has killed 
her so as to stop her mouth ; but now, in the presence of 
adultery and murder, what room is there for moiality and 
continence ? ” Tiie Duvas then in the sky joined together 
tlieir voices and chanted, “ This is a slander of the infamous 
heretics.” 

To the east of the saiigharama loo paces or so is a 
large and deep ditch; this is wliere Devadatta,-^ liaving 
plotted to kill Buddha with some poisonous medicine, fell 
down into hell. Ddvadatta was the son of Dronodana-rilja 
(Ho-wang). Having applied himself for twelve years with 
earnestness, he was able to recite So.ooo (verses) from the 
treasury of the law. Afterwards, prompted by covetous- 
ness,he wished to acquire the divine (supernatural) fnciiltios. 
Associating himself with evil companions, they consulted 
together, and lie spake thus : “ I possess thirty marks 
(of a Buddha), not much less than Buddha himself; a great 

Dev.iniamiss.’\p)ijitnin. nlso said to be bis brotlier-iii-Jaw, 

™ This is Buddha’s gotra name, being bmtlier to Yasodliarii, Bud- 
taken from the name probably of dlia’a wife. He was tempted to aim 
the Purdhita of the ^akyas. It is at the first place in the Buddhist 
used in Northern books as a terra of community, and when lie failed in 
disrespect. this be plotted to take the life of 

ilevadatta (Ti-po-ta-to) the Buddha. {See Oldenberg, Buddha, 
cousin of Buddha, being the son of p. l6o.) 

HronOdana, Buddha’s uncle. He is 
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BOOK VI.] THE SLANDER OF CHAN^CHA. 

company of followers surround me ; in what respect do I 
differ from TatliS.gata ? ” Having thought thus, he forth- 
with tried to put a stumbling-block in the way of the 
disciples, but Sariputra and Mudgalaputra, obedient to 
Buddha’s behest, and endowed with the spiritual power of 
Buddha himself, preached the law exhorting the disciples 
to re-union. Then DSvadatta, not giving up his evil 
designs, wickedly placed some poison under his nails, 
designing to kill Buddha when lie was paying him homage. 
For the purpose of executing this design he came from a 
long distance to this spot, but the earth opening, he went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of this again there is a great ditch, where 
Kukali“ the Bhikshuni slandered Tath^gat/i, and went 
down alive into hell. 

To the south of the Kukilli ditch about 800, paces is 
a large and deep ditch. Chan^cha,^ the daughter of 
a Brahman, calumniated TathSgata, and here went down 
alive into hell. Buddha ivas preaching, for the sake of 
D^vas and men, the excellent doctrines of the law, when 
a female follower of the heretics, seeing from afar the 
Lord of the World surrounded by a great congregation 
who venerated and reverenced him, thought thus with 
herself, “ I will this very day destroy the good name of 
this Gautama, in order that my teacher may alone enjoy 
a wide reputation.” Then tying a piece of wood next 
her person, she went to the garden of Anathapindada, 
and in the midst of the great congregation she cried with 
a loud voice and said, “This preacher of yours has had 
private intercourse with me, and I bear his child in my 
womb, tlie offspring of the Sakya tribe.” The heretics 
all believed it, but the prudent knew it was a slander. 
At this time, Sakra, the king of DSvas, wishing to dis- 
sipate all doubt about the matter, took the form of a 

^ Kukaii (Kiu-kia-li-pi-tsu) also For the history of this woman, 

called KSkdli, interpreted “ bad called Ghinchi (Chan-ohe) or Chiu- 
time.” She is also called Gdpait ; chlmanfi, see Hardy, Jl/anuaZo/.B«d- 
she was a follower of Hevadatta. /turn, p. 275 ; also Fa-hian, chap, xx. 
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white rat, and nibbled through the bandage that fastened 
the (wooden) pillow to lier person. Having done so, it 
fell down to the ground with a great noise, which startled 
the assembly. Then the people, witnessing this event, 
were filled with increased joy ; and one in the crowd 
picking up the wooden bolster, held it up and showed 
it to the woman, saying, “ Is this your child, thou bad 
one?" Then the earth opened of itself, and she went 
down whole into the lowest hell of Avichl, and received 
her duo punishment. 

These three ditches-’ are unfathomable in their depth ; 
when the floods of summer and autumn fill all the lakes 
and ponds with water, these deep caverns show no signs 
of the water .standing in them. 

East of the snnffhdrdma 6o or 70 paces is a vihdra 
about 60 feet high. There is in it a figure of Buddha 
looking to the cast in a sitting iiosture. 'When Tatha- 
gata was in the world in old days, he discussed here with 
the heretics. Farther east is a Deva temple of equal size 
with the vihdra. When the sun is rising, the Dfiva 
temple does not cast its shade on the vihdra, but wdien 
it is setting, the vihdra obscures the Deva temple. 

Three or four li to the oast of the vihdra " which 
covers with its shadow” is a .<ihlpa. Tiiis is where 
6ariputra discussed with the heretics. When Sudalta 
first bought the garden of the Prince Jeta for the pur- 
pose of building a vihdra for Buddha, then Sariputra 
accompanied the nobleman to inspect and assist the plan. 
On tliis occasion six masters of the heretics sought to 
deprive him of his spiritual power, Sariputra, as occasion 
offered, brought them to reason and subdued them. Tliere 
is a vihdra by the side, in front of which is built a stdpa; 
this is where TatliAgata defeated the heretics and acceded 
to the request of Vi^akha.^ 


These gulfs or ditches have 
all been identihed by Cunningham. 
See Arch. Survey ^ vol, i. p. 342. 

“ That ia, accepted her offer to 


build a rihdra. For the history 
of Visakhft, nee Hardy, Man. of 
Sudh., p. 220 eeq. 
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On the south of the st 4 pa erected on the spot where 
Buddha acceded to Vi^§,kh&’s request is the place where 
Virhdhalca-raja^® having raised an army to destroy 
the family of the Sakyas, on seeing Buddha dispersed 
liis soldiers. After King Virhdhaka had succeeded to 
the throne, stirred up to hatred by his former disgrace, 
he equipped an army and moved forward with a great 
force. The summer heat being ended and everything 
arranged, he commanded an advance. At this time a 
Bhikshu, having heard of it, told Buddha; on this the 
Lord of the World was sitting beneath a withered tree ; 
Virhdhaka-raja, seeing him thus seated, some way off 
alighted from his chariot and paid him reverence, then 
as he stood up he said, “ There are plenty of green and 
umbrageous trees ; why do you not sit beneath one of 
these, instead of under this withered one with dried 
leaves, where you walk and sit?” The Lord said, “My 
honourable tribe is like branches and leaves ; these being 
about to perish, what shade can there be for one be- 
longing to it?” The king said, “The Lord of the World 
by his honourable regard for his family is able to turn my 
chariot.”' Then looking at him with emotion, he disbanded 
his army and returned to his country. 

By the side of this place is a si 4 pa; this is the spot 
where the Sakya maidens were slaughtered. Viihdhaka- 
raja having destroyed the Sakyas, in celebration of his 
victory, took 500 of the Sakya maidens for his harem. 
The girls, filled with hatred and rage, said they would 
never obey the king, and reviled the king and his house- 
hold. The king, hearing of it. was filled with rage, and 
ordered them all to be slaughtered. Then the officers, 
obedient to the king's orders, cut off their hands and 
feet, and cast them into a ditch. Then all the Sakya 
maidens, nursing their grief, invoked Buddha. The Lord 

VirAdhaka -was the son of of them, and they deceived him. See 
Prasenajit by a servant-woman of infra. 
the Sakyas. He had asked a wife 
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by his sficrcd power of insight having beheld their pain 
and agony, bndo a Bhikshu take liis garment and go to 
preach the most profound doctrine to the Siikya girls, 
vir,., on the bonds of the five desires, the misery of trans- 
migration in the evil ways, the pain of separation be- 
tween loved ones, and the long period (distance) of birth 
nnd death, llicn the Sfikya maidens, having heard the 
instructions of Buddha, put away the defilement of sense, 
removed all pollutions, nnd obtained the purity of the 
eyes of the law; then they died and were all born in 
heaven. Then fiakra, king of Devns, taking the form of a 
Brflhmnn, collected their bones and burnt them. Men of 
succeeding years have kept this record. 

By the side of the stilpa commemorating the slaughter 
of the Siikyns, and not far from it, is a great lake which 
has dried up. This is where A’^irfidhaka-rrija went down 
bodily into hell. The world-honoured one having seen 
tlic Silkya maidens, went back to the Jdtavana, and there 
told the Bhikshus, “ Now is King Vinldlinka’s end come ; 
after seven days’ interval a fire will come forth to burn up 
the king” The king hearing the prediction, was very 
frightened and alarmed. On the seventh day he was 
rejoiced that no harm had come, and in order' to gratify 
himself he ordered the women of his palace to go to tlie 
lake, and there he sported with them on its shores, stroll- 
ing here and there with music and drinking. Still, how- 
ever. lie feared lest fire should buret out. Suddenly, 
whilst he was on the pure waters of the lake, the waves 
divided, and flames burst forth and consumed the little 
boat in which he was, and the king himself went down 
bodily into the lowest hell, there to suffer torments. 

To the north-west of the saiighdrdma 3 or 4 li, we come 
to the forest of OUaining-Sight (AptanStravana ?) where 
are vestiges of Tath&gata, who walked here for e.xercise, 
and the place wliere various holy' persons have engaf»ed 
in profound meditation. In all these places they°bave 
erected posts with-inscriptions or else stiipas. 
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KAPILAVASTU. 
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Formerly there was in this country a band of 500 
robbers, who roamed about through the towns and villages 
and pillaged the border of the country. Prasgnajita-r%a 
having seized them all, caused their eyes to be put out 
and abandoned them in the midst of a dark forest. The 
robbers, racked with pain, sought compassion as they 
invoked Buddha. At this time Tathagata was in the 
viMra of the Jgtavana, and hearing their piteous cries 
{i.e., hy his ^iritual power), he was moved to compassion, 
and caused a soft wind to blow gently from the Snowy 
Mountains, and bring with it some medicinal (leaves?) 
which filled up the cavity of their eye-sockets. They 
immediately recovered their sight, and lo ! the Lord of the 
World was standing before them. Arriving at the heart 
of wisdom, they rejoiced and worshipped. Fixino- their 
walking-staves in the ground, they departed. This was 
how they took root and grew. 

To the north-west of the capital 16 li or so, there is an 
old town. In the Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 
20,000 years, this was the town in which Kfi^yapa 
Buddha was born. To the south of the town there is a 
stHpa. This is the place where he first met his father 
after arriving at enlightenment. 

To the north of the town is a stiUpa, which contains 
relics of the entire body 27 of Kfi^yapa Buddha. Both 
these were built by A^oka-rfija. From this point going 
south-east 500 li or so, we come to the country of Kie-pil 
lo-fa-sse-ti (Kapilavastu). 


JvIE-PI-LO-FA-SSE-TI [KApILAVASTU]. 

This country 28 is about 4000 li in circuit. There are 


The expression used here is 
thesaine as that employed by. Fa- 
bian •when speaking of the ^eat 
Kfi^-yapa (chap, xxxiii.), whose 
“entire body” is preserved in the 
Cock’s-foot Mountain near Buddha 
Gaya. 


This is the country of Buddha's 
birth. The story of his ancestors’ 
occupation of this district •will be 
found in Sp. Hardy, Man. of Budk., 
chap, vi., and elsewhere. Speaking 
generally, the country of Kapila- 
vastu is the tract of land lying be- 
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some ten desert^ cities in this country, wholly desolate 
and ruined. The capital is overthrown and in ruins. Its 
circuit cannotbe accurately measured. The royal precincts®” 
within the city measure some 14 or 15 H round. They 
were all built of brick. The foundation walls are still 
strong and high. It has been long deserted. The peopled 
villages arc few and waste. 

There is no supreme ruler ; each of the towns appoints 
its own ruler. The ground is rich and fertile, and is 
cultivated according- to the regular season. The climate 
is uniform, the manners of the people soft and oblig- 
ing. There are 1000 or more ruined saiighdramas re- 
maining; by the side of the royal precincts there is 
still a saiigdhrdma with about 3000 (read 30) followers 
in it, -u’ho study the Little Vehicle of the Sathmatiya 
school. 

There are a couple of DGva temples, in which various 
sectaries worship (live), "Within the royal precincts are 
some ruined foundation walls ; these are the remains of 
the proper®® palace of ^uddhodana-rfija; above is built 
a vihdra in which is a statue of the king. Not far from 
this is a ruined foundation, which represents the sleeping 


tween the Ghlgril river and the 
(xandnkA, from FoSz.'lblld to the con- 
fluence of these rivers. The direct 
measurement gives a circuit of 550 
miles, which would represent up- 
wards of 600 mties by road, Hiuen 
Tsiang estimates the circuit at 4000 
1 i. The capital of the country, c.'dlcd 
by the same name, has been identified 
by Mr. Carlleyle, w'itb a site called 
Bhuila, in the north-western part of 
the Bosti district, about 25 miles 
north -cast from PalzilbSd. It is 
plain that if this is so, tlie distance 
from§r!lvast{ given by Hiuen Tsiang 
is much in excess of the actual dis- 
tance. See Arefu Survey of India, 
vol. xii. p. 83. 

^ The expressions used in the 
text are very marked ; the pilgrim 
eays “desert cities ten in number 


are waste and desol.ateto the Iiighest 
degree.” 

“ Here we have again the expres- 
aion kuny sfiiny to denote the forti- 
fied part of the town, within which 
was the p.alace and its surroundings. 
This is in agreement with Mr. Carl- 
Icyle's remark in Arcfiaoioy. Survey 
0/ /tirfia, vol. xii. p. 144. 

Or, the inhabited suburbs or 

It may be cither "the proper," 
i.«., private, or “ the principal " palace 
{ehiny). FromMr.Carlleyle’Ercmarks 
we may perhaps conclude that this 
palace was situated in the southern 
portion of the enclosed precinct. The- 
vihdra had evidently been built after 
the palace was in ruins. The statue 
of the king seems to have been there 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s time. 
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palace of Mali§,mS,ya,®® the queen. Above this they 
have erected a vihdra in which is a figure of the queen. 

By the side of this is a vihdra this is where B&dhisattva 
descended spiritually into the womb of his mother. There 
is a representation of this scene drawn in the vihdra. 
The Mahfisthavira school say that Bbdhisattva was con- 
ceived on the 30th night of the month U-ta-lo- an-sha-clia 
(Uttarashadha). This is the 15th day of the 5th month 
{vnth Its). The other schools fix the event on the 23d day 
of the same month. This would be the 8th day of the 
5th month {with us). 

To the north-east of the palace of the spiritual concep- 
tion is a stilpa; this is the place where Asita the Rislii 
prognosticated the fortune (tooJc the horoscope or signs of). 
the royal prince.®® On the day when the Bbdhisattva was 
born there was a gathering {a succession) of lucky indica- 
tions. Then ^uddh&dana-rSja summoned all the sootlj- 
sayers, and addressing them said, “ With respect to this 
child, what are the fortunate and what the evil {signs) ? 
As it is right, so do you clearly answer me.” In reply 
they said, “ According to the record of the former saints 
the signs are especially fortunate. If he remains in 
secular life he will be a Chakravartin monarch ; if he leaves 
his home he will become a Buddha.” 


^ Mr, Carileyle excavated a site 
which he thinks represents this "bed- 
chamber.” If we may judge from 
the size of the building (71 feet 
square), it would represent the palace 
of the king and the chamber of the 
queen. The fact of its being built 
of “ very large ancient bricks ” cer- 
tainly favours the identification of 
the place with the inner city de- 
scribed by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Mr. Carileyle places this vikdra 
about 50 feet W.N.W. from the bed- 
chamber ruins, the stdpa of Asita 
being situated to the north-east of 
it. 

This representative scene is one 
of the best known of the Buddhist 
sculptures. See Tree and 


TForaAfp, pi, xxxiiL ; Stdpa of Bhar- 
hut, pi. xxviii. ; Lalita Vietara (Fou- 
caux), pi. V. 

The horoscope cast by Asjta the 
soothsayer is another well-kuown 
incident in the Buddhist legend 
Fo-sho-hing.tsan-kinij, vv. 70 if. For 
an interesting representation of it 
see Mrs. Speirs’ lAfe in Ancient India, 
p. 248, also Burgess, Cave Temples 
( Ajaiita), p. 308. The stApa of Asita 
is supposed by Mr. Carileyle to be 
the solid brick structure he found 
about 400 feet N.N.E.JN. from 
the bed-chamber of Maya. This 
may be so ; but the horoscope 
was actually cast within the pa- 
lace. 

^ Arriveatcomplete, equal, perfect, 
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At this time the Rlshi Asita, coming from afar, stood 
before the door,®® and requested to sec the king. The 
king, overjoyed, went forth to meet and reverence him, 
and requested him to be seated on a precious chair; then 
addressing him ho said, ‘‘It is not without an object that 
the Great RKshi lias condescended to visit me this day.” 
Tlio RTshi said, " I was quietly resting (or, observing the 
summer rest) in the palace of the Dfivas, when I sud- 
denlj'- saw the multitude of tho Ddvas dancing togetlier 
for joy.®® I forthwith asked w’hy they rejoiced in this 
e.xtra.vagant wa}’, on which they said, ' Great Rlshi, you 
should know tliat to-day is born in Jambudvina, of Mdyd, 
tlio first queen of ^uddhodana-rrya of the Sakya line, a 
royal son, who shall attain the complete cnligljtenment 
of samhddhi, and become all-wise.’ Hearing this, I 
have come accordingly to behold the child ; alas ! that my 
age should prevent me awaiting the holy fruit.” 

At the south gate of the city is a si'Apa. This is 
where the royal piince, when contending with the l5akya 
princes, cast the elephant away.'*® Tiie royal prince 
having contended in the public competition (of arts and 
athletic exercises), was left entirely alone (^without compeer) 
among them all, (or, in every exercise). And now the 

wisdom. ‘‘To leave liis home" rthnsiddha, but this sigTiifics ‘‘pos- 
raeans, if lie hocoiiics a hermit or sesacd of every excellency ” {yih tsai 
ascetic. The signs on the child's you tl. 

body are alluded to in vcr. 45 of the *' That is, cither peeing him 
JSuddha-charita {Fo-shohivy.tsan- arrived at tho holy fruit of a 
kiny), and tlio exact words of Iho Buddhha, or myself arriving at 
prediction in the following Terse, tho holy fruit of an Arhat by his 
46. teaching. 

“ From this it is plain that the " Tho spot should bo just inside 
site on which tho ttSpa was after- the southern gate of tho city, not 
wards built was originally a part of necessarily the royal city or the 
tho palace. palace precincts, hut the entire 

Shau mo tsuh to, moving their city. The story ns it is generally 
hands and feet. Such a scene received is that the elephant when 
among the Djvns will be found in it fell blocked the gate entrance. 
Tret and Sei-pent Worthip, pL btxiii. and that Nanda pulled it off tho 
fig. 2. road and left, it on one side. The 

^ J ulien remarks^ in a note that prince then flung the elephant across 
this phrase yeh tsai chi (Sambud- the moat. It must, therefore, have 
dhasa) corresponds to the name been within tho moat, 
given to the prince, viz., Sarvd- 
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MalifirSja Suddhodana, after receiving congratulations 
(or, congratulating him), was about to go back to the 
city.^® 

At this time the coachman was leading out the elephant 
and just about to leave the city. DSvadatta, confident as 
ever in his brute strength, was just entering the gate from 
without ; forthwith he asked the coachman, " Who is going 
to ride on this gaily caparisoned elephant?” He said, 
“The royal prince is just about to return, therefore I am 
going to meet liim.” Devadatta, in an excited manner, 
pulled the elephant down, and struck liis forehead and 
kicked his belly, and left him lying senseless, blocking 
the way so that no one could pass. As they could not 
move him out of the way, the passers-by were stopped 
on their route. Nanda coming afterwards, asked, “Who 
has killed the elephant?” They said, “It was DSva- 
datta.” Forthwith he (Nando) drew it on one side of the 
road. The prince-royal then coming, again asked, “ Who 
hod done the foul deed of killing the elephant ? ” They 
replied, “DSvadatta killed it and blocked up the gate 
with it, and Nanda drew it on one side to clear the road.” 
The royal prince then lifted the elephant on high and 
threw it across the city moat; the elephant falling on 
the ground caused a deep and wide ditch ; the people 
since then have commonly called it “ the fallen-elephant 
ditch.” 

By the side of this is a vihdra in which is a figure of 
the royal prince. By the side of this again is a vihdra; 
this was the sleeping apartment of the queen and the 
prince; in it is a likeness of Ya^odharfi, and (the child) 

^ Julien makes this return refer that this is the spot indicated in the 
to the prince. But there is no text {Arch. Surv., vol. xii. Introd.) 
mention made of him, but of the But, of course, the whole matter is 
king. legendary. The vihdras by the side 

■“That is, the “Hastigarta.” of this ditch, and said to be built on 
There is a circular tank about 340 the site of the palace of the prince 
feet to the south of the ditch of Bhuila and his wife, would indicate that his 
which is still called the “Hath* palace was outside the walls ; how, 
Kund"or “HathiGadhe.” General then, are we to explain the stoiy of 
Cunningham is perfectly convinced his flight from the palace ? 

VOL. II. B 
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E§,hula, By the side of the queen’s chamber is a vikdra 
with a figure of a pupil receiving his lessons ; this indi- 
cates the old foundation of the school-house of the royal 
prince. 

At the south-east angle of the city is a vihdra in which 
is the figure of the royal prince riding a white and high- 
prancing horse this was the place where he left the city. 
Outside each of the four gates of the city there is a 
vihdra in which there are respectively figures of an old 
man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a ^raman.'*® It was 
in these places the royal prince, on going his rounds, 
beheld the various indications, on which he received an 
increase of {religious) feeling, and deeper disgust at the 
world and its pleasures ; and, filled with this conviction, 
he ordered his coachman to return and go home again. 

To the south of the city going 50 li or so, we come 
to an old town where there is a st^jaa. This is the place 
where Krakuchchhanda Buddha was born, during the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men lived to 6c, 000 years.^^ 

To the south of the city, not far, there is a stUpa; 
this is the place where, having arrived at complete en- 
lightenment, he met his father. 

To the south-east of the city is a stUpa where are that 
Tathdgata’s relics {of his hequeathed body ) ; before it is 
erected a stone pillar about 30 feet high, on the top of 
which is carved a lion.*® By its side (or, on its side) is a 

^ Julien gives “a white elephant.” this Buddha must be sought about a 

^ That is, the sights which met yC;ano (8 miles) to the south-west of 
the prince's gaze when he left the Kapilavastu, and not, as Mr. Car- 
city on his excursion. These pre- Ileyle indicates, at Nagra, 74 miles 
dictive signs are well known. They to the north-west of that place, 
are found also in the History of Fa-hian ^visited this place after 
Barlaam and Joasaph (Bodhisat), to leaving SrSvasti, then went north 
which I called attention in the year about 8 miles, then east 8 miles to 
1S69, Buddinst Pilgrims, p. 86, n. Kapilavastu. Ind. Ant., vol. si. 
Mr. Carlleyle notices four mounds p. 293. 

outside the citadel of Bhuila corre- ■“ Mr, Carlleyle, when at Nagra, 
sponding with the sites of these thought he had discovered the 
xihdras. pedestal on which this pillar stood ; 

■*7 Krakuchchhanda was the first the pillar was gone, and the natives 
of the five Buddhas of the Bbadra denied all knowledge of it or its 
kalpa. The fabled birthplace of history. Their ignorance is not to 
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record relating the circumstances of his Nirvdna. It was 
erected by A^oka-raja. 

To the north-east of the town of Krakuchchhanda 
Buddha, going about 30 li, we come to an old capital 
{or, great city) in which there is a slUpa, This is to 
commemorate the spot where, in the Bhadra-kalpa when 
men lived to the age of 40,000 years, Kanakamuni 
Buddha was born.^° 

To the north-east of the city, not far, is a stxl-pa; 
it was here, having arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he met his father. 

Farther north there is a stdpa containing the relics of 
his bequeathed body ; in front of it is a stone pillar witli 
a lion on the top, and about 20 feet high ; on this is 
inscribed a record of the events connected with his Nir- 
vdna; this was built by A^oka-raja. 

To the north-east of the city about 40 li is a stilpa. 
This is the spot where the prince sat in the shade of a 
tree to watch the ploughing festival. Here he engaged 
in profound meditation and reached the condition of 
“ absence of desire.” The king seeing the prince in the 
shade of the tree and engrossed in quiet contemplation, 
and observing that whilst the sun’s rays shed their bright 
light around him, yet the shadow of the tree did not move, 


be wondered nt, considering they 
lived 16 or 18 miles from the site 
named by Hiuen Tsinng. 

Kanakamuni, a mythological 
person, the second of the five 
Buddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa. His 
birthplace is identified by Mr. 
Carlleyle with a village called 
Kanakpur, about a ySJana to the 
west of Kapilavastu. As this dis- 
tance and bearing agree with Fa- 
bian’s account, and nearly bo with 
that of Hiuen Tsiang, it may be 
correct. . 

w This incident is recorded in 
all the Lives of Buddha. See Fo- 
sUo-hing-Uan-lcing, vv. 330 ff. The 


figure of the prince lost in medi- 
tation under the Jambu tree will 
be found in Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship, pi. XXV. fig, I, ivhere the 
leaves or flowers of the tree are 
bent down to cover the young 
prince, from the top of whose hejvd 
the light of profound meditation 
proceeds, whilst the figures search- 
ing throughout the garden, and 
looking in at the three palaces of 
the prince, denote the perplexity 
of his attendants and father, as to 
his whereabouts. See the particu- 
lars in the Romantic Legend of 
JBuddlia. 
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his heart, recognising the spiritual character of the prince, 
was deeply reverent. 

To the north-west of the capital there are several 
hundreds and thousands of stHpas, indicating the spot 
where tlie members of the Sakya tribe were slaughtered. 
Vir^dhaka-raja having subdued the Sakyas, and cap- 
tured the members of their tribe to the number of 9990 
myriads of people, then ordered them to be slaughtered.®^ 
They piled their bodies like straw, and their blood was 
collected in lakes. The Devas moved the hearts of men to 
collect their bones and bury them. 

To the south-west of the place of massacre are four 
little sH'pas. This is the place where the four Sakyas 
withstood an army. When first Prasenajita became 
king, he sought an alliance by marriage with the Sikya 
race. The Sakyas despised him as not of their family, 
and so deceived him by giving him as a wife a child 
of a servant, whom they largely endowed. PrasSnajita- 
raja established her as his principal queen, and she 
brought forth in due time a son, who was called Viriid- 
haka-rilja. And now Virddhaka was desirous to go to 
the family of his maternal uncles to pursue his studies 
under their direction. Having come to the south part of 
the city, he there saw a new preaching-hall, and there 
he stopped his chariot. The Sakyas hearing of it, 
forthwith drove him away, saying, “ How" dare you, base- 
born fellow 1 occupy this abode, an abode built by the 
Sakyas, in appearance (or, intended for) an abode of 
Buddha?" 

After Virddhaka had succeeded to the throne he longed 
to revenge his former insult ; he therefore raised an army 

The enmity of Virftdhaha (Pi- Carlleyle states, p. 173), but an 
lu-tse-kia) was owing to the insult alien. The position the Sakyas 
the sakyas had paid his father in held as “ a holy family ” is a pecu- 
■wedding him to a slave, and also to liarity not yet thoroughly under- 
tlie epithet “ base born ” they ap- stood. The site of the slaughter has 
plied to him (see ante, vol. i. p. 128). been identified with a place called 
His ftitber, Prasenajita, was not a Bhatft or BadhO, about 8 miles to 
kinsman of the Sakyas (as Mr. the north-west of Bhuila. 
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and occupied tliis place -vvitli his troops, who took posses- 
sion of the fields. Four men o£ the Sakyas who were 
engaged in ploughing between the watercourses im- 
mediately opposed the progress of the soldiers, and having 
scattered them, entered the town. Tlieir clansmen, con- 
sidering that their tribe was one in which there had been 
a long succession of universal monarchs, and that the 
honourable children of such righteous kings'^® had dared 
to act cruelly and impetuously, and without patience to 
kill and slay, and so had brought disgrace on their 
family, drove them away from their home. 

The four men, having been banished, went to the north 
among the Snowy I^Iountains ; one became king of the 
country of Bamyan, one of Udyana, one of Himatala, 
one of Sambi (Kau&imbl?). They have transmitted their 
kingly authority from generation to generation without 
any interruption.^* 

To the south of the city 3 or 4 li is a grove of Nyagrodha 
trees in which is a stUpa built by A^oka-raja. This is 
the place where Sakya Tathagata, having returned to his 
country after his enlightenment, met his father and 
preached the law.“ Suddhodana - raja, knowing that 
Tathfigata had defeated Mara and was engaged in travelling 
about, leading people to the truth and converting them, 
Avas moved by a strong desire to see him, and considered 
how he could pay him the reverence due to him. He 
therefore sent a messenger to invite Tathdgata, saying, 
“ Formerly you promised, when you had completed your 
purpose to become a Buddha, to return to your native 
place. These are your words still unperformed ; now then 

“ Jliin man, the rills dividing of the Sfikyn youths is met vvith in 
Jiuldg. the Southern records (Mahdvaitda). 

“ This is a difficult passage, and See Max Muller, Hist. Anc. Sansk. 
the translation doubtful, but it is LU.. p. 285. The story of the king 
less obscure than that in the French, of Udyftna and the Nfiga girl occurs 
The idea is that Sftkya children, de- above. Book iii., vol. i. p. 129. 
Bcended from holy kings, ought not to “ For this part of Buddha’s 

have resisted even an invader. history see Fo-xho-liing-tsa.n-Tcing, 

« This story of the banishment varga 19. 
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is the time for you to condescend to visit me.” The 
messenger having come to the place where Buddha was, 
expressed to liim the king’s desire (mind). Tathagata in 
reply said, “ After seven days I will return to my native 
place.” Tlie messenger returning, acquainted the king 
with the news, on which Suddhodana-raja ordered his 
subjects to prepjire the way by watering and sweeping it, 
and to adorn the road with incense and flowers ; and then, 
accompanied by his offleers of state, he proceeded 40 li 
beyond the city, and there drew up his chariot to await 
his arrival. Then Tatbdgata with a great multitude 
advanced; the eight Vajrapanis surrounded him as an 
escort, the four heavenly kings went before him ; divine 
Sakra, with a multitude of Devas belonging to the world 
of desires (Kama-loka), took their place on the left hand ; 
Bralimh-raja with Dfivas of Eflpa-loka accompanied him on 
the right. The Bhikshu priests walked in order behind, 
Buddha by himself, as the full moon among the stars, 
stood in tlie midst ; his supreme spiritual presence shook 
the three worlds, the brightness of his person exceeded 
that of the seven lights and thus traversing the air he 
approached his native country.'*’^ The king and ministers 
having reverenced him, again returned to the kingdom, 
and they located themselves in this BTyagr&dhn grove. 

By the side of the sanghdrama, and not far from it, is a 
stiljja ; this is the spot where Tathagata sat beneath a great 
tree with his face to the east and received from his aunt a 
golden-tissued kashdya garment.®® A little farther on is 
another stdpa ; this is the place where Tathagata converted 
eight king’s sons and 500 Sakyas. 

Within the eastern gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stdpa; this is where the Prince Sidddrtha prac- 
tised (athletic ^orts and competitive) arts. 

“ Sun, moon, and five planets. be kept by the great K&4yapa in the 
The exaggeration found in the Cock’s-foot Mountain for MaitrSya. 
visit of Buddha to his native conntiy Buddha’s aunt was Mahfiprajapati, 
is common to all the records. who was at the head of, the female 

This is the garment supposed to disciples. 
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Outside the gate is the temple of t^vara-deva. In the 
temple is a hgure of the DSvn made of stone, which has 
tlie appearance of rising in a bent position.®® This is 
the temple which the royal prince when an infant (in 
swaddling clothes) entered. King Suddhodana was re- 
turning from the Lumhini (Lavani — La-fa-ni) garden,®® 
after having gone to meet the prince. Passing by this 
temple the king said, "This temple is noted for its many 
spiritual exhibitions (miracles). The 6akya childitn®^ who 
here seek divine protection always obtain what they ask ; 
we must take the royal prince to this place and offer up 
our worship.” At this time the nurse (foster-mother), carry- 
ing the child in her arms, entered the temple ; then the 
stone image raised itself and saluted the prince. When 
the prince left, the image again seated itself. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a st'd^pa ; it was here the royal prince contended 
with the ^akyas in athletic sports (arts) and pierced with 
his arrows the iron targets.®^ 

Prom this 30 li south-east is a small stiXpa.^ Here 
there is a fountain, the waters of which are as cl^ar as a 
mirror. Here it was, during the athletic contest, that the 


® This is, ns it seems, the meaning 
of the passage, literally, “the appear- 
ance of rising, bendingiy,” i.e., rising 
and bending. This rendering, which 
differs so widely from Julien’s, is 
confirmed by the scene found in Tree 
and Serpent WorAiip, pi. Ixix. (upper 
disc), where the largo figure “rifling 
bendingiy ” is that of tsvara, and 
the cloth with the feet marked on it 
represents the infant Buddha. Sud- 
dhfidana and Mflyfi (or Prajftpatl) 
are also represented. 

This garden was Buddha’s 
birthplace. The name Lumbinl is 
said to have been derived from that 
of the wife of Suprabuddha; his 
daughter was MiyS, the mother of 
Buddha. The Chinese equivalent 
in the text, La-fa-ni, may possibly 
bo connected with the Sanskrit Id- 
vana, ealine ; but Lavani is a femi- 
nine pei-sonal name. 


** In the plate referred to above, 
there are none but women present 
(except Suddhodana), as if they were 
praying for their children. 

** The account of the contest with- 
the ^akya princes will bo found in the 
Romantic Legend of Buddha. See 
also Fa-hian, p. 86, n. 3. The spot 
is identified by Mr. Carlleyle ; Re- 
port, p. 187. 

® Fa-hian places this ttdpa at the 
same distance and in the same direc- 
tion. It has been identified with a 
spot called Sur-kuia, a corruption 
of ^ara-kffpa (arrow well), about 4^ 
miles due south of the former gtdpa 
(Arch. Survey, vol. xii. p. 188). The 
bearing does not, however, corre- 
spond with that given by the Chinese 
pilgrims. The story of the arrow 
is given in the Lalita Vistara, p. 
149. 
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arrow of the prince, after penetrating the targets, fell and 
buried itself up to the feather in the ground, causing a 
clear spring of water to flow forth. Common tradition 
has called this the arrow fountain (SarakUpa ) ; persons 
who are sick by drinking the water of this spring are 
jTiostly restored to health ; and so people coming from a 
distance taking back with them some of the mud (moist 
earthy of this place, and applying it to the part where they 
Eufler pain, mostly recover from tlieir ailments. 

To the north-cast of the arroio well about 8o or go li, 
we come to the Lumbini (Lavani) garden. Here is the 
bathing tank of the Sakyas, the water of whicli is bright 
and clear as a mirror, and the surface covered with a 
mi.Kture of flowers. 

To the noiili of this 24 or 25 paces there is an A^Clca- 
flower tree,®' which is now decayed ; this is the place 
where Budhisattva was born on the eighth day of the second 
half of the month called Vai&'ikha, which corresopnds with 
us to the eighth day of the third month. The school of 
the Sthfiviras (Shang-tso-pu) say it was on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of the same month, corresponding 
to the fifteenth day of the third month with us. East from 
this is a sl\\pa built by A^oka-rfija, on the spot where the 
two dragons bathed the body of the prince.“ When 
Bodhisattva was born, he walked without assistance in the 
direction of the four quarters, seven paces in each direc- 
tion, and said, “ 1 am the onlj'- lord in heaven and earth ; 
from this time forth my births are finished.” Where his 
feet had trod there sprang up great lotus flowers. More- 
over, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air, poured 
down the one a cold and the other a warm water stream 
from his mouth, to wash the prince. 

To the east of this st-Apa are two fountains of pure 

Tfu-yii-iAu. It is curious that “ For all these erents the ordi- 
it should be so frequently stated naiy Lives of Buddha may be con- 
that the child was born under a tal suited. I have been unable to follow 
tree (Carlleyle, op. cit., p. 200, and Mr. Carlleyle in his various identi- 
elsewhere) ; S. Hardy, Man. Bud., fications of the spots named in the 
p. 167. text. 
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Tvater, by the side of whicli have been built two si'dpas. 
This is the place where two dragons appeared from the 
earth. When Bodhisattva was born, the attendants and 
liousehold relations hastened in every direction to find 
water for the use of the child. At this time two springs 
gurgled forth from the earth just before the queen, the 
one cold, the other warm, using wdiich they bathed him. 

To the south of this is a stilpa. This is the spot wdiere 
Sakra, the lord of Devas, received Bodhisattva in his arms. 
When Bodhisattva was born, then 6akra, the king of 
Devas, took him and wrapped him in an exquisite and 
divine robe. 

Close to this there are four st-Apas to denote the place 
where the four heavenl}’’ kings received Bodhisattva in 
their arms. When Bodhisattva was born from the right 
side of his mother, the four kings wrapped him in a golden- 
coloured cotton vestment, and placing him on a golden 
slab {bench) and bringing him to his mother, they said, 
“The queen may rejoice indeed at having given birth to 
such a fortunate child!” If the Ddvas rejoiced at the 
event, how nauch more should men 1 

By the side of these stilpas and not far from them is a 
great stone pillar, on the top of which is the figure of a 
horse, which was built by A^oka-raja. Afterwards, by the 
contrivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken off in the 
middle and fell to the ground. By the side of it is a little 
river which flows to the south-east. The people of the 
place call it the river of oU.^ This is the stream which 
the DSvas caused to appear as a pure and glistening pool 
for the queen, when she had brought forth her child, to 
wash and purify herself in. Now it is changed and be- 
come a river, the stream of which is still unctuous. 

From this going east 300 li or so, across a wild and 
deserted jungle, we arrive at the kingdom of Lan-mo 
(Eflmagrflma). 

It is plain from this that “the where the child was born, and flowed 
river of oil ” was close to the spot through the garden. 
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Lan-mo [Eamagrajia], 

Tho kingdom of Lan-mo®’^ has been waste and desolate 
for many years. There is no account of its extent. The 
towns are decayed and the inhabitants few. 

To the south-east of the old capital (toxon) there is a 
brick st'Apa, in height less than loo feet. Formerl)', 
after the Nirvdxia of Tathfigata, a previous king of this 
country liaving got a share of the dartras of his body, 
returned homo with them, and to honour these relics 
lie built {this stiXpn). Miraculous signs are here dis- 
played, and a divine light from time to time shines 
around. 

By tho side of the is a clear lake (tank). A 

dragon at certain periods®® comes forth and walks here, 
and changing his form and snake-like exterior, marches 
round the stilpa, turning to the right to pay it lionour. 
The wild elephants come in herds, gather flowers, and 
scatter them here. Impelled by a mysterious power, 
they have continued to offer this service from the first 
till now. In former days, when A^oka-rfija, dividing the 
relics, built stiipas, having opened the stilpas built by the 
kings of the seven countries, he proceeded to travel to this 
country, and put his hand to the work (viz., of openivg 
this sixlpa);^ the dragon, apprehending the desecration of 
the place, changed himself into the form of a Brahman, 
and going in front, he bowed down before the elephant™ 

Tlio Cliincao equivalents give tirelj’ from Julien’a ; tho story, 
us simply lUlma, but that is tho however, ot AiOka’s dividing the 
name of the country. EAmagrllmn relics which tho seven kings had 
would bo tho old capital. There acquired after the cremation is well 
can be no doubt os to the rcstora- known. (See Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ldng, 
tion ; the Mahdwanh refers to the vers. 2297, 229S). 
relic tower of Rflmagamo (Tur- ” It is possible that siang (ele- 
nour’s Hahdxc., pp. 184, 185), which pliant) in this passage is a misprint 
is described by Hiuen Tsiang and for t'hom (head) : it would then be, 
Ta-hian. The site has not been “knocking his head {Ichow t'how) 
satisfactorily determined. See Cun- before the king, he said,’’ &o. : 
ningham, Anc. Geog., pp. 420 f. but as there is allusion to a carriage 

<» Or it may be translated “every or conveyance in the next sentence, 
day.” the reading may be correct. 

to This translation differs en- 
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and said, “Maliavajal your feelings are well affected to the 
law of Buddha, and you have largely planted (good seed) 
in the field of religious merit. I venture to ask you to 
detain your carriage awhile and condescend to visit my 
dwelling.” The king replied, " And where is your dwell- 
ing ? is it near at hand ? ” The Brahman said, “ I aiu 
the Naga king of this lake. As I have heard that the 
great king desires to build a superior field of merit,' 

I have ventured to ask you to visit my abode.” The 
king, receiving this invitation, immediately entered the 
dragon precinct, and sitting there for some time, the 
Nilga advanced towards him and said, “ Because of my 
evir/.-ar»ia I have received this Naga body; by religious 
service to these ^civtras of Buddha I desire to atone for 
and efface my guilt. Oh, that the king ^yould himself 
go and inspect (the st'Agya, or, the relies) with a view to 
worship. A^oka-rfija having seen (the character of the 
flace), was filled with fear*, and said, “ All these appliances 
for worship are unlike anything seen amongst men.” 
The Naga said, “ If it be so, would that the king would 
not attempt to destroy the stHiial” The king, seeing that 
he could not measure his power with that of the N^ga, 
did not attempt to open the sHpa (to take out the relics). 
At the spot where the dragon came out of the lake is an 
inscription to tlie above effect.'^ 

Not far from the neighbourhood of this sHpa is a 
saiighdrdina, with a very few priests attached to it. 
Their conduct is respectful and scrupulously correct; 
and one Sramanera manages the whole business of the 
society. When any priests come from distant regions 
they entertain them with the greatest courtesy and 
liberality; during three days they keep them in their 
society, and offer them the four necessary things.^^ 

The old tradition is this: Formerly there were some 
Bhikshus who agreed to come together from a distance. 


71 Le., to obtain a superior merit 
by building stHpaa. 

72 For a similar account, see 1' a- 
hian, chap. x.\iii. 


73 Food, drink, clothing, medi- 
cine. 

7'* So I translate tung cat, were 
of the same mind.” Julien renders 
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and to travel to worship this ahlpa. Tliey saw when 
they had arrived a lierd of elephants, corning and de- 
parting togctlier. Some of them brought on tlieh tusks 
shrubs (karcs aiid brancJics), otliers witli their trunks 
sprinkled water, some of them brought dinerent flowers, 
and all offered worship (as they stood) to the sldim. 
When tlie Bliikshus saw this, they were moved with joy 
and deeply affected. Then one of them giving up his 
full orders” (ordamt/cw), vowed to remain licre and offer 
liis services contimially (to (he stupa), and e.vpressing Iris 
thoughts to the others, he said, “I indeed, considering 
these remarkable signs of abounding merit, count ns 
notliing my own excessive labour's during many years 
amongst the priosts.” Xliis stupa having some relics of 
Iluddba, by the mysterious power of its sacred cliaractcr 
draws together tlic Iierd of elepliants, who water the 
earth around the bequeathed body (of the saint). It 
^^ouId be pleasant to finish the re.-5t of my j’cars in this 
place, and to obtain with the elephants the end (at which 
(hey aim). I hey all replied, “This is an excellent 
design; as for ourselves, wc arc stained by our lieavy 
(sins)-, our wisdom is not equal to the forma’tioti of such 
a design ; but according to your opportunity loolt well to 
your own welfare, and cease not your eflbrts in this e.x- 
cellent purpose.” 

Having departed from the rest, he again repeated his 
earnest votv, and with joy devoted himself to a solitary 
life during the rest of his daj's. 


it, “ their brethren,” as the 
equivalent of “those of the same 
mind,” and he makes these invite 
(sianff diaau) the other. It may be 
BO, but there were evidently no 
brethren at the illlpa, as the nar- 
ptive shows. This old tradition 
IS also related by Fa-hian tch.ap. 


” This is undoubtedly the mean- 
my of the jmsage. He w.aa a 
Bhiksbu, i.r., fully ordained ; but 
now he gives up the privilege of 


that position, and undertakes the 
duties of n SnbnauCTa, to water and 
sweep the courts of the tltijKi. 

^ This appears to me to be the 
meaning of the p.-vss.ago : The Bhik- 
shu was led by witnessing the de- 
votion of the elephants to count his 
own conduct as trifling compared 
with theirs. He therefore casts in 
his lot with them. Julien takes 
a different view of the meaning of 
the original. 
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On this lie constructed for himself a leafy pannasdldp 
led the rivulets so as to form a pool, and at their proper 
seasons gathered flowers, and watered and swept and 
garnished the st'Apa. Tims during a succession of years 
he persevered without change of purpose or plan. 

The Icings of the neighbouring countries, hearing the 
history, greatly honoured him ; gave up their wealth and 
treasure, and together founded the sanghdrdma. Then 
they requested (ilie ^rdmanird) to take charge of the 
aflairs of the congregation ; and from that time till now 
there has been no interruption in the original appointment, 
and a SrarnanSra has ever held the chief office in the con- 
vent. 

Eastward from this convent, in the midst of ‘ a great 
forest, after going about 100 li, we come to a great st'Apa 
built by A 46 ka-r 4 ja. This is the place where the prince- 
ro3’al, after liaving passed from the city, put off liis precious 
robes, loosed his necklace, and ordered his coachman’’® to 
return home. The prince-royal in the middle of the night 
traversing the city, at early dawn arrived at this place,'^® 
and then, heart and body bent on accomplishing his destiny, 
he said, “ Here have I come out of the prison stocks. Here 
have I shaken off my chains.” This is the place where 
he left for the last time his harnessed horse,®® and taking 
the mani. gem ®^ from his crown, he commanded his coach- 
man, saying, “Take this gem, and, returning, say to my 
father the king, now I am going away, not in inconsiderate 
disobedience, but to banish lust, and to destroy the power 
of impermanence, and to stop all the leaks of existence.” 

Pansala is a Sinhalese word for chariot ; ” but it also means “a horse 
"leafy hut,” i.c., a residence made saddled for service; ” and as all tho 
out of boughs of trees. evidence, both of the books and 

His coachman, or equerry, was sculptures, is in favour of the prince 
called Chandaka. For an account sending back his “ horse," I ha . e 
of his dismissal see Fo-slio-Jdng-tsan- used this translation. But it may 
Icing, varga 6. also be transbated “chariot,” as the 

The place appears to be "Man- answer of Ohandaka seems to re- 
oja,” about 34 miles E.S.E. of quire. 

Bhuila. Mo-ni, generally called the 

It is true that hea means " a cMddmani. 
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Then Chandaka (Clien-to-kia) replied, "Wliat heart 
can I liave to go back tluis, with a horse witl.oiit a rider ? ” 
The prince having persuaded him witli gentle words his 
mind was opened and he returned. 

To the east of the sMpa where Chandalca returned is a 
Jambu tree with leaves and branches fallen off but the 
trunk still upright. By the side of this is a little siHpa. 

' This IS the place where the prince e.xchanged liis precious »- 
robe for one made of deerskin. The prince had cut off 
his hair and exchanged his lower garments, and altlioimh 
he had got rid of his collar of jirecioiis stones, yet thel-e 
was one divine garment (still on /ns pn-son). This robe ’’ 
he said, -IS greatly in c.xcess (0/ mij wants); how shall I 
change It away?" At this time a SuddhavAsa-dilva^ 
transforincd himself into a hunter with robes of deerskin 
mid holding his bow and carrying his quiver. The prince, 
misinghis garment, addressed him thus: •'lam desirous 
to exchange garments with you. Oli, that voii would 
assent. Ihc hunter said "Good!” The prince, loosing 
his upper gnnncnt. gave it to the hunter. The hunter 
having received it, resumed I, is Deva body, and holding 
the garment he had obtained, rose into the air and de- 
parted. 

By the side of the stiipu commemorating tliis event, and 
not far from it, is a stUpa built by Asoka-raja. This is 
the spot wliere the prince had his head shaved. Tlie 
prince taking a knife (su-or,l) from the hands of Chandaka, 
himself cut off his locks. Sakra, king of DAvas, took the 
hair to his heavenly palace to offer it worship. At this 
tune a Suddhavrisa-deva, transforming himself into a bar- 
bel, and holding ns razor in his hand, advanced towards 
the prince. The latter hereupon addressed liiin, "Can you 
shave off the hair? Will you favour me by so doing to 

various fimiToUi^g about .a f ’ ’’ 

** a hunter ’ in the text h\o lughest Kftpn- 
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me ? ” The transformed Deva being so directed, accord- 
ingly shaved his head. 

The time wlieu the prince left the city and became a 
recluse is not quite fixed. Some say that Bodhisattva was 
then nineteen years of age; others say he was twenty-nine, 
and that it was on the eighth day of the second half of 
the month Vai^aklia, which corresponds to our fifteenth 
day of the third month. 

To the south-east of the head-shaving siiXpa, in the 
middle of a desert, going 180 or 190 li, we come to a 
Nyagrodha grove in which there is a sidpa about 30 feet 
high. Formerly, when Tathagata had died and his remains 
had been divided, the Brdhmans who had obtained none, 
came to the place of cremation, and taking the remnant 
of coals and cinders to their native country, built this 
stilpa over them,®^ and offered their religious services 
to it. Since then wonderful signs have occurred in this 
place; sick persons who pray and worship here are mostly 
cured. 

By the side of the ashes stilpa is an old sanylidr&ma, 
where there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who 
walked and sat there. 

On the right hand and left of this convent there are 
several hundred stfipas, among which is one large one 
built by Asoka-rtlja ; although it is mostly in ruins, yet 
its height is still about 100 feet. 

From this going north-east through a great forest, along 
a dangerous and difficult road, where wild oxen and herds 
of elephants and robbers and hunters cause incessant 
trouble to travellers, after leaving the forest we come to 
the kindom of Kiu-shi-na-k’ie-lo (KuiSinagara). 

Kiu-shi-na-Iv IE- LO [Ku^inagaea]. 

The capital of this country is in ruins, and its towns 

This is the “Ashes Diigoba,’’ Ku 5 inagara, Kusinagari, Ku- 

referred to Fo-sko-Mntj-imn-kiny, v. !§anagara, KuSigrainaka, or Kusi- 
2284. nSrS., the scene of Buddha’s death 
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and villages waste and desolate. The brick foundation 
walls of the old capital are about lo li in circuit. There 
are few inhabitants, and the avenues of tlie town are 
deserted and waste. At the north-east angle of the city- 
gate is a siilpa which was built by A^olca-raja. This is 
the old house of Chunda (Chun-t’o) in the middle of it 
is a well which was dug at the time when he was about 
to make his offering (to Buddha). Although it has over- 
flown for years and months, the water is still pure and 
sweet. 

To the north-west of the city 3 or 4 li, crossing tlie 
Ajitavati (’ 0 -shi-to-fa-ti) river, on the western bank, 
not far, we come to a grove of ^fila trees. The ^cUa tree 
is like the Evh tree, with a greenish white bark and leaves 
very glistening and smooth. In this -wood are four trees 
of an unusual height, which indicate the place where 
Tathagata died.®® 

There is (here) a great brick vihdra, in whicli is a figure 
of the Nirvana of Tathagata. He is lying with his head 
to the north as if asleep. By the side of this vihdra is a 
sldpa huilt by A^oka-raja; although in a ruinous state, 
yet it is some 200 feet in height. Before it is a stone 

.md burial, has been identified by wards the river {Fo-ilo-hiny-tsan- 
Wilson and Cunningham with the t-iiiy, v. 2200). 

present village of Kasia, 35 miles to Chunda was a householder who 

tlie east of GoraUhpdr. It stood invited Buddlia to his house and 
close to the Hiranyavati river {Fo- there gave him his last repast {Fo- 
sho-hing-tsan-kinj, v. 2203); this sJio-hing-tsan-h'ng, v. For an 

must be the same as the Littlo account of Chunda's offering, ac- 
Gandaki river, or one of its feeders, cording to the later school of Bud- 
The channel of this river, however, dhism, see as above. Note iii., pp. 
has undergone frequent changes. 365 ff. 

See /. A As. &, vol. v. pp. 123 f. ; In Chinsse Wu-shing, “invin- 

Burnouf,/n«rod. (2ded.),pp. 75, 347 ; ciblc." This is the same as the Shi- 
Lassen, Ind. Alt. (2d ed.), vol. i. lai-na-fa-ti or Hiranyavati river, in 
pp. 171, 662; Laliia Vistara, pp. Chinese Yeu-kin-ho,’ “ the river that 
416 f., 41911. has gold.” 

Cunningham speaks of the ““ The record generally speaks 
Iricls of which the stilpas were of ttm sSla trees {Shorea robusta) 
built (Arch. Survey, voL i. p. (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-kiny, v. 1950), and 
77)- they are represented in the sculpture 

^ A.4vagh6sha speaks of the Lung- of the Niridna in Cave x.xvi. at 
slang gate, which must have led to- Ajantfi (Burgess, Care Temples, pk 1.). 
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pillar to record the Nirvdim of Tathagata ; although there 
is an inscription on it, yet there is no date as to year or 
month. 

According to tlie general tradition, Tatliagata was eighty 
years old when, on the 1 5th day of the second half of the 
month Vai^^kha, he entered Mi'vdna. This corresponds 
to the I5tli day of the 3d month with us. But the Sar- 
vastivadins say that he died on the 8th day of the second 
half of the month Kfirtika, which is the same as the 8th 
day of the 9th month with ns. The different schools 
calculate variously from the death of Buddlia. Some say 
it is 1200 years and more since then. Others say, 1300 
and more. Others say, 1500 and more. Others say that 
900 years have passed, but not 1000 since the NirvdnaP^ 

By the side of the vikdra, and not far from it, is a 
sidpa. This denotes the place where Bddhisattva, when 
practising a religious life, was born as the king of a flock 
of pheasants (c/u — S. hapinjala), and caused a fire to be 
put out. Formerly there was in this place a great and 
shady forest, where beasts and birds congregated and built 
their nests or dwelt in caves. Suddenly a fierce wind 
burst from every quarter, and a violent conflagration 
spread on every side. At this time there was a pheasant 
who, moved by pity and tenderness, hastened to plunge 
itself in a stream of pure water, and then flying up in the 
air, shook the drops from its feathers {on the flames). 
Whereupon ^akra, king of Devas, coming down, said {to 
the bird), “ Why are you so foolish as to tire yourself, thus 
fluttering your wings ? A great fire is raging, it is burning 
down the forest trees and the desert grass ; what can such 
a tiny creature as you do to put it out ? " The bird said, 
“ And who are you ? ” He replied, " I am ^akra. king of 

The various dates here recorded before Ai6ka, i.e., about 325 B,0., 
would correspond with 552 B.O., 652 which is the date he employs else- 
B.O., 832 B.O., and a date between where. The Southern date is 543 
252 B.o. and 352 B.o. By this last B.O., but the most recent researches 
Hiuen Tsiang probably means to place it between 477 and 482 B.O. 
place the Nirvdna, a hundred years This is generally accepted. 

VOL. II. ’ 0 
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Devas.” The bird answered, “ Now ^akra, king of Devas, 
has great power of religious merit, and every wish he has 
he can gratify; to deliver from this calamity and avert the 
evil would be as easy as opening and shutting his hand. 
There can be no propriety in permitting this calamity to 
last.®2 But the fire is burning fiercely on every side, there 
is no time for words.” And so saying he flew away again, 
and ascending up, sprinkled the water from his wings. 
Then the king of the Devas took the water in the hollow 
of his hand and poured it out on the forest and extin- 
guished the fire; the smoke was cleared away and the living 
creatures saved. Therefore this shtpa is still called “ the 
extinguishing-fire shtpa” 

By the side of this, not far off, is a shXpa. On this spot 
Bodhisattva, u'hen practising a religious life, being at that 
time a deer, saved (or, rescued) living creatures. In 
very remote times this was a great forest ; a fire burst out 
in the wild grass that grew in it. Tlie birds and beasts 
were sorely distressed. Before them was the barrier of a 
swiftly flowing river. Behind them the calamity of the 
raging fire which barred their escape. There was no help 
for it but to plunge into the water, and there drowned, 
they perished. This deer, moved by pity, placed his body 
across the stream, which lashed his sides and broke his 
bones, whilst he strove with all his strength to rescue the 
drowning creatures. A worn-out hare coming to the bank, 
the deer with patience bearing his pain and fatigue, got 
him safely across, but his strength being now worn out, 
he was engulfed in the water and died. The Devas col- 
lecting his bones raised this shljJa. 

^ This ni!vy be otherwise trans- the original is wei luh, being a deer ; 
lated : “ if my request is without with regard to the second part, 
effect, with whom lies the fault?” “sacrificed his life,” the original is 
Taking a handful of water. sha siinff, which is literally “ to kill 

^ There is an error in the text, living animals for food.” I have 
eha (killed) for lav (delivered), preferred to consider sha a mistake 
Julien translates the passage “took for kew, to deliver, 
the form of a deer, and sacrificed his “ jt is difficult to understand 
life.” The former part, “took the why the hirds shonld be afraid of 
form of a deer," cannot be correct, the river. 
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To the west of this place, not far off, is a sHpa. This 
is where Subhadra^o (Shen-hien) died {entered Nir- 
vdna), Subhadra was originally a Brahman teacher. He 
was 120 years of age; being so old, he had acquired in 
consequence much wisdom. Hearing that Buddha was 
about to die, he came to the two»5' {sdla) trees, and 
asked Ananda, saying, “The Lord is about to die; pray 
let me ask him respecting some doubts I have, which 
still hamper me.” Ananda replied, “The Lord is about 
to die; pray do not trouble him.” He said, “I hear 
that Buddha, is difficult to meet in the world, and that 
the true law is difficult to hear. I have some grave 
doubts; there is no ground for fear.” On being invited, 
Subhadra at once entered, and first asked Buddha, “ There 
are many different persons who caB themselves masters, 
each having a different system of doctrine, and pretend- 
ing therewith to guide the people. Is Gautama (Kiu- 
ta-mo) 03 able to fathom their doctrine ? ” Buddha said, 
"I know their doctrine thoroughly;” and then for Sub- 
hadra’s sake he preached the law. 

Subhadra having heard {the sennon), his mind, pure 
and faithful, found deliverance, and he asked to be 
received into the church as a fully ordained disciple. 
Then Tathagata addressed him saying, “ Are you able to 
do so? Unbelievers and other sectaries who prepare 
themselves for a pure mode of life o® ought to pass a four 
years' novitiate, to exhibit their conduct and test their 
disposition; if their characters and words be unexcep- 


For Ihe circumstances attend- 
ing the conversion of Subhadra 
(Su-po-t’o-lo), see Fo-sho-hinfi-tsan- 
king, varga 26, p. 290. In Chinese 
his name is Shen-hien, “the very 
virtuous.’" 

Here the two trees are re- 
ferred to. The four which existed 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s time were pro- 
bably of a later date, and had been 
planted two at the head and two at 
the feet where Buddha died. 


9 ® The expression <■ Gautama ” is 
used by Subhadra because he was 
a Brahman unbeliever. 


This does not, as it appears, 
refer to the life of a i^ramana, but 
to the preparation of a Brahma- 
chara; the previous discipline of 
the Brahman {Fan-hing . . . ). The 
“unbelievers,” in Chinese WaUao, 
translated Tirthikas, in the Makd- 
vyutpatti. 
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tionable, then such persons may enter my profession; 
but in your case, ■whilst living amongst men, you have 
observed their discipline. There should be no difEculty, 
then, to prevent your full ordination ? ” 

Subhadra said, “ The Lord is very pitiful and very 
gracious, ■\vithout any partiality. Is ho then willing to 
forego in my case the four years of the threefold prepara- 
tory discipline ? " 

Buddha said, “ As I before stated, this has been done 
whilst living among men.” 

Then Subhadra, leaving his home immediately, took 
full orders as a priest. Then applying himself with all 
diligence, he vigorously disciplined both body and mind, 
and so being freed from all doubt, in the middle of the 
night {of Buddha! s Nirvana), not long after {the intervicio), 
he obtained the fruit, and became an Arhat without any 
imperfection. Being thus perfected in purity, ho could 
not bear to await Buddha's death {great Nirvdijia), but in 
the midst of the congregation, entering the samddhi of 
"fire-limit" {Agni-dhdtii), and after displaying his spiritual 
capabilities, lie first entered Nirvana. He was tlius the 
very last convert of Tathagata, and the first to enter 
Nirvdna. This is the same as the hare who was last 
saved in the story that has just been told. 

Beside {the stdpa of) Subhadra’s Nirvana is a stdpa ; 
this is the place where the Vajrapfini (Chi-kin-kang) 

The whole of thia passage is Nirvina, aro called lih ssc, and 
obscure ; the reference seems to bo they did " sink prostrate on the 
to a four yc-ars' preparatory course earth" {Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, ver, 
of discipline practised by the .St- 2195). But the text seems to refer 
kihganuina (pupil) ; for the three- to some superhuman being, for the 
fold character of their discipline, Vajrapani is called “ holding- 
see Fo-kouc-ki, p. 182. This pre- diamond - mace - spiritual - secret - 
vious course of discipline Buddha vestige -mighty- lord this phrase 
is willing to remit in the case of is explained by Eitel (Handbook, 
Subhadra, because he had alre.ady sub voc. Vadjrapdni) to refer to 
practised it “ in the world," that is, Indra, a sort of demon king, with 
in his own religious training. 500 Yaksha followers. In the great 

This incident is also referred picture of the Nirvdna brought 
to by Fa-hian (Beal, Buddhist Pit- from Japan by Mr. Eorlasc, and 
grims, p. 95). There is some diffi- exhibited for a time at Bethnal 
culty in the matter, be anse the Green, there is such a figure lying 
Mallas, who were present at the on the ground. 
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fell fainting on tlie earth. The great merciful Lord of 
the World, having, according to the condition of the per- 
sons concerned, finished his work of converting the 
world, entered on the joy of the Nirvana between the 
two Mia trees ; with his head to the north, he there lay 
asleep. The Mallas, with their diamond maces and 
divine though secret characteristics,*®^ seeing Buddha 
about to die, were deeply affected with pity, and cried, 
"Tathagata is leaving us and entering the great Nirvdna; 
thus are we without any refuge or protection to defend 
us ; the poisonous arrow has deeply penetrated our vitals, 
and the fire of sorrow burns us up without remedy ! ” 
Then letting go their diamond clubs, they fell prostrate 
on the earth, and so remained for a long time. Then 
rising again, and deeply affected with compassion and 
love, they thus spake together, “ Who shall now provide 
us a boat to cross over the great sea of birth and dearth ? 
Who shall light a lamp to guide us through the long night 
of ignorance 1 ” 

By the side where the diamond (mace-Mders) fell to 
the earth is a stlXpa. This is the place where for seven 
days after Buddha had died they offered religious offer- 
ings. When Tathfigata was about to die, a brilliant 
light shone everywhere ; men and Devas were assembled, 
and together showed their sorrow as they spake thus 
one to the other, “Now the great Buddha, Lord of the 
World, is about to die, the happiness of men is gone, the 
world has no reliance.” Then Tathagata, reposing on 
his right side upon the lion-bed, addressed the great 
congregation thus, “ Say not Tathagata has gone for ever 
(perished), because he dies ; the body of the law 
endures for ever! unchangeable is this! Put away all 


M2 T have retained this transla- mortals, and disciples of Buddha, 

tion, notwithstanding Dr. Eitel’a and they offered their services after 

explanation, as it is literally cor- Wb death for seven days. 
reot, and in agreement with A6va- The Marmalcdya the _ spir - 

ghtsha. Moreover, from the sub- tual presence of Buddha m nu 
sequent exclamations, it ia plain words, 
that the persons who spoke were 
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idleness, and without delay seek for emancipation (froyn 
the world).” 

Then the Bhikshus sobbing and sighing with piteous 
grief, Aniruddha'®^ bade the Bhikshus cease. “Grieve 
not thus,” he said, “ lest the Devas should deride.” 
Then all the Mallas (Mo-la) having offered tlieir offerings, 
desired to raise the golden coffin, and bring it to the 
place of cremation. Then Aniruddha addressed them all, 
and bade them stop, for the Devas desired to offer their 
worship during seven days. 

Then the Devas {the heavenly host), holding exquisite 
divine flowers, discoursed through space the praises of 
his sacred qualities, each in full sincerity of heart offering 
his sacrifice of worship. 

By the side of the place where the coffin was detained 
is a shlpn ; this is where the queen Maliamaya^®'' wept 
for Buddha. 

Tathfigata having departed, and his body being laid in 
the coffin, then Aniruddha, ascending to the heavenly 
mansions, addressed the queen Maya and said, “ The 
supremely holy Lord of Eeligion has now died ! ” 

Mdyfi having heard of it, suppressed her sobs, and 
with the body of Devas came to the two sdla trees. 
Seeing the sahghdf-t robe, and thQ pdfra, and the religious 
staff, she embraced them as she recognised each, and 
then ceased awhile to act,’®® till once again with loud 
accents she cried, "The happiness of men and gods is 
done ! The world’s eyes put out ! All things are desert, 
without a guide ! ” 

Aniruddha (’ 0 -ni-liu-t’o). « + nirudd/io not-stopped, in agree- 
There is some difficulty in knowing ment with the Tibetan vta hgags- 
whether Aniruddha (cousin of pa, cclui qui n’a pas ( 5 t^ arretd 
Buddh.a, being a son of AmrltO- {lotus, p. 293) ; As. Res. vol. xx. 
dana', or Anuruddha is referred p. 440). Conf. Eitel, Ilandbool-, sub 
to in the text ; in the one case, yoc. 

Bumouf {Lotus, p. 294) states that In the picture alluded to 

Anuruddha w.as the personal at- abore (n. 97) there is a represen- 
tendant on Buddha at the time of tation of Anuruddhp or Aniruddha 
his death ; but, on the other hand, conducting Mahfimfiya from heaven 
AdvaghGsha {Fo-sho, ver. 2123) de- to the scene of the NtrtAna. 
rives the name of this person from That is, she fainted. 
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Then by tlie holy power of Tatha,gata the golden coffin 
of itself opened ; spreading abroad a glorious light, with 
hands conjoined, and sitting upright, he saluted his loving 
mother (and said), “ Yon have come down from far ; you 
who live so religiously need not be sad ! ” 

Ananda, suppressing his grief, inquired and said, “What 
shall I say hereafter when they question me?” In answer 
he rejoined, “ (Say this), when Buddha had already died, 
his loving mother Maya, from the heavenly courts de- 
scending, came to the twin ^dla trees. Then Buddha, 
bent on teaching the irreverent among^®^ men, from out 
his golden coffin, with hands conjoined, for her sake, 
preached the law.” 

To the north of the city, after crossing the river, and 
going 300 paces or so, there is a sidpa. This is the place 
where they burnt the body of Tathagata. The earth is 
now of a blackish yellow, from a mixture of earth and 
charcoal. Whoever with true faith seeks here, and prays, 
is sure to find some relics of Tathfigata. 

When Tathfigata died, men and DSvas, moved with 
love, prepared a coffin made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, and in a thousand napkins swathed his body; 
they spread both flowers and scents, they placed both 
canopies and coverings over it; then the host of Mallas 
raised the bier and forward marched, with others follow- 
ing and leading on. Passing the golden river (Kin-ho) to 
the north, they filled the coffin up with scented oil, and 
pil^d high up thp odorous wood and kindled it. Then, 
after all was burnV there were two napkins left — one that 
lay next the body, the other from the outside covering. 
Then they divided the ^artras for the world’s sake, the 
hair and nails alone remained untouched by fire. By the 
side of the place of cremation is a st'Apa ; here Tathfigata, 

That is, those who have no customs of his country, where the 
reverence for parents. This inci- highest reverence of parents is in- 
dent, which is a late invention, culcated. 

would recommend itself to Hiuen The Ajitavati or Hiranyavatt. 

Tsiang as in agreement with the 
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forK 3 ,^yapa’s sake, revealed his feet. When Tathagata 
Tvas in his golden coffin, and the oil poured on it and the 
wood piled up, the fire would not enkindle. When all 
the beholders were filled with fear and doubt, Aniruddha 
spoke, " We must await Kfi^yapa.” 

At this time Ka^yapa, with 500 followers from out the 
forest, came to Ku^inagara, and asked Ananda saying, 
" Can I behold Tathagata’s body ?” Ananda said, “ Swathed 
in a thousand napkins, enclosed within a heavy coffin, 
witli scented wood piled up, we are about to burn it.” 

At this time Buddha caused his feet to come from out 
the coffin. Above (or, on) tlic wheel sign lo ! there were 
diffieront coloured marks. Addressing Ananda then, he 
said, “ And what are these ?” Answering he said, “ When 
first he died the tears of men and gods, moved, by pity, 
falling upon his feet, left these marks.^'® 

Then Ku^yapa worshipped and walked round the coffin 
uttering Ins praises. Then the scented wood caught fire 
of its own accord, and burnt the whole with a great con- 
flagration. 

When Tathagata died he appeared three times from his 
coffin ; first, when he put out his arm and asked Ananada, 
“ (Have you) prepared the way ? ” secondly, wlien he 
sat up and preached the law for his motlier’s sake; and 
thirdly, when he showed his feet to the great Kfi^yapa. 

By the side of the place where he showed his feet is a 
stiljJd built by A^oka-rrija. This is the place where tlie 
eight kings shared the relics. In front is built a stone 
pillar on which is written an account of this event. 

When Buddha died, and after his cremation, the kings 
of the eight countries with their troops (four kinds of 

Lvii sinng; see ante, vol. i p. This is the literal translation ; 

94- hut it probably refers to KS^yapa, 

In the Vinaya it is stated that as Julien explains (n. l, p. 346) ; or 
these marks were made by the tears the word che may be equal to “the 
of a woman who wept at his feet, chief," alluding to KiKyapa ; the 
See Abstract of Four Lectures, pp. sentence would then be, "has ths 
Cpi ^2. chief arrived 7 " 
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troops) sent a right-minded Brahman (Drona) to address 
the Mallas of Kudinagara, saying, “The guide of men 
and gods has died in this country ; we have come from 
far to recLuest a share of his relics,” The Mallas said, 
“ TathS,gata has condescended to come to this land ; the 
guide of the world is dead ! the loving father of all that 
lives has gone ! We ought to adore the relics of Buddha ; 
your journey here has been in vain, you will not gain your 
end,” Then the great kings having sought humbly for 
them and failed, sent a second message saying, “ As you 
will not accede to our request, our troops are near,” Then 
the Brahman addressing them said, “ Beflect how the Lord, 
the great merciful, prepared religious merit by practising 
patience; through successive ages his renown will last. 
Your desire now to try force is not right Divide then 
the relics into eight portions, so that all may worship 
them. Why resort to arms?”“® The Mallas, obedient 
to these words, divided the relics into eight parts. 

Then ^akra the king of gods said, “ The D^.vas also 
should have a share ; dispute not their right.” 

Anavatapta the Naga also, and Muchilinda 
(Wen-lin), and ill^patra (I-lo-po-ta-lo) also, deliberated 
and said, “ We ought not to be left without a bequest ; if 
we seek it by force it will not be well for you ! ” The 
Brdhman said, " Dispute not so ! ” Then he divided the 
relics into three portions, one for the Devas, one for the 
NS.gas, and one remnant for the eight kingdoms among 
men. This addition of DSvas and Nagas in sharing 
the relics was a source of great sorrow to the kings of 
men.^^® 

This name is given in the Fo- king of the Nilgas (snakes) of the 
sho-hing-isan-king, v. Z231. The lake of the same name. See .4stai. 
phrase chi sing means “ right Jles., vol. xx. p, 448. 
minded," or “impartial;” it may Julien's translation^ can hardly 

possibly be a proper name (Rlju- be correct ; “ the eight kings having 
bhflva), as Julien supposes. obtained a double portion, the gods. 

The argument of the Brilhman the Nilgas, and the kings of men 
is given in full by A4vagh6sha, Fo- grieved much on that account.” The 
sho-hing-tsan-king, pp. 32S, 329. eight kings did not, in fact, obtain 
in Tibetan Ma-dros-pa, the a double portion. The translation 
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To the south-west of the relic-dividing stil2)a, going 
200 li or so, we come to a great village ; here lived a 
Brahman of eminent wealth and celebrity, deeply learned 
in all pure literature, versed in the five Vid^ds™ ac- 
quainted with the three treasures (pifaJcas). By the side 
of his home he had built a priest’s house, and had used all 
his wealth to adorn it with magnificence. If by chance 
any priests in their travels stopped on their way, he asked 
them to halt, and used all his means to entertain them. 
They might stop one night, or even throughout seven days. 

After this, Sa^auka-rfija having destroyed the religion 
of Buddha, the members of the priesthood were dispersed, 
and for many years driven away. The Brahman never- 
theless retained for them, through all, an undying regard. 
As he was walking he chanced to see a ^ramana, with 
thick eyebrows and shaven head, holding his staff, coming 
along. The Brilliman hurried up to him, and meeting 
him asked, " Whence come you ? ” and besought him to 
enter the priest’s abode and receive his charity. In the 
morning ho gave him some rice-milk (rice halls with milh). 
The Sramana having taken a mouthful, thereupon returned 
it (i.c., the rest) to his alms-bowl with a great sigh. The 
Brahman who supplied the food prostrating himself said, 
" Eminent sir ! (hhadanta), is there any reason why you 
should not remain with me one night ? is not the food 
agreeable ?” The Sramana graciously answering said, "I 
pity the feeble merit possessed by the world, but let me 
finish my meal and I will speak to you further." After 
finishing his food he gathered up his robes as if to go. 
The Brahman said, " Your reverence agreed to speak with 
me, why then are you silent ? ” The Sramana said, " I have 
not forgotten ; but to talk with you is irksome ; and the cir- 
cumstance is likely to create doubt, but yet I will tell you in 

IB evidently chitng fen^ “ the nddi- grieved.** That is, the relics were 
tional division,” iin lung, “among carried away from the world, and 
D6vas and Nagas,*’ jin wang mo puh this caused the sorrow, 
yi, “the kings of men were much See anfc, vol. i. p. 78. 
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brief. When I sighed, it was not on account of your offering 
of rice ; for during many hundreds of years I have not 
tasted such food. When Tathagata was living in the 
world I was a follower of his when he dwelt in the VSnu- 
vana- vihfira, near KS,jagrnia (Ho-lo-she-lci-li-hi) ; 
there it was, stooping down, I washed his pdtra, in the 
pure stream of the river — there I filled his pitcher — there 
I gave him water for cleansing his mouth ; but alas ! the 
milk you now offer is not like the sweet water of old ! It 
is because the religious merit of D^vas and men has 
diminished that this is the case!” The Brahman then 
said, "Is it possible that you yourself have ever seen 
Buddha ? ” The ^ramana replied, " Have you never heard 
of ES^hula, Buddha's own son? I am he! Because 
I desire to protect the true law I have not yet entered 
Mrvdna." 

Having spoken thus he suddenly disappeared. Then 
the Brfihman swept and watered the chamber he had 
used, and placed there a figure of him, which he reverenced 
as though he were present. 

Going 500 li through the great forest we come to the 
kingdom of P'o-lo-ni-sse (Banaras). 

In Chinese, Wang-sho-eh’ing. 


END OF BOOK VI. 
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Includes the followinp countries, (i) P'o-lo-ni-sse; (2) Chen-ehu; 

(3) Fi-shc-Iai; (4) F<^i-shc; (5) Nt-po-lo. 

P’O-LO-NI-SSK (VaRANABI ' OR BANARAS) 

This couutry is about 4000 li in circuit. The capital 
borders (o?i its iccstcni side) the Ganges river. It is 
about 18 or 19 li in length and 5 or 6 li in breadth; its 
inner gales are like a small-toothed comb ; ■ it is densely 
populated. The families are very rich, and in the dwell- 
ings are objects of rare value. The disposition of the 
people is soft and humane, and they are earnestly given 
to study. They are mostly unbelievers, a few reverence 
the law of Buddha. The climate is soft, the crops abun- 
dant, the trees (fruit trees) flourishing, and the underwood 
thick in every place. There arc about thirty sanghdrdmas 
and 3000 priests. They study the Little Vehicle according 
to the Saiiimatiya school (Ching-liang-pu). There are a 
hundred or so Devn temples with about 10,000 sectaries. 
They honour princip.ally Mahe^vara (Ta-tseu-tsni). Some 
cut their hair off, others tie their hair in a knot, and go 

* Tliw is tlie restoration of the • Julicn gives here, " the villages 
Chinese equivalents. A note in the arc very closo together;" but, as 
original gives the sound of ni ns noticed before (p. 73, n. 13), the 
=:n(«u) + (/ie)a, i.f., nii/ the rcstora- Chinese symbols leu yen mean “the 
tion, therefore, is Vuninllst, the inner gates " of a city, and the ex- 
Sanskrit form of the name of BAn- pression /reA pi mc.ans "like a tooth 
firas. It was so called because it comb." I conclude it means that 
lies between the two streams Vanina the inner gates of the city consisted 
and Asi or Asl, affluents of the of closely joined, and perhaps sbarp- 
Ganges. See Sherring, Sacred City ened, iron or other bars. 

0/ t/ie Eindua. 
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naked, without clothes (Nirgranthas) ; they cover their 
bodies with ashes (Pa^upatas), and by the practice of all 
sorts of austerities they seek to escape from birth ^ and 
death. 

In the capital there are twenty DSva temples, the towers 
and halls of which are of sculptured stone and carved 
wood. The foliage of trees combine to shade {the sites), 
whilst pure streams of water encircle them. The statue 
of the Deva Mah^ivara, made of teou-sMh {native copper), 
is somewhat less than lOO feet high. Its appearance is 
grave and majestic, and appears as though really living. 

To the north-east of the capital, on the western side of 
the river Varani, is a stupa* built by A46ka-rSja (Wu-yauh 
It is about 100 feet high ; in front of it is a stone pillar, 
it is bright and shining as a mirror; its surface is glisten- 
ing and smooth as ice, and on it can be constantly seen 
the figure of Buddha as a shadow. 

To the north-east of the river Varanfi about lo li or so, 
we come to the saiujMrdma of Lu-ye {stag desert).^ Its 
precincts are divided into eight portions {sections),^ con- 
nected by a surrounding wall The storeyed towers with 
projecting eaves and the balconies are of very superior 
work. There are fifteen hundred priests in this convent 
who study the Little Vehicle according to the Saihmatiya 
school. In the great enclosure is a vihdra about 200 ^ feet 
high ; above the roof is a golden-covered figure of the Amra 
{’An-iuo-lo — mango) fruit. The foundations of the building 
are of stone, and the stairs also, but the towers and niches 

* Not "life and death,” but “birth rally willed M-yncn, “the deer 
and death i.e., to arrive at a con- garden.” This is the spot where 
dition of uninterrupted life, Buddha preached his first sermon 

4 Julien here gives Fd-lo^ni-sse by to the five mendicants. For an 
mistake, it should be Pd-lo-ni (read account of his march to Bandras 
no), referring to the VaranS or Ba- and the sermon he preached see 
rana (see Dr. Pitzedward Hall’s Fo-sho-Jdng-tsan-king, varga 15, p. 
remarks in the Introduction to 1 68. 

Sherring’s Sacred City of the Hire- « Probably meaning that the en- 
dua : also Cunningham, .Inc. Geog., closure was an octagon,, as the great 
p. 436 n.) tower of Dhamek was {Arch. Sur- 

0 The same as Mrigad&va, gene- vey, voL i. p. m). 
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are of brick. Tlie niches are arranged on the four sides 
in a hundred successive lines, and in each niclie is a golden 
figure of Buddha. In the middle of the vihdra is a figure 
of Buddha made of Icou-shih {native copper). It is the 
size of life, and lie is represented as turning the wheel of 
the law (preaching)? 

To the south-west of the vihdra is a stone shlpa built 
by A^oka-rfija. Although the foundations have given 
way, there are still loo feet or more of the wall remaining. 
In front of the building is n stone pillar about 70 feet 
high. The stone is altogether as bright as jade. It is 
glistening, and sparkles like light; and all those who 
pray fervently before it see from time to time, accord- 
ing to their petitions, figures with good or bad signs. 
It was here that Tathfigata (ju-lai), having arrived at 
enlightenment, began to turn the wheel of the law (to 
preach). 

By the side of this building and not far from it is a 
stdpa. Tliis is the spot wliere Ajfifita Kaundinya 
(’O-jo-kio-oh’in-ju) and the rest, seeing Bodhisattva giving 
up his austerities, no longer kept his company, but coming 
to this place, gave themselves up to meditation.® 

By the side of this is a shlpa where five hundred PratySka 
Buddhas entered at the same time into Nmdna. There 
are, moreover, three shlpas where there are traces of the 
sitting and walking of the three former Buddhas. 

By the side of this last place is a shlpa. This is the 
spot where Maitreya Bodhisattva received assurance of 
bis becoming a Buddha. In old days, when Tathagata 
was Imng in Eajagrfha (Wang-she), on the Gridhrakfita 


’ The wheel is the B5Tnbol of made on this spot see Arch. Sun-Ar, 
preaching,” or of dharma. The vol, i, p. 107 ff. 

^cne of Buddha’s .teaching near ■ Tlio Sve ascetics who had accom- 
Ban4r.as is the distnct called Silr- panied tho Bodhisattva to Urovavp, 
nlth, which, according to Cunning- and fasted with him for six years, 
ham,isacontractionofS.aranganatha, when they saw him receive tho rice 
lord of dw Buddha himself was milk of NandA, supposing he had 
once the king of deer, and this given up the object of his religious 
may be tho origin of tho name. life, left him, and came to the deer 
i?or an account of the excavations park at BAnfiras, 
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mountairi,® he spoke thus to the Bhikshus: “la future 
years, when this country of Jambudvipa shall be at peace 
and rest, and the age of men shall amount to 80,000 
years, there shall be a BrS,hman called Maitr^ya (Sse-che). 
His body shall be of the colour of pure gold, bright and 
glistening and pure. Leaving his home, he will become a 
perfect Buddha, and preach the threefold^® law for the 
benefit of all creatures. Those who shall be saved are 
those who live, in whom the roots of merit have been 
planted through my bequeathed law.^’^ These all con- 
ceiving in their minds a profound respect for the three 
precious objects of worship, whether they be already pro- 
fessed disciples or not, whether they be obedient to the 
precepts or not, will all be led by the converting power 
(of his preaching) to acqume the fruit (of B 6 dh'i),s.rxdi final 
deliverance. Whilst declaring the threefold law for the 
conversion of those who have been influenced by my 
bequeathed law, by this means also hereafter others will 
be converted,” ^ 

At this time Maitrfiya Bodhisattva (Mei-ta-li-ye-pu-sa) 
hearing this declaration of Buddha, rose from his seat and 
addressed Buddha thus : “ May I indeed become that lord 
called Maitr^ya,” Then Tathfigata spoke thus : “ Be it so ! 
you shall obtain this fruit (condition), and as I have just 

* The "Peak of the Vulture,” referred to " an assembly. ” 
near EAjagj^ha. That is, those who shall be saved 

Julien translates this by “ three by the preaching of Maitreya are 
great assemblies.” It is true hwuy those in whose hearts my bequeathed 
means " an assembly,” but in this law shall have worked the necessary 
passage san hwuy refers to the preparation. 

law “ thrice repeated,” Hence it is The same influence, i.e,, of 
said to be " a triple twelve-part Maitreya’s teaching, will act as a 
trustworthy knowledge of the four " good friend ” for their subsequent 
truths ” (Oldenberg, p. 129 conversion. The expression sheti 

and note. Compare also the phrase yav," " illustrious friend,” refers to 
tikutiko chakamo in the Bbarhut the guidance of B 6 dhi, or wisdom, 
sculptures, pi. xxviii., the meaning There is some difficulty in under- 
of which has escaped General Cun- standing how this assurance could 
ningham. Mr. B. Nanjio, also, in his have been given to Maitreya whilst 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaha,, Buddha was on the GrIdhrakOta 
pp. 9, 10, has not noticed that the mountain, and yet that the spot 
Chinese symbol hwui corresponds should be at BdnSras, unless, indeed, 
with the Sanskrit k&ta, and so has it was repeated there, 
translated the phrase as though it 
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explained, such shall be the power (injliicncc) of your 
teaching.” 

To the west of this place there is a shlpa. This is the 
spot where Sakya Bodhisattva (Shih-kia-pu-sa) received 
an assurance (of becoming a Buddha). In the midst of the 
Bhadra-kalpa when men’s years amounted to 20,000, 
Ka^yapa Buddlia (Kia-she-po-fo) appeared in the world and 
moved the wheel of the excellent law (i.e., preaeJud the law), 
opened out and changed the unclosed mind (of men), and 
declared this prediction to Prabhapala Bodhisattva (Hu- 
ming-pu-sa).'“ "Tliis Bodliisattva in future ages, wlien 
the years of men shall liave dwindled to 100 years, shall 
obtain the condition of a Buddha and be called Sakya 
:Muni.” 

Not far to the south of this spot arc traces where the 
four Buddhas of a bygone age walked for exercise. The 
length (0/ the promenade) is about fifty paces and the 
height of the steps (stepping spots) about seven feet. It is 
composed of blue stones piled together. Above it is a 
figure of Tathagata in the attitude of walking. It is of a 
singular dignity and beauty. From the flesh-knot on the 
top of the head there flows wonderfully a braid of hair. 
Spiritual signs are plainly manifested and divine prodigies 
wrought with power (fineness, dclat). 

Within the precincts of the enclosure (of the sarighd- 
rdma) there are many sacred vestiges, with vihdras and 
stHpas several hundred in number. We have only named 
two or three of these, as it would be difficult to enter 
into details. 

To the west of the saiighdrdma enclosure is a clear lake 
of water about 200 paces in circuit ; here Tathfigata occa- 
sionally bathed himself. To the west of this is a great 

Julien translates “and received bliAp.lla) shall become a Buddha. 
from PrabhSpfda Bddhisattva the See Woiiff JPdh {J. J{. A s. S., vol. xx. 
prediction following." But this p. 139), §§ 4, 5. 

■would destroy the connection of the Or of the " deer park,” the 

sentence ; it is K 54 yapa Buddha who modern SamStb. 
declares to PrabhapMa that he (Pra- 
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tank about i8o paces round; here Tathagata used to wash 
his begging-dish. 

To the north of this is a lake about 1 50 paces round. 
Here Tathagata used to wash his robes. In each of these 
pools is a dragon who dwells within it. The water is 
deep and its taste sweet ; it is pure and resplendent in 
appearance, and neither increases nor decreases. When 
men of a bad character bathe here, the crocodiles (kin-pi- 
lo, — kurnbMras) come forth and kill many of them; but 
in case of the reverential who wash here, they need fear 
nothing. 

By the side of the pool where Tathagata washed his 
garments is a great square stone, on which are yet to be 
seen the trace-marks of his IcasMya (kia-sha) robe. The- 
bright lines of the tissue are of a minute and distinct 
character, as if carved on the stone. The faithful and 
pure frequently come to make their offerings here; but 
when the heretics and men of evil mind speak lightly of 
or insult the stone, the dragon-king inhabiting the pool 
causes the winds to rise and rain to fall. 

By the side of the lake, and not far off, is a stupa. This 
is where Bddhisattva, during his preparatory life, was born 
as a king of elephants, provided with six tusks (chka- 
danta),^^ A hunter, desirous to obtain the tusks, put on 
a robe in colour like that of a religious ascetic, and tak- 
ing his bow, awaited the arrival of his prey. The elephant 
king, from respect to the kaskdya robe, immediately broke 
off his tusks and gave them to the hunter. 

By the side of this spot, and not far from it, is a st 4 pa 
It was here Bodhisattva, in his preparatory career, grieved 
to see that there was little politeness (reverencd) amongst 
men, took the form of a bird, and joining himself to the 

Chhadanta, which seems to Hardy, Eastern Monacliism, p. 178 ; 
mean six-tusjced, according to Sia- Manual of Budhism, p. 17; Maha- 
mese legend, is the name of an ele- 7oa7iso (Tumour’s trans.), pp. 22, 134; 
phant living in a golden palace on TJpham, Sac. and Hist. Books, vol. iii. 
the shores of the Himalayan lake p. 269 ; Burgess, Reports, Arch. Sur. 
Chatthan, attended by eighty thou- W. Ind., vol. iv. pp. 45, 46; Cunning- 
sand ordinaiy elephants. — Alabaster, ham, Eharhut StUpa, pp. 62, 63 ; 
Wheel of the Law, p. 305; conf. Sp. Beal, Rom. Leg. Bud., p. 367. 

VOL. ir. D 
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company of a monkey and a wlnte elephant, he asked 
them in this place, “Which of you saw first this Nya- 
grodha tree ? ” Each having answered accord- 

ing to circumstances, he placed them according to their 
age.^° The good effects of this conduct spread itself little 
by little on every side ; men were able to distinguish the 
high from the low, and the religious and lay people fol- 
lowed their example. 

Not far from this, in a great forest, is a st'Apa. It was 
here that Dcvadatta and Bodhisattva, in years gone bj', 
wore kings of deer and settled a certain matter. Formerly 
in this place, in the midst of a great forest, there were 
two herds of deer, each 500 in number. At this time the 
king of the country wandered about hunting through the 
plains and morasses. Bodhisattva, king of deer, approach- 
ing him, said, “ hrahurfija ! you set fire to the spaces en- 
closed as your hunting-ground, and shoot your arrows and 
kill all my followers. Before the sun rises they lie about 
corrupting and unfit for food. Pray let ns each day offer 
you one deer for food, which the king will then have fresh 
and good, and we shall prolong our life a little day by 
da}'.” The king was pleased at the proposition, and 
turned his chariot and went back home. So on each day 
a deer from the respective flocks was killed. 

Now among the herd of DCwadatta there was a doe big 
with young, and when her turn came to die slie said to 
her lord, “ Although I am ready to die, yet it is not my 
child’s turn.” 

The king of the deer (f.c., Dcvadatta) was angry, and 
said, “ Who is there but values life ? ” 

The deer answered with a sigh, " But, 0 king, it is not 
humane to kill that which is unborn.” 

She then told her extremity to Bodhisattva, the king of 
deer. He replied, “ Sad indeed ; the heart of the loving 

Here I follow Jnlien’s trans- wise: ''Onrking is not humane in 
lotion, but there is probably an error putting to death without reprieve ; " 
in the text. or, "Our king is not humane ; I die 

TThis may be translated other without reprieve/' 
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mother grieves (is moved) for that which is not yet aUve 
(has no lody). I to-day wHl take your place and die ” 
Going to the royal gate (U, the palace), the people who 
traveUed along the road passed the news along and said 
m a loud voice, “That great king of the deer is going now 
towards the town." The people of the capital, the ma<-i- 
strates, and others, hastened to see. ° 

The king hearing of it, was unwilling to believe the 
news; but when the gate-keeper assured him of the 
truth then the king beheved it. Then, addressing the 
deer-king he said, “ Why have you come here ? ” 

The deev-(Mnff) replied, “ There is a female in the herd 
mg with young, whose turn it was to die; but my heart 
could not bear to think that the young, not yet born, should 
perish so. I have therefore come in her place." 

“I tave indeed 

the body of a man, but am as a deer. You have the body 
of a deer, but are as a man." Then for pity’s sake he re- 
leased the deer, and no longer required a daily sacrifice, 
ihen he gave up that forest for the use of the deer, and 
so It was called “the forest given to the deer,”i8 ^nd 
hence its name, the “deer-plain" (or, wild). 

Leaving this place, and going 2 or 3 li to the south- 
west oi the saiiyhdrdma, there is a stupa about 300 feet 
high. The foundations are broad and the buildin« hicrh 
and adorned with all sorts of carved work and with pre- 
cious substances. There are no successive stages (to this 
building) with niches; and although there is a standincr 
pole erected above the cupola (fau poh^^), yet it has no 
encircling bells.20 By the side of it is a little stHpa. This 

“ Mn-io, circular bells, or encir- 
® referred to cling bells, referring to the circular 

ranganathi® SSmath or Sfi- plates with bells generally attached 

of val beLSl f ‘^5®- translates, “ it is not crowed 

son like a bell." 

ke impossible, as it is 

ab^vefp *®/ 3 ®®®'“^ surmounted by a pole. ^ 
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llie spot where Ajniita Kaundinya and the other men, 
five in number, declined to rise to salute Buddha.-^ When 
first Saryfirthasiddha (Sa-p’o-ho-la-t’a-si-to "-) left the 
city to sojourn in the mountains and to hide in thevalleys, 
forgetful’ of self and mindful of religion, then 6uddho- 
dana-rfija (Tsing-fan) commanded three persons of his own 
tribe and household, and two of his noaternal uncles, say- 
ing, “ My son Sarvarthasiddha has left his home to practise 
wisdom ; alone he wanders through mountains and plains 
and lives apart in the forests. I order you, therefore, to 
follow him and find out where he dwells. You within 
{ilic family), his uncles, and you without (the family), mini- 
sters and people, exert yourselves diligently to find out 
where he has gone to live." The five men, after receiving 
the order, went together, casting along the outposts of 
the country. And now, during their earnest search, the 
thought of leaving their homes occurred to them also,“ and 
so they thus spake one to the other: “ Is it by painful dis- 
cipline or by joyful means w'e attain to supreme wisdom?’’ 
Two of them said, “ By rest and by pleasant discipline 
wisdom is obtained.” Three of them said, " It is by pain- 
ful discipline.” Whilst they yet contended without 
agreeing, two to three, the prince had already entered on 
the painful discipline of the unbelievers, considering this 
to be the true way to overcome sorrow; and so, like them, 
he took only a few grains of rice and millet to support his 
body. 

The two men seeing him thus, said, "This discipline 
of the prince is opposed to the true w’ay {of escape)', intel- 

For nn account of this incident into "Yih-tsai-i-Bliing,” which seems 
see the Fo-ilio-hing-tsan-l-ing, p. 172, to signify “ one wlio is perfected in 
vv. 1222, 1223. For the origin of nil wa.y8,'' or “the completely per- 
Ajhfita Knundinya's (’O-jo-kiao- feet." 

ch|in-ju) name see op. cit. v. 126S. ^ Such appears to be the force of 

^ This was the name given to the passage, ns though the five men 
BOdhisattva by his p.arcnts. It is by their long search for the prince 
explained to mean “one by whom had become accustomed to a solitary 
all objects are effected” (Monier life, and so were unwilling to return 
Williams, Sam. Did., sub voo. home. 

Sana). In Chinese it is translated 
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ligence is obtained by agreeable methods, but now be is 
practising severe discipline, be cannot be our companion.” 
So they departed far off and lived in seclusion under the 
idea that they would (m their own %cay) attain the fruit 
(of enlightenment). The prince having practised austerities 
for six years without obtaining Bodhi, desired to give up 
his rigorous discipline, as being contrary to the truth ; he 
then prepared himself to receive the rice-milk (offered ly 
the girl), with a view, by this method, to obtain enlighten- 
ment.^® Then the three men (who advocated •penance) hear- 
ing thereof, sighed and said, " His merit was just ripen- 
ing, and now it is all dissipated ! For six years enduring 
penance, and now in a day to lose all his merit ! ” On 
this they went together to seek for and consult with the 
two men. Having met them, they sat down and entered 
on an excited conversation. Then they spake together 
thus : “ In old days we saw the Prince Sarvflrthasiddha 
leave the royal palace for the desert valleys : he put off 
his jewels and robes, and assumed the skin doublet (of the 
hunter), and then, with all his might and determined will, 
gave himself to austerities to seek after the deep mys- 
terious law and its perfect fruit. And now, having given 
all up, he has received the rice-milk of the young shep- 
herd-girl, and ruined his purpose. We know now he can 
do nothing.” 

The two men replied, “ How is it, my masters, ye have 
seen this so late, that this man acts as a madman ? 
When he lived in his palace he was reverenced and 

-■* The period of mortification is Julien has translated this pas- 

lengthened to seven years in the sage as if it were spoken by “the 
Southern accounts, or rather that two men” who were opposed to 
MS,ra pursued the B6dhisattva for severe mortification as a method of 
seven years up to the last vain at- religious discipline. But this neces- 
tack he made upon him. See Olden- sitates the prediction that he would 
berg, Buddha, p. 420, Eng. trans. receive enlightenment after receiv- 
It is probable that the seven years’ ing the rice-milk, “ Mais quand il 
torture said to have been undergone aura regu une bouillie de riz au lait, 
by St. George, and the legend gene- il obtiendra I’intelligenoe ” (p. 365). 
rally, is borrowed from the story of This is highly improbable, and I 
Bfidhiaattva. have therefore translated it as in 

the text. 
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powerful; but he was not able to rest in quiet, and so 
went wandering far off through mountains and woods, 
giving up the estate of a Chdkravarti'fi monarch to lead 
the life of an abject and outcast. What need we think 
about him more ; the mention of his name but adds sor- 
row to SOITOW." 

And now Bodhisattva having bathed in the NairafijanS, 
river, seated himself under the Bddlii tree and perfected 
himself in supreme wisdom, and was named “ The lord of 
devas and men.” Then reflecting in -silence, he thought 
who was worthy {fit) to be instructed in the way of deli- 
verance — "Tlie son of E.ama, Udra by name (Yo-t’eu- 
lan), ho is fit to receive the excellent law, as he has reached 
the which admits of no active thought,”^® 

Then the Ddvas in space raised their voices and said, 
"Udra-Edmaputra has been dead for seven days,” Then 
Tathdgata sighing (said) with regret, "Why did we not 
meet? ready as he was to hear the excellent law and 
thereby to obtain quick conversion!” 

Again ho gave himself to consideration, and cast about 
through the world to seek (for some one to whom he might 
first preach). There is (he thought) Arfida Kfildma (^0-lan- 
kia-lan), who has reached the ecstatic point " of having 
nothing to obtain he-is fit to receive the highest reason. 
Then again the Ddvas said, “ He has been dead for five-® 
days.” 

Again TathSgata sighed, in knowledge of his incom- 
pleted merit. Once more considering who was worthy to 
receive his instruction, he remembered that in the “ deer 
park" there were the five men,^ who might first receive 
the converting doctrine. Then Tathdgata, rising from the 
Bddhi tree, went forward with measured step®® and digni- 

“ Naii'asatijnd samddhi (JnL) ^ AKucKarxj&yatana — (Julien). 

The theory of Udra -KAmaputra =3 In the ia/ifo Ffifa ra the num- 
( Txm-taxi-lan-tscu) with respect to her of days is three. In the Buddha- 
final deliverance ia explained in the charita there is no period named, 
twelfth varga of the Fo-iho-hing- ® That is, the Mrlgadftva (Sir- 
Uan-Tnng. His ayatem appears to nfith), at BAnSras. 
have been a refinement on that of “ Step by atep, like the Wng of 
Kapila. beasts (the lion), did he advance 
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fied mien to the “ deer-park garden,” shining with glory ; 
liis (circle of) hair^^ reflecting its brilliant colours, and his 
body like gold. Gracefully he advanced to teach those 
five men. They, on their parts, seeing him afar off, said 
one to another ,32 « gere comes that Sarvarthasiddha ; for 
years and months he has sought for the sacred fruit, and 
lias not obtained it, and now his mind is relaxed, and so 
he comes to seek us as disciples (or, to seek our com- 
pany) ; let us remain silent, and not rise to meet him or 
pay him respect,” 

Tathdgata gradually approaching, his sacred appearance 
affecting aU creatures, the five men, forgetting their vow, 
rose and saluted him, and then attached themselves to 
liim with respect. Tathflgata gradually instructed them 
in the excellent principles (of his religion), and when the 
double®® season of rest was finished, they had obtained the 
fruit (of Bddhi). 

To the east of the " deer forest ” 2 or 3 li, we come to a 
stiipa by the side of which is a dry pool about 80 paces in 
circuit, one name of which is " saving Hfe,”®^ another name 
is " ardent master.” The old. traditions explain it thus : 
Many hundred years ago there was a solitary sage (a sor- 
rowful or olscurc master) who built by the side of this pool 
a hut to live in, away from the world. He practised the 
arts of magic, and by the extremest exercise of his spiritual 
power he could change broken fragments of bricks into 

watchfully through the grove of wis- fixed homes. But this ordinance 
dom.” — Po-tho-hing-Uan-lcing, v. was not yet introduced into the 
1199. Buddhist system ; it seems to have 

That is, the circle of hair be been a custom, however, among reli- 
tween his eyes (the urnd). gious communities before Buddha’s 

According to iho Buddha-clia- time, for in the Vinaya complaint 
rifa, vv. 1220, 1221, the five men is made to Buddha that fits disciples 
were named Kaundinya, Da^abSla- continued to wander through the 
Kfu^yapa, VWpa, A^vajit, Bhad- country when the seeds were first 
rik,a. The LaliUi Vistara gives Ma- growing, contrary to the ordinary 
hflnttmfl, instead of Dai 5 abSla. For rule. 

the incident named in the text see There is no expression for 
Buddha-cliarita, \oc.c\t. “pool," as in the French transla- 

That is, the season of rain, dur- tion. 
ing which the disciples retired into 
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precious stones, and could also metamorphose both men 
and animals into other sliapes, but he ‘was not yet able to 
ride upon the winds and the clouds, and to follow the 
Rlshis in mounting upwards. By inspecting figures and 
names that had come down from of old, he further sought 
into the secret arts of the Rlshis. From these he learned 
the following : “ The spirit-Rfshis are they who possess the 
art of lengthening life.“ If you wish to acquire this 
knowledge, first of all you must fix your mind on this — 
viz., to build up an altar enclosure lo feet round ; then 
command an ‘ardent master’ (a hero), faithful and brave, 
and with clear intent, to hold in his hand a long sword 
and take his seat at the corner of the altar, to cover his 
breath, and remain silent from evening till dawn,^® He 
who seeks to be a Rfshi must sit in the middle of the altar, 
and, grasping a long knife, must repeat the magic formulre 
and keep watch (sccinp and hearing). At morning light, 
attaining the condition of a Rishi, the sharp knife he holds 
will change into a sword of diamond (« gcm-sivord), and 
he will mount into the air and march through space, and 
rule over the band of Rlshis. Waving the sword he holds, 
everything. he wishes will be accomplished, and he will 
know neither decay nor old age, nor disease nor death.” 
The man having thus obtained the method {of becoming a 
Jitshi), went in search of such an “ ardent master." Dili- 
gently he searched for many years, but as yet he found 
not the object of his desires. At length, in a certain town 


“ The mngio nrt of lengthening 
life, or of a long life. The “elixir 
of life ” and the art of transmuting 
metals had been sought after in the 
East long before the Arabs intro- 
duced the study of alchemy into 
Europe. Tho philosopher's’ stone is 
the tan iJia of tho Chinese, {.e., the 
red bisulphuret of mercury-, or cin- 
nabar. See an article on Tauism in 
the Trans, of the China. Branch of 
the R.A.S., part v. 1855, by Dr. 
Edkins, p. 86. 

We may compare with this tho 


ceremonies observed anciently on 
conferring tho dignity of knight- 
hood, especially the vigil before tho 
altar. (Ingulphus, quoted by Mr. 
Thoms in hisiiooto/ fAc Court, p.138.) 

The account of this magic gem- 
sword may bo compared with tho 
“great brand, Excalibur,” of King 
Arthur — 

" But 'cro ho dipt tho surface, rose an arm 
Clothed In wluto Baniitc, mystic, vron- 

And caught him by tlie hilt, and bran- 
dished him 

Throe times. . . ."—Tennyson. 
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he encountered a man piteously ^Yailing as he went along 
the way. The solitary master seeing his marks (the marks 
on his person),^ was rejoiced at heart, and forthwith ap- 
proaching him, he inquired, “Why do you go thus lament- 
ing, and why are you so distressed?” He said, “ I was a 
po°or and needy man, and had to labour hard to support 
myself. A certain master seeing this, and knowing me to 
be entirely trustworthy, used voq (engaged me for his %t}ork) 
during five years, promising to pay me well for my pains. 
On this I patiently wrought in spite of weariness and 
difficulties. Just as the five years were done, one morn- 
ing for some little fault I was cruelly whipped and driven 
away without a farthing. For this cause I am sad at 
heart and afflicted. Oh, who will pity me ? ” 

The solitary master ordered him to accompany him, and 
coming to his cabin (wood lent), by his magic power he 
caused to appear some choice food, and ordered him to 
enter the pool and wash. Then he clothed him in new 
garments, and giving him 500 gold pieces, he dismissed 
him, saying, “When this, is done, come and ask for more 
without fear.” 89 After this he frequently bestowed on 
him more gifts, and in secret did him other good, so 
that his heart was filled with gratitude. Then the “ardent 
•master” was ready to lay down his life in return for all 
the kindness he had received. Knowing this, the other 
said to him, “ I am in need of an enthusiastic person.'^® 
During a succession of years I sought for one, till I was 
fortunate enough to meet with you, possessed of rare 
beauty and a becdtaiing presence, different from others. 
Now, therefore, I pray you, during one night (to watch) 
without speaking a word.” 

The champion said, “I am ready to die for you, much 


S3 SiaTiff, thff marks indicating his 
noble character. 

“ Wu-ieai may also mean “seelc 
it not elsewhere.” Julien translates 


^ “A brave champion ” — Julien. 
<1 So I translate the passage, but. 


it may be “your beauty (or figure) 
corresponds to the ideal portrait I 
had formed of it.” So Julien trans- 
lates ; but Ji t/ait ta would more 
naturally be rendered “ unlike that 
of any other.” 
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more to sit with ray breath covered” Whereupon he 
constructed an altar and undertook the rules for becoming 
a Rlfshi, according to the prescribed form. Sitting down, 
he awaited the night, At the approach of night each 
attended to his particular duties. The “ solitary master ” 
recited his magic prayers ; the champion held his sharp 
sword in his hand. About dawn suddenly he uttered a 
short cry, and at the same time fire descended from 
heaven, and flames and smoke arose on every side like 
clouds. The “solitary master” at once drew the champion 
into the lake,*^ and having saved him from his danger, he 
said, “I bound you to silence; why then did you cry 
out ? ” 

The champion said, "After receiving your orders, to- 
wards the middle of the night, darkly, as in a dream, the 
scene changed, and I saw rise before me all my past his- 
tory. My master ** in his own person came to me, and 
in consolatory words addressed me ; overcome with grati- 
tude, I yet restrained myself and spoke not. Then that 
other man came before me ; towering with rage, he slew 
me, and I received my ghostly body ■(/ wandered as a 
sJiade or shadowy body). I beheld myself dead, and I 
sighed with pain, but yet I vowed through endless ages 
not to speak, in gratitude to you. Next I saw myself 
destined to be born in a great BrShman’s house in 
Southern India, and I felt my time come to be conceived 
and to be brought forth. Though all along enduring 
anguish, yet from gratitude to you no sound escaped me. 


*- From this it Becms that the 
portion relating to ‘‘holding the 
breath ’’ is omitted in the previous 
sentence. 

" That is, to escape the fire. 

** That is, “my lord or master, 
whom I now serve" — the solitary 
master or RIshi. It cannot be my 
old master, the one who treated him 
so cruelly (as Julien construes it), 
for he comes on the scene in the 
next sentence. The symbols sih sje 


are not to be taken with chu, as 
though it were “ my old master ; ” 
but with kin, as I have translated 
it, "there arose before me the for- 
mer events of my life,” 

« This ghostly body or shade 
(chung yin shan) corresponds with 
the fiSwXov of the Greeks — 

'i'vXV fiSuXov, drap 
Opines ovK (n vdpurai’. 

— Iliad, xxiii, I04 
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After a while I entered on my studies, took the cap {of 
manhood), and 1 married; my parents dead, I had a 
child. Each day I thought of all your Idndness, and en- 
dured in silence, uttering no word. My household con- 
nections and clan relatives all seeing this, were filled with 
shame. For more than sixty years and five I lived. At 
length my wife addressed me, ‘ You must speak ; if not, 
I slay your son ! ’ And then I .thought, ‘ I can. beget no 
other child, for I am old and feeble ; this is my only ten- 
der son.’ It was to stop my wife • from killing him I 
raised the cry.” 

The " solitary master said, “ All was my fault ; ’twas 
the fascination of the/devil.” The champion, moved 
with gratitude, and saj^because the thing had failed, fretted 
himself and died. Olecause he escaped the calamity of 
fire, the lake is calhid “ Saving the Life,” and because he 
died overpowered bV gratitude, it has its other name, " The 
Champion’s Lake.”ji 

To the west of thiis lake there is a.st'A'pa of “the three ani- 
mals.” In this pljace, when Bodhisattva was practising his 
preparatory life, h\e burnt his own body. At the beginning 
of the kalpa in thik forest wild, there lived a fox, a hare, 
and a monkey, tlhree creatures of different kinds but 
mutually affectiona^. At this time ^akra, king of D^vas, 
wishing to examine \into the case of those practising the 
life of a Bodhisattv^ descended spiritually in shape as 
an old man. He addressed the three animals thus : “ My 
children, two or three\^^ are you at ease and without 
fear ? ” They said, “ W(^> lie upon (tread on) the rich her- 
bage, wander through yfche bosky brakes, and though of 
different kinds we are /agreed together, and are at rest and 
joyful.” The old mail said, “ Hearing that you, my chil- 

Of Mfira: it is plai^- that this There appears to be an error 
weird story, taken in ^connection in the text, as thongh san (three) 
with the dream, the /inability to had been repeated, but the middle 
move or speak, and th^ actual refe- stroke of the first symbol erased, 
rence of it all to jg ^n But as the same symbols are used in 

account of “ the enthu jastio hero’s ” the next sentence, the meaning may 
suffering from “ nigh Ijc simply, “ My children.” 
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dren, two or three, were peaceful at heart and living in 
sweet accord, though I am old, yet have I come from far 
alone, forgetting my infirmities, to visit you; -but now I 
am pressed with hunger, what have you to offer me to eat 
They said, “ Wait here awhile, and we will go ourselves in 
search of food.” On this, with one mind and with single 
purpose, they searched through the different ways for food. 
The fox having skirted a river, drew out from thence a 
fresh carp fish. The monkey in the forest gathered fruits 
and flowers of different kinds. Then they came together to 
the appointed place and approached the old man. Only the 
hare came empty, after running to and fro both right and 
left. The old man spake to him and said, " As it seems 
to me, you are not of one mind with\the fox and monkey; 
each of those can minister to me heartily, but the hare 
alone comes empty, and gives mo houglit to cat; the 
truth of ’what I say can easily be known.” The hare, 
hearing these words and moved by thei^ power, addressed 
the fox and monkey thus, " Heap up a great pile of wood 
for burning, then I will give (do) something.” The fox 
and monkey did accordingly; running here and there, they 
gathered grass and wood ; they piled it up, and w’hen it 
was thoroughly alight the hare spake thus: “’Good sir! I 
am a small and feeble thing; it is difBcult for me to obtain 
you food, but my poor body may perhaps provide a meal." 
On this he cast himself upon the fire, and forthwith died. 
Then the old man reassumed his body as King Sakra, col- 
lected all the bones, and after dolorous sighs addressed tlie 
fox and monkey thus : “ He only could have done it (or, 
unprecedented event). I am deeply touched ; and lest his 
memory should perish, I will place him in the moon’s disc 
to dwell." Therefore through after \ ages all have said, 
“ The hare is in the moon." After this event men built a 
stiipa on the spot.^® 

** The preceding story is known fonnd also in the Chinese Jfltakn- 
13 The Hare Jdtaka. It- is given book ; see also FausboU, Five Jdta- 
n Rhys Davids’ Suddhim; it is itu, p. 58. ' 
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BOOK TI1.J 

Leaving this country and going down the Ganges east- 
ward 300 li or so, we come to the country of Chen-chu. 


The Kingdom of Chen-chu “ [GhAzipuk]. 


This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit; its capital, 
which borders on the Ganges river, is about 10 li in cir- 
cuit. The people are wealthy and prosperous ; the towns 
and villages are close together. The soil is rich and fer- 
tile, and the land is regularly cultivated. The climate is 
soft and temperate, and the manners of the people are 
pure and honest. The disposition of the men is naturally 
fierce and excitable ; they are believers both in heretical 
and true doctrine. There are some ten sa'nghdrdmas with 
less than 1000 followers, who all study the doctrines of 
the Little Vehicle. There are twenty D^va temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of different persuasions. 

In a sadigTiArdma to the north-west of the capital is a 
st'dfpa built by A^Ska-rfija. The Indian tradition says 
this st'dpa contains a peck of the relics of Tathdgata. For- 
merly, when the Lord of the World dwelt in this place,®^ 
during seven days he preached the excellent law for the 
sake of an assembly of the DSvas. 

Beside this place are traces where the three Buddhas of 
the past age walked and where they sat. 

Close by is an image of Maitr^ya Bodhisattva : although 
of small dimensions, its spiritual presence is great, and its 
divine power is exhibited from time to time in a myste- 
rious manner. 

Going east from the chief city about 200 li, we come to 
a sanghdrdma called 'O-pi-t’o-kie-la-na (“Ears not 


Chen-chu, meaning “lord of 
conflict or battle,” is the transla- 
tion of Garjanapati, and has been 
identified by Cunningham with Ghft- 
zipur, a town on the Ganges just 50 
miles east of Bto&ras. The original 
Hindu name of the place was Gar- 
japur. 


Or the work called ?.e., 
the Kecords of India. 

Julien translates “ in this con- 
vent,” but the original names only 
“the place.” It would be natural 
to suppose that A^fika built the 
st&pa, and the sanghdrdmaf was 
erected subsequently. 
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pierced” — Ayiddhakarna®^). The circuit {encircling wall) 
is not great, but the omamental \7ork o£ the building is 
very artistic. The lakes reflect the surrounding flowers, and 
the eaves of the towers and pavilions {m\ the tower-pavi- 
lions) touch one another in a continuous line. The priests 
are grave and decorous, and all their duties are properly 
attended to. The tradition states : Formerly there were 
two or three ^ramanas, passionately fond of learning, who 
lived in the country of Tu-ho-lo'^’ (Tukhara), to the 
north of the Snowy Mountaifls, and were of one mind. 
Each day during the intervals of w'orship and reciting the 
scriptures, they talked together in this way : “ The excel- 
lent principles of religion are dark and mysterious, not to 
be fathomed in careless talk The sacred relics {traces) 
shine with their own peculiar splendour ; let us go toge- 
ther from place to place, and tell our faithful {believing^*) 
friends what sacred relics we ourselves have seen.” 

On this the two or three associates, taking their reli- 
gious staves,®® went forth to travel together. Arrived in 
India, at whatever convent gates they called, they were 
treated with disdain as belonging to a frontier country, 
and no one would take them in. They were exposed to 


The distance and bearing from 
Ghilzipur given in the text would 
indicate Baliya as the site of this 
convent. Tliore is a village called 
Bikapur, about one mile east of Ba- 
liya, which Cunningham thinks may 
be a corruption of Aviddhakarnn- 
pura. It may bo the same vihura 
as that called “ Desert ” by Fa-hian 
(cap. xxxiv.) But we can hardly 
accept Cunningham’s restoration of 
JCtcang ye (which simply means “wil- 
derness " or “ desert ’’) to Vphad- 
Sranya or Brihnd!iranyn, which he 
thinks may have been corrupted into 
Biddhkam. 

See vol. i. p. 37. For further 
remarks on the country Tu-ho-lo and 
the Tokhari people see a pamphlet 
by G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu on the 
probable origin of the Toukhari (De 
I'Origine probable des Toul-harea), 


Louvain, 1883. This writer combats 
the opinion of Baron Bichtofen and 
others that the Yue-chi and the 
Tokhari are identical. This is in 
agreement with vol. i. p. 57, n. 121, 
of the present work. 

“Our non-hcretical friends or 
relatives," or it may be simply “ our 
attached friends." 

“ There are two such foreign pil- 
grims with their staves sculptured 
at Amaalvatl. Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship, pi. Ixxxii. fig. I. Mr. Fergusson 
suggests they m.ay be Scythians ; 
probably they are these Tokhari 
people. If this be so, their position 
beneath the palm-tree indicates the 
misery they endured, as described 
in the text ; and the grouping may 
be compared with the ‘‘Juda;a 
capta ” medal. 
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the 'winds and the rains •nuthont, and "within they snifered 
from hunger; their withered bodies and pallid faces 
showed their misery. At this time the king of the country 
in his •VN'andering through the suburbs of the city sa-w 
these strange priests. Surprised, he asked them, “ What 
region, mendicant masters, come you from ? and why are 
you here with your unpierced ears®® and your soiled gar- 
ments?” The Sramanas replied, “We are men of the 
Tu-ho-lo country. Having received with respect the 
bequeathed doctrine,®’ -until high resolve we have spurned 
the common pursuits of life, and following the same plan, 
Ave have come to see and adore the sacred relics. But 
alas ! for our little merit, all alike have cast us out ; the 
Sramans of India deign not to give us shelter, and we 
would return to our own land, but we have not yet com- 
pleted the round of our pilgrimage. Therefore, with much 
fatigue and troubled in bean, Ave folloAv on our Avay till 
Ave have finished our aim.” 

The king hearing these words, was much affected with 
pity, and forthwith erected on this fortunate (excellent) site 
a sanghdrdma, and wrote on a linen scroll the folloAving 
decree : “ It is by the divine favour of the three precious 
ones (Buddha, Bharma, Sahghd) that I am sole ruler of 
the Avorld and the most honoured among men. Having 
acquired sovereignty over men, this charge has been laid 
on me by Buddha, to protect and cherish all who wear the 
garments of religion (soiled or dyed garments). I have 
built this sanghdrdma for the special entertainment of 
strangers. Let no priest with pierced ears ever dwell in 
this convent of mine.” Because of this circumstance the 
place received its name. 

Going south-east from the convent of ’ 0 -pi-t’o-kie- 
la-na about 100 li, and passing to the south of the Ganges, 
we come to the toAvn Mo-ho-sa-lo (Mahasara),®® the in- 

Hence the name, ylw'dd/iotarna. The town of Mah.'isfira, has 

That i.s, the bequest or testa- been identified by M. A^. de St. 
mentary doctrine of Buddha’s reli- Martin with Maslir,^ a village she 
gion. miles to the west of ArA (Arrah). 
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habitants of which are all Brahmans, and do not respect 
the law of Buddha. Seeing the Sraman, they first in- 
quired as to liis studies, and ascertaining his profound 
knowledge, they then treated him with respect. 

On the north side of the Ganges®® there is a temple of 
(Ka-lo-yen) Narayana-deva.®® Its balconies and storied 
towers are wonderfully sculptured and ornamented. The 
images of the Devas are wrought of stone with the highest 
art of man. Miraculous signs, difficult to explain, are 
manifested here. 

Going east from this temple 30 li or so, there is a shlpa 
built by A^oka-raja. The greater part (a great half) is 
buried in the earth. Before it is a stone pillar about 20 
feet high, on the top of which is the figure of a lion. There 
is an inscription cut in it the jjt'/faj’) respecting the 
defeat of the evil spirits. Formerly in this place there 
was some desert®^ demons, who, relying on their great 
strength and (spirilval) capabilities, fed on the flesh and 
Wood of men. They made liavoc of men and did the 
utmost mischief. Tathagata, in pity to living creatures, 
who were deprived of their natural term of days, by his 
spiritual power converted the demons, and led them, from 
reverence to liim {kwai to accept the command against 
murder. The demons, receiving liis instruction respect- 
fully, saluted him (by the pradakshina). Moreover, they 
brought a stone, requesting Buddha to sit down, desiring 
to hear the excellent law (from his moiUh), that they 
might learn how to conquer their thoughts and hold them- 
selves in check. From that time the disciples of the 
unbelievers have all endeavoured to remove the stone 
which the demons placed for a seat; but though 10,000 

According to Cunningbam, the Bert ” {liFanff ye) ia the Eame as that 
pilgrim must have crossed the Gan- found in Fa-hian, referred to above, 
ges above Eevelganj, vrhich is nearly n. 49. 

due north of Masilr exactly 16 miles. “ The Chinese phrase hioai i cor- 
This point, near the confluence of the responds with the Sanskrit f'arana, 
Ganges and Ghflgra, is deemed eSpe- “ to take refuge in.” Hence General 
dally holy. Cunningham traces the name of this 

That is, of Vishnu. district SSran to the incident rd'' 

” The expression used for " de- corded in the text. 
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of them strove to do so, they would be unable to turn it. 
Leafy woods and clear lakes surround the foundation on 
the right and left, and men who approach the neighbour- 
hood are unable to restrain a feeling of awe, 

l^ot far from the spot where the demons were subdued 
there are many sanghdrdmas, mostly in ruins, but there 
are still some priests, who all reverence the doctrine of the 
Great Vehicle. 

Going south-east from this loo li or so, we come to a 
ruined sldpa, but still several tens of feet high. Formerly, 
after the Nirvdna of Tathagata, the great kings of the 
eight countries'® divided his relics. The Brahman who 
meted out their several portions, smearing the inside 
of his pitcher with honey,®* after allotting them their 
shares, took the pitcher and returned to his country. He 
then scraped the remaining relics from the vessel, and 
raised over them a stdpa, and in honour to the vessel 
{pitcher) he placed it also within the stdpa, and hence the 
name {of Dvdina st4pa) was given it,®^ Afterwards A^6ka- 
rSja, opening {the stdpa), took the relics and the pitcher, 
and in place of the old®® one built a great stHpa. To this 

“ See ftbove, pp. 40, 41. stores pHng to larJxi. But it also 

This translation is somewhat means a vessel or vase ; probably in 
forced. Literally the passage runs this case the Brahman’s pitcher, 
thus — “ honey - smearing - pitcher - Compare Fo-slio, v. 1408; see also 
within.” Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of India, 

The Drdna stUpa (called the p. 442. 

Kumbhfln slUpa by Tumour, J. A. Julien translates, “then ho re- 
S. B., vol. vii. p. 1013) is said to have constructed the monuments and en- 
been built by Ajatalatra (AiCMva- larged it ; ” but in the original, as in 
d<in«, translated by Bumonf./jitrod., all cases when speaking of A^&ka’s 
p. 372). It may have stood near a building, it is implied that he de- 
village called Degwdra. It is named stroyed the old erection, and in its 
the “golden pitcher stUpa" by Ad- place he built “a great stHpa." It 
vagh6sha, Fo-sho, v. a2S3 (compare would be gratifying if we could as- 
Spence Hardy, Manual of Bud- certain the character of the pre- 
Aism, p. 351). The Brflhman himself Ad6ka monuments. Theyaresaidby 
is sometimes called Drdna, or DrGha, Cunningham to have been “mere 
or Dauna. Dr6na corresponds with mounds of earth,” the sepulchral 
the Chinese p'ing, a pitcher or vase, monuments of the early kings of the 
Julien, in a note (p. 383, n. i), seems country even before the rise of Bud- 
to imply that Drdna is simply a dhism. — Anc. Qcog. of India, p. 449. 
measure of capacitj’,' and so he re- 

VOL. II, K 
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day, on festival occasions {fast-days), it emits a great 
light. 

Going north-east from this, and crossing the Ganges, 
after travelling 140 or 150 li, vre come to the country of 
Tei-she-li (Vai^ali). 

Fei-she-li 

This kingdom is about 5000 li in circuit.®® The soil is 
rich and fertile ; flowers and fruits are produced in abun- 
dance. Tlie dmra fruit (mango) and the mdcha (banana) 
are very plentiful and much prized. The climate is agree- 
able and temperate. The manners of the people are pure 
and lionest. They love religion and highly esteem learn- 
ing. Both heretics and believers are found living together. 
There are several hundred sanghdrdmas, which are mostly 
dilapidated. The three or five®® which still remain have 
but few priests in them. There are several tens of D6va 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different kinds. The 
followere of the Nirgranthas are very numerous. 

The capital city of Vai^fiU (or, called Vai^ili) is to a 
great e.xtent in ruins. Its old foundations are from 60 to 
70 li in circuit. The royal precincts are about 4 or $ li 
round : there are a few people living in it. North-west 


The pilgrim must have crossed 
the Gandak river, not the Ganges. 
This river flows witliin 12 miles of 
Degwara, the probable site of the 
DrOna stSpa. Val<,U!, therefore, is 
to the cast of the Gandak, and is 
placed by Cunningham on the site 
of the present village of Besdrh, 
where there is an old ruined fort 
still called Rdja-Bisal-ka-garh, or 
the fort of the Raja Visala. It is 
exactly 23 miles north-north-east 
from Degwfira. Vaiauli was pro- 
bably the chief town, or the first in 
importance, of the people called 
Vrljjis or Vajjis. These people were 
a northern race who had taken pos- 
session of this part of India (viz., 
from the foot of the mountains to 
the Ganges on the south, and from 


the Gandak on the west to the Ma- 
hfinadt’on the east) from an early 
period ; how early we cannot say, 
but as early ns the redaction of the 
Buddhist books at least. The}- may 
have been allied to the Viddhals, 
the Yue-chi of Chinese authors. 
(See J.R.A.S., N.S., vol. xiv. part ii.) 

“ This is much in excess of the 
actual measurement, even if the 
country of Vrijji be included. But 
for these calculations of area or cir- 
cuit the pilgrim had no data except 
the ordinary statements of the 
people, which would be certainly 
exaggerated. 

^ Julien proposes to substitute 
four for fre. 1 have kept to the 
original, which is in accordance with 
Oriental idiom. 
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Vehicle, according to the SaAmatfya echool. 

w^a 

the son of a householder. Eatnakara,?" and others okred 

hit by lS“?:t V °L‘'’“ If -■ ‘Ms ivas 

a fa^r kI ®„, I “'• of Buddha, 

reuToTw id “““““f 3' obtained a portion of the 
ciW • J !• honour them as highly as nos 

sible raised (<7m huilding)P o as pos- 

The records of India state: In this stUpa there was 
Mhlf - eqwal to a Vwh" (ten pecks) 

tre»hled, and he dared not proceed to ^pen (2 
To the north-west is a sHpahnilt by A^6kar/vfa- h^r 
he aide of it is a stone pillar about sLr 6o ftrii’i^"^ 

« th the iignre of a lionia „„ a, To t aouS 

£50 Julien restores «’ao-t«;.trea- it c-dt-.M.: / i 

to ^tnTkata (B. NanjirS^ £ to'^lf 

Chinese symbol ‘'‘PP“«^ of' th^ men' 

te. Ratndkara is perhaps the same fr- “ Northern race ; 

as Ya 4 ada. ^ hair and flowing hair-bands 

Ya. 4 ada is generally represented '"^‘^^nients agree with 

with a parasol over his head. Much Kuchr'fvol f'"'” people of 
of the later Buddhist legend appears Sd WK - «« 

to have been borrowed or adopted Buddh:of^il*”i*^ ' Northern 
from the history of Yalada PI xvel ‘hat the Lichhavis 

Serpent col^rfd aXS ^^^‘he^r bright 

ship probably relates to him. Sill a 

f The Lichhavis of Vai^fdi ob- to V ^h® evidence seems 
tamed a share of the relics of Bud- LSofJlv®® heing a 

dha, and raised over them a sC/lpa 73 mu. t 
S ee Varga 28 of the Po - sto- <‘]ionf” Sol 

IS. ..... ,voS?.e.S“,hft Lr'?l “ 
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the stone pillar is a tank. This was dug by a band of 
monkeys (Markatahrada) for Buddha’s use. When he 
was in the world of old, TathS,gata once and again dwelt 
here. Not far to the south of this tank is a stUpa; it 
was here the monkeys, taking the alms-bowl of TathS.- 
gata, climbed a tree and gathered him some honey. 

Not far to the south is a sMpa; this is the place where 
the monkeys offered the honey to Buddha. At the north- 
west angle of the lake there is still a figure of a monkey. 

To the north-east of the saiigJidrdma 3 or 4 li is a stdpa; 
this is the old site of the house of Vimalakirtti (Pi-mo-lo- 
ki) ; various spiritual signs (manifestations) are exhibited 
here. 

Not far from this is a spirit-dwelling''® (a chapel ?), its 
shape like a pile of bricks. Tradition says this stone- 
pile is where the householder Vimalakirtti preached the 
law when he was sick. 

Not far from this is a stdpa; this is the site of the old 
residence of Eatnfikara (P’ao tsi).’® 

Not far from this is a stxlpa; this is the old house of 
the lady Amra,™ It was here the aunt of Buddha and 
other Bhikshunis obtained Nirvdna. 


named in vol. i. pp. ll, 12, are 
t^ical of the four regions respec- 
tively; the "lion” would therefore 
typify Northern notions. 

'* This scene is also found at 
Snnchi (pi. JoevL lig. 2, Tree and 
S^ent Worship). It is on the same 
pillar as the consecration scene 
alluded to above. The pillar was 
evidently the work or gift of the 
Vai^Alt people. 

Vimalakirtti is explained by 
the Chinese equivalents vm hau 
ching, ie., undefiied reputation. He 
was a householder (chang-chd) of 
Vaii 541 i and a convert to Buddhism. 
There is little said about him in 
the books; but he is supposed to 
have visited China (Eitel, Handbook, 
sub vOc.) 

This was probably one of the 
Vajjian shrines, Chetiyfini or Yak- 


kha-chetiyftni, of which wo read in 
the Book of the Great Decease, and 
elsewhere. (Compare Sac. Bks. of 
the East, vol. xi. p. 4.) 

'a Julien tr.anslates — "Tradition 
has preserved for it the name of 
‘piled-up stone’ (Aimakflta?)." But 
there is no symbol for "name;” it 
is simply " tradition says.” Jub’en 
bos omitted the title of "house- 
holder" {chang-chi). 

™ There is some difficulty in re- 
storing P’ao tsi. Julien, in the pas- 
sage before us, restores it to Kat- 
nfUmra, but in noto i (same page) 
he restores the same symbols to 
BatnakCta. 

^ For an account of the lady 
Amra, see Po-sho-hing-tsan-king, 
varga 22. Julien restores the ex- 
pression to " daughter of the Amra ” 
(Amradfirik&). It may be so; but 
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To the north of the saiigJidrdma 3 or 4 li is a sMpa ; 
this indicates the place where Tathagata stopped when 
about to advance to Ku^inagara to die, whilst men and 
Kinnaras followed him.®® From this not far to the north- 
west is a st'd'pa; here Buddha for the very last time 
gazed upon the city of Vai^ali.®^ Not far to the south of 
this is a vihdra, before which is built a sHpa; this is 
the site of the garden of the Amra-girl ®2 -which she gave 
in charity to Buddha. 

By the side of this garden is a stUpa; this is the place 
where Tathagata announced his death.®® When Buddha 
formerly dwelt in this place, he told Ananda as follows : — 
“ Those who obtain the four spiritual faculties are able to 
extend their lives to a kalpa. What is the term of years 
of Tath§,gata then ? ” Thrice he asked this question, and 
Ananda answered not, through the fascination of Mdra. 
Then Ananda rising from his seat, gave himself up to 
silent thought in a wood. At this time M^ra coming to 
Buddha,®^ asked him, saying, “ TathS,gata has for a long 
time dwelt in the world teaching and converting. Those 
whom he has saved from the circling streams {of trammi- 

“ the lady Amra ” appears more of the Bast, vol. xi, p. 64, and vol. 
natural. She is called the “Mango xix. p. 283. 

girl” in the Southern records (jSiic. ^ Or, the lady Amra ; for an ac- 
Moohe of the Bast, vol. xi. p. 33), and count of the gift of the garden, see 
the Chinese would bear this "trans- Fo-sho as above, 
lation. She was a courtesan, and For an account of this incident 

otherwise called AmbapMi. For an compare Fa-hian, cap. xxv. ; Sac. 
account of her birth and history, see Books of the East, vol. xi. p. 41, and 
Manual of Budhism, p. 327 ss. vol. xix. p. 267. 

The Kinnaras are said to be the This interview of MSra (called 
horse-faced musicians of Kuvera PMuna, the wicked one, in the 
(Eitel,SM6 roc.); but the Chinese sym- Chinese version, S. B. B., vol. xix. 
bols describe them as “somethingdif- p. 267) is again found among the 
ferent from men.” They may be seen Sduchi sculptures on the Vai^fili 
figured in the sculpture at Sancbi, pillar, pi. xxvL fig. I, lower scene. 
pL xxvi. fig. I, where they are com- Mflra is known by the escort of 
ing to the place where Buddha stop- women, his daughters ; he is here 
ped (figured by the oblong stone) ; standing in front of the tree whkh 
this is another sculpture of the Vaii- symbolises Buddha’s presence. His 
fill piUar, and .illustrates the notice appearance and escort here are the 
in the text. same as in pi. xxx. fig. i, upper part ; 

The incident connected with he is there represented above the 
Buddha’s last look at VaiMl is nar- scene of rejoicing among the Dfivas 
rated, Fa-hian, cap. xxv. j Sac. Books of the Trayastrimdas heaven around 
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gration) are as numerous as the dust or the sands. This 
surely is the time to partake of the joy of Nirvana." 
Tathagata taking some grains of dust on his nail, asked 
Mfira, saying, “ Are the grains of dust on my nail equal 
to the dust of the w’hole earth or not?” He answered, 
“ The dust of the earth is much greater.” Buddha said, 
“ Those who are saved are as the grains of earth on my 
nail ; those not saved like the grains of the whole earth ; 
but after three months I shall die.” Mara hearing it, was 
rejoiced and departed. 

Meantime Ananda in the wood suddenly had a strange 
dream, and coming to Buddha he told it to him, saj'ing, 
“ I was in the wood, when 1 beheld in my dream a large 
tree, whose branches and leaves in their luxuriance cast a 
grateful shade beneath, when suddenly a mighty wind 
arose whicli destroyed and scattered tlic tree and its 
branches witliout leaving a mark behind. Oh, forbid it 
tliat the lord is going to die ! My lieart is sad and worn, 
therefore I have come to ask you if it be so or not ? " 

Buddha answered Ananda, " I asked you before, and 


tlie he.id-lin-ban of Buclilha after the 
great renunciation ; lie ia fitly placed 
above that heaven as being the “ lord 
of the world of desire,” and therefore 
always described as occupying the 
upper mansion of this tier of heavens. 
His distress and rage are indie.ativc 
of his condition of mind in know- 
ledge of BOdhisattva’s renunciation. 
If the four identifications on this 
pillar are correct, we may concUido 
that the people of A''ai»rili were a 
Northern peojile allied to the Yue- 
chi, which illustrates the observa- 
tion of Csoma Koriisi, “that Tibe- 
tan writers derive their first king 
about 250 B.c. from the Bitsabyis 
or Liohhavis” [Maniial of Sitdhism, 
p. 236, note). The Sfikya family of 
Buddha is also said to belong to this 
tribe. Mimoire by V. de St. Martin, 
p. 367, note. The symbols used by 
the Chinese for the Yue-chi and 
for the Vrljjis are the same. Unless 
we are to suppose a much eailier 


incursion of these people into India 
than is generally allowed, the date 
of the Southern books of Buddh- 
ism (the book of the Grtat Decease 
and others), which contain accounts 
respecting the character, habits, and 
dress of the Lichliavis (wliich corre- 
spond with the Northern accounts), 
must be brought down considerably 
later than the assumed date of the re- 
daction of the Pali canon. But, on 
the other hand, if it be true that the 
incursion of these people took place 
when Pataliputra was strengthened 
ns a fortified outpost to repel their 
advance, i.e., about the time of Bud- 
dha, then we must allow an early 
advance on their part into India. 
'Nc know they were regarded as 
intruders, for Ajata^atni, king of 
Magadhn, was desirous to attack 
and root out “ these Vnjjians,” and 
it was he also who strengthened the 
city of P.'italiputra. The question 
deserves consideration. 
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Mara so fascinated you that you did not then ask me to 
remain in the world. Mara-raja has urged me to die 
soon, and I have covenanted to do so, and fixed the time. 
This is the meaning of your dream.” 

Not far from this spot is a stHpa. This is the spot 
where the thousand sons beheld their father and their 
mother.^® Formerly there was a Rfshi who lived a secret 
life amid the crags and valleys. In the second month of 
spring he had been bathing himself in a pure stream of 
water. A roe-deer which came to drink there just after, 
conceived and brought forth a female child, very beautiful 
beyond human measure, but she had the feet of a deer. 
The Rlshi having seen it, adopted and cherished it {as Ms 
cMld). As time went on, on one occasion he ordered her 
to go and seek some fire. In so doing she came to the 
hut of another Rfshi; but wherever her feet trod there 
she left the impression of a lotus-flower on the ground. 
The other Rlshi having seen this, was very much sur- 
prised, and bade her walk round his hut and he would 
give her some fire. Having done so and got the fire, she 
returned. At this time Fan-yu-wang (Brahmadatta-rdja®^) 
going out on a short excursion, saw the lotus-flower traces, 
and followed them to seek {the cause). Admiring her 
strange and wonderful appearance, he took: her back in 
his carriage. The soothsayers casting her fortune said, 
“ She will bear a thousand sons.” Hearing this, the other 
women did nothing but scheme against her. Her time 
having been accomplished, she brought forth a lotus-flower 
of a thousand leaves, and on each leaf was seated a boy. 
The other women slandered her on its account, and say- 
ing it was “ an unlucky omen,” threw {the lotus) into the 
Ganges, and it was carried away by the current. 

For a full account of this inoi- haps it is an error in my text, 
dent, see, as before, The Sacred If yu be taken in the sense of 

Books of the East, vols. xi. and xix. “ given,” Brahmadatta may be the 

Compare Fa-Man, p. 97 (Beal’s right restoration. Julien proposes 
edition). Julien has no notice of BrahmSnadita doubtfully. 

“the father” of the children : per- 
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The king of Ujiyana (TJ-shi-yen), down the stream 
going out for an excursion, observed a yellow-cloud-covered 
box floating on the water and coming towards him. He 
took it and opened it, and there saw a thousand boys; 
being well nourished, when they came to perfect stature, 
they were of great strength. Eelying on these, he ex- 
tended his kingdom in every direction, and encouraged 
by the victories of his troops, he was on the point of 
extending his conquests to this country (i.e., Vai^ali), 
Brahmadatta-rS,ja hearing of it, was much alarmed ; fear- 
ing his army was not able to contend successfully with 
the invaders, he was at a loss what to do. At this time 
the deer-footed girl, knowing in her heart that these were 
her sons, addressed the king thus: "How that these 
youthful warriors are approaching the frontier, from the 
highest to the lowest there is an absence of courage 
{heart). Your feeble wife by her thought is able to con- 
quer those redoubtable champions.” The king not yet 
believing her, remained overwhelmed with fear. Then 
the deer-girl, mounting the city wall, waited the arrival 
of the warriors. The thousand youths having surrounded 
the city with their soldiers, the deer-girl said to them, 
“ Do not be rebellious ! I am your mother ; you are my 
sons.” The thousand youths replied, “ What extravagant 
words are these ! ” The deer-girl then pressing both her 
breasts, a thousand jets of milk flowed out therefrom, and 
by divine direction fell into their mouths. Then they 
laid aside their armour, broke their ranks, and returned 
to their tribe and family. The two countries mutually 
rejoiced, and the people rested in peace. 

Hot far from this spot is a st^pa. This is where Tatha- 
gata walked for exercise, and left the traces thereof. In 
teaching (or, pointing to the traces) he addressed the con- 
gregation thus : “ In ancient days, in this place, I returned 
to my family®® on seeing my mother. If you would 

Pa-hian calls this place the spot where Buddha “ laid aside his bow 
and his club.” 
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knov? then, those thousand youths are the same as the 
thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa.” 

To the east of the spot where Buddha explained this 
birth (jdtaha) is a ruined foundation above which is built 
a stlUpa. A bright light is from time to time reflected 
here. Those who ask {pray) in worship obtain their re- 
quests, The ruins of the turretted preaching-hall, where 
Buddha uttered the SamantamuJcha dhdrani and other 
s'diras, are still visible. 

By the side of the preaching-hall, and not far from it, 
is a stupa which contains the relics of the half body of 
Ananda.°° 

- No far from this are several sMpas — ^the exact number 
has not yet been determined. Here a thousand Pratygka 
Buddhas (To-kio) attained NirvAiia. Both within and 
without the city of V ai^§,ll, and all round it, the sacred ves- 
tiges are so numerous that it would be difficult to recount 
them all. At every step commanding sites and old foun- 
dations are seen, which the succession of seasons and lapse 
of years have entirely destroyed. The forests are uprooted j 
the shallow lakes are dried up and stinking ; nought but 
offensive remnants of decay can be recorded. 

Going north-west of the chief city 50 or 60 li, we come 
to a great stdpa. This is where the Lichhavas (Li-ch’e- 
p’o) took leave of Buddha.®^ Tathagata having left the 
city of Vai^^li on his way to Ku^inagara, all the Lichh- 
avas, hearing that Buddha was about to die, accompanied 
him wailing and lamenting. The Lord of the World having 
observed their fond affection, and as words were useless to 
calm them, immediately by his spiritual power caused to 
appear a great river with steep sides and deep, the waves 
of which flowed on impetuously. Then the Lichhavas 
were abruptly stopped on their way, moved with grief 

Pu-men-t’o-lo-ni-king; this is a For an account of the division 

section ol the Saddharma pundarika of Ananda’s body consult Fa-Man, 
SHtra, but we cannot suppose that cap. xxvL 

any portion of this work is as old as For this event see Fa-Man, cap. 

the time of Buddha. xxiv. 
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as they were. Then Tathagata left them, his pdira as a 
token of remembrance. 

Two hundred li to the north-west of the city of Vai^§,Ii, or 
a little less, is an old and long-deserted city, with but few 
inhabitants. In it is a stHpa. This is the place where Bud- 
dha dwelt when, in old days, for the sake of an assembly 
of Bodhisattvas, men, and Dfevas, he recited an explanatory 
JdtaJca of himself when as a Bodhisattva he was a Chakra- 
vartin monarch of this city and called Mah§,d^va (Ta-tien). 
He was possessed of the seven treasures,®^ and his rule 
extended over the world {the four empires). Observing 
the marks of decay in himself,®* and concluding in his 
•mind about the impermanency of his body, he took a high 
resolve (being secretly affected by Ms reflections), left his 
throne, gave up his country, and, becoming a hermit, 
assumed the dark robes and gave himself to study. 

Going south-east from the city 14 or 15 li, we come to a 
great sUlpa. It was here the convocation of the seven hun- 
dred sages and saints was held.®* One hundred and ten 
years after the Nirvdna of Buddha there were in Vail&lt 
some Bhikshus who broke the laws of Buddha and perverted 
the rules of discipline. At this time Yalada (Ye-she-t’o) 
Ayushmat ®® was stopping in the country of Kdsala (Kiao- 
so-lo) ; Samb6gha (San-pu-kia) Ayushmat was dwelling in 
tlie country of Mathurfl ; ESvata (Li-po-to) Ayushmat was 
stopping in the country of Han-jo (Kany§,kubja1®®)-, S§.la®^ 
(Sha-lo) Ayushmat was stopping in the country of Vai^all ; 
Bujasumira (Fu-she-su-mi-lo=Kujjas6bhita?) Ayushmat 


That is, the seven treasures of a 
holy-wheel king, or Chakravartin. 
For an account of these treasures 
see Sdnart, io Lcgende du, Buddha, 
pp. 20 ff. 

These marks of decay ■were the 
first white hairs that appeared on 
his head On seeing these he re- 
signed the throne to his son and 
became an ascetic. He is called 
Makhadewa by Spence Hardy, Man- 
ual of Budlnsm, pp. 129, 130. 


** This is generally called “ the 
second Buddhist convocation.” For 
an account of it see Oldenberg, Vina- 
yapital-am, vol. i. ; Abstract of Four 
Lectures, p. 83, &c. 

^ So the Chinese Chang-lo may 
be rendered. 

Julien restores this doubtfully 
as Haujna. 

^ JiUien has omitted all mention 
of Sala. 
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was stopping in the country of Sha-lo-li-fo (Salailbhu ?) : 
all these were great Arhats, possessed of independent 
power, faithful to the three pitaTcas, possessed of the three 
enlightenments (pidyds), of great renown, knowing all that 
should be known, all of them disciples of Ananda. 

At this time Ya^ada sent a message to summon the 
sages and saints to a convocation at the city of Vai^ali. 
There was only wanting one to make up the 700, when 
Fu-she-su-mi-lo by the use of his divine sight saw the 
saints and sages assembled and deliberating about reli- 
gious matters. By his miraculous power he appeared in 
the assembly. Then Sambbgha in the midst of the assem- 
bly, baring his right breast and prostrating himself, (arose) 
and exclaimed with a loud voice, “ Let the congregation 
be silent, respectfully thoughtful! In former days the 
great and holy King of the Law, after an illustrious career, 
entered Nirvdm,a. Although years and months have elapsed 
since then, his words and teaching still survive. But now 
the Bhikshus of Vai^^li have become negligent and per- 
vert the commandments. There are ten points in which 
they disobey the words of the Buddha {the teia-power-dai- 
ahdla). Kow then, learned sirs, you know well the points 
of error; you are well acquainted with the teaching of the 
highly virtuous (hhadanta) Ananda : in deep affection to 
Buddha let us again declare his holy will.” 

Then the whole congregation were deeply affected ; they 
summoned to the assembly the Bhikshus, and, according 
to the Vinaya, they charged them with transgression, 
bound afresh the rules that had been broken, and vindi- 
cated the holy law. 

Going south 80 or 90 li from this place, we come to the 
saiighdrdma called Svetapura (Shi-fei-to-pu-lo); its mas- 
sive towers, with their rounded shapes and double storeys, 
rise in the air The priests are calm and respectful, and 
all study the Great Vehicle. By (he side of this building 
are traces where the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

By the side of these is a sM-pa built by A^oka-ruja. It 
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■was here, "when Buddha "was alive, that, on going south- 
•wards to the Magadha country, he t'urned norfch'wards to 
look at Vai^ali, and left there, on the road "where he stopped 
to breathe, traces of his visit. 

Going south-east from the ^vetapura sangMrdma 30 li 
or so, on either (south and north) side of the Ganges river 
there is a stUpa; this is the spot ■where the venerable 
Ananda divided his body between the two kingdoms, 
Ananda was on his father’s side cousin of Tath&gata. He 
was a disciple {daiksha'*^) well acquainted with the doc- 
trine (collectanea), thoroughly instructed in ordinary mat- 
ters (men and things), and of masculine understanding. 
After Buddha's departure from the "world he succeeded 
the great Kd^yapa in the guardianship of the true law, and 
became the guide and teacher of men devoted to reli"ion 
(men not yet Arhats). He was dwelling in the Magadha 
country in a wood ; as he was walking to and fro he saw 
a 6rdmandra (novice) repeating in a bungling way a siitra 
of Buddha, perverting and mistaking the sentences and 
words, Ananda having heard him, his feelings were 
moved towards him, and, full of pity, he approached the 
place where he was ; he desired to point out his mistakes 
and direct him in tlie right way. The ^ramandra, smiling, 
said, “ Your reverence is of great age; your interpretation 
of the words is a mistaken one. My teacher is a man of 
much enlightenment; his years (springs and aiitumns) are 
in their full maturity. I have received from him person- 
ally the true method of interpreting (the work in question ) ; 
there can be no mistake.” Ananda remained silent, and 
then went away, and with a sigh he said, “ Although my 
years are many, yet for men’s sake I was wishful to re- 
main longer in the world, to hand down and defend the 
traelaw.^ But now men (all creatures) are stained with 
sin, and it is exceedingly difficult to instruct them. To 
stay longer would be useless : I will die soon.” On this, 
going from Magadha, he went towards the city of Vai^li, 
»» In ChineBe, To-wan. He was the son of gukledana-rilja. 
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and vTas now in the middle of the Ganges in a boat, cross- 
ing the river. At this time the king of Magadha, hearing 
of Ananda’s departure, his feelings were deeply affected 
towards him, and so, preparing his chariot, he hastened 
after him with his followers {soldiers) to ask him to return. 
And now his host of warriors, myriads in number, were 
on the southern bank of the river, when the king of 
Vai^ali, hearing of Ananda’s approach, was moved by a 
sorrowful affection, and, equipping his host, he also went 
with all speed to meet him. His myriads of soldiers were 
assembled on the opposite bank of the river (tJw north 
side), and the two armies faced each other, with their 
banners and accoutrements shining in the sun. Ananda, 
fearing lest there should be a conflict and a mutual 
slaughter, raised himself from the boat into mid-air, and 
there displayed his spiritual capabilities, and forthwith 
attained Mrvdijta. He seemed as though encompassed 
by fire, and his bones fell in two parts, one on the south 
side, the other on the north side of the river. Thus the 
two kings each took a part, and whilst the soldiers raised 
their piteous cry, they all returned home and built stHpas 
over the relics and paid them religious worship. 

Going north-east from this 500 li or so, we arrive at 
the country of Fo-li-shi (Vrijji).®® 


Fo-li-shi (VrIjji).^®° 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. From east, to 
west it is broad, and narrow from north to south. The 


soil is rich and fertile; frm 

Northern people call this San- 
fa-shi-Samvaji. It is in Northern 
India. — Ch. Ed-. 

100 The country of the Vjljjis or 
SnmvTljjis, i.c., united Vj-ijjis, was 
that of the confederated eight tribes 
of the people called the Vj-IjjiB or 
Vajjis, one of which, t5z., that of 
the Lichh-avis, dwelt at "Vaisillt. 
They were republicans, and, if we 


ts and flowers are abundant. 

may rely on the inferences found in 
note 80 ante, they were a confedera- 
tion of Northern tribes who had at 
an early date taken possession of 
this part of India. They were driven 
back by Ajftta^atru, king of Mag- 
adha. Compare Cunningham, Anc„ 
Oeog., p. 449. Sacred BooJee of the 
East, xL 2 BB. 
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The climate is rather cold ; the men are quick and hasty 
in disposition. Most of the people are heretics; a few 
believe in the law of Buddha. • There are about ten san- 
yhdrdmas ; the disciples {priests) are less tlian looo. 
They study assiduously both the Great and Little 
Vehicles. There are several tens of Deva temples, with 
a great number of unbelievers. The capital of the country 
is called Chen-shu-na.^®^ It is mostly in ruins. In the 
old royal precinct (citadel or inner city) there are yet 
some 3000 houses ; it may be called either a village or a 
town. 

To the north-east of the great river is a saiigliArdma. 
The priests are few, but they are studious and of a pure 
and dignified character. 

From this going west along the side of the river, we 
find a stUpa about 30 feet high. To the south of it is a 
stretch of deep water. The great merciful Lord of the 
World converted here some fishermen. In days long past, 
when Buddha was living, there were 500 fishermen who 
joined in partnership to fish for and catch the finny tribes, 
whereupon they entangled in the river stream a great fish 
with eighteen heads ; each head had two eyes. Tlie fisher- 
men desired to kill it, but Tathiigata being then in the 
country of Vai^ 3 ,lt, with his divine sight saw what was 
going on, and raising within him a compassionate heart, 
he used this opportunity as a means for converting and 
directing (men). Accordingly, in order to open their 
minds, he said to the great congregation, “ In the Vrljji 
country there is a great fish ; I wish to guide it (into the 
right way), in order to enlighten the fishermen; you 
therefore should embrace this opportunity,” 

Julien restores this to CbaS- (arranged as a cross) at the old town 
i^una. V. de St. Martin con- of Navandgarh in this territorj" (]). 
neets the name with J anaka and 449 op. cit . ), and the respect which 
Janakapura, the capital of Mithila the Vajjians observed towards them, 
{Memoire, p. 368). Compare Cun- reminds us of the record of Hero- 
ningham, Anc. Geoff., p. 445, The dotos respecting the veneration of 
interesting account the last writer the Skythians for the tombs (mounds) 
gives of the old mounds or stSpas of their ancestors {Melpomene, 133). 
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On this the great congregation surrounding him, hy 
their spiritual povyer passed through the air and came to 
the river- side. He sat down as usual, and forthwith 
addressed the fishermen : “Kill not that fish. By my spiri- 
tual power I will open the way for the exercise of expe- 
dients, and cause this great fish to know its former kind 
of life ; and in order to this I will cause it to speak in 
human language and truly to exhibit human affections 
{feelings).” Then Tathagata, knowing it beforehand, asked 
{tliefish), "In your former existence, what crime did you 
commit that in the circle of migration you have been born 
in this evil jvay and with this hideous body ? ” The fish 
said, “ Form'erly, by the merit I had gained, I was born in a 
noble family as the BrS.hman Kapitha (Kie-pi-tha). Rely- 
ing on this family origin, I insulted other persons ; relying 
on my extensive knowledge, I despised all books and rules, 
and with a supercilious heart I reviled the Buddhas with 
opprobrious words, and ridiculed the priests by comparing 
them to every kind of brute beast, as the ass, or the mule, 
or the elephant, or the horse, and every unsightly form. 
In return for all this I received this monstrous body of 
mine. Thanks, however, to some virtuous remnants dur- 
ing former lives, I am horn during the time of a Buddha’s 
appearance in the world, and permitted to see his sacred 
form, and myself to receive his sacred instruction and to 
confess and repent of my former misdeeds." 

On this Tathagata, according to the circumstance, in- 
structed and converted him by wisely opening his under- 
standing. The fish having received the law, expired, and 
hy the power of this merit was born in heaven. On this 
he considered his body, and reflected by what circum- 
stances he was thus born. So, knowing his former life 
and recollecting the circumstances of his conversion, he 
was moved with gratitude to Buddha, and, with all the 
Devas, with bended form he bowed before him and wor- 
shipped, and then having circumambulated him, he with- 
drew, and, standing apart, offered precious flowers and 
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unguents in religious service. The Lord of the World 
having directed the fishermen to consider this, and on 
their account preached the law, they were all forthwith 
enlightened and offered him profound respect. Eepenting 
of their faults, they destro3’’ed their nets, burnt their boats, 
and having taken refuge in the law, they assumed the 
religious habit, and by means of the excellent doctrine 
they heard came out of the reach of worldly influences 
and obtained the holy fruit (of Arliats). 

Going north-east from this spot about loo li, we come 
to an old city, on the west of wliich is a stllpa built by 
ASoka-raja, in height about loo feet. Here Buddha, when 
living in the world, preached the law for six months and 
converted the Ddvas. Going north 140 or 150 paces is a 
little hero Buddha, for the sake of the Bbikshus, 

established somo rules of discipline. West of this not far 
is a sHpa containing hair and nail relics. Tathdgata for- 
merly residing in this place, men from all the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages flocked together and burnt incense, 
and scattered flowers, and lighted lamps and torches in his 
honour. 

Going north-west from this 1400 or 1500 li, crossing 
some mountains and entering a valley, we come to the 
country of Ni-po-lo (Ndpfila). 

Hi-po-lo (NApAl). 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit, and is situated 
among the Sno^ry Mountains. The capital city is about 
20 li round. Mountains and valleys are joined together 
in an unbroken succession. It is adapted for the growth of 
cereals, and abounds with flowers and fruits. It produces 
red copper, the Tafc and the Mingming bird (jivafijiva). 
In commerce they use coins made of red copper. The 
climate is icy cold ; the manners of the people are false 
and perfidious. Their temperament is hard and fierce, 
with little regard to truth or honour. They are unlearned 
but skilful in the arts j their appearance is ungainly and 
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revolting. There are believers and heretics mixed to- 
gether. The sanghdrdmas and Deva temples are closely 
joined. There are about 2000 priests, who study both the 
Great and Little Vehicle. The number of heretics and 
sectaries of different sorts is uncertain. The king is a 
Kshattriya, and belongs to the family of the Licchavas. 
His mind is well-informed, and he is pureand dignified in 
character. He has a sincere faith in the law of Buddha. 

Lately there was a king called Aih^uvarman^®^ (An- 
chu-fa-mo), who was distinguished for his learning and 
ingenuity. He himself had composed a work on “ sounds ” 
0 aldavidyd ) ; he esteemed learning and respected virtue, 
and his reputation was spread everywhere. 

To the south-east of the capital is a little stream and a 
lake. If we fling fire into it, flames immediately arise ; 
other things take Are if thrown in it, and change their 
character. 

Prom this going back to Vai^^li, and crossing the 
Ganges to the south, we arrive at the country of Mo-kie- 
t’o (Magadha). 


END OF BOOK VII. 


In Chinese, Kwang-cbeu : the 
only Am. 4 uvannan in the lists 
of Nepal dynasties is placed by 
Prinsep immediately after ^ivadeva, 
whose date he adjusted tentatively 
to A.D. 470. In Wright’s lists 6iva- 
d6va is omitted, and Am^uvarman 
stands at the head of the Thakuri 
dynasty. In an inscription of 6iva- 
deva, Am^uvarman is spoken of as 
a very powerful feudal chieftain, who 
probably ruled at first in the name 
of Sivadeva, but afterwards assumed 
the supreme power; and in other in- 
scriptions dated Sam. 39 and 45, he 
is styled king, and the traditional 
account says he married the daugh- 
ter of his predecessor and began a 
new dynasty; but it makes him 
contemporary with Vikram&ditya of 
Ujjani (? cir. 540 to 580 A.B., Max 
Muller, India, p. 289). Prom 
Hiuen Tsiang’s allusion we should 
VOL. II. 


be inclined to place Aihiuvarman’s 
reign about A.n. 580-600. His sis- 
ter BhSgadevl was married to a 
Prince SUrasSna, and by him was the 
mother of Bh6gavarman and BhSg- 
yadevl. Am^uvarman was probably 
succeeded by Jishnugupta, of whom 
we have an inscription dated Sam. 
48. If these dates refer to the ^ri 
Harshaera, then Am^uvarman ruled 
about A.D, 644-652 — at the close of 
the lifetime of Hiuen Tsiang — which 
is rather late. See Wright’s Histtrry 
of Nepal, p. 130 f. ; Prinsep’s /nd. 
Ant., vol. ii., U. T., p. 269 ; Ind. 
Ant., vol. ix. pp. 169-172. 

But the pilgrim does not ap- 
pear himself to have gone into Nepll. 
He went to the capital of the Vrlj- 
jis, and there speaks from report. 
His return therefore must be calcu- 
lated from this place. 

F 
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Contains the First Part of the Account of the Country of 
Magadha (Mo-Jcic-t’o). 

The country of Magadha (Mo-kie-t’o)^ is about 5000 li 
in circuit. The walled cities have but few inhabitants, 
but the towns ^ are thickly populated. Tlie soil is ricli 
and fertile and the grain cultivation abundant. Tliere is 
an unusual sort of rice grown here, the grains of which 
are large and scented and of an exquisite taste. It is 
specially remarkable for its shining colour. It is commonly 
called " the rice for the use of the great.” ’ As the ground 
is low and damp, the inhabited towns are built on the 
high uplands. After the first month of summer and 
before the second month of atitumn, the level country is 
flooded, and communication can be kept up by boats. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. The 
temperature is pleasantly hot; they esteem very much 
the pursuit of learning and profoundly respect the religion 
of Buddha. There are some fifty saiighdrdmas, with about 
. 10,000 priests, of whom the greater number study the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle. There are ten Ddva 
temples, occupied by sectaries of different persuasions, who 
are very numerous. 

To the south of the river Ganges there is an old city 
about 70 li round. Although it has been long deserted, 
its foundation walls still survive. Formerly, when men’s 

* Or, it may mean the chief city ^ Tliis appears to be the rice 
or capital. called Mahdidlt and Sugandltikil 

- I't’/i, the towns; Julien gives (Julien). 
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lives were incalculably long, it was called Kusumapura 
(K’u-su-mo-pu-lo),^ so called because the palace of the 
king had many flowers. Afterwards, when men’s age 
reached several thousands of years, then its name was 
changed to Pataliputra® (Po-ch’a-li-tsu-ch’ing). 

At the beginning there was a Brahman of high talent 
and singular learning. Many thousands flocked to him 
to receive instruction. One day all the students went 
out on a tour of observation; one of them betrayed a 
feeling of unquiet and distress. His fellow-students 
addressed him and said, “ What troubles you, friend ? ” 
He said, “ I am in my full maturity (bcauti/) with perfect 
strength, and yet I go on wandering about here like a 
lonely shadow till years and months have passed, and my 
duties (inanly d%dics) ® not performed. Thinking of this, 
my words are sad and my heart is afflicted.” 

On this his companions in sport replied, “We must 
seek then for your good a bride and her friends.” Then 
they supposed two persons to represent the father and 
mother of the bridegroom, and two persons the father and 
mother of the bride,’ and as they were sitting under a 
Patali {Po-ch'a-li) tree, they called it the tree of the son- 
in-law.® Then they gathered seasonable fruits and pure 

* Explained in a note to mean ® So it seems, from the story 
Hiang-hu-kong-sh’ing, — the city, or following, the passage- must be 
royal precinct, of the scented flower understood, ^ulien confines the 
(kusuma). me.aning to his “ studies ” not yet 

® The text seems to refer the completed. But there would be 
foundation of this city to a remote no point in the pretended marriage, 
period, and in this respect is in if that were his regret, 
agreement with Diodoros, %vho says ^ This is the natural translation 
(lib. ii. cap. 39) that this city i-rri- of the passage, and makes good 
(paveaTirn koX fieylcn-rj was founded sense without the alteration pro- 
by Herakles. The Buddhist ac- posed by Julien. 
counts speak of it as a village, * That is, they made the tree the 

Bfitaligilma, which was being streng- father-Tn-law of the student ; in 
thened and enlarged by Ajatasatru, other words, he was to marry the 
contemporary of Buddha, for the daughter of the tree, a Pdtali flower 
purpose of repelling the advance of {Bujnonia suavcolcns). I can find no 
the Vrljjis. See i^ac. Books of the authority for Julien’s statement that 
jE’a««,vol.xi.pp.i6,i7; Bigandet,lhyc the word son-in-law corresponds to 
of Gaudama, p. 257 ; Fo-sho-hing- P&tali ; this statement is also re- 
tsan-king, p. 249, n. 3 ; Cunningham, peated by Eitel, Handbook, sub voc. 
Anc. Geog. of India, p. 453. Pdtala. 
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water, and followed all the nuptial customs, and requested 
a time to be fixed. Then the father® of the supposed 
bride, gathering a twig^ with flowers on it, gave it to the 
student and said, “This is your excellent partner; be 
graciously pleased to accept Iier." The student's heart 
was rejoiced as lie took her to himself. And now, as the 
sun was setting, they proposed to return home ; but the 
young student, aflccted by love, preferred to remain. 

Then the other said, “ All this was fun ; pray come back 
with us ; there are wild beasts in this forest ; we are afraid 
they will kill you." But the student preferred to remain 
w-alking up and down by the side of the tree. 

After sunset a strange light lit up the plain, the sound 
of pipes and lutes with their soft music (was heard), and 
the ground was covered wuth a sumptuous carpet. Sud- 
denly an old man of gentle mien was seen coming, sup- 
porting himself by his staff, and there was also on old 
mother leading a young maiden. They were accompanied 
by a procession along the way, dressed in holiday attire 
and attended with music. The old man then pointed to 
the maiden and said, “ This is your worship’s wife (lady)." 
Seven days then passed in carousing and music, when the 
companions of the student, in doubt whether he had been 
destroyed by wild beasts, went forth and came to tho place. 
They found him alone in tho shade of the tree, sitting as if 
facing a superior guest. They asked him to return with 
them, but he respectfully declined. 

After this he entered of his own accord the city, to pay 
respect to his relatives, and told them of this adventure 
from beginning to end. Having heard it with wonder, he 
returned with all his relatives and friends to tho middle of 
the forest, and there they saw the flowering tree become a 
great mansion ; servants of all kinds were hurrying to and 
fro on every side, and the old man came forward and re- 
ceived them with politeness, and entertained them with 
all kinds of dainties served up amidst the sound of music. 

* We must suppose him to represent the tree, the real father. 
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After the usual compliments, the guests returned to the 
city and told to all, far and near, what had happened. 

After the year was accomplished the wife gave birth to 
a son, when the husband said to his spouse, “ I wish now 
to return, but yet I cannot bear to be separated from you 
{your h'idal residence ) ; but if I rest here I fear the expo- 
sure to wind and weather.” 

The wife having heard this, told her father. The old man 
then addressed the student and said, “ Whilst living con- 
tented and happy why must you go back ? I will build 
you a house ; let there be no thought of desertion.” On 
this his servants applied themselves to the work, and in 
less than a day it was finished. 

When the old capital of Kusumapura^® was changed, 
this town was chosen, and from the circumstance of the 
genii building the mansion of the youth the name hence- 
forth of the country was Pa,taliputra pura (the city of 
the sou of the Pdtali tree). 

To the north of tlie old palace of the king is a stone 
pillar several tens of feet high j this is the place where 
A^6ka (Wu-yau) raja made “ a heU.” In the hundredth 
year after the Nirvdmi of Tathfigata, there was a king 
called A^fika (’0-shu-kia), who was the great-grandson of 
Bimbis§,ra-rfijd.^^ He changed his capital from Eaja- 
grlha to Pdtali (pura), and built an outside rampart to 
surround the old city. Since then many generations have 


Prom this it would appear that 
KuEumapura was not on the same 
site as PS,taliputra, RAjagrlha was 
the capital in the time of Ajjitasatru, 
and it was he who strengthened P/l- 
taliputra. In the next clause it is 
said that A^oka changed his capital 
from Hdjagrlha to Pataliputra. He 
is described as the great-grandson of 
BimbasSra, and therefore the grand- 
son of Aj ata.4atru. The Vdyu Furdna 
states that Kusumapura or PStaii- 
putra was founded by KAja Uda- 
yMva, the grandson of AjAtaAatru ; 
but the Mahdwans!) makes XJdaya 


the son of the king. See Cunning, 
bam, Anc. Gcog., p. 453-_ 

Hiuen Tsiang uses in this pas- 
sage the phonetic equivalents for 
A46ka, 'Oshu-hia; on this Dr. Old- 
enberg founds an argument that 
the king referred to is not DharmA- 
46ka, but KaiSB6ka( Vinaya-Pitaham, 
vol.i.,Introd.,p. xxxiii.n.) But a note 
intbetext states that ' O-sAtt-Ha is the 
Sanskrit form of Wu-yau; the latter 
in the Chinese form, signifying “sor- 
rowless.” For Bimbisara, seep. 102 , 
n, 4J. 
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passed, and now there only remain the old foundation 
walls (of the city). The sanghdrdmas, Deva temples, and 
stiljKts which lie in ruins may be counted by hundreds. 
There are only two or three remaining (entire). To the 
north of the old palace,^^ and bordering on the Ganges 
river, there is a little town which contains about looo 
houses. 

At first when 6ka (Wu-yau) rfija ascended the throne, 
he exercised a most cruel tyranny; he constituted a hell 
for the purpose of torturing living creatures. He sur- 
rounded it with high walls with lofty towers. He placed 
there specially vast furnaces of molten metal, sharp 
scythes, and every kind of instrument of torture like those 
in the infernal regions. He selected an impious man^® 
whom he appointed lord of the hell. At first every 
criminal in tlie empire, whatever his fault, was consigned 
to this place of calamity and outrage; afterwards all 
those who passed by the place were seized and destroyed. 
All who came to the place were killed without any chance 
of self-defence. 

At this time a ^ramana, just entered the religious order, 
was passing through the suburbs begging food, when he 
came to hell-gate. The impious keeper of the place laid 
hold upon him to destroy him. The Sramana, filled wdth 
fear, asked for a respite to perform an act of worship and 
confession. Just then he saw a man bound with cords 
enter the prison. In a moment they cut ofT his hands and 
feet, and pounded his body in a mortar, till all the mem- 
bers of his body were mashed up together in confusion. 

The Sramana having witnessed this, deeply moved with 
pity, arrived at thp conviction of the impermanence 
(aniiya) of all earthly things, and reached the fruit of 
“exemption from learning” (ArhatsMp). Then the infernal 

This may refer to Kusumapura, man; Julien has **un troupe de 
the “ flowery palace ” city, or to the sedidrats." The story of this place 
palace in the old town of PAtali- of torment is found also in 
. cap. xxxil 

“ There soems to be only one 
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lictor said, “ Now you must die.” The ^ramana having 
become an Arhafc, w'as freed in heart from the power of 
birth and death, and so, though cast into a boiling caldron, 
it was to him as a cool lake, and on its surface there 
appeared a lotus flower, whereon he took his seat. The 
infernal lictor, terrified thereat, hastened to send a 
messenger to the king to tell him of the circumstance. 
The king having himself come and beheld the sight, 
raised his voice in loud praise of the miracle. 

The keeper, addressing the king, said, “ MaharSja, you 
too must die.” “ And why so ? ” said the king. “ Because 
of your former decree with respect to the infliction of 
death, that all who came to the walls of the hell should 
be killed ; it was not said that the king might enter and 
escape death.” 

The king said, “ The decree was indeed established, and 
cannot be altered. But when the law was made, were 
ym excepted ? You have long destroyed life. I will put 
an end to it.” Then ordering the attendants, they seized 
the lictor and cast him into a boiling caldron. After his 
deatli the king departed, and levelled the walls, filled up 
the ditches, and put an end to the infliction of such 
horrible punishments. 

To the south of the earth-prison {the hell), and not far 
off, is a sHpa. Its foundation walls are sunk, and it is in 
a leaning, ruinous condition. There remains, however, the 
crowning jewel of the cupola.^^ This is made of carved 
stone, and has a surrounding balustrade.^® This was the 

Skai pao, the distinctive or simulated relic -box, but represents 
strong omq,nient. It seems to refer the first heaven, or the Trayastrim- 
to “the tee {htt)'' as it is called; fias heaven of !§akra and the thirty- 
the ornamental enclosure above the twoDovas. TheDevas, therefore, are 
cupola would represent the region constanlity represented in the sculp- 
of the heaven ofi the thirty-three tures as surrounding this enclosure 
Devas. and offering their gifts, in token of 

So the dome of Sanchi is sur- the relics of Buddha (his hair, golden 
mounted as restored by Mr. Fer- bowl, &c.), taken there for worship, 
gus.son, Tree and Serpent Worthip, The Tee or Hti is the cone of metal 
pi. ii. (see also the remarks of the circles, raised above this enclosed 
.same writer, op. cit. p. loo, ist ed.) space, representing the lands {hMt- 
The enclosed space or box on the sum- ias, or ksMtras) above the Trayas- 
mit-of the stApa is not, however, a trim.<'as heaven. 
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first (or, one) of the 84,000 (sl&pas). A^oka-rrija erected it 
by the power (merit) of man in the middle of his royal 
precinct (or palace). It contains a chinj (measure) of 
relics of Tathagata. Spiritual indications constantly 
manifest themselves, and a divine light is shed round it 
from time to time. 

After mng A^oka had destroyed the hell, he metUpa- 
gupta,” a great Arhat, who, by the use of (jjropcr) 
ineans,^® allured him in a right way according as the 
opportunity (or, springs of action, i.c., his power or ca- 
pacity to believe) led, and converted him. The king 
addressed the Arhat and said, “Thanks to my acquired 
merit in former births, I have got (bp promise) my Idugly 
authority, hut in consequence of my faults I did not, by 
meeting Buddha, obtain conversion. Now, then, I desire 
in all the greater degree to honour the bequeathed re- 
mains of his body by building stiljjas.” 

The Arhat said, “ My earnest desire is that the great 
king by his merits may be able to employ the invisible 
powers (the spirits) as agents in fulfilling his vow to pro- 
tect the three precious ones.” And then, because of the 
opportune occasion, he entered largely on the narrative 
of his ofiering the ball of earth, and on that account of 
Buddha’s prediction, as the origin of his desire to build.^® 

The king having heard this, was overpowered, and he 
.summoned the spirits to assemble, and commanded them, 
saying, “ By the gracious disposal and spiritual efficacy of 
the guiding power of the Bang of the Law I have become, 
as the result of my good actions in former states of life, 
the highest amongst them. (I wish now) with especial care 

“ Or it may probably be “ by bis and refers the offering to the charity 
religious merit as a man.” of AsOka in giving Jambudripa to 

b'or some remarks on Upagupta the priests. 13ut it is plain that no 
(Kin-hu), see vol. i. p. i8z, n. 48. prediction of Buddha hinged on this. 

Z7pdya, expedients or skilful use Kanishka is said also to have been 
of means. converted by the relation of a predic- 

The offering of the ball of earth tion referring to him made by Bud- 
refers to the circumstance related dha, and explained by a shepherd 
by Fa-hian at the opening of chap. boy. 
zxxii. Julien has overlooked this. 
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BUILDING STUPAS. 


to prepare a means of paying religious worship to the 
bequeathed body of Tathdgata. Do you, then, spirits and 
genii, by your combined strength and agreement of pur- 
pose, raise siilpas for the relics of Buddha throughout the 
whole of Jambudvipa, to the very last house of all {i.e., 
to the extremity of the land). The mind (or purpose) is 
mine, the merit of completing it shall be yours. The ad- 
vantage to be derived from this excellent act of religion 
I wish not to be confined to one person only ; let each of 
you, then, raise a building in readiness {/or completion}, 
and then come and receive my further commands.” 

Having received these instructions, the genii com- 
menced their meritorious work in the several quarters 
where they were ; and having finished the task (so far), 
they came together to ask for further directions. A^6ka- 
rfija (Wu-yau-wang) having opened the stilpas of the 
eight countries where they were built, divided the relics, 
and having delivered them to the genii, he addressed the 
Arhat^ and said, “My desire is that the relics should be 
dsposited in every place at the same moment exactly : 
although ardently desirous of this, my mind has not yet 
been able to perfect a plan for accomplishing it.” 

The Arhat addressed the king and said, “ Command the 
genii to go each to his appointed place and regard the 
sun.^ When the sun becomes obscured and its shape as 
if a hand covered it, then is the time : drop the relics into 
the st'Apas.” The king having received these intructions, 
gave orders accordingly to the genii to expect the ap- 
pointed day. 

Meantime the king; A^oka, watching the sun’s disc. 

The text is difficult. Julien ing of the passage. Julien trans- 
translates it “dans chaque ville lates it, “my desire is not yet 
possedant ub hcou-tchi (un koti de accomplished.” His desire was to 
souvarnas).” This may be correct, find out a plan or method for de- 
but the phrase mwan Iccou chi seems positing the relics at the same in- 
to me to refer to the full tale of in- stant. 

habited places — everywhere. Or it may be, “ await an ap- 

That is, Upagupta. pointed day.” 

" Such appears to be the mean- 
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^v^itcc^ for the sign ; then at noon (or the clay) the Arhat, 
b}' ]iis spiritual power, stretched forth liis hand and con- 
cealed the sun. At the places where the stxlpas liad been 
built for completion, all ((he genii-*) observing this event, 
at the same moment concluded the meritorious under- 
taking. 

By tlie side of tlic s(t*tj)a, and not far from it, in a 
vihdrn, is a great stone on wliich TathAgata walked. 
There is still the impression of both his feet on it, about 
eighteen inches long and si.x inches broad; both the 
right and left impress have the circle-sign,^ and the ten 
toes are all fringed with figures of flowers (or flower 
scrolls) and forms of fishes, which glisten brightly in the 
light (morning light). In old time TathAgata, being about 
to attain ATm/na, was going northward to Ku^inagara, 
when turning round to the south and looking back at 
Magadha, he stood upon this stone and said to Ananda, 
“ Now for the very last time I leave this foot-impression, 
being about to attain I\':ri-<hia, and looking at Jlagadha. 
A hundred years hence there shall be a King A.<oka;*® ho 
shall build here his c.ai)ital and establish his court; he 
shall protect the three religious treasures and command 
the genii.” 

When A^oka (Wu-yau) had ascended the throne, ho 
changed his capital and built this town; ho enclosed the 
stone with the impression; and as it was near the royal 
precinct, he paid it constant personal worship. Afterwards 
the kings of the neighbourhood wished to carry it off to 

^ So it must signify, not tlio in- ™ It ii plain that this prediction 
habitants of tlie several places, but concerning Wn-yau-wang, supposed 
the genii who were awaiting the by Oldcnberg always to refer to 
signal. iJhannft'^aka (see above, nofe ij), rc- 

“ The circle-sign is the rhalcra; latea to O-chu-kia or KAlfL<6ka, for 
this is the princip.al mark on the it was he, the grandson of Aj.Atasa- 
Eole of Buddha’s feet ; see Alabas- tru, who cst-ablished his capital at 
tcr's ll 7 <fff of the lAtv. p. 2S6 IVitaliputra ; so also in the next 
and jiate. Oulicn translates the sentence. Iliuen Tsiang probably 
passage as it the ehakra were visible translated all the records relating 
on the right and left of the feet, to A.^6kn ns though referring to the 
instead of on the right and left same person, using cither ’0-shu-kia 
imprint of the feet. or ’ 0 -yu, or AVu-ynu, indifferently. 
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their own country; but although the stone is not large, 
they could not move it at all. 

Lately Sa^ahlca-raja, when he was overthrowing and 
destroying the law of Buddha, forthwith came to the 
place w'here that stone is, for the purpose of destroying the 
sacred marks. Having broken it into pieces, it came whole 
again, and the ornamental figures as before ; then he flung 
it into the river Ganges, but it came back to its old place. 

By the side of the stone is a stUpa, which marks the 
place where the four past Buddhas walked and sat down, 
the traces of which still remain. 

By the side of the vihdra which contains the traces of 
Buddha, and not far from it, is a great stone pillar about 
thirty feet high, with a mutilated inscription on it. This, 
however, is the principal part of it, viz,, “A^6ka-rfija 
with a firm principle of faith has thrice bestowed Jam- 
budvipa as a religious offering on Buddha, the Dharma, 
and the assembly, and thrice he has redeemed it with 
his jewels and treasure; and this is the record thereof.” 
Such is the purport of the record. 

To the north of the old palace is a large stone house. 
It looks outside like a great mountain, and within it is 
many tens of feet wide. This is the house which Adoka- 
raja commanded the genii to build for his brother who 
had become a recluse. Early in his life A^oka had a 
half-brother (Tiiotlier's h'othcr) called Mahendra^ (Mo- 
hi-in-to-lo), who was born of a noble tribe. In dress he 
arrogated the style of the king; he was extravagant, 
wasteful, and cruel. The people were indignant, and the 
ministers and aged oificers of the king came to him {the 
hing), and remonstrated thus, "Tour proud brother as- 
sumes a dignity as though he were some great one in 
comparison with others. If the government is impartial, 

=7 MahCndra (translated Ta-ti, ary sent to Ceylon. See Maha- 
great ruler) is generally spoken of ioanso, Tumour a transl., p. 76. 
as the son of A^6ka. The Sim- Vr. Oldenberg doubts the truth 
haleae historical rvorks speak of of this tradition. Vinayajpitaka, i. 
him as the first Buddliist mission- Introduction, lii. 
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then the country is contented ; if men are agreed, then 
the ruler is in peace : these are the principles which have 
been handed down to us from our .fathers. We desire 
that you wiU preserve the rules of our. country, and de- 
liver to justice those who would change them.” Then 
A^6ka-r4ja addressed his brother as he wept, and said, 
“ I have inherited (as my ruh of) government the duty 
of protecting and cherishing the people •, how then have 
you, my brother, forgotten my affection and my kmd- 
uesR ? It is impossible at the very beginning of my reign 
to neglect the laws. If I punish you, I fear the anger 
of my ancestors; on the other hand, if I excuse you, I 
fear the opinion of the people.” 

Mahendi-a, bowing his head, replied, “ I have not 
guarded my conduct, and have transgressed the laws of the 
country; I ask only an extension of my life for seven days.” 

On this the king placed him in a dark dungeon, and 
placed over him a strict guard. He provided him with 
every kind of exquisite meat and every necessary article. 
At the end of the first day the guard cried out to him, 
" One day has gone ; there are six days left” The sixth 
day having expired, as he had greatly sorrowed for his 
faults and had afflicted (disciplined) his body and his 
heart, he obtained the fruit of sanctity (became an Arhat) ; 
he mounted into the air and exhibited his miraculous 
powers (spiritual traces). Then separating himself from 
the pollution of the world, he went afar, and occupied the 
mountains and valleys (as a recluse). 

A^oka-raja, going in his own person, addressed him as’ 
follows, “ At first, in order to put in force the laws of the 
country, I desired to have you punished, but little did I 
think you would have attained to this highest rank of 
holiness.^® Having, however, reached this condition of 
detachment from the world, you can now return to your 
country.” 

“8 That you would have mounted up in pure conduct to attain to and 
possess this holy fivit. 
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The brother replied, " Formerly I was ensnared in the 
net of (^worldly) affections, and my mind was occupied 
. with love of sounds (music) and beauty ; but now I have 
escaped all this (th-c dangerous city), and my mind delights 
in (pie scchtsion of) mountains and valleys. I would fain 
give up the world for. ever (men's soeicty) and dwell here in 
solitude.” 

The king said, " If you wish to subdue your heart in 
quiet, you have no need to live in the mountain fastnesses. 
To meet your wishes I shall construct you a dwelling.'’ 

Accordingly he summoned the genii to his presence and 
said to them, “ On the morrow I am about to give a 
magnificent feast. I invite you to come together to the 
assembly, but you must each bring for your own seat a 
great stone.” The genii having- received the summons, 
came at the appointed time to the assembly. The king 
then addressed them and said,. “The stones which are 
now arranged in order on the ground you may pile up, 
and, without any labour to yourselves, construct of them 
for me an empty house.” The genii having received the 
order, before the day was over finished the task. A^6ka- 
rfija then himself went to invite his brother to fix his 
abode in this mountain cell. 

To the north of the old palace, and to the south of “ the 
hell,” is a great stone with a hollow trough in it. A^oka- 
rdja commissioned the genii as workmen to make this 
hollow t^ase) to use for the food which he gave to the 
priests when he invited them to-eat. 

To the south-west of the old palace there is a little 
mountain. In the crags and surrounding valleys there are 
several tens, of stone dwellings which A^6ka-r9ja made for 
Upagupta and other Arhats, by the intervention of the 
genii. 

By the side of it is an old tower, the ruins of which are 
a mass of heaped-up stones. There is also a pond, the 
gentle ripples of which play over its surface as pure as a 

“ Compare Fa-Man, chap. xxvH. 
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mirror. The people far and near call it the sacred water. 
If any one drinks thereof or washes in it, the defilement 
of their sins is washed away and destroyed. 

To the south-west of the monntain is a collection of 
five stilpas. The foundations are lofty but ruinous ; what 
remains, however, is a good height. At a distance they 
look like little hills. Each of them is several tens of 
paces in front. Men in after-days tried to build on the 
top of these little stHpas. The records of India state, “ In 
old time, when A^oka-raja built the 84,000 stilpas, there 
was still remaining five measures of relics. Therefore he 
erected with exceptional grandeur five other stiipas, re- 
markable for their spiritual portents {miraculous exhibi- 
tions), with a view to indicate the fivefold spiritual body 
of Tathtlgata. 2 ® Some disciples of little faith talking 
together argued thus, ‘In old time Nanda-rfija®’- built 
these five {sHpas) as treasure-places for his wealth {seven 
precious substances).' In consequence of this gossip, in 
after-time a king of insincere faith, and excited by his 
covetousness, put his troops in movement, and came with 
his. followers to dig {the stHpas). The earth shook, the 
mountains bent {fell), and the clouds darkened the sun, 
whilst from the stilpas there came a great sound like 
thunder. The soldiers with their leaders fell backward, 
and the elephants and horses took to flight. The king thus 
defeated, dared no longer to covet {the treasure^. It is 
said, moreover {i.e., in the Indian records), ‘ With respect to 
the gossip of the priests there has been some doubt 
expressed, but we believe it to be true according to the 
old tradition.’ ” 

Literally, the body of the law earth under one umbrella ( VisJtnu- 
o£ TathigHta (Ju-lai) divided into Purdna, p. 466, Wilson’s translation), 
five parts. It may refer to the five In the Mah&vanso he is called 
skandhas ; these are rtlpos (sih), Shana-nando, because he personally 
vtdand (shell), siphjndna (smng), devoted himself to the hoarding of 
sdnskdra (king), injndna (chi). treasure (Max Muller, Jlist. Anc. 

31 This refers to Nanda, the son Sansc. Lit., p. 281). The state- 
of MahSnanda, called MahSpadma, ment in the text, derived from “ the 
who was exceedingly avaricious, old records of India,” appears to 
He was the son of a woman of the identify Nanda with Aioka, i.e., 
Sfidra class. He brought the whole KSlSsOka. 
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To the south-east of the old city there is the saiigM- 
rdma called K’iu-cha-’o-lan-mo®^ (Kukkutar^ma), which 
was built by A^6ka-rS,ja when he first became a believer 
in the religion of Buddha. It was a sort of first-fruit 
{'preparation in planting the root of virtue), and a pattern 
of majestic construction {Iqft'y luilding). He gathered 
there a thousand priests ; a double congregation of lay 
people and saints made their offerings of the four neces- 
sary things, and provided gratuitously all the articles for 
use. This building has long been in ruins, but the founda- 
tion walls are still preserved. 

By the side of the saiighdrdma is a great stlXpa called 
’0-mo-lo-kia (Amalaka), which is the name of a fruit used 
as a medicine in India. King Aiioka having fallen sick 
and lingering for a long time, felt that he would not 
recover, and so desired to offer all his possessions (gems 
and vahiaUes) so as to crown his religious merit (to plant 
high the field of merit). The minister who was carrying- 
on the government was unwilling to comply with his 
wish. Some time after this, as he was eating part of an 
Amalaka fruit, he playfully put the half of it (in the 
hand of the king) for an offering. Holding the fruit in 
his hand he said with a sigh to his minister, “Who now 
is lord of Jambudvipa?” 

The minister replied, “ Only your majesty.” 

The king answered, “Not so! I am no longer lord; for 
I have only this half fruit to call my own ! Alas ! the 
wealth and honour of the world are as difficult to keep as 

This convent or sanghdrdma tion is difficult. Julien translates it 
must not be confounded -with the as though the king were amused as 
Kukkutapadagiri, near Gaya. See he played with the fruit, until he 
Fa-hian, cap. x.xxiii. p. 132 n., also had reduced itto a half. Thistransla- 
Arch. Survey of India, vol. xv. p. 4; tion is more agreeable to the te.\t. 
Ind. Ant., vol. xii. p. 327; compare But, on the other hand, in A^vagho- 
also Julien’s remark (p. 428, n. 1). sha’s rendering of the story, he says 

^ It may be “ ministers ; ” the that the minister offered the king 
story of the text is found among a half Amala fruit, to bestow in 
Asvaghosha’s sermons. It is No. 26 charity. The translation I have 
as given in the Abstract of Four given requires the substitution of 
Lectures, p. 103. tan (to give in charity) for Ian 

In a trifling way. This transla- (cooked or thoroughly dressed). 
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it is to preserve the light of a lamp in thp "wind ! My 
•wide-spread possessions, my name and high renown, at 
close of life are snatched from me, and I am in the hands 
of a minister violent and powerful. The empire is no 
longer mine ; this half fruit alone is left I ” 

Then he commanded an attendant ofEcer to come, and 
he addressed him thus : “Take this half fruit and offer it 
in the garden {drdma) of the cock {monastery) to the priests, 
and speak thus to the venerable ones, ‘ He who was 
formerly lord of Jamhudvipa, hut now is master of only 
this half Amala fruit, bows down before the priests 
{chief priest), I pray you [on Ichalf of the Icing) receive 
this very last offering. All that I have is gone and lost, 
only this half fruit remains ns my little possession. Pity 
the poverty of the offering, and grant that it may increase 
the seeds of his religious merit.’ ’’ 

The Sthavira, in the midst of the priests, spake thus 
in reply : " A^oka-rfija by his former deeds may hope to 
recover. Whilst the fever has held his person, his avari- 
cious ministers have usurped his power and amassed 
wealth not their own. But this offering of -half a fruit 
will secure the king an extension of life." The king 
having recovered from his sickness, gave large offerings to 
the priests. Moreover he ordered the manager of the 
affairs of the convent (Tin-see — Karmmadana) to preserve 
the seeds of the fruit in a. vessel of liquid fit for the 
purpose, and he erected this st4pa as a mark'of latitude 
for his prolonged life.^® 

To the north-west of Amalalca sldpa, in the middle of 
an old sanghdrdma, is a stUpa; it is called “ establishing 
the sound of the ghanfd {Kin-t'i)'' At first there were 
about loo sdTiy/idr^imas in this city; the priests were grave 

“ Or, the stone or kernel. The be addressed to the other priests, 
IKamnniadilna is the steward of the and not to the messenger from the 
convent. _ king. It appears to me that they 

^ This passage is^ obscure, ana were made in reply to the king’s 
the translation I give ^ is not in message, and include in them n 
agreement with M. Julien’s. He promised anticipation of the king’s 
makes the words of the Sthavira to recovery. 
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and learned, and of high moral character. The scholars 
among the heretics were silent and dumb. But afterwards, 
when that generation of priests had died out, their suc- 
cessors were not equal to those gone before. Then the 
teachers of the heretics, during the interval, gave themselves 
to earnest study with a view to the mastery. Whereupon 
they summoned their partisans, numbering 1000 to 10, OCX), 
to assemble together within the priest’s precincts, and 
then they addressed them saying, with a loud voice, 
“ Strike loudly the gliarM and summon all the learned 
men ; let the foolish ones also stop and dispute ; if we are 
wrong, let them overthrow us ” {or, to overthrow their 
errors). 

They then addressed the king and asked him to decide 
between the weak and the strong. And now the heretical 
masters were men of high talent and r&arked learning ; the 
priests, although numerous, were weak in their points of 
verbal discussion. 

The heretics said, “ We have got the victory ; from this 
time forth let no sanghdrdma, dare to. sound the ghanp, to 
call together a congregation.” The king confirmed this 
result of the discussion, and, in agreement with it, bound 
the priests to the penalty. They on their -part retired 
with shame and chagrin. For twelve years the ghantd was 
not sounded. 

At this time lived (Na-kia-’o-la-chu-na) ISTfigarjuna 
Bddhisattva in Southern India, as a youth of high renown 
for scholarship, , When grown up he assumed a lofty title. 
Giving up his home and its pleasures, he practised himself 
in the acquisition of the deepest and most excellent 
principle of learning, and arrived at the first earth {the 
first degree). He had a great disciple called (Ti-po) D^va, 
a man illustrious for wisdom and spiritual energy. This 
man, arousing himself to action, said, "At Vai^all the 
followers of learning {Buddhist learners) have been 
defeated in argument by the heretics, and now for twelve 
years, days, and months together, they have not sounded 

VOL. II. G 
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the ghAnid. I am bold enough to wish to overturn 
the mountain of heresy and to light the torch of true 
religion.” 

Nagarjuna replied, “ The heretics of Vai^ali are singu- 
larly learned; you are no match for them, I will go 
myself.” 

Deva said, “In order to trample down some rotten 
stems why should we overthrow a mountain ? lam bold 
enougli to think that by the instructions I have received 
I can silence all the heretics. But let my master assume 
the side of the heretics, and I will refute you according to 
the points of the thesis ; and according as the question is 
decided, let my purpose to go or not be settled.” 

Then Nagarjuna took the side of the heretics, and Deva 
set himself to overthrow bis arguments. After seven days 
Nagarjuna lost his superiority {was defeated), and said 
with a sigh, "False positions are easily lost; erroneous 
doctrines are defended with difficulty You yourself can 
go ; you will overthrow those men.” 

Dfiva B6dhisattva’s early reputation being known to 
the heretics ofYai^tili, they forthwith called an assembly, 
and went at once to the king, saying, " Maharaja ! you 
formerly condescended to attend to us and bind the 
^ramanas, not to sound the gliantd. We pray you issue 
an order that no foreign Sramana be allowed to enter the 
city, lest they should combine together to bring about an 
alteration in the former law.” The king consented to 
their request, and gave strict orders to his officers to carry 
it out {to s])y narrenoly), 

Deva having come to the city, was not able to enter it ; 
having understood the order, he made arrangements to 
change his garments, and wrapped up liis Icashehja robe 
in a bundle of grass {shrubs); then tucking up his gar- 
ments, he went straight on with his bundle on his back, 
and entered the city. Having come to the middle of the 
city, he threw away his grass bundle, put on his robes, 
and came to this sanghardma, intending to stop there. 
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Knowing few people there, he had no place to lodge, and 
so he took up his night’s rest in the Ghanta Tower, and 
at early dawn he struck it (the ghanta) with all his 
might. 

The people hearing it, on investigating the matter, 
found that the stranger of yesternight Avas a travelling 
Bhikshu. Forthwith all the sanghardonas repeated the 
sounds (of the ghantd). 

The king hearing the noise, and inquiring about it 
closely, could not ascertain the origin of it all ; coming to 
this sanghdrama, they at length charged DSva with the 
deed. Deva answering said, “The ghantd is struck to 
assemble the congregation ; if it is not used for that pur- 
pose, what use is it ? ” 

The king’s people answered, “ In former days the con- 
gregation of priests having been defeated in argument, it 
was decided the ghantd should not be sounded any more, 
and this is twelve years since.” 

DSvJi said, “ Is it so ? Nevertheless, I venture to sound 
afresh the drum of the law.” 

The messenger told the king saying, “ There is a strange 
Sramana who wishes to wipe out the former disgrace (of 
the priests)'' 

Then the king assembled the men of learning (the 
Buddhists), and said, by way of decree, “ Whoever is 
defeated shall die, as a proof of his inferiority.” 

Then the heretics came together with their flags and 
drums, and began to discuss together with respect to 
their opinions ; each displayed the point of his argument 
to his best ability. Then Deva Bodhisattva, having 
mounted the preaching-throne, attending to their former 
arguments, and following each point, refuted them one 
by one. In less than one hour he refuted the sectaries, 
and the king and his ministers being satisfied, raised this 
venerable monument in honour of his extreme Aurtue 
(reverence). 

To the north of the skipa built Avhere the ghantd Avas 
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sounded is an old foundation. This was the dwelling- 
place of a Brahman that was inspired by demons. At 
the beginning there was in this city a Brahman who 
had constructed for himself a hut in a wild and desert 
spot far from the haunts of men ; he sacrificed to demons, 
seeking religious merit. By the assistance of such 
spiritual connection he discoursed in a high tone and 
disputed with eagerness. The report (echo) of his elo- 
quent discourses resounded through the world. If any 
one came to propose a difficult question, he answered 
him after letting down a curtain. Old men of learning 
and of high talent could not wrest from him Ids pre- 
cedence. Officers and people were silenced in his pre- 
sence, and looked on him as a saint. At this time lived 
Advaghosha Bodhisattva ('O-sJn-po-hiu-sJia-piirsa).^'^ 
His wisdom embraced all subjects, and in his career he 
had traversed the arguments of the three Vehicles {Little, 
Great, and Middle Vehicle 1 ). He constantly spoke (cihovd 
the Brdhman) thus: “This Brahman is learned without 
a master ; he is skilful without examining the ancients ; 
he lives apart in the gloomy desert, and arrogates a great 
name. It is all done by the connivance of the evil 
spirits and the assistance of occult powers ; this is the 
way he does it ! Men, therefore, on account of his elo- 
quence derived from the devil, are unable to reply, and 
exalt his renown and say he is invincible. I will go 
to his place, and see what all this means, and expose 
it.” 

Forthwith he went to his -cabin and addressed him 
thus : “ I have long felt respect for your illustrious quali- 
ties; pray keep up your curtain whilst I venture to 

37 Translated into Chinese by posed hymns for Buddhist rvorship 
Ma-ming, “ the voice of the horse.” (qp. ci£., p. 141). Niigarjuna also 
Bor some remarks respecting him, was a poet, and composed a work 
see Abstract of Four Lectures, p. 95 called Suhfld ISkha (or likh), which 
ss. He is spoken of as the twelfth he dedicated to his patron, Sadvaha, 
Buddhist patriarch. According to king of Southern KOsala {I-tsing, k. 
Tibetan accounts, he is the same as iv. fol. 5 b.) 

Matj-ijeta (mother-child), who com- 
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express my mind to you.” But the Brahman, maintaining 
an air of proud indifference, let down his curtain in 
order to reply, and to the end would not face his 
adversary. 

A^vaghosha feeling in his heart the presence of the 
evil spirits, his feelings revolted, and he finished the 
discussion ; but as he retired he said, “ I have found 
him out, and he shall he overthrown.” Going straight- 
way to the king, he said, “Pray condescend to permit 
me to propose a subject and discuss it with that lay- 
doctor ! ” 

The king, hearing the request, said with feeling, “ Do 
you know your man ? Unless well learned in the three 
vidyds and in the six supernatural faculties, who can 
discuss with him?” Giving permission, ne himself or- 
dered his chariot in order to be present during the discus- 
sion, and to decide as to the victory. 

Then A^vaghdsha discoursed on the minute words of 
the three Pitakas, and alluded to the great principles of 
the five Vidyds, and nicely divided the length and breadth 
of his argument with a high and various discourse. Then 
the Brdhman following in the argurnent, A^vaghdsha 
said, “You have lost the thread of the subject. You 
must follow my points consecutively.” 

The Brfihman then was silent and closed his mouth. 

A^vaghosha finding fault, said, “ Why do you not solve 
the difficulty ? Call the spirits to your help to give you 
words as quickly as you can ; ” and then he lifted up his 
curtain to see how he looked. 

The Brahman, terrified, cried out, “ Stop ! stop ! ” 

A^vaghdsha, retiring, said, “This doctor has forfeited 
his high renown. ' A hollow fame lasts not long,’ as the 
saying is.” 

The king answered and said, “Without the eminent 
ability of a master, who can detect the errors of the 
ignorant! The acumen of the person who knows men 
casts honour on his ancestors, and shuts out possibility of 
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superiority among his successors. The country has a 
standing rule that such a penson should ever be honoured 
and remembered.” 

Leaving the south-west angle of the city and going 
about 200 li,^® there is an old ruined saiigMrdma, by the 
side of wliich is a sb'tim wliich from time to time reflects 
a divine light and displays many miracles. This place is 
frequented by crowds from a distance and near by, who 
offer up their prayers ““ in worship. There are traces 
where the four past Buddhas sat and walked to and fro. 

To the south-west of the old savghdrdvia about loo li 
is the sanghdrdma of Til ad aka (Ti-lo-shi-lda).^° This 
building has four halls, belvideres of three stages, high 
lowers, connected at intervals with double gates that open 
inwards (deeply). It was built by the last descendant 
of Bimbisura-raja (Pin-pi-sha-loV^ He made much of 
high talent and exalted the virtuous. Learned men from 
different cities and scholars from distant countries flock 
In tlic French transhition the {Nan hae, k. iv. fol. 12 b.), which 
ilistaiico given is 200 paces. The c.in only represent Tii.'nla (as in 
text does not require the distance Man ck'a for ManiJaka, &o.) This 
of 200 li to bo reckoned in a south- monastery of Tilatjaka was three 
westerly direction from tlio city ; yoj.anas west of NAlantla, or about 
the construction, indeed, is unusual, twenty-one miles {Vie de II. T., p. 
.and it is possible th.at the symbol yn 21 1). In this last passage Hiuen 
(corner) is an error for /iiny (going); Tsiang notices that there was an 
but as it stands, the text reads, eminent priest called PrajBabhadra 
“ about two Imndred li (from) the residing in this monasteiy when he 
south-west angle of the city there visited it. When I-tsing was there 
is,” &c. If the text be correct, some a few years later, there was a priest 
of the difficulties noticed by Cun- called Prajiiachandra there. Prof, 
ningham {Anc. Ocoy. of Ind., p. 456) Max Miiller by some mistake has 
will bo explained. placed this temple of Tiladaka in 

Make their requests in worship. Surat (India, p. 312), and he spe-aks 
Whatever the theory is .as to the of it ns Si-ra-chu, but it is not so in 
possibility of praj'er in the Buddhist I-tsing. 

religion, the fact remains that prayer Or Vimbas.ara, juice of the 

was offered up. Bimha' (Bryonia grandis), (see ante, 

So Cunningham restores it. p. 85) his descendant Nagad-A^aka, 
And the symbol shi may represent who appears to have preceded the 
dnasin Chandaka. It might also nineNanda3;heseemstobethesame 
be made to represent Uarsika, and as Maha-Nandin. Uonf. R. David’s 
as the last descendant of Bimbisara- Numis. Orient., pp. 50 and 45. Is 
raja was Naga-dasaka, I thought .at he the same as Kal.A4oka ? Lassen, 
one time that this might be the right Ind. AH., vol. i. p. 859, and .dnA., p. 
restoration. But I-tsing give.s Ti- xxxviiL 
lo-di’a as an alternative reading 
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together in crowds, nnd reaching so far, abide in this 
sanglidrdma, Tlicre are 1000 priests in it wlio study the 
Great Vehicle. In the road facing the middle gate there 
are three vihdras, above which arc placed the connected 
succession of metal rings (circlat) with bells suspended in 
the air; below they are constructed storey above storey, 
from the bottom to the top. They arc surrounded by 
railings, and the doors, windows, the pillars, beams, and 
staircases are all carved with gilt copper in relief, and 
in the intervals highly decorated. Tlie middle vihdra 
contains an erect image of Buddha about thirty feet high. 
On the left is an image of Tara (To 4 o) Budhisattva; on 
the right, one of AvalokitCsvara (Kwan-tsz’-tsai) Bod- 
hisattva. Each of these images is made of metallic 
stone; their spiritually composed appearance inspires a 
mysterious awe, and their influence is felt from far (o?*, 
spreads far). In each vihdi'a there is a measure of relics 
which emit a supernatural brilliancy, and from time to 
time shed forth miraculous indications. 

To the south-west of the Tiladakasa7>5'/if2?’<i7??a about 90 
li w'e come to a great mountain of blue-clouded (variegated) 
marble,^® dark and tangled with wood. Here the divine 
Rlshis dwell; poisonous snakes and savage dragons in- 
habit their dens, whilst numerous beasts and birds of prey 
dwell in the forests. On the top is a large and remark- 
able rock, on wdiich is built a stupa about ten feet or so 
high. This is the place where Buddha entered on ecstatic 
meditation. Of old, when Tathagata descended as a spirit 
{to he lorn)^^ he rested on this rock, and entered here 
the samddhi called “ perfectly destroyed," and passed the 
night so. Then the Devas and spiritual saints offered 

^ TAra, said to be a female deity dark clouds.” This may be ho ; the 
of Tibetan ori^n, worshipped by the original is literally, “cloud-rook- 
followere of the YOgachara Bchool dark-tangled." 

(Eitel). T-ArAvati is also a form of ** The phrase Kiang skin, de- 
DurgA. /nd dnf., vol. X. p. 273, ecend apirituall}', is generally ap- 
Yun shih is “variegated marble” plied to the incarnation of Buddha ; 
(cloud-stone). Whether this be the in this passage, however, it may 
meaning in the text it is difficult to oimply mean “ descended as a 
say. Julien gives “ enveloped with spirit.” 
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their offerings to Tath&gata, and sounded the drums and 
heavenly music, and rained down great flowers. Tatha- 
gata leaving his ecstasy, the Divas all reverenced him, 
and raised a s^pa composed of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Now so long time has elapsed since then, that 
the precious substances are changed into stone. No one 
has visited the spot for ages; but looking at the mountain 
from a distance, one can see different kinds of beasts and 
snakes turning round it to the right. The Devas and 
Rishis and spiritual saints accompany them in a body, 
praising and worshipping. 

On the eastern summit of the mountain there is a 
stApa. Here Tathlgata formerly stood for a time behold- 
ing the country of Magadha. 

To the north-west of the mountain 30 li or so, on a de- 
clivity of the mountain, is a.sanghdrdrm; it is flanked by a 
high precipice, and the lofty walls and towers stand up in in- 
tervals of the rocks. The priests are about fifty in number, 
who all study the great Yehicle. This is the place where 
Gunamati (Kiu-na-mo-ti) Bddhisattva overcame the here- 
tic. In the early time there was in this mountain a heretic 
called Mddhava(Mo-ta-po), who at first followed the law of 
the Saikbyl (Seng-kie) system, and practised the acquire- 
ment of wisdom. He had studied to the bottom the doctrine 
of “ the extreme void,” as found in the orthodox and errone- 
ous (books). His fame was great, and surpassed that of 
former teachers, and outweighed all then living. The king 
honoured him exceedingly, and named bi-m “ the treasure 
of the country.” The ministers and people regarded bim 
witii admiration, and spoke of him as “the teacher of the 
household.” The learned men of the neighbouring coun- 
tries acknowledged his merits and honoured his virtue, 
and compared him to the most eminent of his prede- 
cessors ; a man, verily ! highly accomplished. He had as 
his means of subsistence two towns of the district, and 
the surrounding houses paid him for the privilege of build- 
ing (tenant dues ?). 
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At tlxis time in Soutliern India there lived Gunamati^*' 
Bodhisattva, who in his youth had displayed great talents 
and acquired in early life a brilliant reputation. By close 
study he had penetrated the meaning of the three FitaJcas, 
and investigated the f our-truths.'*® He aring thatMadhava 
discussed On the most mysterious and subtle questions, he 
desired to humble him by overcoming him {in argnmmt). 
He ordered one of his followers to carry a letter thus 
written (to his adversary ) : “ I have heard with all respect 
of M^dhava’s virtuous ease. You must now, without 
thought of fatigue, take up again your ancient studies, for 
in three years’ time I intend to overthrow your brilliant 
reputation.” 

And so in the second and third years he sent a messen- 
ger with the same tidings ; and now when he was about 
to go to meet him, he again wrote a letter, saying : “ The 
appointed period has expired ; your studies, such as they 
are, I am now coming (<o investigate)’, you ought to know 
the fact.” 

MS,dhava now was alarmed, and gave orders to his dis- 
ciples and to the inhabitants of the towns ; “ From this 

time forth give no hospitality to the ^ramana heretics; let 
this order be generally known and obeyed.” 

At this time Gunamati Bodhisattva, with his staff in 
hand, arrived at the town of Madhava. The people who 
guarded the town, in agreement to the order, would give 
him no hospitality.^® The Brahmans, moreover, deriding 
him, said, “What moan you by your shaven head and 
your singular dress ? Begone from this ! there is no place 
here for you to stop.” 


Translated by the Chinese “vir- 
tue and wisdom ’’ (Tih hvnii). 

The four truths, the founda- 
tion of the Buddhist dogma, are — 
(t)the truth of “suffering” {duh- 
kha) ; (2) the increase or aocumnla- 
tion of misery from the passions 
{samudaya ) ; (3) the extinction or 
•destruction of suffering is possible 


(nirddha ) ; (4) the way or means 
{mdrga). See Childers, Pali Piet., 
sub voc. Ariyasaccam ; Bumouf, 
Lotus, p. 517; Manual of Budhism, 
p. 496 ; also Julien in loco, n. l. 

^ That is, the two towns he held 
in feoffment. 

® Would have no intercourse with 
him. 
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Gunamati Bodhisattva desiring to overthrow the here- 
ticj sought to remain the night in the town, and so he 
said with gentle words, “You, in pursuing your worldly 
studies, observe a pure conduct. I also, in studying higher 
truth, observe a pure line of conduct.^® Our life being 
alike,®® why do you exclude me ? ” 

But the Brahmans would have no words with him, and 
only drove him from the place. Leaving the town, he 
went into a great forest in which savage beasts prowled 
about to destroy all passers-by. At this time there was a 
faithful brother®^ who, fearing (the risk he ran from) the 
beasts and the prickly thorns, hastened to him, staff in 
hand. Having met him, he said to the Bodhisattva, “ In 
Southern India there is a Bodhisattva called Gunamati, of 
far-spread renown ; because this man wants to come here to 
discuss principles of belief, the master of the town, being 
afraid of him and his fame, has strictly enjoined to give 
no shelter to the Sramanas, and because I am afraid lest 
some accident should happen to him, I have come to 
accompany him in his journey, and to assure him of 
safety (that he may rest free from fear of the other)." 

Gunamati replied, “ Most kind believer, I am Guna- 
mati.” The disciple having heard this, with the greatest 
reverence replied to Gunamati thus : “ If what you say 
be true, you must go quickly (onwards)." Leaving the 
deep forest, they stopped awhile on the open plain ; the 
faithful believer, following with his torch (?) and holding 
his bow, kept guard on the right and left. The (first) 
division of the night being past, he addressed Gunamati 
and said, “ It is better for us to go, lest men, knowing that 
jmu have come, should plot together to Irill you.” 

Gunamati, expressing his gratitude, said, " I dare not 
disobey you ! ” On this, following him, they came to the 
king’s palace and said to the door-keeper, there is a 

They were both men of “pure is explained by "a pure-lived man.” 
conduct.” The expression “pure As we both aim at pure con- 

brother " is applied to the Buddhist duct, 
convert. The word BrShman also A pure believer 
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Sramana here who has come from a distance ; he prays the 
king to agree in condescension to permit him to discuss 
with MMhava. 

The king hearing the news, moved by his feelings, said, 

“ This man is bereft of reason,” and then he ordered an 
officer to go to the place where MA,dhava was, with this 
royal order : “ There is a foreign Sramana come here who 
seeks to discuss with you. I have now ordered the hall 
for the discussion to be prepared and watered j I have told 
those in the neighbourhood and far off to await the usual 
arrangements after your coming. Pray condescend to come 
forthwith.” 

MMhava asked the messenger of the king, “This surely 
is the doctor Gunamati of South India.” “ Yes,” he said, 

" it is he.” 

M§,dhava hearing this, his heart was very sad, but as he 
could not well avoid the difficulty, he set out for the hall 
of discussion, where the king, the ministers, and the people 
were all assembled desiring to hear this great controversy. 
Gunamati first laid down the principles of his school, and 
continued his speech till the setting of the sun. Then 
M^dhava excusing himself on account of his age and 
infirmities, to defer his answer, asked permission to retire 
and meditate. He would then return and answer every 
objection {difficulty) in order.'^^ At the early morn he 
returned and ascended the throne, and so they went on to 
the sixth day, but on that day he vomited blood and died. 
When on the point of death he gave this command to his 
wife, “You have high talent; do not forget the affront 
paid to me.” When Madhava was dead, she concealed 
the fact and had no funeral ceremonies; and clothing 
herself in shining apparel, she entered forthwith the 
assembly where the discussion was held, and a general 
clamour was raised as the people said one to another, 
“Madhava, who boasted of his talents, is unable to reply 

63 This sentence appears to be explain the language used by Gunn- 
parenthetical, and is introduced to matu 
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to Gunamati, and so he sends liis wife to make up for his 
deficiency,” 

Gunamati, addressing the wife, said, “ He who could 
bind you, has been bound by me.” 

Mfidhava’s wife, seeing the difficulty, retired. The king 
then said, “ What secret words are these at which she 
remains silent ? ” 

Gunamati said, “Alas! Madhava is dead! and his 
wife desires to come and discuss with me ! ” 

The king said, "How know you this ? Pray explain it 
to me.” 

Then Gunamati said, "When the wife came her face 
was pale as death, and her words w'ere toned in bitter 
enmity. I knew therefore that Mfidhava is dead I ‘ Able 
to bind you,’ is a phrase applicable to her husband.” 

The king having sent a messenger to verify the state- 
ment, he found it even so ; then the king in gratitude said, 
“ The law of Buddha is a mysterious one ! Eminent sages 
succeed one another without interruption; with no personal 
object they guard themselves in wisdom and use their 
secret knowledge for the purpose of converting (tratisform- 
ing the i.uorld). According to the old rules of the country 
the praises of such a sage {or, of your virtue) should be 
ever celebrated.” 

Gunamati replied, “Whatever poor talents I have, I 
reserve them for the benefit of all that lives ; and when 
I would draw them to the truth first of all I subdue 
their pride, then use the influences of converting power. 
Now then, in this case, O king, let the descendants of 
Mfidhava’s territory for a thousand generations employ 
themselves in the service of a saiighdrdma. Your in- 
structions will extend, then, from age to age, and your 
reputation will be immortal. Persons of a pure faith, 
conscious of protection, their religious merit v.'ill benefit 
the country for ages. They will be nourished as the priests 
are, and so the faithful will be encouraged to honour their 
virtue.” 
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On this he founded the sanghdrdma to celebrate the 
victory. 

At first, after the defeat of Mfidhava, six Brahmans 
{p%bre-lived men), fleeing to the frontiers, told the heretics 
of the reverse they had suffered, and they selected men 
of eminent talent with a vievs^ hereafter to "wipe out their 
disgrace. 

The king having a sincere respect for Gunamati, went 
in person, and addressed the following invitation to him : 
“Now the heretics, not measuring their strength aright, 
have plotted together, and dare to sound the drum of 
discussion. Pray, sir, condescend to crush these 
heretics.” 

Gunamati replied, V Let those who wish to discuss 
come together ! ” 

Then the learned men among the heretics were re- 
joiced, and said, “We shall he sure, of the victory to- 
day ! ” The heretics then laid down their principles with 
energy for the purpose of opening the discussion, 

Gunamati Bodhisattva replied, “Now those heretics 
who fled from the difficulty they were in of obeying the 
king’s command, these are mean men. What have I to 
do to discuss with and answer such persons ? ” Then he 
added, “ There is a young servant here by the pulpit who 
has been accustomed to listen to these discussions. He 
is well acquainted with abstract questions from attending 
by my side and listening to the high language of the 
disputants.” 

Then Gunamati, leaving the pulpit, said to the ser- 
vant, “Take my place, and carry on the discussion.” 
Then all the assembly was moved with astonishment at 
this extraordinary proceeding; But the servant, sitting 
by the pulpit, immediately proceeded to examine the 
difficulties proposed. His arguments were clear like the 
water that wells from the fountain, and his points were 
true as the sound of the echo. After three replies the 
heretics w'ere defeated, and once more they ■were obliged 
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to hide their disgrace and clip their wings. From this 
time forth the saiigMrdma enjowed the endowment of 
the town and dwellings. 

South-west of the convent of Gunamati about 20 li we 
come to a solitary hill on which is a convent called (the 
sanglidrdma of) Silabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo).®^ This is 
the convent which the master of idstras after his victory 
caused to be built out of the funds of a village which 
were given up. It stands by the side of a single sharp 
crag like a siujpa. It contains some sacred relics of 
Buddha. This master of id^stras belonged to the family of 
the king of Samatata (San-mo-ta-ch’a), and was of the 
Brahman caste. He loved learning and had gained a 
wide reputation. Travelling through the Indies to exa- 
mine into and seek after religious truth, he came to this 
kingdom, and in the sanglidrdma of K§,landa (Ha-lan-t’o) 
he encountered DharmapS.la Bodhisattva (Hu-fa-pu-sa). 
Hearing him explain the law, his understanding was 
opened, and he requested to become a disciple.®* He 
inquired into the most subtle questions,®® and investi- 
gated the way of deliverance to its conclusion ; and thus 
having reached the highest point of intelligence, he estab- 


® In Chinese, Kiai hien, “ the sage 
of moral conduct.” 

^ To assume the soiled or coloured 
robes of a mendicant. 

“ He inquired as to “the ex- 
treme point of the end of all” This 
idea of “ a terminal fixed point of 
all things ” {yih-tsai-ise hm-kmg 
kin-ku) corresponds to the Sanskpt 
dhruva, and may be rendered “final 
truth.” It is the name of a SamS- 
dhi ; it is also used as a definition 
of Nirvdna ; it is the formal defini 
tion of the title of a well-known 
Buddhist Mra, the Surangama, In 
this connection it denotes the inves- 
tigation of the highest (mystical) 
truth. This tdtra was written at 
Naianda ; it was probably the work 
of DharmapSIa (it must not be con- 
fused with another work of the same 


name translated by Kumflrajlva, and 
recited by Pa-hian at the Vulture 
Peak near ESjagfiha) ; it was 
brought to China and translated 
A.D. 705. In the commentary 
(k. viii. fol. 30 b) it is said, “ This 
sdtra was brought from India and 
belongs to the Mfirdbabhishikta 
school (Kun teng pu,). According 
to Colebrooke (Essays, p. 272;, the 
Mfirdhabhisbiktas were a mixed 
class sprung from a BrShmana and a 
Ksbatriya girl. The school named, 
therefore, was probably founded on 
a mixture of Brahman and Buddhist 
doctrihe. Now Naianda was espe- 
cially a place of study both for the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist books 
(Edkins, Chinete Buddhism, p. 289). 
This school, therefore, probably origi- 
nated there. 
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lished his fame over men of his time, even to distant 
countries. 

There was a heretic of South India who delighted in 
examining profound questions and searching out hidden 
matters, in penetrating obscure and abstruse points of 
doctrine. Hearing of Dharmap§,la’s fame, the pride of 
self rose up within him, and, moved by profound envy, he 
passed over mountains and rivers in order to sound the 
drum and seek discussion. He said, “ I am a man of 
Southern India. It is reported that in the king’s country 
there is a great master of Mstras;^'^ I am but ignorant, 
yet I would wish to discuss with him.” 

“ It is true, as you affirm,” the king said ; and forthwith 
he sent a messenger to ask Dharmap^la thus : “ There is a 
heretic of Southern India who has come from a long dis- 
tance here, and desires to discuss with you. Will you 
condescend to come to the hall of assembly and discuss 
with him ? ” 

Hharmap^a having heard the tidings, gathered up his 
garments and went, whilst ^ilabhadra and the inferior 
disciples surrounded him as he advanced. Then ^ila* 
bhadra (the chief disciple) addressed him thus ; “ Whither 
goest thou so quickly ? ” Dharmapffia answered, “ Since 
the sun of wisdom went down,®® and only the lamp of the 
inherited doctrine burns quietly, the heretics like clouds 
of ants and bees have risen ; therefore I am now going to 
crush, that one in discussion.” 

Silabhadra said, “ As I have myself attended at various 
discussions, let me destroy this heretic.” Dharmap^la, 
knowing his history, allowed him to have his way. 

At this time Silabhadra was just thirty years old. The 
assembly, despising his youth, feared that it would be 
difficult for him alone to undertake the discussion. Dhar- 
mapala knowing that the mind of his followers was 

To Bound the drum is an ex- (note i, p. 453) to he equivalent to 
pression for a challenge to discuss Makdvddt. 

the law. That is, since the death of 

S’ Ta lun sse, explained by Julien Buddha. 
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disturbed, hastened to relieve them and said, "In honouring 
the conspicuous talent of a person we do not say, ‘ He has 
cut his teeth’ {count Ms years according to Ms teeth). As I 
see the case before us now, I feel sure that he will defeat 
the heretic ; he is strong enough." 

On the day of discussion (assenihly for discussion) the 
people came together from far and near ; both old and 
3’oung in numbers assembled. Then the heretical teacher 
on his part laid open his case with great emphasis, and 
penetrated to the utmost the abstruse points {of Ms argu- 
ment). Silabhadra followed his arguments {■principles), 
and refuted them by profound and subtle allegations. 
The heretic, his words being exhausted, was covered with 
shame and retired. 

Tiie king, in order to reward the virtue {of ^tlalhadra), 
gave him the revenues of this town as a bequest. The 
master of idstras, declining the ofier, said, "A master who 
wears the garments of religion {dyed garment’t) knows 
how to be contented with little and to keep himself pure. 
What would he do with a town ? ’’ 

The king in reply said, “ The King of the Law has 
passed into the obscure {abode), and the vessel of wisdom 
has been engulfed in the stream. If there are no distinc- 
tions now made {bcticcen (he Icamicd and ignorant), then 
no encouragement is given to the scholar to press forward 
in the attainment of religion. Pray, of j’our pity, accept 
my ofiering.” 

The doctor, not persisting in his refusal, accepted the 
town and built this saiighdruma, vast and magnificent, and 
endowed it with the revenues of the town,'’® as a means of 
providing it with the offerings necessary for religious service. 

Going to the south-west of the saiiglidrdma of Sila- 
bhadra about 40 or 50 U, and crossing the Hairahjanu®® 

“ Of the houfses of the town. I This river is now called Plialgu ; 
understand it to mean the revenues the name Lilftjan orNilAiijann is con- 
of the sarijr/idriimn wore derived from fined to the western branch, which 
the rentals of the place ; not that joins the Mohftni five miles above 
the people or the inhabitants were GayS (Cunningham, Anc. Gcog., 
bound to the service of the priests. p. 457). 
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river we come to the town of Gaya.^^ This town is 
naturally strong {situated amid crags or precipices). It 
has but few inhabitants ; there are about looo families of 
Brahmans only; they are the offspring {successors) of a 
Rishi. The king does not regard them as vassals and the 
people everywhere highly respect them. 

To the north of the town 30 li or so there is a pure 
fountain of water. The tradition handed down in India is 
that it is called « holy water;” all who bathe or drink 
thereof are cleansed from whatever defilement of sin they 
have. 


To the south-west of the town 5 or 6 li we come to 
Mount Gaya (Kia-ye), with its sombre valley, streams, and 
steep and dangerous crags. In India the name commonly 
given to this is the divine {spirihiat) mountain. Prom 
old days it has been the custom for the ruling sovereign 
when he comes to the throne, with a view to conciliate his 
subjects at a distance and to cause his renown to exceed 
previous generations, to ascend {this mountain) and declare 
his succession with accompanying ceremonies {religious 
ceremonies). On the top of the mountain is a stUpa about 
100 feet high, which was built by A^6ka-raja. Divine 
prodigies are exhibited by it, and a sacred effulgency often 
shines from it. In old days Tathagata here delivered the 
Fao-yun and other s^ras. 

To the south-east of Mount Gaya is a sHpa. This is 
the spot where Kalyapa (Kia-she-po) was born. To the 
south of this st 4 pa are two others. These are the spots 
where Gayfikd^yapa (Kia-ye-kia-she-po) and Radtkai- 
yapa (Nai-ti-kia-she-po) sacrificed as fire-worshippers.^s 


*'1 Now called Brahma-GayS to 
distinguish it from Bauddha-GayA, 
the place where Buddha reached 
enlightenment. The distance from 
Patna to Gaya is 6jO miles by the 
highroad, about 70 by the route 
of Hiuen Tsiang. We do not know 
the direction of the “ old convent,” 
200 li from Patna, and therefore 
cannot test the correctness of Hiuen 
VOL. II. 


Tsiang’s figures. 

“ Restored to Ratnamegha Mtra 
by Julien. 

Por an account of the three 
Ka6yapas_ and their conversion see 
Fo-sho-hing-tsan-hing, varga 16, 
vv. 1304 S3. For the scene of the 
‘^re grot” see Tree, and Serpent 
Worship, pi. 2xiv. fig. i. 

H 
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To the east of the place where Gay&ka^yapa sacrificed 
to fire, crossing a great river, we come to a mountain called 
Pragbodhi (Po-lo-ki-po-ti).®‘ Tathfigata, after diligently 
seeking for six years and not yet obtaining supreme wis- 
dom, after this gave up his penance and accepted the rice- 
milk {of Siijaid). As he went to the north-east he saw 
this mountain that it was secluded and dark, whereupon 
he desired to seek enlightenment thereon. Ascending the 
north-east slope and coming to the top, the earth shook 
and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain Deva in 
terror spake thus to Bodhisattva: “ This mountain is not 
the fortunate spot for attaining supreme wisdom. If here 
you stop and engage in the ‘Saviadhi of diamond,’*® the 
earth will quake and gape and the mountain be over- 
thrown upon you.” 

Then Bodhisattva descended, and half-way down the 
south-west slope he halted. There, backed by the crag 
and facing a torrent, is a great stone chamber. Here he 
sat down cross-legged. Again the earth quaked and the 
mountain shook. Then a Deva of the pure abode {^ud~ 
dliavdsas) cried out in space, “ This is not the place for a 
Tathagata to perfect supreme wisdom. Prom this south- 
west 14 or 15 li, not far from the place of penance, there 
is a Pippala (Pi-po-lo) tree under which is ‘a diamond 
throne.’®® All the past Buddhas seated on this throne 
have obtained true enlightenment, and so will those yet 
to come. Pray, then, proceed to that spot.” ®^ 

Then Bodhisattva, rising up, the dragon dwelling in the 
cave said, “ This cave is pure and excellent. Here you 

In Chinese Tsin-Mnff-Ho- Vajrfisann, nn imperishable 

than, i.e., “ the mountain leading to throne. It n-as supposed to be the 
(before) perfect intelligence.” When centre of the earth, and the spot 
Tathfigata was about to attain to where all the Buddhas arrived at 
enlightenment he first ascended this complete wisdom, 
mountain ; hence the name. ^ The whole of this passage is 

Fajra samddhi, because it spoken by the Deva. Julien trans- 
penetrates all conditions of being latcs it differently. 

{fa)- 
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may accomplish the holy (aim). Would that of your ex- 
ceeding love you would not leave me.” 

Then Bodhisattva having discovered' that this was not 
the place for accomplishing his aim, to appease the dra- 
gon, he left him his shadow and departed. The D^vas going 
before, led the way, and accompanied him to the Bddlii 
tree. When A^oka-raja came into power, he signalised 
each spot up and down this mountain which Bodhisattva 
had passed, hy erecting distinguishing posts and stHpas. 
These, though of different sizes, yet are ahke in spiri- 
tual manifestations. Sometimes flowers fall on them from 
heaven ; sometimes a bright light illumines the dark val- 
leys. Every year, on the day of breaking up the season of 
Wass (VarsJids), religious laymen from different countries 
ascend this mountain for the purpose of making religious 
offerings to the faithful. They stop one night and return. 

Going south-west from Mount PrS,gb6dhi about 14 or 
15 li, we come to the B6dhi tree. It is surrounded by a 
brick wall (a wall of fUed hriclcs) of considerable height, 
steep and strong. It is long from east to west, and short 
from north to south. It is about 500 paces round. Bare 
trees with their renowned flowers connect their shade and 
cast their shadows ; the delicate sha herb and different 
shrubs carpet the soil. The principal gate opens to the 
east, opposite the Nairanjana river. The southern gate 
adjoins a great flowery bank. The western side is blocked 
up and difficult of access (steep and strong). The northern 
gate opens into the great sanghdrdrm. Within the sur- 
rounding wall the sacred traces touch one another in all 
directions. Here there are stHpas, in another place viJidras. 
The kings, princes, and great personages throughout all 
Jambudvipa, who have accepted the bequeathed teaching 
as handed down to them, have erected these monuments 
as memorials. 

In the middle of the enclosure surrounding the Bddld 
The Sha t’so is the Cyperua iria of Linnrous (Doolittle’s Handbook, 

ii. 432). 
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tree is the diamond throne (Vajrdsana). In former days, 
when the Bhadra-kalpa was arriving at the period of per- 
fection (mvarita), when the great earth arose, this (throne) 
also appeared. It is in the middle of the great chiliocosm; 
it goes down to the limits of the golden wheel (t?LC gold 
circle), and upwards it is flush with the ground. It is 
composed of diamond. In circuit it is loo paces or so. 
On this the thousand Buddhas of the Bhadra-kalpa have 
sat and entered the diamond Samddhi ; hence the name of 
the diamond throne. It is the place where the Budddas 
attain the holy path (the sacred way of Buddhaliood). It 
is also called the JBddhimanda. When the great earth 
is shaken, this place alone is unmoved. Therefore when 
TathAgata was about to reach the condition of enlighten- 
ment, and he went successively to the four angles of this 
enclosure, the earth shook and quaked; but afterwards 
coming to this spot, all was still and at rest. From the 
time of entering on the concluding portion of the kalpa, 
when the true law dies out and disappears, the earth and 
dust begin to cover over this spot, and it will be no 
longer visible. 

After the Nirvdna of Buddha, the rulers of the difierent 
countries having learned by tradition the measurement of 
the diamond throne, decided the limits from north to south 
by two figures of Kwan-tsz’-tsai (Avalokite^vara) Bodhi- 
sattva, there seated and looking eastward. 

The old people say that " as soon ns the figures of this 
Bodhisattva sink in the ground and disappear, the law of 
Buddha will come to an end.” The figure at the south 
angle is now buried up to its breast. The B6dhi tree 
above the diamond throne is the same as the Pippala tree. 
In old days, when Buddha was alive, it was several hundred 
feet high. Although it has often been injured by cutting, it 
still is 40 or 50 feet in height. Buddha sitting under this 
tree reached perfect wisdom, and therefore it is called the 
(Samyah sambodhi) tree of knowledge (Pu-ii-Bodhi). The 
bark is of a yellowish-white colour, the leaves and twigs 
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of a dark green. The leaves wither not either in winter 
or summer, but they remain shining and glistening all the 
year round without change. But at every successive Nir- 
vdiui-d&y {of the Buddhas) the leaves wither and fall, and 
then in a moment revive as before. On this day (of the 
Nirvdna, ?) the princes of different countries and the reli- 
gious multitude from different quarters assemble by thou- 
sands and ten thousands unbidden, and bathe {the roots) 
with scented water and perfumed milk ; whilst they raise 
the sounds of music and scatter flowers and perfumes, and 
whilst the light of day is continued by the burning torches, 
they offer their religious gifts. 

After the Nirvana of Tathdgata, when A^oka-rdja began 
to reign, he was an unbeliever {a heliever in heresy), and 
he desired to destroy the bequeathed traces of Buddha ; so 
he raised an army, and himself taking the lead, he came 
here for the purpose of destro)'’ing {the tree). He cut 
through the roots ; the trunk, branches, and leaves were 
all divided into small bits and heaped up in a pile a few 
tens of paces to the west of the place. Then he ordered 
a Brd,hman who sacrificed to fire to burn them in the dis- 
charge of his religious worship. Scarcely had the smoke 
cleared away, when lo ! a double tree burst forth from the 
flaming fire, and because the leaves and branches were 
shining like feathers, it was called the " ashes bddhi tree.” 
A^oka-raja, seeing the miracle, repented of his crime. He 
bathed the roots {of the old tree) with perfumed milk to 
fertilise them, when lo ! on the morning of the next day, 
the tree sprang up as before. The king, seeing the mira- 
culous portent, was overpowered with deep emotion, and 
himself ofiered religious gifts, and was so overjoyed that 
he forgot to return {to the palace). The queen, who was 
an adherent of the heretics, sent secretly a messenger, 
who, after the first division of night, once more cut it down. 
A^6ka-rS,ja in the morning coming again to worship at 
the tree, seeing only the mutilated trunk, was filled with 
exceeding grief. With the utmost sincerity he prayed as 
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he worshipped ; ho bathed the roots with perfumed milk, 
and in less than a day again the tree was restored. 
The king, moved by deep revcrcuco at the prodigy, sur- 
rounded the tree with n stone (Irid-) wall above lo feet, 
which still remains visible. In late limes {sa^ui'ika-rflja 
(Shc-shang-kin), being a believer in hercs}', slandered the 
religion of Buddha, and through env}- destroyed the con- 
vents and cut down the Mdhi tree, digging it up to tlic 
very springs of the earth ; but yet he did not get to the 
bottom of the roots. Then he burnt it with fire and 
sprinkled it with the juice of the sugar-cane, desiring to 
destroy it entirely, and not Ic.avc a trace of it behind. 

Some months afterwards, the king of jMagadha, called 
PQrnavarnul (Pu-la-na-fa-mo), the last of the race of 
A(S6kn-raja, hearing of it, sighed and said, "Tlie sun of 
wisdom having set, nothing is left but tlic tree of Bud- 
dha, and this they now liave destroyed, what source of 
spiritual life is there now?" He then cast his body on the 
ground overcome with pity; theti with the milk of a 
thousand cows he again bathed the roots of the tree, and 
in a night it once more revived and grew to the height of 
some 10 feet. Fearing lest it should be again cut down, 
ho surrounded it with a wall of stone 24 feet high. So the 
tree is now encircled with a Avail about 20 feet high. 

To the cast of the B6dhi tree there is a vihdra about 
160 or 170 feet high. Its lower foundation- wall is 20 or 
more paces in its face. The building (pile) is of blue tiles 
(brides) covered with chunain (burnt stone, lime) ; all the 
iiches in the diflerent storeys hold golden figures.'^® The 
four sides of the building are covered willi wonderful 
ornamental work ; in one place figures of stringed pearls 
(ffarlands), in another figures of heaA’enly Rlshis. The 
whole is surrounded by a gilded copper Amalalea fruit'® 
The eastern face adjoins a storeyed paA'ilion, the project- 
ing eaves of Avhich rise one over the other to the height 

“ There is no mention made of called “nprccious pitcher"or “ a pre- 
'• figures of Buddha." cious gourd." But see note at end of 

■“ Mt/robolan embile ; it is also this Book, 
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of three distinct chamhers ; its projecting eaves, its pil- 
lars, beams, doors, and windows are decorated with gold 
and silver ornamental work, with pearls and gems let in 
to fill up interstices. Its sombre chambers and mys- 
terious halls have doors 'in each of the three storeys. 
To the right and left of the outside gate are niches like 
chambers ; in the left is a figure of Avalokit^^vara B6dhi- 
sattva, and in the right a figure of MaitrSya (T’se-shi) 
Bodhisattva. They are made of white silver, and are about 
10 feet high. On the site of the present vihAra A^6ka-r§ja 
at first built a small viMra. Afterwards there was a Brah- 
man who reconstructed it on a larger scale. At first this 
Brahman was not a believer in the law of Buddha, and 
sacrificed to Mah^^vara. Having heard that this heavenly 
spirit {god) dwelt in the Snowy Mountains, he forthwith 
went there with his younger brother to seek by prayer 
(his wishes). The DSva said, “Those who pray should 
aim to acq^uire some extensive religious merit. If you 
who pray have not this ground (ofmerit), then neither can 
I grant what you pray for.” 

The Brahman said, “ What meritorious work can I set 
about, to enable me to obtain my desire ? ” 

The god said, “If you wish to plant a superior root 
(growth) of merit, then seek a superior field (in which to 
acquire it). The Bddhi tree is the place for attaining the 
fruit of a Buddha, You should straightw'ay return there, 
and by the Bddhi tree erect a large vihdra, and exca- 
vate a large tauk, and devote all kinds of religious offer- 
ings (to tJic service). You will then surely obtain your 
wishes.” 

The Brahmans having received the divine communica- 
tion, conceived a believing heart, and they both returned 
to the place. The elder brother built the vihdra, the 
younger excavated the tank, and then they prepared large 
religious offerings, and sought with diligence their heart's 
desire (vow). The result followed at once. The Br§,hman 
became the great minister of the king. He devoted all 
his emoluments to the work of charity. Having finished 
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the vihdra, he invited the most skilful artists to make a 
figure (likeness) of Tnlhugntn when he first reached the 
condition of Buddha. Years and months passed without 
result; no one answered the appeal. At length there was 
a Brrihman who came and addressed tlie congregation 
thus: “I will thoroughly e.vecute (paint and mark) iha 
excellent figure (or distinguishing points) of 3'athfigata.” 

They replied, " For the purpose of doing this, what do 
you require ? ” 

“Place in the vihdra a pile of scented earth and a 
lighted lamp ; then when I have gone in, fasten the doors. 
After six months you may open them again.” 

Then the priests did as he directed. After four months, 
the six not being passed, the priests being astonished at 
the strange circumstance, opened the door to sec what had 
happened. In the vihdra they found a beautiful figure of 
Buddha in a sitting position, the right foot uppermost, tlie 
left hand resting, the right hand hanging down. He was 
sitting facing tiie cast, and ns dignified in appearance as 
when alive. The throne was 4 feet 2 inches high, and 
12 feet 5 inches broad. The figure was ii feet 5 inches 
high ; the two knees were 8 feet 8 inches apart, and the 
trvo shoulders 6 feet 2 inches. The signs and marks (of 
a Bnddha) were perfectly drawn. The loving expression 
of his face was like life, only above his right breast the 
material was not yet completely rounded off. Having 
seen no man, they were satisfied that this was a miracle, 
and all of them were filled u’ith strong emotion (piteously 
sighed) as they diligently sought to find out tlie secret 
(earnestly inguired in order to know). How there was a 
Sramana who was passing the night there. He was of an 
honest and truthful heart, and being afl'ected by the cir- 
cumstance (just related), he had a dream, in which he saw 
the forementioned Brahman, who addressed him thus: 
“I am lilaitreya Bodhisattva. Fearing that the mind 
of no artist could conceive the beauty of the sacred 
features, therefore I myself have come to paint and 
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delineate the figure of Buddha. His right hand hangs 
down ^ in token that when he was about to reach the 
fruit of a Buddha, and the enticing Mara came to fascinate 
liim, then the earth-spirits came to tell him thereof. The 
first who came forth advanced to help Buddha to resist 
]\Iara, to whom Tathagata said, ‘ Fear not ! By tlie power 
of patience he must he subdued ! ’ Mara-rfija said, ‘ Who 
will bear witness for you ? ’ Tathagata dropped his hand 
and pointed to the ground, saying, ‘ Here is my witness,’ 
On this a second, earth-spirit leapt forth to bear witness 
(to testify). Therefore the present figure is so drawn, in 
imitation of the old posture of Buddha.” 

The brethren having understood this sacred miracle 
(sjnntml reflection), were aU moved with a tender emotion, 
and they placed above the breast, where the work was as 
yet unfinished, a necklace of precious stones and jewels, 
whilst on the head they placed a diadem of encircling 
gems, exceedingly rich. 

^a^ahka-rfija having cut down the B6dhi tree, wished 
to destroy this image ; but having seen its loving features, 
his mind had no rest or determination, and he returned 
with his retinue homewards. On his way lie said to one 
of his officers, “ We must remove that statue of Buddha 
and place there a figure of Mahe^vara.” 

The officer having received the order, was moved with 
fear, and, sighing, said, “ If I destroy the figure of Buddha, 
then during successive kalpas I shall reap misfortune ; if 
I disobey the king, he will put me to a cruel death and 
destroy my family ; in either case, whether I obey or dis- 
obey, such will be the consegueuces ; what, then, shall 
Ido?” 

On this he called to his presence a man with a believing 
heart {i.c., a heliever in Buddha) to help him, and sent him 
to build up across the chamber and before the figure of 
Buddha a wall of brick. The man, from a feeling of 
shame at the darkness, placed a burning lamp {with the 

This is the BMmisparia mudrd. 
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concealed figure)', then on the interposing wall he drew a 
figure of (or, he made a figure of)^“ Mahe^vara-deva. 

The work being finished, he reported the matter. The 
king hearing it, was seized with terror ; his body produced 
seres and his flesh rotted off, and after a short while he 
died. Then the ofiicer quickly ordered the intervening 
wall to be pulled down again, when, although several 
days had elapsed, the lamp was still found to be burning 
(rmcxtinguishcd). 

The figure still exists in its perfect state as it was made 
by the sacred art of the god. It stands in a dark chamber ; 
lamps and torches are kept burning therein; but those 
who wish to see the sacred features cannot do so by 
coming into the chamber; they should in the morning 
reflect the sunlight by means of a great mirror on the 
interior of the room; the sacred marks may then be 
seen. Those who behold them find their religious emo- 
tions much increased. Tath&gata obtained complete en- 
lightenment {Samyah sambodhi) on the eighth day of the 
latter half of the Indian month Vai^akha (Fei-she-kie), 
which is with us the eighth day of the third month. But 
the Sthavira school (Shang-tso-pu) say on the fifteenth 
day of the second half of Vai^akha, which corresponds with 
us to the fifteenth day of the third month. Tathagata 
was then thirty years old, or, according to others, thirty- 
five years. 

To the north of the B6dhi tree is a spot where Buddha 
walked up and down. When Tathagata had obtained 
enlightenment, he did not rise from the throne, but re- 
mained perfectly quiet for seven days, lost in contempla- 
tion. Then rising, he walked up and down during seven 
days to the north of the tree ; he walked there east and 
west for a distance of ten paces or so. Miraculous flowers 
sprang up under his foot-traces to the number of eighteen. 
Afterwards this space was covered in by a brick wall 
about three feet high. According to the old belief, these 

^ JuHen thinks a translation should bo adopted that would apply 
equally to a statue or a picture. 
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holy traces thus covered in, indicate the length, or short- 
ness of a man’s life. First of all, having offered up a 
sincere prayer, then count the measurement (or, pace the 
distance and measure) ; according as the person’s life is to 
be long or short, so will the measurement he greater or 
less. 

On the left side of the road, to the north of the place 
where Buddha walked, is a large stone, on the top of 
which, as it stands in a great vihdra, is a figure of Buddha 
with his eyes raised and looking up Here in former times 
Buddha sat for seven days contemplating the B6dhi tree ; 
lie did not remove his gaze from it during this period, 
desiring thereby to indicate his grateful feelings towards 
the tree by so looking at it with fixed eyes. 

Hot far to the west of the B6dhi tree is a large vihdra 
in which is a figure of Buddha made of teou-shih (brass), 
ornamented with rare jewels ; he stands with his face to 
the east. Before it is a blue stone with wonderful marks 
upon it and strangely figured. This is (the place where) 
Buddha sat on a seven-gemmed throne made by ^akra 
DSva-rSja when Brahma-rfija built a hall for him of seven 
precious substances, after he had arrived at complete 
enlightenment. Whilst he thus sat for seven days in 
reflection, the mysterious glory which shone from his 
person lit up the B6dhi tree. From the time of the holy 
one till the present is so long that the gems have changed 
into stone. 

Hot far to the south of the B6dhi tree is a stdpa about 
100 feet high, which was built by A^oka-r&ja. Bodhisr 
attva having bathed in the Hairanjanfl river, proceeded 
towards the Bddhi tree. Then he thought, “ What shall 
I do for a seat ? I will seek for some pure rushes when 
the day breaks.” Then Sakra-rfija (Shi) transformed him- 
self into a grass-cutter, who, with his burden on his back, 
went along the road. Bodhisattva addressing him said, 
“ Can you give me the bundle of grass you are carrying 
on your back ? ” 
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The assumed grass-cutter, hearing the request, offered 
the grass with respect. Bodhisattva iiaving received it, 
went onwards to the tree. 

Not far to the north of this spot is a stiipa. Bodhisattva, 
■when about to obtain enlightenment (the fruit of Buddha), 
saw a flock of blue birds rising up (rohin ?) according 
to the lucky way. Of all the good omens recognised in 
India this is the most so Therefore the Devas of the 
pure abodes (^uddhavdsas accommodated their proceed- 
ings to the customary modes of the world, and caused the 
birds thus to encircle him as spiritually {miraculously) in- 
dicating his holiness. 

To the east of the B6dhi tree, on the left and right of 
the great road, there are two sti^pds {one on each side). 
This is the place where Mara-raja tempted Bodhisattva. 
Bodhisattva, when on the point of enlightenment, was 
tempted by Llfira to become a Chakravarttin (Luu-wang) 
monarch.” On his refusing, he went away heavy and 
sorrowful. On this his daugliters, asking him, went to try 
to entice the B&dhisattva, but by his spiritual power he 
changed their youthful appearance into that of decrepit 
old women. Then leaning together on their sticks they 
went away.’® 

To the north-west of the B6dhi tree in a vihdra is the 
image of Ka^yapa Buddha. It is noted for its miraculous 
and sacred qualities. From time to time it emits a glo- 
rious light. The old records say, that if a man actuated 
by sincere faith walks round it seven times, he obtains the 
power of knowing the place and condition of his {former?) 
births. 

The expression in the text him to be a Chakravarttin, or the 
Beems to be phonetic Julien trans- lot cast by the soothsayers with 
latcs “luh” literally by “deer.” respect to his being a Chakra- 
But the reference is to the blue varttin (Ch’uen-lun-wang). 
birds rising up and circling round The temptation scene is repre- 

Bddhieattva in a fortunate way, vid. sented in all the sculptures. See, 
Trte and Serpent Worship, pi. Iviii. e.g.. Care Temples, by Dr. Burgess, 
fig. 2, first section. The account of pL xx. For an account of the dif- 
tbese signs is to be found .in Wong ferent events named in the text and 
PflJl, and in other legendary lives of a description of the great temple of 
Buddha. Gayft built by a king of Ceylon, see 

To accept the letter inriting Buddha Gagd, by Dr. Raj Mitra. 
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To tlie norbh-wesb of the vihdra of K&^yapa Buddha 
there are two brick chambers, each containing a figure of 
an earth-spirit. Formerly, when Buddha was on the point 
of obtaining enlightenment, Mara came to him, and each 
one (or one) became witness for Buddha, Men afterwards, 
on account of his merit, painted or carved this figure of 
him with all its points of excellence. 

To the north-west of the wall of the JSSdJd tree is a 
stdpa called Yuh-kin-hiang (the safi’ron scent, Kunkuma) ; 
it is about 40 feet high ; it was built by a merchant chief 
(srSshtM) of the country of Tsao-kiu-ch’u (Tsaukuta). 
In bid days there was a merchant-prince of this country 
who worshipped the heavenly spirits and sacrificed to them 
with a view to seek, religious merit. He despised the 
religion of Buddha, and did not believe in the doctrine of 
" deeds and fruits.” After a while, he took with him some 
merchants to engage in commercial -transactions' {to take 
goods for having oi' -not having, i.e.,for exchange). Embark- 
ing in a ship on the southern sea, a tempest arising, they 
lost their way, whilst the tumultuous waves encircled 
them. Then after three years, their provisions being 
gone and their mouths parched with thirst, when there 
was not enough to last the voyagers from morning till 
evening, they employed all their energies with one mind 
in calling on the gods to whom they sacrificed. After all 
their efforts no result followed {their secret desire not 
accomplished), when unexpectedly they saw a great moun- 
tain with steep crags and precipices, and a double sun 
gleaming from far. Then the merchants, congratulating 
themselves, said, “We are fortunate indeed in encounter- 
ing this great mountain; we shall here get some rest and 
refreshment.” The merchant -master said, “It is no 
mountain; it is the Makara fish; the high crags and 
•scarped precipices are but its fins and mane ; the _ double 
suns are its eyes as they shine.” Scarce had he finished 
when the sails of the ship began to draw ; on which the 
merchant-master said to his companions, “ I have heard 
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say that Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva is able fo come to 
the help of those in difficulties and give them rest ; we 
ought then with all faith to call upon that name.” So 
with one accord and voice they paid their adorations 
and called on the name. The high mountains disappeared, 
the two suns were swallowed up, and suddenly they saw a 
Sramana with dignified mien and calm demeanour holding 
his staff, walking through the sky, and coming towards 
them to rescue them from shipwreck, and in consequence 
they were at their own country immediately.^'^ Then 
because their faith was confirmed, and with a view not to 
lose the merit of their condition, they huilt a sMpa and 
prepared their religious offerings, and they covered the 
stilpa from top to bottom with saffron paste. After thus, 
conceiving a heart of faith, those who were like-minded 
resolved to pay their adoration to the sacred traces ; be- 
holding the BSdhi tree, they had no leisure for words about 
returning ; but now, a month having elapsed, as they were 
walking together, they said in conversation, "Moimtains 
and rivers separate us from our native country, and now 
as to the stUpa which we built formerly, whilst we have 
been here, who has watered and swept it ? ” On finishing 
these words and coming to the spot {where this sHpa stands), 
they turned round in token of respect; when suddenly 
they saw a stilpa rise before them, and on advancing to 
look at it, they saw it was exactly like the one they had 
built in their own countiy. Therefore now in India they 
caU it the KuUkuma stfipa. 

At the south-east angle of the wall of the Bodhi tree 
is a stiipa by the side of a Nyagrodha {ni-kcn-liu) tree. 
Beside it there is a vihdra in which is a sitting figure of 
Buddha, This is the spot where the great Brahmad^va 
exhorted Buddha, when he had first acquired enlighten- 
ment, to turn the wheel of the excellent law.^® 

_ Ktcai-ming, pay their adora- rr Can this be the scene repre- 
tions ; the same as kwai-i. Jnlien sented in the Ajanta frescoes ? See 
translates it “placed their lot in Burgess, Otii'e a'emplrj, pL xvi. 
his hands." je Buddha was in doubt whether 
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Within the walla of the B 6 dhi tree at each of the four 
angles is a great st'Apa. Formerly, when Tath^gata re- 
ceived the grass of good omen {Santi), he walked on the 
four sides of the BodJd tree from point to point; then 
the great earth trembled. When he came to the diamond 
throne, then all was quiet and peaceable again. Within 
the walls of the tree the sacred traces are so thick to- 
gether that it would be difl&cult to recite each one par- 
ticularly. 

At the south-west of the Bddhi tree, outside the walls, 
there is a st-Apa ; this is where the old house of the two 
shepherd-girls stood who offered the rice-milk to Buddha. 
By the side of it is another si^pa where the girls boiled 
the rice; by the side of this stUpa Tath^gata received 
the rice. Outside the south gate of the Bddhi tree is a 
great tank about 700 paces round, the water of which is 
clear and pure as a mirror. Nagas and fishes dwell 
there. This was the pond which was dug by the BrS,h- 
mans, who were uterine brothers, at the command of 
Mah^^vara (Ta-thseu-thsai). 

Still to the south there is a tank; formerly, when 
Tathfigata had just acquired perfect enlightenment, he 
wished to bathe; then Sakra (Shi), king of D^vas, for 
Buddha’s sake, caused a pond to appear as a phantom. 

On the west is a great stone where Buddha washed his 
robes, and then wished to dr)*- them ; on this, Sakra, king 
of D^vas, brought this rock from the great Snowy Moun- 
tains. By the side of this is a stUpa ; this is where 
Tathfigata put on (?) the old garments offered him. Still 
to the south in a Avood is a stUpa; this is where the poor old 
woman gave the old garments which Tathfigata accepted, 

any were fit to hear him preach, fully opened ; thus it is with men s 
On this, Brahma (Fan), the lord of some are not yet fit to be taught, 
the “Saha world” (MdhabrahihSSa- others are being made fit, whilst 
hfimpati), came and exhorted him to some are ready to receive the saving 
“turn the wheel,” for, he said, “as doctrine.” See the account in the 
on the surface of a pond there are thung-hu-mo-ho-li SHira. See also 
white and blue lotus flowers, some Fo-sko, varga 14, v. 1183. 
only in bud, some opening, others 
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To the east of the pond which ^akra caused to appear, 
in the midst of a wood, is the lake of the Naga king 
Muchilinda (Mu-chi-lin-t’o), The water of this lake is 
of a dark blue colour, its taste is sweet and pleasant; on 
the west hank is a small vihdra in which is a figure of 
Buddha. Formerly, when Tathagata first acquired com- 
plete enlightenment, he sat on this spot in perfect compo- 
sure and for seven days dwelt in ecstatic contemplation. 
Tlien this Muchilinda Ntiga-raja kept guard over Tatha- 
gata; with his folds seven times round the body of 
Buddha, he caused many heads to appear, which over- 
shadowed him as a parasol ; therefore to the east of tins 
lake is the dwelling of the Mga. ^ _ 

To the east of the tank of Muchilinda in a viMra 
standing in a wood is a figure of Buddha, which represents 
him as thin and withered away. 

At the side of this is the place where Buddha walked 
up and down, about 70 paces or so long, and on each side 
of it is a Pippala tree. 

Botli in old times and now, among the better classes 
and the poor, those who suffer from disease are accus- 
tomed to anoint the figure with scented earth, on which 
they get cured in many cases. This is the place where 
Bodhisativa endured his penance. Here it was Tatha- 
gata subdued the heretics and received the request of 
Mara, and then entered on his six years’ fast, eating a 
grain’ of millet and of wheat each day; his body then 
became thin and withered and his face maiTed. The 
place where he walked up and down is where he took 
the branch of the tree {as U left the river) after his 

fast. , 

By the side of the Pippala tree which denoted the 
place of Buddha’s fast is a stUpa; this is where Ajiiata- 
Kaundinya and the rest, to the number of five, resided. 
When first the prince left his home, he wandered through 
the mountains and plains; he rested in forests and by 
Avells of water. Then Suddhodana-raja ordered five men to 
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foUow him and wait on his Pe^/on. The prince having 

entered on his penance, then ^ 

rest gave themselves also to a diligent practice of the 

"To the south-west of this spot there is a 

is where Bodhisattva entered the 

bathe. By the side of the river, not far off, is the place 

where B&dhisattva received the nce-milk. 

By the side of this is o-sidpa, where 
(Jw^eholder) offered him the 

was seated with his legs crossed beneath a tree lost in 
contemplation, experiencing in silence ^he joys of eman- 
cipation. After seven days he aronsed himself ^romh 
ecstasy. Then two merchant-princes L 

side of the wood were addressed by the Deva of Pl^® 
thus; “ The prince-royal of the 6akya family dwells in thm 
wood, having just reached the fruit of a Buddha. His 
mind fixed in contemplation, he has for forty-nine days 
eaten nothing. By offering him whatsoever you have (as 
food) you will reap great and excellent profit. 

Then the two merchants ottered some wheatflonr and 
honey trom their traveUing store. The World-honoured 
accepted and received it. , . , d rpu.-o 

By the side of the merchant- offering place is a stdpa, Ihis 
is the spot where the four Dfiva-rajas presented {Mddha) 
with a i)dtra. The merchant-princes having made their 
offering of wheat-flour and honey, the Lord_ thought 
with himself in what vessel he should receive it J-iien 
the four D^va-rfijas coming from the four quarters each 
brought a golden dish and offered it. The Lord sat silently 
and accepted not the offerings, on the ground that sue a 
costly dish became not the character of a hermit, ihe 
four kings casting away the golden dishes, offered silver 
ones; afterwards they offered vessels of crystal (po-c/ti-}, 
lapis-lazuli cornelian (ma-nao), am^r. 

ruby (cMn dm), and so on. The Lord of the World would 
accept neither of them. The four kings then returned to 
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their palaces and brought as an offering stone pdiras, of 
a deep blue colour and translucent. Again presenting 
these, the Lord, to avoid accepting one and rejecting the 
others, forthwith joined them all in one and accepted them 
thus. Putting them one within the other, he made one 
vessel of the four. Therefore may be seen the four 
borders on the outside of the rim (of the dish). 

Not far from this spot is a st 4 pa. This is the place 
where Tathfigata preached the law for the sake of his 
mother. When TathUgata had acquired complete en- 
lightenment, he was termed “the teacher of gods and 
of men." His mother, Mayh, then came down from 
heaven to this place. The Lord of the World preached 
to her according to the occasion, for her profit and 
pleasure. 

_ Beside this spot is a dry pool, on the border of which 
is a sMpa. ^ This is where in former days Tathfigata dis- 
played various spiritual changes to convert those who 
were capable of it. 


By the side of this spot is a sMpa. Here Tathfigata 
converted Uravilvfi-Kfi^yapa (Yeu-leu-pin-lo-lda-she- 
po) with his two brothers and a thousand of their foUowers. 
Tathagata, for the purpose of following out his office as 
Illustrious guide," according to his opportunity (or in a 
suitable way), caused him (i.c., Kfi^yapa) to submit to his 
teachmg. On this occasion, when 500 followers of Hravilvfi- 
Ka^yapa had requested to receive the instruction of 
Buddha, then Kfilyapa said, “ I too with you wiU give up 
the way of error.” On this, going together, they came to 
the place where Buddha was. Tathfigata, addressing them, 
said, ' Lay aside your leather garments and give up your 
fire-sacrificmg vessels.” Then the disciples, in obedience 
to the command, cast into the Hairanjanfi river their 
articles of worship (service or wse). When Nadl-Kfi^yapa 
(Nai-ti-kia-she-po) saw these vessels foUowingthe current 
^ the river, he came with his foUowers to visit his brother. 
Havmg seen his conduct and changed behaviour, he also 
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took the yellow robes. Gay§,-Ka^yapa also, with two 
hundred followers, hearing of his brother’s change of 
religion, came to the place where Buddha was, and prayed 
to be allowed to practise a life of purity. 

To the north-west of the spot where the Ka^yapa 
brothers were converted is a stupa. This is the place 
where Tathagata overcame the fiery Mga to which 
Kddyapa sacrificed. Tath§,gata, when about to convert 
these men, first subdued the object of their worship, and 
rested in the house of the fiery N^ga of the Brahmacharins, 
After the middle of the night the Ifaga vomited forth fire 
and smoke. Buddha having entered Samadhi, likewise 
raised the brilliancy of fire, and the house-ceU seemed to 
be filled with fiery flames. The Brahmacharins, fearing 
that the fire was destroying Buddha, all ran together to 
the spot with piteous cries, commiserating his fate. On 
this Uravilv^-K^yapa addressed his followers and said, 
“ As I now gather {see), this is not a fire, but the ^ramana 
subduing the fiery N&ga.” TathS,gata having got the fiery 
dragon firmly fixed in his alms-bowl, on the morrow came 
forth holding it in his hand, and showed it to the disciples 
of the unbelievers. By the side of this monument is a 
st'upa, where 500 Praty^ka Buddhas at the same time 
entered Nirvdna. 

To the south of the tank of Muchilinda Naga is a stdpa. 
This indicates the spot where Kaiyapa went to save 
Buddha during an inundation. The K^yapa brothers 
stni opposing the divine method,™ all who lived far off or 
near reverenced their virtue, and submitted themselves to 
their teaching. The Lord of the World, in his character as 
guide of those in error, being very intent on their conver- 
sion, raised and spread abroad the thick clouds and caused 
the torrents to fall. The fierce waves surrounded the 
place where Buddha dwelt; but he alone was free from 
the flood. At this time Ka^yapa, seeing the clouds and 

™ I.e., the methods Buddha had used for their conversion. 
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rain, calling liis disciples, said, “ The place where the 
Shaman dwells must bo engulfed in the tide !’’ 

Embarking in a boat to go to his deliverance, he saw 
the Lord of the World walking on the water as on land ; 
and as he advanced down the stream, the waters divided 
and left the ground visible. Kd^yapa having seen {the 
miracle), his heart was subdued, and he returned.^ 

Outside the eastern gate of the wall of the Buiihi tree, 

2 or 3 li distant, there is the house of the blind Nfiga 
This Naga, by the accumulated eflect of his deeds during 
former existences, was born blind, ns a punishment, in his 
present birth. Tathugata going on from Mount Pnlgbodhi, 
desired to reach the Bddhi ticc. As he passed this abode, 
the eyes of the Nuga were suddenly opened, and he saw 
Ilodhisattva going on to the tree of intelligence {Budhx). 
Then addressing BOdhisattva, he said, “O virtuous master! 
erelong you will become perfectly enlightened ! I^Iy eyes 
indeed have long remained in darkness ; but wlica a 
Buddha appears in the world, then I have my sight re- 
stored. During the Bhadra-kalpa, when the three past 
Buddhas appeared in the world, then I obtained light 
and saw {for a mhile)-, and now when thou, 0 virtuous 
one ! didst approach this spot, my eyes suddenly opened ; 
therefore I know that you shall become a Buddha.” 

By the side of the eastern gate of the wall of the BSdhi 
tree is a slfipa. This is where Mfira-ruja tried to frighten 
Bodhisaltvn. When first Mara-rfijn knew that Bodhis- 
attva was about to obtain perfect enlightenment, having 
failed to confuse him by his enticements or to terrify him 
by his arts, he summoned his host of spirits and arranged 
his demon army, and arrayed his soldiers, armed with their 
weapons, as if to destroy the BOdhisattva. On this the 
winds arose and the rains descended, the thunders rolled 
in space and the lightning gleamed, as it lit up the 
darkness ; flames of fire and clouds of smoke burst forth ; 

See Tree and &jyent TTorjAip, pi. xxxi. fig. 2. 
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sand and hailstones fell like lances, and were as arrows 
flying from the how. Whereupon the Bodhisattva entered 
the samddhi of ” great love,” and changed the weapons of 
the host to lotus flowers. Mflra’s army, smitten by fear, 
retreated fast and disappeared. 

Not far from this are two sMpas built by Sakra, king of 
Devas, and by Brahma-rSja. 

Outside the northern gate of the wall of the BddM tree 
is the Mahabodhi sanghdrdma. It was built by a former 
king of Siinhala {Geylon.) This edifice has six halls, with 
towers of observation (temple towers) of three storeys ; it 
is surrounded by a wall of defence thirty or forty feet high. 
The utmost skill of the artist has been employed; the 
ornamentation is in the richest colours (red ami Hue), The 
statue of Buddha is cast of gold and silver, decorated with 
gems and precious stones. The stilpas are high and large 
in proportion, and beautifully ornamented ; they contain 
relics of Buddha. The bone relics are as great as the 
fingers of the hand, shining and smooth, of a pure white 
colour and translucent. The flesh relics are like the great 
true pearl, of a bluish-red tint. Every year on the day of 
the full moon of (the month when) Tathiigata displayed great 
spiritual changes, they take these relics out for public 
exhibition.®^ On these occasions sometimes a bright light 
is diffused, sometimes it rains flowers. The priests of this 
convent are more than looo men; they study the Great 
Vehicle and belong to the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) school. 
They carefully observe the Dharma Vinaya, and their 
conduct is pure and correct. 

In old days there was a king of Ceylon, which is a 
country of the southern sea, who was truthful and a 
believer in the law of Buddha. It happened that his 
brother, who had become a disciple of Buddha (a houseless 
one), thinking on the holy traces of Buddha, went forth 
to wander through India. At all the convents he visited. 

In India, the thirtieth day of the twelfth month; in China, the 
fifteenth day of the firat month. 
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he was treated with disdain as a foreigner (a frontier 
countryman). On this he returned to his own country. 
The king in person went out to a distance to meet him, 
hut the Sramana was so affected that he could not speak. 
The king said, " What has so afflicted you as to cause this 
excessive grief ? ” The Sramana replied, “ I, relying on 
the dignity of your Majesty’s kingdom, went forth to 
visit the world, and to find my way through distant 
regions and strange cities. Tor many years all my 
travels, during heat and cold, have been attended with 
outrage, and my words have been met with insults and 
sarcasm. Having endured these afflictions, how can I be 
light-hearted ? ” 

The king said, " If these things are so, what is to be 
done ? ” 

He replied, " In truth, I wish your Majesty in the field 
of merit would undertake to build convents throughout 
all India. You would thus signalise the holy traces, 
and gain for yourself a great name; you woifid show 
your gratitude for the advantage derived from your pre- 
decessors, and hand down the merit thereof to your suc- 
cessors,” 

He replied, “ This is an excellent plan ; how have I but 
just heard of it ? ” 

Then he gave in tribute to the king of India all the 
jewels of his country. The king having received them 
as tribute, from a principle of duty and affection to his 
distant ally, he sent messengers to say, “ What can I now 
do in return for the decree ? ” 

The minister said,^ "The king of Simhala salutes the 
king of India (MahS, ^ri rfija). The reputation of the Maha- 
x&ja has spread far and wide, and your benefits have 
reached to distant regions. The Sramanas of this 
inferior country desire to obey your instructions and 
to accept your transforming influences. Havin" wan- 
dered through your superior country in visiting the 
sacred traces, I called at various convents and found 
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great difficulty in getting entertainment, and so, fatigued 
and very much worn by affronts, I returned home. I have 
therefore formed a plan for the benefit of future travel- 
lers; I desire to build in all the Indies a convent for 
the entertainment of such strangers, who may have a 
place of rest between their journey there and back. Thus 
the two countries will be bound together and travellers be 
refreshed.” 

The king said, “ I permit your royal master to take (for 
this ^rjpose) one of the places in which TathSgata has left 
the traces of his holy teaching.” 

On this the messenger returned home, having taken 
leave of the king, and gave an account of his interview. 
The ministers received him with distinction and assembled 
the ^ramfinas and deliberated as to the foundation of a 
convent. The ^ramanas said, “The (Bddhi) tree is the 
place where aU the past Buddhas have obtained the holy 
fruit and where the future ones will obtain it. There is 
no better place than this for carrying out the project.” 

Then, sending all the jewels of the country,' they built 
this convent to entertain priests of this country (C&ylon), 
and he caused to be engraved this proclamation on copper, 
“ To help all without distinction is the highest teaching 
of all the Buddhas ; to exercise mercy as occasion offers is 
the illustrious doctrine of former saints. And now I, 
unworthy descendant in the royal line, have undertaken 
to found this sanghdrdma, to enclose the sacred traces, 
and to hand down their renown to future ages, and to 
spread their benefits among the people. The priests of 
my country will thus obtain independence, and be treated 
as members of the fraternity of this country. Let this 
privilege be handed down from generation to generation 
without interruption.” 

Bor this cause this convent entertains many priests of 
Ceylon. To the south of the BddU tree 10 li or so, the 
sacred traces are so numerous that they cannot be each 
named. Every year when the Bhikshus break up their 
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yearly rest of the rains, religious persons come here from' 
every quarter in thousands and myriads, and during seven 
days and nights they scatter flowers, burn incense, and 
sound music as they wander through the district and 
pay their worship and present their ofierings. The priests 
of India, according to the holy instruction of Buddha, on 
the first day of the first half of the month Sravana enters 
on Wass. With us this is the sixteenth day of the fifth 
month ; they give up their retreat on the fifteenth day of 
the second half of the month Ahayvja, which is with us 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month. 

In India the names of the months depend on the stars, 
and from ancient days till now there has been no change 
in this. But as the different schools have translated the 
accounts according to the dialects of the countries without 
distinguishing one from the other, mistakes have arisen, 
and as a consequence contradictions are apparent in the 
division of the seasons. Hence it is in some places they 
enter on Wass on the sixteentli day of the fourth month, 
and break up on the fifteenth day of the seventh month. 


Note i, p. 102. 

The pilgrim’s route from Ptltna to Gayii is difficult to settle. I 
think ^ve must omit the passage on p. 102, 1. 5, “going. about 200 
li,” and consider the “ old sanghdrdvia ” as bein^ perhaps 10 li be- 
yond the south-west angle of the city. This 10 li, together with the 
two distances of 100 li + 90 li to the “cloud^stone mountain,” will 
thus make up 200 li (put down by mistake), and correspond with 
the 6 or 7 yojanas in Hwui-lih from Patna to the Ti-lo-chi-kia con- 
vent. This last place I should identify with the Barabar Hills ; but 
we must place the Tiladaka convent at Tilara. Hiuen Tsiang did 
not actually visit the spots named between the Barabar Hills and 
Qayfi. (see Ferguson’s remarks, J. R. A. S., vol. vi. part 2). 

Note 2, p. 118. 

With reference to the translation on p. 118, where the Chinese 
symbols ’O-mo-lo-hia-ko have been rendered the “Amalaka fruit,” as 
though this were the surmounting ornament of the great vihdra at 


The district of the penance of Buddha. 
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Buddha Gaya, it is to he noticed that in the Chinese text these 
symbols are explained as being equivalent to “precious pitcher or 
vase” (peso p’ing). This phrase is frequently explained as “ the sweet- 
dew dish or vase,” or, “the immortal dish.” M. Julien, in his note 
on the passage in question, restores the phonetic symbols, in defer- 
ence to the Chinese explanation, to AmalakarJca, that is, “pure 
dish or vase” But the right restoration is doubtless Aviara Karka, 
“ the immortal dish or vase,” for, as before stated, “ sweet-dew ” is 
always rendered by “immortal” or “immortality,” This “sweet- 
dew dish or vessel” is represented in Chinese drawings as an oval 
bottle with a long narrow neck (see the illustration in the Liturgy 
of Avalokite^vara, “ possessed of a thousand hands and a thousand 
eyes ”). This explains the statement of Dr. Burgess (AjanM Caves, 
xvii. § iv.) : “ Avalokitesvara holds the palm of his riglit hand 
forward and has a bottle W’ith oval body and narrow neck in his 
left.” Tliis is the Aviara Karka. In the illustration of the pavement 
slab of the great temple of GayH (i.e., the vihdra under present 
notice) given in the first volume of the Archwological Survey of India, 
pl. vi. (following p. 8), there is the figure of a devotee praying in 
front of a stdpa, Avhich is crowned with flags and a bottle or va.se, 
doubtless the same as the Amara Karka. This illustrates the inscrip- 
tion found at Buddha Qayd and translated by Sir Charles Wilkins, 
in which the building of the temple is attributed to Amara Kosha ; 
one of the nine gems of the court of King VikramSditya. General 
Cunningham, then, is probably correct in saying that this great 
temple of Buddha Gayfi was built between the time of Fa-hian 
and Hiuen Tsiang. The crowning member or stone of a temple 
spire is called Amalaiild, or “ pure stone.” 


END OF BOOK VIH. 
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The Second Part of the Country MagaSha^ 

To the east of the B8dhi tree, crossing the NairanjanS. 
(M-len-shan-na) river, in the middle of a^voodjis s.st'dpa. 
To the north of this is a pool. This is the spot where a 
perfume elephant (Gandhahasti) ^ waited on his mother. 
Formerly when Tathfigata was practising discipline as a 
B6dhisattva, he was born as the offspring of a <pcrfwme- 
elejpjiant, and lived in the mountains of the north. Wan- 
dering forth, he came to the border of this pool. His 
mother being blind, he gathered for her the sweet lotus 
roots, and drew pure water for her use, and cherished her 
with devotion and filial care. At this time there was a 
man who had changed his home,® who wandered here and 
there in the wood without knowing his way, and in his 
distress raised piteous cries. The elephant-cub heard him 
and pitied him ; leading him on, he showed him -his way 
to the road. The man having got back, forthwith went 
to the king and said, “ I know of a wood ® in which a 
pcrfuTne-elephant lives and roams. It is a very valuable 
animal. You had better go and take it.” 

The king, assenting to Ids words, went with his soldiers 
to capture it, the man leading the way. Then pointing 

1 See ante, vol. i. p. 5, note 25. ^ ^he mins of the stUpa and the 

Consult also Monier Williams, iSoiwc. lower portion of the shaft of the 
Diet., sub voo. Gandhadvipa. pillar raised on the spot where the 

- Tui i shuh seems to imply that young elephant was taheu still exist 
he had changed his place of abode, at Bakror, on the eastern bank of 
and so was at a loss to find his way the Bil&jan river, about one mile to 
about ; or it may simply mean, “In the south-east of Buddha GayS 
the lapse of time it happened that,” (Cunningham, Anc, Geog., p. 459). 
&o. So Julieu translates it. 
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to the elephant to show it to tlie king, immediately both 
his arms fell off as if cut by a sword. The king, though 
he saw this miracle, yet captured the elephant-cub, and 
bound it with cords, and returned to his palace. The 
young elephant having been bound (in order to tame it), 
for a long time would neither eat nor drink. The stable- 
keeper stated the matter to the king, who, on his part, 
came to see for himself, and asking the elephant the 
reason.^ “ Lo ! ” he answered and said, “ my mother is 
blind, and now for days together is without food or 
drink, and here I am bound in a dreary dungeon. How 
can I take my food with relish I ” The king, pitying his 
feelings and resolution, therefore ordered him to be set 
free. 

By the side of this (pool) is a stiSpa, before which is 
built a stone pillar. In this place the Buddha Ka^yapa 
(Eaa-she-po) long ago sat in meditation. By its side are 
traces where the four past Buddhas sat down and walked. 

To the east of this spot, crossing the Mo- ho® (Mahi) 
river, we come to a great forest in which is a stone pillar. 
This is the place where a heretic entered a condition of 
ecstasy and made a wicked vow. In old days there was 
a heretic called Udra-Eamaputtra (TJ-teou-lan-tseu). 
In mind he soared above the vapoury clouds, whilst he 
left his body among the wilds and marshes. Here in this 
sacred forest, restraining his spirit, he left his traces.” 
Having acquired the five supernatural faculties,'^ he reached 
the highest condition of Dhydna, and the king of Magadha 
greatly respected him. Each day at noon he invited him 
to his palace to eat. Udra-Eamaputtra, mounting through 
space, walking in the air, came and went without hin- 
drance. 

^ In a fond way, as we speak to the text. The expression, “ re- 
dumb creatures. straming his spirit ” means that 

® The Mohana Nadi river, when he confined his spirit within 

Uora-Ilamaputtra was one of the his body he left here bo^ly traces, 
teachers to whom Eodhisattva went ^ PaficMhhijnds ; see ChUders, 

before his penance (jPo-sAo-Ainj^-tsan- EaK JDict., sub voc. Abhiiind; Bur- 
hing, varga 12) ; but it is uncertain nonf, Introd., p., 263 ; Lolut, pp, 820 
whether he is the one referred to in ff. 
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The king of Magadha, expecting the moment of his 
arrival, kept watch for him, and, on his coming, respect- 
fully placed for him his seat. The king being about to 
go forth on a tour, wished to put this affair in . charge of 
some one during his absence, but he found no one in his 
inner palace whom he could select, capable of under- 
taking his commands.® But (amongst his attendants) 
there was a little pet girl of modest appearance and 
well-mannered, so that in the whole palace none of his 
followers (wiss folk) was able to excel her.® The 
king of Magadha summoned this one, and said to her, 
“I am going some distance on a tour of observation, 
and I desire to put you in chatge of an important 
business; you must, on your part, give all your mind 
to do thoroughly as I direct in the matter. It relates 
to that celebrated Rlshi TJdra-Mmaputtra, whom I have 
for a long time treated with reverence and respect. Now 
when he comes here at the appointed time to dine, do 
you pay him the same attention that I do.” Having left 
these instructions, the king forthwith gave notice of his 
absence (non-attendance) 

The little girl, accor^ng to her instructions, waited in 
expectation as usual. The great Rishi having come, she 
received him, and placed a seat for him. Udra-Eama- 
puttra having touched the young female, felt within him 
the impure risings of earthly passion (of the world of 
desire), and so he lost his spiritual capabilities. Having 
finished his meal, he spoke of going, but he was unable 
to rise in the air. Then feeling ashamed, he prevaricated, 
and addressing the maiden said, “ I am able, as the result 
of the discipline I practise, to enter Samddhi, and then, 
my mind at rest, I can ascend into the air, and come 
and go without a moment’s delay. I have heard long 
ago, however, that the people of the country desire to see 
me. In agreement with the rule of the olden time, our 

* Tbst is. Bone of the fenudes of * Conld take her place of prc- 
the palace. cedence. 
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utmost aim should be to benefit all that lives. How 
shall I regard only my own benefit and forget to benefit 
others ? I desire, therefore, on this occasion, to go 
through the gate and walk on the ground, to bring 
happiness and profit to all those who see me going.” 

The royal maiden hearing this, straightway spread the 
news far and wide. Then the people began -with all 
their hearts to water and sweep the roads, and thousands 
upon thousands awaited to see him come. Udra-Eama- 
puttra, stepping from the royal palace, proceeded on foot 
to that religious forest. Then sitting down in silence, 
he entered Samddhi. Then his mind, quickly escaping 
outside, was yet limited within the boundaries of the 
forest^o And now (as it wandered through the woods) 
the birds began to scream and flutter about, and as it 
approached the pond, the fishes began to jump and 
splash, till at last his feelings being wrought up, and 
his^ mind becoming confused, he lost his spiritual capa- 
bilities. ( 3 -iving up his attempt at ecstasy,ii he was 
filled with anger and resentment, and he made this 
wicked vow “May I hereafter be born as a fierce and 
wicked beast, with the body of a fox and the wings of 
a bird, that I may seize and devour living creatures. 
May my body be 3000 li long, and the outspread of my 
wings each way 1500 H; then rushing into the forest, I 
will devour the birds, and entering the rivers, I will eat 
the fish.” 

When he had made this vow his. heart grew gradually 
at rest, and by earnest endeavours he resumed his former 
state of ecstasy. Hot long after this he died, and was 
born in the first of the Bhuvfini heavens, ^here his years 


® That is, although his spirit was 
able to leave his body, yet, owing to 
his evil thoughts, it was unable to 
rise as before “ above the vapoury 
clouds.” 

This seems to show that al 
thoxigh his spirit quickly passed 
“outside,” it was unable to odAain 


complete independence of his 
body. 

That is, in the highest of the 
Arupa heavens. This heaven is 
nailed in Chinese fi-seang-fi-Ji-siang- 
tin, i.e., the heaven where there is 
neither thought (consciousness) nor 
an absence of thought j in Pali. 
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•would be 8o,cxx) kalpae. Tathagata left this record of 
him : " The years of his life in that heaven being ended, 
then he will reap the fruit of his old vow and possess this 
ignoble body. From the streams of the evil ways of birth 
he may not yet expect to emerge.” “ 

To the east of Mahi river we enter a great wild forest, 
and going lOO li or so, we come to the Ki’u-ki'u-cha- 
po-to-shan (Kukkutapddagiri, the Cock’s-foot Mountain), 
It is also called Kiu-liu-po-to-shan (Gurupadah giri’^). 
The sides of this mountain are high and rugged, the 
valleys and gorges are impenetrable. Tumultuous torrents 
rush down its sides, thick forests envelope the valleys, 
whilst tangled shrubs grow along its cavernous heights. 
Soaring upwards into the air are three sharp peaks ; their 
tops are surrounded by the vapours of heaven, and their 
shapes lost in the clouds. Behind these hills the vener- 
able Mahfi-Ka^yapa dwells wrapped in a condition of 
Nirvdi^a. People do not dare to utter his name, and 
therefore they speak of the " Guru-paduh ” {the venerable 
teacher. Maha-Kfisyapa was a 5§ravaka and a disciple {or 

" Nevas.'itirirmAsaSiria ” (bco Childcrp, 3 li to the eouth of Gayii, probably a 
Pdli Diet, sub voc. From the history mistake for 3 yejanai to the cast 
given in the Fo-iho-king, it would (sco Pa-hian, Beal’s ed., cap. xxxiii. 
seem that this reSnementof language n. I). It has been identified by 
ns to the character of the highest Cunningham with the village of Kur- 
heaven is due to Udra-Ilfimnputtrn. kibUr (vid. Arch. Survci/, vol. i. pp. 

” That is, although he is now in 14-16 ; vol. xv. p. 4 ; and Anc. Gcog. 
the highest heaven of substance /nd., p. 460). This fiiif of the cock’s 
(hhuva), where his life will last foot must not be confused with the 
So, 000 great kalpas (an incalculable iranghdrdma of the cock-yardm near 
period), yet he is not saved from Fatna. There is no evidence that 
future miseiy. This exhibits tho there was a hill near this last esta- 
character of Buddha’s conception of blishmcnt, and it is nowhere called 
Ntrrdna, that it is a condition free the Kukkutn - pdda vihfim. The 
from any possibility of a return to quotation made by Julien (vol. ii. 
mundone or other bodily form of 428 n.) refers to the hill near Gnya ; 
existence. so also does the note of Bumouf, 

That is, the Mountain of the Introd., p. 366. See also Schiefner’s 
Yenerable Master, i,e., KSsyapa. Zebensieichreibung Q/lkyamvni’s, p. 
P&dn is here added as a token of 378"; Jnd. Ant., vol. xii. p. 327. 
respect, as in Deva-pjdah, Kumfi* This is a diflicult passage, but 
rila-p4dllh,&o. It seems to have been the sense is evident. Kfisyapa dwells 
called the Cook’s-foot from its shape, in the mountain awaiting the arrival 
the three peaks or spurs resembling of Maitreya ; he cannot therefore 
thefootof the cock. Fa-hian places it have passed into complete 
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a Sr^vaka disciple) perfectly possessed of the six super- 
natural faculties and the eight enfranchisements {ashtav, 
mmd'kshas)y^ Tath§,gata, his work of conversion being 
done, and just on the point of attaining Nirvdna, ad- 
dressed K^syapa and said, "Through many^® kalpas I 
have undergone {diligently home) painful penances for the 
sake of all that lives, seeking the highest form of religion. 
What I have all along prayed for {desired) I have now 
obtained to the fuU. ISTow, as I am desirous to die {enter 
MaMnimdnd), I lay on you the charge of the Bharma 
Pitaka. Keep and disseminate (this doctrine) without loss 
or diminution. The golden-tissued Kaslidya robe given 
me by my foster-mother {mothers sistery^ I bid you keep 
and deliver to Maitr^ya (T’se-ohi) when he has com- 
pleted the condition of Buddha,®® Ail those who engage 
in the profession of my bequeathed law, whether they be 
Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, Up§,saka3, or UpSsikas, must first 
{i.e,, he/ore this he accomplished) cross over and escape the 
stream of transmigration.” 

Kfisyapa having received this commission to undertake 
to preserve the true law, summoned an assembly®^ {council 
or convocation). This done, he continued twenty years {in 
charge of the order), and then, in disgust at the imperma- 

In fact, the subsequent narrative ugge Childers, if. s., s.v.FimofcJo; 
shows that he will only reach that Bumouf, Lotus, pp. 347, 824 f. and 
condition when MaitrSya comes. I ante, vol. i. p. 149, n. 90. 
take the expression chung tste mih 1® MahaprajSpatl. 
to denote the indefinite character of The word means “waste” or 

his present condition, which cannot “ distant;” as we might say, through 
be called i^’irrdTui, but is a middle “a waste of ages," or “dreary 
state of existence. Pdda, as stated ages.” 

above, is an . honorary affix ; the This passage is translated by 
expression H-Aeott refers to the inner Julien thus: “Which Maitreya 
recesses of the mountain. Julien after he became Buddha left, that 
translates the passage thus; “In it might be transmitted to you.” 
the sequence of time the great KSs- But this cannot be correct. Mai- 
yapa dwelt in this mountain, and treya has not become Buddha. I 
there entered Nirv&na. Men dare translate it, " I deliver to you to 
not call him by his name, and 80 they keep, awaiting the time when Mai- 
say “ the foot of the venerable.” treya shall become perfect Buddha.” 

Shadahhijnds. See Childers, ^ This is the usual phrase used 
Pali Diet., B. V. AhhinM, and ante, for “calling a convocation," 
vol, i. p. 104, n. 73. 
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nonce of the world, and desiring to die, he went towards 
Cock’s-foot Mountain. Ascending the north side of the 
mountain, he proceeded along the winding path, and came 
to the south-west ridge. Here the crags and precipices 
prevented him going on. Forcing his way through the 
tangled brushwood, he struck the rock with his staff, and 
thus opened a way. He then passed on, having divided 
the rock, and ascended till he was again stopped by the 
rocks interlacing one another. He again opened a 
passage through, and came out on the mountain peak on 
the fiorth-east side. Then having emerged from the de- 
files, he proceeded to the middle point of the three peaks. 
There he took the KashAija garment (cMvara) of Buddha, 
and as he stood he expressed an ardent vow. On this 
the three peaks covered him over ; this is the reason why 
now these three rise up into the air. In future ages, 
when Maitreya shall have come and declared the three- 
fold law,"- finding the countless persons opposed to him 
by pride, he vdll lead them to this mountain, and coming 
to the place where KfiSyapa is, in a moment (the snapping 
of the finger) MaitrSya will cause it to open of itself, and 
all those.people, having seen KuSyapa, will only he more 
proud and obstinate. Then Ka^yapa, delivering the robe, 
and having paid profound reverence, will ascend into the 
air and exhibit all sorts of spiritual changes, emitting fire 
and vapour from his body Then he will enter Nirvdna. 
At this time the people, witnessing these miracles, will 
dismiss their pride, and opening their minds, will obtain 
the fruit {of holiness). Now, therefore, on the top of the 
mountain is a stiipa, built. On quiet evenings those look- 
ing. from a distance .see sometimes a bright light as it 
were of a torch ; but if they ascend the mountain there is 
nothing to be observed.® 

— The thrice-repeated law ; see tain, which stands three miles north- 
on tc, p. 47, n. lo. north-east of the town of Kurkihar. 

^ The three - peaked mountain There is still a square basement 
here referred to has been identified surrounded by quantities of bricks 
by General Cunningham with the on the highest or middlnpeak of the 
three peaks of the Murali moun- three. Arch. Survey, vol. xv. p. $• 
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Going to the north-east of the Cock’s-foot Mountain 
about loo h, xve come to the mountain called Buddha- 
vana (Fo-to-fa-na), with its peaks and cliffs lofty and 
precipitous. Among its steep mountain cliffs is a stone 
chamber where Buddha once descending stayed • by its 
side is a large stone where gakra (Shih), king of Dgvas, 
Bra,hma-raja (Fan-wang) pounded some ox-head 
[(} 6 §irsMY^ sandal-wood, and anointed TathSgata with the 
same. The scent {of this) is still to be perceived on the 
stone Here also five hundred Arhats secretly dwells in 
a spiritual manner, and here those who are influenced by 
religious desire to meet with them sometimes see them 
on one occasion under the form of Samangras just enter- 
ing the village to beg food, at other times as withdrawing 
(to their ^ cells), on some occasions manifesting traces of 
their spiritual power in ways difficult to describe in 
detail. 

Going about 30 li to the east, amongst wild valleys of 
the Buddhavana (Fo-to-fa-na) mountain, we come to the 
wood called Yashtivana (Ye-sse-chi ).26 The bamboos 
that grow here are large; they cover the hill and extend 
through the valley. In former days there was a Brahman 
who hearing that the body of Sakya Buddha (Shih-kia-fo) 
was sixteen feet in height, was perplexed with doubt and 
would not credit it. Then taking a bamboo sixteen feet 
long, he desired to measure the height of Buddha; the 
body constantly overtopped the bamboo and exceeded the 
sixteen feet. So going on increasing, he could not find 
the right measurement. He then threw the bamboo on 


^ “ In Pali called gosisam, among 
the Tibetans gorshi-sha, and among 
the Mongols gurskosha. It is ap- 
parently applied to sandal-wood 
having the odour of the cow’s head ” 
(Burnouf, Introd., p. 557). But per- 
haps its name is derived from its 


circle. Compare the description of 
the bull that carried off Europa — 
VOL. II. 


KWcXw 5 apyvtpios g^aroifidp/xatpe ue- 
Tujw Abstract of Four lectures, p. 
158. For the circle on the forehead, 
see the figures “from the oldest 
pamting in Cave X. at Ajant4’' 
{Bu^ess, plates viii. ix. x., Feport 
on the Paintings at Ajantd). 

I do not find in the text that 
thpi, entered Nirvdna here. 

“The forest of the staff.” 
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the ground and departed; but because of this it stood 
upright and took root. 

In the midst of this -wood is a slilpa which was built 
by A^oka-raja. Here Tathiigata displayed for seven 
days great spiritual wonders (miracles) for the sake of 
the Devas, and preached the mysterious and excellent 
law. 

In the forest of the staff (Yashtivana) not long since 
there was an Upilsaka named Jayasfina (She-ye-si-na), 
a Kshattriya of Western India, He was exceedingly 
simple-minded and moderate. He amused himself amid 
the forests and hills, dwelling in a sort of fairyland, 
whilst his mind wandered amid the limits of truth (true 
limits). He had deeply studied the mysteries both of 
orthodox and other treatises (inside and outside loohs). 
His language and observations were pure, and his argu- 
ments elevated ; his presence was quiet and dignified. 
The Sramapas, Brahmanas, heretics of different schools, 
the king of the country, the great ministers and house- 
holders, and persons of rank came together to visit him 
and personally to ask him questions. His pupils occu- 
pied sixteen apartments;^ and although nearly seventy 
years of age, he read with them diligently and without 
cessation, and applied their minds only to the study 
of Buddhist sMras, rejecting all other engagements. 
Thus night and day he gave up body and mind to this 
pursuit alone. 

It is a custom in India to make little stupas of 
powdered scent made into a paste ; their height is about 
six or seven inches, and they place inside them some 
written extract from a sUtra; this they call a dharma- 
sarira^ (fa-shi-li). When the number of these has be- 
come large, they then build a great shlpa, and coUect all 
the others within it, and continually offer to it religious 
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offerings. This then was the occupation of Jaya-sena 
(Ghing-kian) ; with Ms mouth he declared the excellent 
law, and led and encouraged his students, whilst with his 
hand he constructed these sMpas. Thus he acquired 
the highest and most excellent religious merit. In the 
evening, again, he would walk up and down worship- 
ping and repeating his prayers, or silently sit down in 
meditation. For eating or sleeping he had little time, 
and relaxed none of his disciphne night or day. Even 
after he was an hundred years old his mind and body 
were in full activity. During thirty years he had made 
seven Mtis of these dharma-iartra shlpas, and for every 
Icoti that he made he built a great stUpa and placed 
them in it. When fuU, he presented his religious offer- 
ings and invited the priests ; whilst they, on their 
part, offered him their congratulations.® On these 
occasions a divine light shone around and spiritual 
wonders {miracle) exhibited themselves ; and from 
that time forth the miraculous light has continued to 
be seen. 

SoutMwest of the Yashtivana® about 10 li or so, on 
the south side of a great mountain, are two warm 
springs;®^ the water is very hot. In old days, TathS,gata 
caused this water to appear, and washed himself therein. 
The pure flow of these waters stiU lasts without dimi- 
nution. Men far and near flock here to bathe, after 
which those who have suffered from disease or chronic 
affections are often healed. By the side of the springs 
is a stUpa, to mark the place where Tathagata walked for 
exercise. 

To the south-east of the Yashtivana about six or seven 


25 Or, invited the congregation of 
priestB to a religious assembly to 
consecrate the service. 

The Bamboo forest (Chang-lin) 
is still known as the Jakbti-ban ; it 
lies to the east of the Buddhain hill 
(Buddhavana), and is frequented 
by the people for the purpose of 


cutting bamboos (Cunningham, Anc. 
Geog., p. 461). 

These springs are about two 
miles to the south of Jakhti-ban, 
at a place called Tapoban, which 
name is a common contraction of 
Tapta-pS,ni, or the " hot water ” 
{Ibid.) ' 
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li 'vre come to a great mountain. Before a cross-ridge of 
this mountain is a st 4 pa. Here in old days Tathagata 
explained the law during the three months of rain for the 
benefit of men and Devas. Then Bimbisfira-rfija (Pin- 
pi-so-lo) wished to come to hear the law. He cut away 
the mountain, and piled up the stones to make steps in 
order to ascend. The width is about twenty paces and 
the length 3 or 4 li.®^ 

To the north of the great mountain 3 or 4 li is a 
solitary hill. Formerly the RYshi Vyasa®^ (Kwang-po) 
lived here in solitude. By excavating the side of the 
mountain he formed a house. Some portions of the 
foundations are still visible. His disciples still hand down 
his teaching, and the celebrity of his bequeathed doctrine 
still remains. 

To the north-east of the solitary hill 4 or 5 li there 
is a small hill, also standing alone. In the side of this 
hill {has Iccn excavated) a stone chamber. In length and 
breadth®^ it is enough to seat 1000 persons or so. In 
this place Tathagata, when living in the world, repeated 
the law for three months. Above the 'stone chamber is a 
great and remarkable rock, on which Sakra, king of Devas, 
and Brahma-raja pounded some ox-head sandal-wood, andl 
with the dust sprinkled the body of Tathfigata. The sur- 
face of the stone still emits the scent of the perfume. 

At the south-west angle of the stone house there is a 
lofty cavern which the Indians call the palace of the 
Asuras (’ 0 -su-lo). Formerly there was a good-natured 
fellow who was deeply versed in the use of magic formulie. 
He engaged with some companions, fourteen altogether, 
to covenant with one another to enter this lofty cavern. 
After going about 30 or 40 li, suddenly the whole place was 

Or it may be “a transverse This restoration rests on M. 
pass.” Julien’s authority, as explained in 

S 3 The great mountain referred bis note (iii. 1 3). 
to in the text corresponds with the 33 Kwang moto, see Medhurst, 
Ipfty hill of Handia, 1463 feet in Chin. Diet., sub Mow, p. 994. 
height (Cunningham). 
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lighted up with great brilliancy, and they saw a walled 
city before them, with towers and loolc-outs all of silver 
and gold and lapis-lazuli (licu-li). The men having ad- 
vanced to it, there were some young maidens who stationed 
themselves at the gates, and with joyful laughing faces 
greeted them and paid them reverence. Going on a little 
farther they came to the inner city-gates, where there 
were two slave-girls holding each of them a golden vessel 
full of flowers and scents. Advancing with these, they 
waited the approach of the visitors, and then said, “ You 
must first bathe yourselves in yonder tank, and then 
anoint yourselves with the perfumes and crown yourselves 
with the flowers, and then you may enter the city Do 
not hasten to enter yet; only that master of magic can 
come in at once,” Then the other thirteen men went 
down at once to bathe. Having entered the tank, they 
all at once became confused, and forgot all that had taken 
place, and were {found) sitting in the middle of a rice 
field distant from this due north, over a level country 
about 30 or 40 li. 

By the side of the stone house there , is a wooden way 
(a road made, vnth timher)^'^ about 10 paces wide and about 
4 or 5 11 Formerly Bimbisara-rSja, when about to go to 
the place where Buddha was, cut out a passage through 
the rock, opened up the valleys, levelled the precipices, 
and led a way across the river-courses, built up walls of 
stone, and bored through the opposing crags, and made 
ladders up the heights to reach the place where Buddha 
was located. 

From this spot proceeding eastward through the moun- 
tains about 60 li, we arrive at the city Ku^agara-pura 
(Kiu-she-kie-lo-pu-lo), or “ the royal city of best grass 
{Ikicky grass).’’ This is the central point of the kingdom 
of Magadha.3^ Here the former kings of the country 

Chan-tau, wooden bridges over R&jagriha, or the “royal residence.” 
mountafn chasms (Khang-hi, quoted -It was also named Girivraja, or the 
by Julien, note in loco) “hill surrounded.” (See Cunning- 

Ku^agfirapura was the original ham, Anc. Geoff., p. 462). 
capital of Magadha, and was called 
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fixed their capital. It produces much of the most excel- 
lent, scented, fortunate grass, and therefore it is called 
"the city of the superior grass.” High mountains sur- 
round it on each side, and form as it ■were its external 
walls.^ On the west it is approached through a narrow 
pass, on the north there is a passage through the moun- 
tains. The to'wn is extended from east to uvest and narro'w 
from north to south. It is about 150 li in circuit. The 
remaining foundations of the wall of the inner city 
are about 30 li in circuit. The trees called Kie-ni-hia 
(Kanakas) border all the roads, their flowers exhale a 
delicious perfume, and their colour is of a bright golden 
hue. In the spring months the forests are all of a golden 
colour. 

Outside the north gate of the palace city is a sMpa. 
Here Devadatta (Ti-p’o-to-lo) and Ajuta^atru-rfija 
Wi-sing-yun), having agreed together as friends, liberated 
the drunken elephant for the purpose of killing Tathfigata. 
But Tathdgata miraculously caused five lions to proceed 
from his finger-ends ; on this the drunken elephant was 
subdued and stood still before him.^® 

To the north-east of this spot is a This is where 

Sfiriputra (She-li-tscu) heard A^vajita (’O-shi-p’o-shi) 
the Bhikshu declare the law, and by that means reached 
the fruit {of an Arliat). At first Sfiriputra was a layman ; 
he was a man of distinguished ability and refinement, and 
was highly esteemed by those of his own time. At this 
time, with other students, he accepted the traditional teach- 
ing as delivered to him. On one occasion, being about to 
enter the great city of Rajagrlha, the Bhikshu Asvajita 
(Ma-shing) was also just going his round of begging. Then 
Sariputra, seeing him at a distance, addressed his disciples, 
saying, “ Yonder man who comes, so full of dignity and 
nobleness, if he has not reached the fruit of sanctity 

^ So also Fa-hian states that the ” This is a perrersion of tho 
five hills which surround the town simple story found in the Fo-sho- 
are like the walls of a city (cap. king, vv. 1713 ss., and compare p. 
xxviii.) 246, n. 4. 
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(Ar?iatsMp), how is he thus composed and quiet ? Let us 
stop awhile and observe him as he approaches.” Now as 
A^vajita Bhikshu had reached the condition of an Arhat, 
his mind w’^as self-possessed, his face composed and of an 
agreeable refinement ; thus, holding his religious staff, he 
came along with a dignified air. Then ^Iriputra said, 
“ Venerable sir ! are you at ease and happy ? Pray, who 
is your master, and what the system you profess, that you 
are so gladsome and contented ? ” 

Asvajita answering him said, “Know you not the royal 
prince, the son of Suddhodana-rfija, who gave up the condi- 
tion of a Chakravarttin monarch, and from pity to the six 
kinds of creatures for six years endured penance and 
reached the condition of Sambddhi, the state of perfect 
omniscience ? This is my master ! As to his law, it has 
respect to a condition including the absence of existence, 
without nonentity ; it is difiScult to define ; only Buddhas 
with Buddhas can fathom it ; how much less can foolish 
and blind mortals, such as I, explain its principles. But 
for your sake I will recite a stanza in praise of the law of 
Buddha.*’^^ S^riputra having heard it, obtained forthwith the 
fruit of Arhatship. 

To the north of this place, not far off, there is a very 
deep ditch, by the side of which is built a stUpa; this is 
the spot where Srlgupta (She-li-kio-to) wished to destroy 
Buddha by means of fire concealed in the ditch and 
poisoned rice. Now Srigupta (Shing-mi) greatly honoured 
(beli&ved in) the heretics, and his mind was deeply possessed 
by false views. All the Brahmachfirins said, “The men of 
the country greatly honour Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), and in 
consequence he causes our disciples to be without support. 
Invite him then to your house to eat, and before the door 
make a great ditch and fill it with fire, and cover it over 
slightly with wooden planks to conceal the fire ; moreover. 

The opposite of existence {yau, " The stanea he recited is given 
material or conditioned existence), in the Fo-sko-hing, v. 1392, See 
and also of not-being. also p. 194, n, 2. 
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poison the food, so that if he escape the fire (fienj ditch), 
he will take the poison.” 

^rigupta, according to his directions, caused the poison 
to be prepared, and then all the people in the town, 
knowing the evil and destructive design of ^rigupta 
against the Lord of the World, entreated Buddha not to go 
to the house. The Lord said, “ Be not distressed ; the body 
of Tathdgata cannot be hurt by such means as these.” He 
therefore accepted the invitation and went. When his foot 
trod on the threshold of the door the fire in the pit be- 
came a tank of pure water with lotus flowers on its sur- 
face. 

^rigupta having witnessed this, being filled with shame 
and fear lest his project should fail, said to his followers, 
“He has by his magical power escaped the fire; but 
theie js yet the poisoned foodl” The Lord having eaten 
the rice, began to declare the excellent law, on which 
Srigupta, having attended to it, himself became a dis- 
ciple. 

To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Srigupta (Shing- 
mi), at a bend of the city, is a stiipa ; this is where J ivaka 
(Shi-fo-kia),'‘* the great physician, built a preaching-hall 
for Buddha. All round the walls he planted flowers and 
fruit trees. The traces of the foundation-walls and the 
decayed roots of the trees are still visible. Tathagata, 
when he was in the world, often stopped here. By the 
side of this place are the remains of the house of Jivaka, 
and the hollow of an old well also exists there still. 

To the north-east of the palace city going 14 or 15 li, 
we come to the mountain GrXdhrakfita (Ki-li-tho-kiu- 
ch’a). Touching the southern slope of the northern 
mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to a great height, on 
which vultures make their abode. It appears like a high 
tower on which the azure tints of the sky are reflected, 
the colours of the mountain and the heaven being com- 
mingled. 

For the history of Jivaka see S. Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 238. 
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When Tathdgata had guided the world for some fifty 
years, he dwelt much in this mountain, and delivered the 
excellent law in its developed form (kwangy^ Bimbis8,ra- 
rfija, for the purpose of hearing the law, raised a number 
of men to accompany him from the foot of the mountain 
to its summit. They levelled the valleys and spanned the 
precipices, and with the stones made a staircase about 
ten paces wide and 5 or 6 li long. In the middle of the 
road there are two small stilpas, one eaUed “ Dismounting 
from the chariot ” (JSia-sliing), because the lung, when he 
got here, went forward on foot. The other is called 
“ Sending back the crowd ” (JTui-fan), because the king, 
separating the common folk, would not allow them to 
proceed with him. The summit of this mountain is long 
from the east to the west and narrow from iiorth to south. 
There is a brick vilidra on the borders of a steep precipice 
at the western end of the mountain. It is high and wide 
and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the east. 
Here Tathagata often stopped in old days and preached 
the law. There is now a figure of him preaching the law 
of the same size as life. 

To the east of the vihdra is a long stone, on “which 
Tathfigata trod as he walked up and down for exercise. 
By the side of it is a great stone about fourteen or fifteen 
feet high and thirty paces round. This is the place where 
Devadatta^^ flung a stone from a distance to strike 
Buddha. 

South of this, below the precipice, is a stiXpa. Here 


" A great number of the later 
developed sdtras are said to have 
been delivered here. There is also 
a late form of belief which connects 
the spiritual form of Buddha with 
this mountain. It is barely possible 
that Buddha did in his later years 
declare a developed (mystical) form 
of his doctrine, and perhaps this 
mountain was the scene of bis teach- 
ing ; but the greater portion of the 
Sutras claiming the authority of his 


utterance here are fabulous. Com- 
pare Fa-Man, cap. xxix. The Vul- 
ture Peak is a part of the lofty hill 
now called Saila-giri, but no caves 
have been discovered there (Cun- 
ningham, Anc, Geog,, p. 466). 

** The story of Devadatta rolling 
down the stone will be found in Fa- 
bian, chap, xzix., also in the Fo-sko- 
hing, p. 24G, and in the Manual of 
BuMhitm, p. 383. The accounts, 
however, slightly differ. 
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Tathagata, -when alive in old time, delivered the Sad- 
dharma FundaHJca SMra.*^ 

To the south of the vihdra, by the side of a mountain 
cliff, is a great stone house. In this Tathagata, when 
dwelling in the world long ago, entered Samddhi. 

To the north-west of the stone house and in front of it 
is a great and extraordinary stone. This is the place 
where Ananda (0-nan) was frightened by Mara. When 
the venerable Ananda had entered Samddhi in this place, 
Mara-r£Lja, assuming the form of a vulture, in the middle 
of the night, during the dark portion of the month, took 
his place on this rock, and flapping his wings and utter- 
ing loud screams, tried to frighten the venerable one.'*® 
Ananda, filled with fear, was at a loss to know what to 
do; then Tathagata, by his spiritual power, seeing his 
state, stretched out his hand to compose him. He pierced 
the stone wall and patted the head of Ananda, and with 
his words of great love he spoke to him thus : " You need 
not fear the assumed form which Mflra has taken.” 
Ananda in consequence recovered his composure, and 
remained with his heart and body at rest and in peace. 

Although years and months have elapsed since then, 
yet the bird traces on the stone and the hole in the rock*^ 
still remain visible. 

By the side of the vihdra there are several stone 
houses,*® where Sariputra and other great Arhats entered 
Samddhi. In front of the stone house of Sariputra is a 


^ Fa-hian relates how he visited 
the cave on this peak, and wept in 
recollection of Buddha’s residence 
therein. Here also, he ndds, “he 
delivered the Shcu-ling-yan SUra." 
Thisis the5'urari(7amoSi2fra. Hiuen 
Tsiang says he also delivered here 
the Saddharma Pundartka Siltra. 
These tUtras, belonging to the lost 
stage of Buddhist development, are 
referred to this mountain, as it w.as 
the scene of Buddha’s latest teach- 
ing. See Cunningham, Anc. Geog., 


p. 467 ; see also Fergusson, Care 
Temples of India, p. 50. 

^ Fa-hian, chap. xxix. 

^ Julien translates “The long 
cavern which traverses the flanks of 
the mountain.” But the “long 
cavern” is the hole referred to, 
piercing the side of the rock. 

“ Probably caves or cells. Cun- 
ningham understands them to be 
small rooms built against the cliff 
(Anc. Geog., p. 467). The Chinese 
quite bears out this idea. 
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great well, dry and waterless. The hollow {shaft) still 
remains. 

To the north-east of the vihdra, in the middle of a rocky 
stream, is a large and flat stone. Here Tath^gata dried 
his Kashdya garment. The traces of the tissue of the robe 
still remain, as though they were cut out on the rock. 

By the side of this, and upon a rock, is a foot-trace of 
Buddha. Although the “ wheel” outline is somewhat ob- 
scure, yet it can be distinctly traced. 

On the top of the northern mountain is a sHpa. From 
this point Tachagata beheld the town of Magadha,^® and 
for seven days explained the iaw. 

To the west of the nortli gate of the mountain city 
is the mountain called Pi-pu-lo (Vipula-giri).®® Accord- 
ing to the common report of the country it is said, 
“On the northern side of the south-western crags of 
this mountain there were formerly five hundred warm 
springs ; now there are only some ten or so ; but some 
of these are warm and others cold, but none of them 
hot.” These springs have their origin to the south of the 
Snowy Mountains from the Anavatapta (Wu-jeh-no- 
c’hi) lake,®^ and flowing underground, burst forth here. 
The water is very sweet and pure, and the taste is like 
that of the water of the lake. The streams {from the 
lake) are five hundred in number {branches), and as they 
pass by the lesser underground fire-abodes {hells), the 
power of the flames ascending causes the water to be 


That is, as it seems, the capital 
of Magadha, viz., Riijagrihik 

I have restored Pi-pu.-lo to 
Vipula in deference to Julien. 
But it might be equally well re- 
stored to Vaibhara or Baibhftr, 
and as Gunningham in his map of 
Rajgir {Arch. Survey, vol. i. pi. 
xiv. 1 places BaibhSr to the west of 
the north gate of the town, it 
would be more agreeable to the 
account in the text to restore it so. 
On the other hand, as Hiuen 
Tsiang places the hot spi-ings on 


the south-western slopes of Pi-po- 
lo, and as we are told that “ the hot 
springs of Kajag];^ha are found at 
the eastern foot of Mount Baibhar 
and the western foot of Mount 
Vipula ” (Cunningham, Anc. Geoy., 
p. 466I, it would seem that he must 
be speaking of Vipula. 

EAvanahrad ; in Pali, Anava- 
tatta, in Tibetan, Ma-dros, in Chinese, 
Wu-je-nao. SeeAtiat. Res., vol. ix. 
p. 65, or Ann. Mns 6 e Guimet, tom. ii. 
p. 168 ; Bumouf, Introd., pp. 152, 
154; andante, vol. i. pp. II-13. 
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hot. At ythe mouths of the various hot springs there are 
placed carved stones, sometimes shaped like lions, and 
at other times as the heads of white elephants ; some- 
times stone conduits are constructed, through which the 
water ■flows on high {agiicducts), whilst below there are 
stone basins, in which the water collects like a pond. 
Here people of every region come, and from every city, 
to bathe; those who suffer from any disease are often 
cured. On the right and left of the warm springs are 
many sW^as and the remains of vihdras close together. 
In all these places the four past Buddhas have sat and 
walked, and the traces of their so doing are still left. 
These spots being surrounded by mountains and supplied 
with water, men of conspicuous virtue and wisdom take 
up their abode here, and there are many hermits who 
live here also in peace and solitude. 

To the west of the hot springs is the Pippala (Pi- 
po-lo) stone house.®^ When the Lord of the World was 
alive in olden times, he constantly dwelt here. The deep 
cavern which is behind the walls of this house is the 
palace abode of an Asura (or, the Asuras). Many Bhik- 
shus who practise Samddhi dwell here. Often we may 
see strange forms, as of Nfigas, serpents, and lions, come 
forth from it. Those who see these things lose their 
reason and become dazed. Nevertheless, this wonderful 
place (excellent land) is one in which holy saints dwell, 
and occupying the spot consecrated by such sacred 


The names of these warm 
springs are given by Cunningham 
(Anc. Qeog., p. 466). 

“ This stone house is mentioned 
also by Fa-hian, chap. xxx. He 
places it to the south of the new 
city, west about three hundred 
paces. It would therefore be in 
Mount Baibhar, and Cunningham 
suggests that Pi-pu-lo may be an 
equivalent for 'Vaibhara {Arch. 
Survey, i. p, 21 n.). It may be so, 


but it is usually restored to Pip- 
pala. This stone house is supposed 
to be the same as the present Son- 
bbanddr, or “treasury of gold” 
(ibid.) General Cunningham also 
identiRes the Sonbhfindfir cave with 
the Sattapanni cave. But this 
seems impossible. Mr. Fergusson’s 
remarks on this perplexing subject 
are intelligible and satisactory. See 
Care Temples of India, pp. 49, 50, 
and note. 
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traces, they forget the calamities and evils that threaten 
them, 

ll'ot long ago there was a Bhikshu of a pure and up- 
right life, whose mind was enamoured of solitude and 
quiet ; he desired to practise Samddhi concealed in this 
house. Some one protested and said, “ G-o not there ! 
Many calamities happen there, and strange things causing 
death are frequent. It is difficult, to practise Samddhi 
in such a spot, and there is constant fear of death. You 
ought to remember what has happened before time, if 
you would not reap the fruits of after-repentance,” The 
Bhikshu said, “Not so ! My determination is to seek the 
fruit of Buddha and to conquer the D^va Mfira. If these 
are the dangers of which you speak, what need to name 
them ? ” Then his took his pilgrim’s staff and proceeded 
to the house. There he reared an altar and began to 
recite his magic protective sentences. After the tenth 
day, a maiden came forth from the cave and addressed 
the Bhikshu, saying, “Sir of the coloured robes! you 
observe the precepts, and, with full purpose, you adopt 
the refuge {fouTid in Buddha) ; you aspire after ( prepare) 
wisdom, and practise Samddhi, and to promote in your- 
self spiritual power, so that you may be an illustrious 
guide of men, you dwell here and alarm me and my 
fellows ! But how is this in agreement with the doc- 
trine of Tathfigata ? ” The Bhikshu said, “ I practise a 
pure life, following the holy teaching {of Buddha). I 
conceal myself among the mountains and dells to avoid 
the tumult of life. In suddenly bringing a charge 
against me, I ask where is my fault ? ” She replied, 
“Your reverence! when you recite your prayers, the 
sound causes fire to burst into {my house) from without, 
and burns my abode ; it afflicts me and my family ! I 
pray you, pity us, and do not say your charmed prayers 
any more ! ” 

The Bhikshu said, “ I repeat my prayers to defend my- 
self, and not to hurt any living thing. In former days. 
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a religious person (a disciple) occupied this place and 
practised Samddhi with a view to obtain the holy fruit 
and to help the miserable j then with unearthly sights 
he was frightened to death and gave up his life. This 
was your doing. What have you to say ? 

She replied, " Oppresed with a weight of guilt, my wis- 
dom is small indeed ; hut from this time forth I will bar 
my house and keep the partition (jbctiaccn it and this 
chamber). Do you, venerable one, on your part, I pray, 
repeat no more spiritual formula).” 

On this the Bhikshu prepared himself in Samddhi, and 
from that time rested in quiet, none hurting him. 

On the top of Mount Vipula (Pi-pu-lo) is a stUpa. This 
is where in old times Tathagata repeated the law. At the 
present time naked heretics (Nirgranthas) frequent this 
place in great numbers ; they practise penance night and 
day without intermission, and from morn till night walk 
round (the stUpa) and contemplate it with respect. 

To the left of the northern gate of the mountain 
city (Girivjaja, Shan-shing), going east, on the north 
side of the southern crag {precipice or cliff), going 2 or 
3 li, we come to a great stone house in which DSvadatta 
formerly entered Samddhi. 

Not far to the east of this stone house, on the top of a 
flat stone, there are coloured spots like blood. By the 
side of this rock a stilpa has been buUt. This is the place 
where a Bhikshu practising Samddhi wounded himself 
and obtained the fruit of holiness. 

There was formerly a Bhikshu who diligently exerted 
himself in mind and body, and secluded himself in the 
practice of Samddhi. Years and months elapsed, and he 
had not obtained the holy fruit. Eetiring from the spot, 
he upbraided himself, and then he added with a sigh, “ I 
despair of obtaining the fruit of Arhatsbip (freedom from 
learning). What use to keep this body, the source of ini- 

I.e., to Buccour the people In the dark waya of birth, i.e., demons 
and pretas and " the lost” 
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pediment from its very character” Having spoken thus, 
he mounted on this stone and gashed his throat. Forth- 
with he reached the fruit of an Arhat, and ascended into 
the air and exhibited spiritual changes ; finally, his body 
was consumed by fire, and he reached NirvAna.^^ Be- 
cause of his noble resolution they have built {this st4pa) 
as a memorial. To the east of this place, above a rocky 
crag, there is a stone stiipa. This is the place where a 
Bhikshu practising Samddhi threw himself down and 
obtained the fruit. Formerly, when Buddha was alive, 
there was a Bhikshu who sat quietly in a mountain wild, 
practising the mode of SamddJii leading to Arhatship. 
For a long time he had exercised the utmost zeal without 
result. Night and day he restrained his thoughts, nor 
ever gave up his quiet composure. Tathfigata, knowing 
that his senses were fit for the acquirement {of emancipcu- 
tion), went to the place for the purpose of converting him 
{perfecting him). In a moment®® he transported himself 
from the garden of bamboos (V^nuvana) to tliis mountain- 
side, and there calling him,®^ stood standing awaiting 
him. 

At this time the Bhikshu, seeing from a distance the 
holy congregation, his heart and body ravished with joy, 
he cast himself down from the mountain. But by his 
purity of heart and respectful faith for Buddha’s teaching 
before he reached the ground he gained the fruit of Arhat- 
sMp. The Lord of the World then spoke and said, " You 
ought to know the opportunity.” Immediately he ascended 
into the air and exhibited spiritual transformation. To 
show his pure faith they have raised this memorial. 

Going about one li from the north gate of the mountain 
city we come to the Karandav^nuvana (Kia-lan-t’o- 
chuh-yuen),®® where now the stone foundation and the 

“ This incident is also related by or “ calling an assembly.” 

Fa-hian, cap. xxx. “ The bamboo garden of Karanda, 

So I understand tan c’hi, “ in or KaJanda. For an account of this 
the snapping of a finger.” Julien garden see Fa-hian, (Beal’s edit., p, 
tranalatesitas though Buddha called 117, n. 2), and also Julien in loco, 
the Bhikshu by cracking his fingers, n. r ; see also Burnouf, Introd., ist ed. 

It may be either “ calling him” p. 456 ; Lalita Vistara, p. 415, 
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brick walls of a vihdra exist. The door faces the east. 
Tathagata, when in the world, frequentlj’- dwelt here, and 
preached the law for the guidance and conversion of men 
and to rescue the people. They have now made a figure 
of Tathfigata the size of life. In early days there was in 
this town a great householder (jjrXhapati) called Karanda ; 
at this time he had gained much renown hy giving to the 
heretics a large bamboo garden. Then coming to see 
Tathagata and hearing his law, he was animated by a true 
faith. He tlien regretted that the multitude of unbelievers 
should dwell in that place. “And now,” he said, “the 
leader of gods and men has no place in which to lodge.” 
Then the spirits and demons, affected hy his faithfulness, 
drove away the heretics, and addressing them said, “ Kar- 
anda, the householder, is going to erect a vihdra here for 
the Buddha ; you must get away quickly, lest calamity 
befall you ! " 

The heretics, with hatred in their heart and mortified 
in spirit, went away; thereupon the householder built this 
vihdra. When it was finished he went himself to invite 
Buddha. Thereon Tathagata received the gift. 

To the east of the Zarandavenuvana is a which was 
built by AjAtalatru-rUja. After the Nirvdna of Tathdgata 
the kiugs divided the relics (shc-li ) ; the king Ajiltalatrii 
returned then with his share, and from a feeling of extreme 
reverence built (a stilpa) and offered his religious offerings 
to it. When A^oka-raja (Wu-yau) became a believer, he 
opened it and took the relics, and in his turn built another 
sidpa. This building constantly emits miraculous light. 

By the side of the stilpa of Ajfita5atru-raja is another 
std^ia which encloses the relics of half of the body of 
Ananda. Formerly, when the saint was about to reacli 
Nirvdna, he left the country of Magadlia and proceeded to 
the town of Vai^ali (Fei-she-li). As these two countries 
disputed {alo^U him) and began to raise troops, the vener- 
able one, from pity, divided his hody into two parts. The 
king of Magadha, receiving his share, returned and offered 
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lo it his religious homage, and immediately prepared in 
this renowned laud, with great honour, to rai.se a stilpa. 
By the side of this building is a place where Buddha 
walked up and down. 

Not far from this is a slvjm. This is the place where 
Suriputra and Mudgalaputra dwelt during the rainy 


To tlic south-west of the bamboo garden (Venuvana) 
about 5 or 6 li, on tbe north side of the southern 
mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of it 
is a large stone house. Here the venerable Ka^yapa with 
999 great Arhats, after Tathfigata’s Nimhw, called a con- 
vocation (/or (he purpose of settling) the three Ftjakas.^^ 
Before it is the old foundation-wall. King Ajuta^atru 
made this hall'® for the sake of accommodating the great 
Arhats who assembled to settle the Dharma-pitaka. 

At fir.A, when Mahil Ku^yapa was seated in silent 
{slnehj) in the desert {movntain. forests), suddenly a bright 
light burst forth, and he perceived the earth shaking. Then 
he said, “ What fortunate change of events is there, that 
this miracle should occur?” Then exerting his divine 
si'dit, he saw the Lord Buddha between the two trees 
entering mrvdna. Forthwith he ordered his followers to 
accompany him to the city of Ku^inagara (Ku-sln). 
On the way they met a Bifiliman holding in his hands a 
divine llower. Kuilyapa, addressing him, said, "Whence 
come you? Know you where our great teacher is at 
present ? ” The Brfihman replied and said, " I have but 
just come from yonder city of KuSinagara, where I saw 
your great master just entered into I^irvdna, A vast 


Tills is tlic f.-iimms Sall.-ipaniii (.}>. ''■I'cro m'o 1: 
c-nvc in wliicli the “ fir.st Buddhist, second beginning 
council’’ was held “At the en- son.” This seen 
trance of the Sattapanna c.avc in the constant use of tl 
Magadh.a town (compare ante, n. "double ’J-'-'^ting 

finished after seven months " {Dijnt- structur.al; the c.i 
va,in<i (Oldenberg) v. 5 ). In con- natural See hei 
nect'on with this extract I would jdcsoj IndM, p. 
refer to the sentence preceding it 

von. II. 



to have been 
the back w.as 
on, Cave Tern- 
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multitude of heavenly beings were around him offering 
their gifts in worship, and this flower, which I hold, I 
brought thence.” 

Kasyapa having heard these words said to his followers, 

" The sun of wisdom has quenched his rays. The world 
is now in darkness. The illustrious guide has left us and 
gone, and all flesh must fall into calamity.” 

Then the careless Bhikshus said one to another with 
satisfaction, “ Tathagata has gone to rest. This is good 
for us, for now, if we transgress, who is there to reprove 
or restrain us ? ” 

Then Kasyapa, having heard this, was deeply moved 
and afflicted, and he resolved to assemble (aolled) the 
treasure of the law {Bha-rma-pitaJca) and bring to punish- 
ment the transgressors. Accordingly he proceeded to the 
two trees, and regarding Buddha, he offered worship. 

And now the King of the Law having gone from the 
world, both men and Devas were left without a guide, and 
the great Arhats, moreover, were cleaving to {the idea of 
their) Mrvdria. Then the great Kasyapa reflected thus : 
“ To secure obedience to the teaching of Buddha, we ought 
to collect the Dharma-pHaka.” On this he ascended Mount 
Sumeru and sounded the great gong {ghanid), and spake 
thus : “ Now then, in the town of Rajagriha there is going 
to be a religious assembly.®*- Let all those who have 
obtained the fi-uit (of arhatship) hasten to the spot. 

In connection with the sounding of the gong the direc- 
tion of KaSyapa spread far and wide through the great 
chiliocosm, and all those possessed of spiritual capa- 
bilities, hearing the instructions, assembled in convocation. 
At this time K^^yapa addressed the assembly and said, 
“ Tathagata having died {attained to extinction or Nirvana), 
the world is empty. We ought to coUect the JDharma- 
pifalca, in token of our gratitude to Buddha. Now then, 
being about to accomplish this, there should be profound 
composure {guiei). How can this be done in the midst of 

A business relating to religion; a religious proceeding. 
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such a vast multitude? Those who have acq^uired the 
three species of knowledge (trividyd), who have obtained 
the six supernatural faculties {sliadabldj'hAs), who have 
kept the law without failure, whose powers of discrimina- 
tion (dialectic) are clear, such superior persons as these 
may stop and form the assembly. Those who are learners 
with only limited fruit, let such depart to their homes." 

On this 999 men were left ; but he excluded An an da, 
as being yet a learner. Then the great Ka^yapa, calling 
him, addressed him thus: “You are not yet free from 
defects ; you must leave the holy assembly." He replied, 
“During many years I have followed Tathagata as his 
attendant ; every assembly that has been held for consider- 
ing the law, I have joined ; but now, as you are going to 
hold an assembly after his death (waf), I find myself 
excluded ; the King of the Law having died, I have lost 
my dependence and helper." 

Kd^yapa said, “ Do not cherish your sorrow ! You were 
a personal attendant on Buddha indeed, and you therefore 
heard much, and so you loved (rmicli), and therefore you 
are not free from all the ties that bind (the soul or ajec- 
iio 7 ts)." 

Auanda, with words of submission, retired and came 
to a desert place, desiring to reach a condition “beyond 
learning;" he strove for this without intermission, but 
with no result. At length, wearied out, he desired one 
day to lie down. Scarcely had his head reached the pillow®^ 
when lo ! he obtained he condition of an Arhat. 

He then went to the assembly, and knocking at the 
door, announced his arrival. Ka^yapa then asked him, 
saying, “ Have you got rid of all ties ? In that case exer- 
cise your spiritual power and enter without the door being 
opened ! ” Ananda, in compliance with the order, entered 
through the keyhole,®® and having paid reverence to the 
priesthood, retired and sat down. 

For a similar account of An- the whole account, 
anda’s illumination, see Abstract of In other accounts it is stated 
Four Lectures, p. 72, and compare he entered through the wall. 
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At this time fifteen days of the summer vest (VarsMva- 
siina) had elapsed. On this Ka^yapa rising, said, “ Con- 
sider well and listen ! Let Ananda, who ever heard the 
words of Tathagata, collect by singing through*^ the 
SiUra-2ntalca. Let Upali (Yen-po-li), who clearly under- 
stands the rules of discipline (Vinai/a), and is well known 
to all who know, collect the Vinaya-jiitalca ; and I, KfiS- 
jmpa, will collect the AhJmUiarma-2ntaJ:a.” The three 
months of rain “ being past, the collection of the TripUnlca 
M'as finished. As tlie great Ka^yapa was the president 
{Stliaviru) among the priests, it is called the Sthavira 
(Chang-tso-pu) convocation.®® 

North-west of the place where the great KaSyapa held 
the convocation is a shqm. This is where Ananda, being 
forbidden by the priests to take part in the assembly, 
came and sat down in silence and reached the fruit (posf- 
iion) of an Avhat. After this he joined the assembly. 

Going west from this point 20 li or so, is a sh'ijpa built 
by A^oUa-i aja. This is the spot where the “ great assembly ” 
{Mahusaiigha) formed their collection of books {or, held 
their assembly). Those who had not been permitted to 
join Ka^yapa’s assembly, whether learners or those above 
learning (.(fr/mfs), to the number of 100,000 men, came 
together to this spot and said, “'Whilst Tathagata was 
alive we all had a common master, but now the King of 
the Law is dead it is diflerent. We too wish to show our 
giutitude to Euddlia, and we also will hold an assembly 
for collecting the scriptuies.” On this the common folk 
with the holy discii>Ies came to the assembly {all assembled), 
the foolish and wise alike flocked together and collected 
the Suira-2niala, the Vi')iaya- 2 nta 1 ca, the AbMdharma- 
2nfala, the miscellaneous Piialca {K]niddal:anildya)^~ and 

'■’J Ch.nntiiig or relioarsinp, saiii;;/;. “ This is contrary to the usual 

Or, the second “three months.” explanation, which makes the Stha- 
It is to be noted that the season of vira scliuol date from tlie second 
lyViss was twofold, either the first convocation at Vaisali. 

"three mouths,” or, the second ^ Or perhaps the Sannipita- 
“ three months,” nilaya. 
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tlie Dlidrani-pital-a. Thus they distinguislied five PitaJcas. 
And because in this assembly both common folk and holy 
personages were mixed together, it was called “the assembly 
of the great congregation ” {Malidsaiigha).^^ 

To the north of the Venuvana Vihara about 200 paces 
we come to the Karanda lake (Karandahrada). "When 
Tathagata was in the world he preached often here. TI10 
water was pure and clear, and possessed of tlie eight 
qualities.®^ After the JNirvdna of Buddha it dried up and 
disappeared. 

To the north-west of the Karandahrada, at a distance 
of 2 or 3 li, is a sldpa which was built by A^oka-rfija 
It is about 60 feet high ; by the side of it is a stone pillar 
on which is a record engraved relating to the founda- 
tion of the It is about 50 feet high, and on the 

top has the figure of an elephant. 

To the north-east of the stone pillar, not far, we eom6 
to the town of Rfijagrlha (Ho-lo-shi-ki-li-hi). The 
outer walls of this city have been destroyed, and there 
are no remnants of them left; the inner city (walls), 
although in a ruined state, still have some elevation from 
the ground, and are about 20 li in circuit. In the 
first case, Bimbisura-riija established his residence in 
Kusagara ; in this place the houses of the people, being 
close together, were frequently burned with fire and 
destroyed. When one house was in flames, it was im- 
possible to prevent the whole neighbourhood sharing in 
the calamity, and consequently the whole was burned 
up. Then the people made loud complaints, and were 
unable to rest quietly in their dwellings. The king 
said, “ By my demerit the lower people are afflicted ; 

This account, too, differs from For the eight qualities of water 

the common tradition, which makes see J. It. A. S., vol. ii. })p, i, 14 1. 
this school of the gre.at assembly "® “The royal abode” 
date from tlic schism at Vaisaii. This is what Fa-hian calls “ the 
The statement, however, of Hitien new city.” It was to the north of 
T.siang, that the additional pUalcas Ihe mountoins. 
were collated at this assembly is a That is, the walls of the royal 

useful .and suggestive one. precincts or the citadel. 
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what deed of goodness (vicritorious virtue) can I do in 
order to be exempt from such calamities ? ” His minis- 
ters said, “ Maharaja, your virtuous government spreads 
peace and harmony, your righteous rule causes light and 
progress. It is by want of due attention on the part of 
the people that these calamities of fire occur. It is 
necessary to make a severe law to prevent such occur- 
rences liereafter. If a fire breaks out, the origin must be 
diligently sought for, and to punish the principal guilty 
person, let him be driven into the cold forest. Now this 
cold forest (^i(avana) is the place of corpses abandoned 
(cast out) there. Every one esteems it an unlucky place, 
and the people of the land avoid going there and passing 
through it. Let him be banished there as a cast-out 
corpse. From dread of this fate, the people will become 
careful and guard (against the ouihreah of fire)!’ The king 
said, " It is well ; let this announcement be made, and let 
the people attend to it.” 

And now it happened that the king's palace was the 
first to be burned with fire. Then he said to his minis- 
ters, “ I myself must be banished ; ” and he gave up the 
government to his eldest son in his own place. “ I wish 
to maintain the laws of the country (he said) ; I therefore 
myself am going into exile.” 

At this time the king of VaiSfili hearing that Bim- 
bisura-rfija was dwelling alone in the " cold forest," raised 
an army and put it in movement to invade (make a 
foray) when nothing was ready (to resist him). The 
lords of the marches (frontiers), hearing of it, built a 
town,'- and as the king was the first to inhabit it, it 
was called' "the royal city” (Kajagrlha). Then the 
ministers and the people all flocked there with their 
families. 

It is also said that Ajata^atru-riija first founded this 

That is, as it seems, in the had been before used ns n burial- 
place where the king was living, place for the people of the “old 
From this it would appear that the town.” 
site of the new town of RSjagrIha, 
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city, and the heir-apparent of Ajatagatru having come to 
the throne, he also appointed it to be the capital, and 
so it continued till the time of A^oka-rSja, xvho changed 
the capital to PS,taiiputra, and gave the city of ESja- 
grlha to the Brahmans, so that now in the city there are 
no common folic to be seeoj but only Brdhmans to the 
number of a thousand families. 

At the south-west angle of the royal precincts''^ are 
two small sanffhdrdmas; the priests who come and go, 
and are strangers in the place, lodge here. Here also 
Buddha, when alive, delivered the law {preached). North- 
west from this is a sMpa; this is the site of an old vil- 
lage where the householder Jyotishka^* (Ch’u-ti-se-lcia) 
was born. 

Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the 
road, is a stupa. Here Tath&gata preached and converted 
E^hula (Lo-hu-lo).^® 

Going north from this 30 li or so, we come to NS.landa 
sanghdrdma.’’^ The old accounts of the country say that 
to the south of this sanghdrdvia, in the middle of an 
Amra ('An-mo-lo) grove, there is a tank. The Mga of this 
tank is called Ndlanda.” By the side of it is built the 
sanghdrdma, which therefore takes the name {o/tke N’dga). 
But the truth is that TathS.gata in old days practised the 
life of a Bodhisattva here, and became the king of a great 
country, and established his capital in this land. Moved 
by pity for living things, he delighted in continually 
relieving them. In remembrance of this virtue he was 
called “ charity without intermission ; " and the saiig- 

I.C., of the inner city of Baja- (Cunningham, .^nc. Geoj., p. 468). 
gj-lha. ^ According to I-tsing the name 

In Chinese Sing lih, " constel- Nftlanda is derived from NSga Nan- 
lation ” or ''star collection.” da (see J. B. A. S., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 

If this Lo-hu-lo be the son of 571). For a description of this 
Buddha, his conversion is generally temple of NSlanda see “Two Chin- 
stated to have occurred at Kapila- ese Buddhist Inscriptions found at 
vastn {Alanual of Budhism, -p. 206). Buddha Gayd,” J. B. A. S., N.S., 
Nfilanda has been identified voL xiiL 1. c. See also Abstract of 
with the village of Baragaon, which Bour Lectures, p. 140. 
lies seven miles north of Rajgir ” So I understand the passage. 
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hdrdma was called in perpetuation of this name. T)je 
site was originally an Amra garden. Five hundred 
merchants bought it for ten hdtis of gold pieces and gave 
it to Buddha. Buddha preached the law here durin" 
three months, and the merchants and others obtained the 
fruit of holiness. Not long after the Nirvdna of Buddha, 
a former king of this country named SakiAditya (Shi- 
kia-lo-’o-t’ie-to) respected and esteemed the {system of the) 
one Vehicle,™ and honoured very highly the three 
treasures.® Having selected by augury a lucky spot, he 
built this saiighdrdma. Wlien he began the work he 
wounded, in digging, the body of the Naga. At this time 
there was a distinguished soothsayer belonging to the 
heretical sect of the Nirgranthas. He having seen the 
occurrence, left this record : » This is a very superior site. 
If you build here a saiighdrdma, it must of necessity 
become highly renowned. Throughout the five Indies it 
will be a model. For a period of a thousand years it will 
nourish still. Students of all degrees will here easily 
accomplish their studies. But many will spit blood 
because of this wound given to the Nfma." 

His son, Buddhagupta-rfija (Fo-t’o-kio-to), who 
succeeded him, continued to labour at the excellent under- 
taking of his father. To the south of this he built another 
saiighdrdma, 

Tathagatagupta-rfija (Ta-tha-kie-to-kio-Io) vigor- 
ously practised the former rules {of his ancestors), and he 
built east from this another saiighdrdhna. 

Balfiditya-raja (P’o-lo-'o-tie-lo) succeeded to the 
empire On the north-east side he built a saiighdrdma. 


It has no reference to the Nfiga. The 
word Nitlanda would thus appear to 
be derived from na + alam + da, "not 
giving enough," or "not having 
enough to give.” 

The " one Vehicle,” according 
to the authority quoted by Julien 
“the vehicle of 
liuudhii, which is compared to a 


car fonned of seven precious sub- 
stances, and drawn by a white ox.” 
I3ut the expression, "one Vehicle,” is 
a. common one in later Buddhist 
books to denote the nature of 
Buddha, to which we all belong, 
and to which we all shall return. 

3Vim/ndnt*— Buddha, dharma, 
sangha. 
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The work being done, he called together an assembly for 
congratulation. He respected equally the obscure and 
the renowned, and invited common folk and men of 
religion {holiness) without distinction. The priests of all 
India came together for the distance of 10,000 li. After 
all were seated and at rest, two priests arrived. They led 
them up the three-storeyed pavilion. Then they asked 
them, saying, “ The king, when about to call the assembly, 
first asked men of all degrees {common and holy). From 
what quarter do your reverences come so late I ” They 
said, " We are from the country of China. Our teacher®^ 
was sick. Having nourished him, we set out to accept the 
king’s far-off invitation.®^ This is the reason why we 
have arrived so late.” 

The assembly hearing this, were filled with astonish- 
ment, and proceeded at once to inform the king. The 
king knowing that they were holy persons, went himself 
to interrogate them. He mounted the pavilion, but he 
knew not where they had gone.®® The king then was 
affected by a profound faith ; he gave up his country and 
became a recluse. Having done so, he placed himself as 
the lowest of the priests, but his heart was always-uneasy 
and ill at rest. “ Formerly Qie said) I was a king, and the 
highest among the honourable ; but now I have become a 
recluse, I am degraded to the bottom of the priesthood.” 
Forthwith he went to the priests, and said words to the 
above effect. On this the sahgha resolved that they who 
had not received the full orders should be classed accord- 
ing to their natural years of life.®* This sahghdrdma is 
the only one in which this law exists. 

It is true the symbol shani; vilion with three stages where the 
in this phrase is not the same as strangers from China had been re- 
that forming the second member of ceived ; but when he arrived he 
the word liosliang (upildhyaya), but found they had departed, 
they are the same in sound, and The usual order was that they 

therefore I think ho-shang in the should be classed according to the 
text should be translated “teacher.” number of years they had _ been 

That is, the invitation coming “professed disciples;” but in the 
from a long distance. convent of BalUditya the order was 

That is, he ascended tire pa- that they should be classed accord- 
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This Icing’s son, called Vajra (Fa-she-lo), came to the 
throne in succession, and was possessed of a heart firm in 
the faith. He again built on the west side of the convent 
a sanglidrdma. 

After tliis a king of Central India built to the north of 
this a great aangJidrdma. Moreover, he built round these 
edifices a high wall with one gate.®® A long succession of 
kings continued the work of building, using all the skill 
of the, sculptor, till the whole is truly marvellous to be- 
hold. The king®® said, " In the hall of the monarch who 
first began the saiighdrdma I will place a figure of Bud- 
dha, and I will feed forty priests of the congregation every 
day to show my gratitude to the founder.” 

The priests, to the number of several thousands, are 
men of the highest ability and talent. Their distinction 
is very great at the present time, and there are many 
hundreds whose fame has rapidly spread through dis- 
tant regions. Their conduct is pure and unblamable. 
They follow in sincerity the precepts of the moral law. 
The rules of this convent are severe, and all the priests 
are bound to observe them. The countries of India re- 
spect them and follow them. The day is not sufficient 
for asking and answering profound questions. From 
morning till night they engage in discussion ; the old and 
the young mutually help one another. Those who cannot 
discuss questions out of the Tripitaka are little esteemed, 
and are obliged to hide themselves for shame. Lear-^ed 
men from different cities, on this account, who desire to 
acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in 
multitudes to settle their doubts, and then the streams {of 
their wisdom) spread far and wide. For this reason some 
persons usurp the name {of Ndlanda shedcnts), and in 
going to and fro receive honour in consequence. If men 
ing to their natural age, up to the 8® But it is not said what king, 
time of their full ordination. The The symbol, too, is ti, not wany. 
king, although he had become a Is ^Uaditya referred to? He was 
disciple, was not fully ordained. not to take the name of tcany or 

“ That is, to enter the whole ta v:ar>g (see vol. i. p. 213 n. 
area. 21). 
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of other quarters desire to enter and take part in the 
discussions, the keeper of the gate proposes some hard 
questions ; many are unable to answer, and retire. One 
must have studied deeply both old and new (books) before 
getting admission. Those students, therefore, who come 
here as strangers, have to show their ability by hard dis- 
cussion ; those who fail compared with those who succeed 
are as seven or eight to ten. The other two or three of 
moderate talent, when they come to discuss in turn in the 
assembly, are sure to be humbled, and to forfeit their 
renown. But with respect to those of conspicuous talent 
of solid learning, great ability, illustrious virtue, distin- 
guished men, these connect (their high names) with the 
succession (of ceieh'ities belonging to the college) such as 
Bharmap^la (Hu-fa) and Chandrapaia (Hu-yueh),®8 
excited by their bequeathed teaching the thoughtless and 
worldly; Gunamati (Tih-hwui)®® and Sthiramati (Kin- 
hwui),“ the streams of whose superior teaching spread 
abroad even now; Prabhamitra (Kwang-yeu),®i with his 
clear discourses; Jinamitra (Shing-yeu),®^ with his ex- 
alted eloquence ; the pattern and fame (sayings and doings) 
of Jn^nachandra (Chi-yueh) ^ reflect his brilliant activity; 
^igrabuddha (?) (Ming-min), and Sdabhadra (Kiai-hien),»« 
and other eminent men whose names are lost. These illus- 
trious personages, known to all, excelled in their attain- 
ments (virtue) all their distinguished predecessors, and 
passed the bounds of the ancients in their learning. Each 
of these composed some tens of treatises and commentaries 


A native of KaSchipura, author 
of the S'abdavidya-samyukta S'dstra 
(Max Miiller, pp. 308 n., 309-310 
and n., 346, 348-349. „ 

® See Vassilief ; Max Muller, 
India, p. 31 1. 

® Max Muller, India, p. 305 and 
n., pp. 309-3io^n., p. 362. 

Pupil of Arya Aeafiga (Max 
Muller, pp. 305, 3 10 n., 3 1 8 n. ; V assi- 
lief, pp, 59 78, 226!-227, 305^ 

Po-lo-pio-mi-to-lo of Ceatral 


India, by caste a Kshattriya. He 
reached China in a.d. 627, and died 
in 633 at the age of sixty-nine (Beal, 
Aht. Fmr. Lect., p. 28; Max Muller, 
Tnd., p. 312). 

Eitel, p. 37. 

w Max Miiller, Ind., pp. 312-361 ; 
Eitel, DjMnatckandra. 

The favourite teacher of Hiuen 
Tsiang. Vie, pp. 144. 212. 2»5. 225 ; 
Max Mtiller, India, pp. 310, 343 ; 
Eitel, «. V. 
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whicli were widely diffused, and which for their perspicuity 
are passed down to the present time. 

The sacred relics on the four sides of the convent are 
hundreds in number. For brevity’s sake we will recount 
two or three. On the western side of the saiiglidrdma, 
at no great distance, is a vihdra. Here Tathfigata in old 
days stopped for three months and largely expounded the 
excellent law for the good of the Devas. 

To the south loo paces or so is a small stilpa. This is the 
place where a Bhikshu from a distant region saw Buddha. 
Formerly there was a Bhikshu who came from a distant 
region. Arriving at this spot, lie met the multitude of 
disciples accompanying Buddha, and was affected' inwardly 
with a feeling of reverence, and so prostrated himself on 
the ground, at the same time uttering a strong desire that 
lie might obtain the position of a Chakravarttl monarch. 
Tath 8 ,gata having seen him, spoke to his followers thus : 
“ That Bhikshu ought much to he pitied. The power 
{character) of his religious merit is deep and distant 
his faith is strong. If he were to seek the fruit of Buddha, 
not long hence he would obtain it ; hut now that he has 
earnestly prayed to become a Chakravartti king, he will in 
future ages receive this reward : as many grains of dust 
as there are from the spot where he has thrown himself 
on the earth down to the very middle of the gold wheel,®® 
60 many Chakravartti kings will there be for reward ; ®^ 
but having fixed his mind on earthly joys, the fruit of 
holiness is far off.®® 

On this southern side is a standing figure of Kwan- 
tsz’-tsai (Avalokite^vara) Bodhisattva. Sometimes he is 
seen holding a vessel of perfume going to the vihdra of 
Buddha and turning round to the right. 

^ This is the literal meaning of J.e., to the middle of the earth 

the symbols. Julien translates, “he where the gold wheel is. 
has a profound virtue.” It may w go many times will he be 
mean that his religious merit, though a Chakravartti king, 
deep, will have but a distant re- This seems to explain the words 

ward. “deep and distant.'.’ Kee above n. 95. 
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To the south of this statue is a sHpa, in which are 
remains of Buddha’s hair and nails cut during three 
months. Those persons afflicted with children’s com- 
plaints,®® coming here and turning round religiously, are 
mostly healed. 

To the west of this, outside the wall, and hy the side of 
a tank, is a sMjja. This is where a heretic, holding a 
sparrow in his hand, asked Buddha questions relating to 
death and birth. 

To the south-east about 50 paces, within the walls, is 
an extraordinary tree, about eight or nine feet in height, 
of which the trunk is twofold. When Tathagata of old 
time was in the world, he flung his tooth-cleaner (danta- 
JcdshiJui) on the ground here, where it took root. Although 
many months and years have elapsed since then, the tree 
neither decreases nor increases.^®® 

Next to the east there is a great vihdra about 200 feet 
in height. Here Tathagata, residing for four months, 
explained various excellent laws. 

After this, to the north 100 paces or so, is a vihdra in 
which is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva. The dis- 
ciples of pure faith, who offer their religious gifts, do not 
all see the place he occupies alike; it is not fixed,^®^ 
Sometimes he (t.e., tUfigti>re) seems to be standing by the 
side of the door; sometimes he goes out in front of the 
eaves. Beligious people, both clerics and laics, from all 
parts come together in numbers to offer their gifts. 

To the north of this vihdra is a great vihdra, in height 
about 300 feet, which was built by Baiaditya-raja (Po- 
lo-’o-tie-to-wang). With respect to its magnificence. 


a Or it may be translated, “those dantaMshtha m the ^ 

afflicted with complicated diseases." 

The symbol means either “a nsed m India is the J carta catechu, 
sec ante, vol. 1 . p. 68 n. ; and Ju- 


The symbol ying means either “ 
babe ’’ or “to add or increase.” 

After having nsed the danta- iien's nose, mme x., p. 
kilshfha for cleaning the teeth, it was Or, ^ S'!! 

usual to divide it into two parts, see abkfc^^ The place he occupies is 
hence the double trunk of the tree not fixed.* 

^compare Julien in he., n. i). The 
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its dimensions, and the statue of Buddha placed in it, it 
resembles (is tJic same as) the great vilidra built under 
tbe Bddhi tree.^®'^ 

To the north-east of this is a st'Apa. Here Tath^gata in 
days gone by explained the excellent law for seven days. 

To the north-west is a place where the four past Bud- 
dhas sat down. 

To the south of this is a vilidra of brass built by 
^ilfiditya-rfija. Although it is not yet finished, yet its in- 
tended measurement, when finished (to plan), will be lOO 
feet.i“ 

Next to the eastward 200 paces or so, outside the 
walls, is a figure of Buddha standing upright and made of 
copper. Its height is about So feet. A pavilion of six 
stages is required to cover it It was formerly made by 
Pfirnavarma-raja (Mwan-cheu). 

To the north of this statue 2 or 3 li, in a vihdra 
constructed of brick, is a figure of Tara Bodhisattva (To- 
lo-p'u-sa). This figure is of great height, and its spiritual 
appearance very striking. Every fast-day of the year 
large offerings are made to it The kings and ministers 
and great people of the neighbouring countries offer ex- 
quisite perfumes and flowers, holding gem-covered flags 


This is tho great vihdra sup- 
posed to liave been built by Amara- 
dSva. With respect to this and the 
whole subject, the controversies and 
theories respecting its date, see Dr. 
Raj^ndrahU Mitra’s work on the 
tldpa at Buddha Gayh. 

ira Yu-ihth, “ calamine stone, used 
in the formation of brass ” {Med- 
hurst). There is much confusion in 
the use of the symbols teou shi and 
yu shi. The former is explained by 

Medhurst (sub voc. fhow) “as a kind 

of stone resembling metal, which the 

Chinese call the finest kind of na- 
tive copper. It is found in the Po- 
sse country and resembles gold. On 
the application of fire it assumes a 
red colour, and does not turn black.” 

But yu shi (which seems to be in- 

tended in the passage in the text. 


although Julien renders it theou chi) 
is explained by Medhurst (sub voc. 
shih) to be “ calamine stone, used in 
the formation of brass.” The cala, 
mine stone is the cadmia of Pliny — 
“ fit et e lapide oeroso, quern vocant 
cadmiam " (voL ii. cap. xxxiv. § 2). 
Cadmus' is fabled to have discovered 
its use in the composition of brass, 
and hence the name. It may be 
called calamine from its place of 
exportation, Calamina, at the mouth 
of the Indus ; hence the Chinese 
say it comes from Po-sse. Brass 
being capable of being rolled into 
thin sheets {lattai ox Dutch metal), 
might easily be used in covering the 
walls of a building. It was so used 
probably by SUSditya in the case 
under notice. 

™ Not in height, but in length. 
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and canopies; whilst instruments of metal and stone 
resound in turns, mingled with the harmony of flutes and 
harps. These religious assemblies last for seven days. 

Within the southern gate of the wall is a large well. 
Tormerly, when Buddha was alive, a great company of 
merchants parched with thirst came here to the spot 
where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, pointing to 
this place, said, “ You will find water there.” The chief 
of the merchants, piercing the earth with the end of the 
axle of his cart, immediately water rushed out from the 
ground. Having drunk and heard the law, they all ob- 
tained the fruit of holiness. 

Going south-west 8 or 9 li from the saiiglidrdma., we 
come to the village of Kulika (Kliu-li-kfa). In it is a 
stUpa built by A^&ka-rdja. This is where the venerable 
Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu) was born. By the side 
of the village is a stupa. This is where the Venerable One 
reached complete Nirvdna}^^ and in it are placed the 
remains of his bequeathed body. The venerable (MahS.- 
mudgalaputra) was of a great Brahman family, and was 
an intimate friend of ^ariputra when they were young. 
This ^ariputra was renowned for the clearness of his dia- 
lectic skill ; the other for his persevering and deep pene- 
tration. Their gifts and wisdom were alike, and moving 
or standing they were always together.^®® Their aims and 
desires from beginning to end were just the same. They 
had together left the world from distaste to its pleasures, 
and as hermits had followed Sanjaya (Shen-she-ye) as 
their master.^o^ ^driputra having met Asvajita (Ma- 
shing) the Arhat, hearing the law;, understood its holy 
(meaning). On returning he repeated what he had 
Literally, Nirvdna, “without galan in Pdli,— Hardy, Manual of 
remains” (anupfidise^a). Por the Mudhism, p. l 8 l. 
meaning of this phrase consult Chil- “ There was at this time in 

ders, Pali Piet., sub- voc. Nibbd- Kajagaha a famous paribrajika 
naTh. Julien renders it Parinir- called Sanga. To him they (Seriyut 
vdna. . and Mugalan) weut, and they re- 

Por an account of these two mained with him some- time.” — Ma- 
disciples, see Fo-sho-Ung, varg.a 17. nual of Budhism, p. 195. 

They are called Seriyut and Mu- Or, understood the holy one, 

Asvajita. 
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heard for the sake of the venerable (Mudgalaputra). On 
this he understood the meaning of the law and reached 
the first fruit.^°® Then with 250 followers he went to the 
place where Buddha was. The Lord of the World, seeing 
him at a distance, pointing him out, said to his disciples, 
“ That one coming here will be the first among my fol- 
lowers in the exercise of spiritual faculties (jiiiraculovs 
powers)!' Having reached the place where Buddha was, 
he requested to enter the law (the socicUj). The Lord 
replying, said, “ Welcome, 0 Bhikshu ; carefully practise 
a' pure life; and you shall escape the limits of sorrow.” 
Hearing this his hair fell off, and his cofiamon robes were 
changed into others. Observing in their purity the sec- 
tions of the rules of moral discipline, and being in his 
exterior behaviour faultless, after seven days, getting rid 
of all the bonds of sin, he reached the condition of an 
Arhat and the supernatural powers. 

East of the old village of Mudgalaputra, going 3 or 4 
li, we come to a st'Apa. This is the place where Bimbis§.ra- 
rfija went to have an interview with Buddha. When 
Tath&gata first obtained the fruit of a Buddha, knowing 
that the hearts of the people of the Magadha were waiting 
for him athirst, he accepted the invitation of Bimbis&ra- 
raja, and early in the morning, putting on his robes, he 
took his begging-dish, and with a thousand Bhikshus 
around him, on the right hand and the left {Ivc advanced). 
In front and behind these there were a number of aged 
Br&hmans who went with twisted hair (jdlina), and being 
desirous of the law, wore their dyed garments (chivara). 
Followed by such a throng, he entered the city of ESja- 
grlha. 

Then Lord ^akra (Ti-shih), king of -D^vas, changing his 
appearance into that of a Mfinava (Ma-na-p’o) youth,™ 
with a crown upon his head and his hair bound up, in 
his left band holding a golden pitcher and in his right a 
precious staff, he walked above the earth four finc^ers 
I.e., became a Srotftpanna. That is, a young BrAhman. 
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liigh, leading Buddha along the road in front, in the midst 
of the vast assembly. Then the king of the Magadha 
country, Bimbis§,ra (Pin-pi-so-lo) by name, accompanied 
by all the Brahman householders within the land, and the 
merchants (Jcu-sse), ioQ,ooo myriads in all, going before 
and behind, leading and following, proceeded from the 
city of ESjagriha to meet and escort the holy congrega- 
tion. 

South-east from the spot where BimbasS.ra-raja met 
Buddha, at a distance of about 20 li, we come to the town 
of El&lapin§,ka (Kia-lo-jpi-na-Jcia). In this town is a 
stdpa which was built by A^oka-rSja. This is the place 
where ^driputra, the venerable one, was born. The 
well of the place stUl exists. By the side of the place 
is & ' stdpa. This is where the venerable one obtained 
Nirvdna; the relics of his body, therefore, are enshrined 
therein. He also was of a high Brahman family. His 
father was a man of great learning and erudition; he 
penetrated thoroughly the most intricate questions. There 
were no books he had not thoroughly investigated. His 
wife had a dream and told it to her husband. “Last 
night,” said she, “during my sleep my dreams were 
troubled by a strange man whose body was covered with 
arinour ; in his hand he held a diamond mace with which 
he broke, the mountains ; departing, he stood at the foot 
of one particular mountain.” “ This dream,” the husband 
said, “ is extremely good. You will bear a son of deep 
learning; he will be honoured in the world, and will 
attack the treatises of all the masters and break down 
their teaching (schools). Being led to consider, he will 
become the disciple of one who is more than human.” 

This may also mean “the stone This is an obscure sentence, 

foundation.” but it seems to correspond with the 

Julien Bays, “by the side of dream of the man standing at the 
the well.” But refer to the account foot of a mountain. Buddha is con- 
o£ Mudgalaputra’s birthplace. The stantly spoken of as “a mountain of 
original is “ the well of the village,” gold ” and the ejqpression puh ju 
not “ of the house.” yth jin, “not as ope man,” seems 

By intercourse with a strange to allude, to the superhuman char- 
man. acter of S&riputra’s future teacher. 


VOL. II. 
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And so in due course she conceived a child. AH at 
once she was greatly enlightened. She discoursed in 
high and powerful language, and her words were not to 
be overthrown. When the venerable one began to be 
eight years old, his reputation was spread in every direc- 
tion. His natural disposition was pure and simple, his 
heart loving and compassionate. , He broke through aU 
impediments in his way, and perfected his wisdom. He 
formed a friendship when young with Mudgalaputra, and 
being deeply disgusted with the world, and having no 
system to adopt as a refuge, he went with Mudgalaputra 
to the heretic Sahjaya’s abode, and practised (his mode of 
salvation). Then they said together, "This is not the 
system of final deliverance,”® nor 'is it able to rescue us 
from the trammels of sorrow. Let us each seek for an 
illustrious guide. He who first obtains sweet dewf^^ let 
him make the taste common to the other.” 

At this time the great Arhat A^vajita, holding in his 
hand his proper measure bowl (pdtra), was entering the 
city begging for food. 

S&riputra .seeing his dignified exterior and his quiet and 
becoming manner, forthwith asked him, “Who is your 
master ? ” He answered, “ The prince of the ^&kya tribe, 
disgusted with the world, becoming a hermit, has reached 
perfect wisdom. This one is my master.” ^ariputra added, 
“ And what doctrine does he teach ? May I find a way 
to hear it ? ” He said, “ I have but just received instruc- 
tion, and have not yet penetrated the deep doctrine.” 
Sariputra said, “Pray tell me (Repeat) what you have 
heard.” Then A^vajita, so far as he could, explained it 
and spoke, ^^riputra having heard it, immediately 

On the other hand, Julien translates “ The highest ” or “ absolute 

it, “there will not be a greater truth.” 

honour for a man than to become That is, “ the. water of im- 

his disciple;” or, '‘nothing will be mortality the doctrine of Buddha, 
considered so great an honour to a /.t, let him communicate the 

man as to become his disciple,” and knowledge of that system of salva- 
this perhaps is the meaning of the tion (sweet dew), 
passage. 
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reached the first fruit, and went forthwith with 250 of his 
followers, to the place where Buddha was dwelling. 

The Lord of the World, seeing him afar off, pointing to 
him and addressing hie followers, said, “Yonder comes 
one who will be most distinguished for wisdom among my 
disciples.” Having reached the place, he bent his head 
in worship and asked to be permitted to follow the teach- 
ing of Buddha. The Lord said to him, “Welcome, 0 
Bhikshu.” 

Having heard these words, he was forthwith or- 
dained.“® Half a month after, hearing Buddha preach 
the law on account of a Brahman called “ Long-nails ” 
(Dlrghanakha), together with other discourses, and 
understanding them with a lively emotion, he obtained 
the fruit of an Arhat, After this, Ananda hearing 
Buddha speak about his NirvdTja, it was noised abroad 
and talked about {htf the disciples). Each one was affected 
with grief, ^^riputra was doubly touched with sorrow, 
and could not endure the thought of seeing Buddha 
die. Accordingly, he, asked the Lord that he might die 
first. The lord said, “ Take ' advantage of your oppor- 
tunity.” 

He then bade adieu to the disciples and came to his 
native village. His followers, the Sr§,maneras, spread 
the news everywhere through the towns and villages. 
Aj§.ta^atru-r&ja and his people hastened together as the 
wind, and assembled in clouds to the assembly, whilst 
Sariputra repeated at large the teaching of the law. 
Having heard it, they went away. In the middle of the 
following night, with fixed {correct) thought, and mind 
restrained, he entered the Samddhi called " final ex- 
tinction.” After awhile, having risen out of it, he 
died. 

Admitted to undertake the Dtrghanaklwjianvrdjaka pariprich- 
duties of the moral code of discip- chJia (Jul. note in loc.) 
line. Or, the end of the discourse ; 

This Brahman or Brahma- but the symbol c/m generally means 
chiirin (ch’ang-chao-lan-chi) is vreU “ the rest.” 
known, as there is a work c.alled 
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I So 


Four or five li to the south-east o’f the town Kfila- 
pinaka is a sHpa. This is the spot where a disciple 
of ^ariputra reached Nirvdna. It is otherwise said, 
“ When Ka^yapa Buddha was in the world, then three 
kdtis of great Arhats entered the condition of complete 
Nirvdna in this place.” 

Going 30 li or so to the east of this last-named 
stilpa, we come to Indra^ailaguha mountain (In-t’o-lo- 
shi-lo-kia-ho-shan ).^^2 The precipices and valleys of this 
mountain are dark and gloomy. Flowering trees grow 
thickly together like forests. The summit has two peaks, 
which rise up sharply and by themselves. On the south 
side of the western peak between the crags is a great 
stone house,^^ wide but not high. Here Tathfigata in old 
time was stopping when ^akra, king of Devas, wrote on 
the stone matters relating to forty-two doubts which he 
had, and asked Buddha respecting them.^“ 

Then Buddha explained the matters. The traces of 
these figures still exist. Persons now try to imitate by 
comparison these ancient holy figures {figure forms),^^ 


For Bome remarks on KUn- 
pin&kn, see Fa-hian (Beal's edition), 
p. MI, n. 2. 

1J3 “ The -cavern- of -Indra moun- 
tain.” The “ rooky hiU standing by 
itself,” named by Fn-hian, chap, 
xxviii., has been identified by 
GenerM Cunningham {Ardi. Sur- 
vey, vol. i. p. 18) with the western 
peak of this hill. The northern 
range of hills, that stretch from the 
neighbourhood of Gayfi to the bank 
of the Fauchfina river, a distance 
of about thirty-six miles, end ab- 
ruptly in two lofty peaks ; the 
higher of the two on the west is 
called Giryek. This is the one re- 
ferred to by Fa-hian. (See Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Survey, vol. i. pp. 
16, 17, and vol. iiL p. 150.) 

Julien has omitted the symbol 
for west. 

Now called Gidha-dwar; in 
Sanskrit, GrldhradwSra, “the vul- 
ture’s opening.” 


That is, at it seems, he drew 
certain figures or letters on the 
stone, and asked Buddha to ex- 
plain some difficulties he had as to 
the subject of these figm-es. These 
forty-two difficulties have no refer- 
ence to the jBooh of Porty-tvm See- 

This translation appears to me 
the only justifiable one. Julien 
has, “Now there is a statue there 
which resembles the .ancient image 
of the saint (f.e., of the Buddha).” 
But if the symbol fs'e (this) be 
taken for the adverb “here,” the 
natural translation would be: “Now 
there are here figures in imitation 
of these ancient sacred symbols or 
marks.” The only doubt is whether 
ts'z tiang, “these marks or fig- 
lues,” or “the figures here,” be not 
an error for " Fo-siang," “the figure 
of Buddha,” which occurs a little 
farther gn. 
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Those wlio enter the cave to worship are seized with a 
sort of religious trepidation. 

On the top of the mountain ridge are traces where 
the four former Buddhas sat and walked, still remaining. 
On the top of the eastern peak is a sangMrdma; the 
common account is this: when the priests who dwell 
here look across in the middle of the night at the wes- 
tern peak, where the stone chamber is, they see before 
the image of Buddha lamps and torches constantly 
burning. 

Before the sanglidrAma on the eastern peak of the 
Indra^ailaguhS- mountain is a stApa which is called 
Hahsa (Keng-sha).^^^ Formerly the priests of this 
sa'hgMrdina studied the doctrine of the Little Vehicle, 
that is, the Little Vehicle of the “ gradual doctrine.” 
They allowed therefore the use of the three pure articles 
of food, and they followed this rule without fail, FTow 
afterwards, when it was not time to seek for the three 
pure articles of food, there was a Bhikshu who was 
walking up and down ; suddenly he saw a flock of wild 
geese flying over him in the air. Then he said in a 
jocose way, “To-day the congregation of priests has not 
food, sufficient, Mahflsattvas! now is your opportunity.” 
ISTo sooner had he finished, than a goose, stopping its 
flight, fell down before the priest and died. The 
Bhikshu- having seen this, told it to the priests, who, 
hearing it, were affected with pity, and said one to the 
other, “Tath^gata framed his law as a guide and en- 


Keng-so-kia-lan, in Chinese 
Keng-sha. The lower peak on the 
east is orowned with a solid tower 
of brickwork, well known as Jfira- 
sahdha-ka-baithak, or “ Jiirasandha’s 
throne.” This tower, the ruins of 
which still exist, is probably the 
stApa alluded to in the text (comp. 
Cunningham) Arch. Survey, i. 19). 
But I am at a loss how to explain 
General Cunningham’s remark 
[Arch, Survey, iii. 141), that “close 


to the hot springs on the north-east 
slope of the Baibh^r hill there is 
a massive foundation of a stone 
house 83 feet square, called JarS- 
sandha-ka-baithak, or “ Jarfisandha’s 
throne.” This is explained, how- 
ever, in Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave 
Temples of India, by the statement 
that there are two sites so named. 

12® The advanced doctrine of the 
Little Vehicle (Hinayana) ; compare 
Julien’s note, tome i. p. 3. 
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couragement (suitable to) the powers (wrings) of each 
person ; now we, following ‘ the gradual doctrine,' 
are using a foolish guide. The Great Vehicle is the true 
doctrine. We ought to change our former practice, and 
follow more closely the sacred directions. This goose 
falling down is, in truth, a true lesson for us, and we 
ought to make known its virtue by handing down the 
story to -other ages, the most distant.” On this they 
built a st'Apa to hand down to future ages the action 
they had witnessed, and they buried the dead goose 
beneath it. 

Going ISO or i6o li to the north-east of the Indra- 
^ila-guhS. mountain, we come to the Kapotika (pigeon) 
convent.^^® There are about 200 priests, who study 
the principles of the Sarviistavdda school of Bud- 
.dhism. 

To the east is a siiJfja which was built by Aloka-rS-ja. 
Formerly Buddha residing in this place, declared the 
law for one night to the great congregation. At this 
time there was a bird-catcher who was laying his snares 
for the feathered tribe in this wood. Having caught 
nothing for a whole day, he spoke thus, “ My bad luck 
to-day is owing to a trick somewliere." Therefore he 
came to the place where Buddha was, and said in a high 
voice, “ Your speaking the law to-day, 0 Tathagata, has 
caused me to catch nothing in all my nets. My wife 
and my children at home are hungry; what expedient 
shall I try to help them ? ” Then Tathagata replied, 
“ If you will light a fire, I will give you something to 
eat.” 

Then Tathagata made to appear a large dove, which 
fell in the fire and died. Then the bird-catcher taking 
it, carried it to his wife and children, and they ate it 

7.C., Buddha's law was in- ningham with the village of Por- 
tended to be adapted to circum- bati, just lo miles to the north- 
stances. I east of Giriyek. This would require 

This Kapdtika (pigeon) con- - ns to change the 150 or 160 li of 
vent is identified by General Cun- Hiuen Tsiang into 50 or 60. 
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together. Then he went back to the place where Buddha 
was, on which, by the use of expedients, he framed his 
discourse so as to convert the bird-catcher. Having 
heard the discourse, he repented of his fault and was 
renewed in heart. Then he left his home, and practising 
wisdom, reached the holy fruit, and because of this the 
sanghdrdTna was called HapStika. 

To the south of this 2 or 3 li we come to a solitary 
hill,^®^ which is of great height, and covered with forests 
and jungle. Celebrated flowers and pure fountains of 
water cover its sides and flow through its hollows. On 
this hill are many vihdras and religious shrines, sculptured 
with the highest art. In the exact middle of the vihdra 
is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bfidhisattva. Although it is 
of small size, yet its spiritual appearance is of an affect- 
ing character. In its hand it holds a lotus flower; on its 
head is a figure of Buddha. 

There are always a number.'Of persons here who abstain 
from food desiring to obtain a view of the Bddhisattva. Bor 
seven days, and fourteen days, and even for a whole month 
{do they fast). Those who are properly affected see this 
Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bddhisattva with its beautifuH^^ marks, 
and thoroughly adorned with all its majesty and glory. 
It comes forth from the middle of the statue, and addresses 
kind words to these men. 

In old days the king of the Siiiihala country, in the 

This solitary hill is supposed to cially on this point of “ beauty ’’ coin- 
be “the hill standing by itself,” ■pa,TBSacredBoolcsoftheEaat,\o\.i:'x.m. 
named by IFa-hian (Cunningham, p. 82 ; also Bunyiu Nanjio, Cafo/o^'wc 
Reports, voL xv. p. 7). Dr. Fergus- of Jap. and Ghin. Rooks lately added 
son, on the other hand, identifies the to the BodMan, col. 7, to show that 
hill of Behar with that site (J. R. Kwan-yin is identified with “pure 
A. S. N.S., vol. vi. p. 22g), and this water.” Note also Edkin’s Chinese 
hUl with the ShSkhpura range {ibid., Buddhism, p. 262, “Kwan-yin from 
p, 232). beyond the sea.” The description 

One form of the worship of of AnShita’s dress in the Abdn 
Kwan-yin will probably be found to Tasht{S.B.E., vol.xxiii.),§§ 126-131, 
have been derived from the Persian corresponds with the representations 
Anaitis or An^hita ; the descrip- in the LUtirgy of Kwan-yin. The 
tions given of each are too similar subject is too copious for a note, 
to be attributed to accident. Espe- 
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early morning reflecting liis face in a mirror, was not able 
to see himself, but he saw in the middle of a Tala wood, 
on the top of a little mountain in the Magadha country 
of Jambudvipa, a figure of this Bodhisattva. The king, 
deeply affected at the benevolent appearance of the figure, 
diligently searched after it. Having come to this moun- 
tain,^“ he found in fact a figure resembling the one he had 
seen. On this he built a viJidra and offered to it religious 
gifts. After this the king still recollecting the fame of 
the circumstance, according to his example, built vihdras 
and spiritual shrines. Blowers and incense with the 
sound of music are constantly offered here. 

Going south-east from this shrine on the solitary moun- 
tain about 40 li, we come to a convent with about fifty 
priests,^®* who study the teaching of the Little Vehicle. 
Before the sangJidrdma is a great sidjoa, where many 
miracles are displayed. Here Buddha in former days 
preached for Brahma-deva’s sake and others during seven 
days. By the side of it are traces where the three Buddhas 
of the past age sat and walked. To the north-east of the 
sanghdrdma about 70 li, on the south side of the Ganges 
river, we come to a large village, thickly populated.^®® 
There are many Dgva temples here, all of them admirably 
adorned. 

Hot far to the south-east is a great stilpa. Here Bud- 
dha for a night preached the law. Going east from this 
we enter the desert mountains ; and going 100 li or so, we 
come to the convent of the village of Lo-in-ni-lo.^®® 

Before this is a great sidpa which was built by A^oka- 

^ The worship of Kwan-yin as a would be Aphsar {see jfrcA Survey, 
mountain deity has been alluded to vol. xv. p. lo). 
in the J. E. At S., N.S., vob xv. pp. Both distance and direction 

333 f. I would remark here that it point to the vicinity of Shekhpura 
seems the worship of this deity was {op. cU. p. 13). 
partly connected with Ceylon. The Identified by Cunningham with 

argument of the paper in the J. E. Rajjana. In Gladwin’s Ayin-Ak- 
A. S. ia to the same purport. hari it is found under the form 

General Cunningham suggests “RowbenHy,” which closely re- 
the substitution of four li ior forty, sembles the Chinese. Julien pro- 
In that case the place indicated poses Rdhinila doubtfully. See also 
Feigusson {op. cit.), p. 233. 
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raja. Here Buddha formerly preached the law for three 
months, To the north of this 2 or 3 li is a large tank 
about 30 li round. During the four seasons of the year 
a lotus of each of the four colours opens its petals. 

Going east we fenter a great forest wild, and after 200 
li or so we come to the country of I-lan-na-po-fa-to 
(Hiranyaparvata). 



( i86 ) 


BOOK X. 


Conlavts an account of m’OJfeerv countnM, vis,, (i) I-lan-na-po-fa- 
to; (2) Chen-poj (3) Kic-chu-hoTi-Jcai-lo ; (4) Pun-na-fa-tan-na ; 
(5) Kia-mo lu-po ; (6) San-mo-la-cha; (7) Tan-mo-lac-ii ; (8) 
Kic-lo-ua-tu-fa-la-na ; (9) U~chaj (10) Kcmg-u-t’o; (ii) Kie- 
ling-l-iay ( 12 ) Kin-ta-loy (igi) ’An-ta-lo ; (14) To-na-kic-Ue-hia ; 
(is) Chu-li-yey (i6) Ta-lo-pi-eh’a ; (tg) Mo-lo-kin-clia. 


I-LAN-NA-rO-FA-TO (HiRANYA-PAJIVATA).' 

Tins country is about 3000 U in circuit. The capital of 
the country is 20 li or so round, and is bounded on the 
north by the river Ganges.* It is regularly cultivated, 
and is rich in its produce. Flowers and fruits also are 
abundant. The climate is agreeable in its temperature. 
The manners of the people are simple and honest. There 
are ten sai^ghdrdmas, with about 4000 priests. Most of 
them study the Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya(Ching- 
liang-pu) school. There are some twelve DGva temples, 
occupied by various sectaries. 


> niranyn-parvMa, or the Golden 
Mountain, is idcntiHcd by General 
Cunningham ivilh the hill of Mon- 
gir. This Iiill (and the kingdom to 
which it gave its name) was from 
early date of considerable import- 
ance, os it commanded the land 
route between the hills and the 
river, ns well as the water route by 
the Ganges. It is said to have 
been originally called Knshtahnrann 
Parvata, ns it overlooked the famous 
bathing-place on the Ganges called 
Kashfaharann Ghftt, or “the pain- 
expeUing bathing-place,” because all 
people afflicted with cither grief or 
bodily pain were at once cured by 


bathing there. Cunningham re- 
marks that *' this name of l^rana 
Parvnta is dearly the original of 
Hwen Thsang’s /-lan-na-Pa-fo-lo" 
(see the whole section. Arch, Surrey of 
India, voL xv. pp. 16, 17). The hill 
was dso called hludgalagiri. This 
may- have originated the stoiy of 
Mudgalaputra and the householder, 
SrulanTtiiatH-eii. 

* There seems to bo a confusion 
in the text Literallv it is, “The 
capital [has) ns a northern road or 
way tho river Ganges." There is 
a note in tho original saying that 
tho order is misprinted. 
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Lately the king of a border country deposed the ruler 
of this country, and holds in his power the capital. He 
is benevolent to the priests, and has built in the city two 
sanghdrdmas, each holding something less than 1000 
priests. Both of them are attached to the Sarv^stivadin 
school of the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the capital and bordering on the Ganges 
river is the Hiranya (I-lan-na) mountain, from which 
is belched forth masses of smoke and vapour which ob- 
scure the light of the sun and moon. From old time till 
now Rlshis and saints have come here in succession to 
repose their spirits. Now there is a Deva temple here, in 
which they still follow their rules handed down to them. 
In old days TathS,gata also dwelt here, and for the sake of 
the Devas preached at large the excellent law. 

To the south of the capital is a stilpff,. Here TathS.gata 
preached for three months. By the side of it are traces 
of the three Buddhas of the past age, who sat and walked 
here. 

To the west of this last-named spot, at no great dis- 
tance, is a stdpa. This denotea the spot where the Bhik- 
shu Srutaviih^atikdti 3 (Shi-lu-to-p’in-she-ti-ku-chi) was 
born. Formerly there was in this town a rich house- 
holder ( (jrtha'paii), honoured and powerful. Late in life he 
had an heir born to his estate. Then he gave as a reward 
to the person who told him the news 200 lakhs of gold 
pieces. Hence the name given to his son was Sfitraviih- 

3 This translated into Chinese is Kutikanna, which Buddhaghoslia 
Wen urh pih yih, that is, “hearing- explains by saying that his ear-orna- 
two-hnndred lakhs.” The note adds ments were worth a koti ; but Rhys 
that formerly it was translated by Davids thinks this may be explainea 
■yih-wh, that is, laksha-Tcarna. The by his having pointed ears (p. 13, n. 
reference in the story is to Sona 3). It seems evident that the old 
Kollvisi, who, according to the form in Chinese, viz., yih urh, i.c., 
Southertt,account, lived at ChampS laJcshakarna, refers to this Sona. 
(see Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. The symW yih is frequently used 
xvii. p. l). He is said to have been for koti, in which case the transla- 
worth eighty cart-loads of gold, lion would be Mti karna. Compare 
asUi-sakata-vdhe hirannam (qp. cit., Cunningham’s remarks about RSja 
p. 13). But in the following section Karna {Arch. Surv., vol. xv. p. 16). 
of the Mah&vagg& (op. cit. 32) there Compare also Julien, tome ii. errata, 
is reference to another Sona called p. 573, col. i, line 16. 
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^atikoti (Wen-urh-pih-yih). Prom tlio time of liis birth 
till he grew up his feet never touched the ground. 
For this reason there grew on the bottom of his feet liairs 
a foot long, shining and soft, and of a yellow gold colour. 
He loved this child tenderly, and procured for him ob- 
jects of the rarest beauty. From his house to the Snowy 
lilountains he had established a succession of rest-houses 
from which his servants continually went from one to the 
other. ■\Vliatever valuable medicines were wanted, they 
communicated the same to each other in order, and so pro- 
cured them without loss of time, so rich was this family. 
The world-honoured one, knowing tlie root of piety in this 
man was about to develop, ordered IMudgalaputra to go 
there and to instruct him. Having arrived outside the 
gate, he had no way to introduce himself (to pass ihroiigli). 
Now the householder’s family (or simply the householder) 
worshipped Sdrya-deva. Every morning when the sun 
rose he turned towards it in adoration. At this time 
!Mudgalaputra, by his spiritual power, caused himself to 
appear in the disc of the sun and to come down thence 
and stand in the interior. The householder’s son took him 
to be Sdrya-dfiva, and so offered him perfumed food (rice) 
and worshipped him.* The scent of the rice, so exquisite 
was it, reached even to Eajagrlha. At this time Bimbi- 
silra-raja, astonished at the wonderful perfume, sent 
messengers to ask from door to door whence it came. 
At length he found that it came from the Venuvana- 
vihara, where Mudgalaputra had just arrived from the 
abode of the (ricli) householder. The king finding out 
that the son of the householder had such miraculous 
(food), sent for him to come to court. The householder, 
receiving the order, considered with himself what was the 
easiest mode of transport; a galley (boat with lanlcs of 
oars) is liable to accidents from wind and waves; a 
chariot is liable to accident from the frightened elephants 

‘ The Bymbol iivd, "to return,” •worship.” The translation I have 
is probably a mistake for haei, “to given differs from the French. 
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running away. On this he constructed from his own 
house to Eaj§.grlha a canal basin, and filled it full of 
mustard seed.® Then placing gently on it a lordly boat 
furnished with ropes with which to draw it along, he 
went thus to Kajagrlha. 

Tirst going to pay his respects to the Lord of the World, 
he (i.e., Buddha) addressed him and said, “ Bimbas§,ra-raja 
has sent for you, no doubt desiring to see the hair beneath 
your feet. When the king desires to see it, you must sit 
cross legged with your feet turned up. If you stretch 
out your feet towmrds the king, the laws of the country 
exact death.” ® 

The householder’s son, having received the instruction 
of Buddha, went. He was then led into the palace and 
presented {to the Icing). The king desiring to see the hair, 
he sat cross-legged with his feet turned up. The king, 
approving of his politeness, formed a great liking for him. 
Having paid his final resp'ects, he then returned to the 
place where Buddha was. 

Tath^ata at that time was preaching the law and 
teaching by parables. Hearing the discourse and being 
moved by it, his mind was opened, and he forthwith be- 
came a disciple. Then he applied himself with all his 
power to severe thought, with a view to obtain the fruit {of 
Arhatshif). He walked incessantly up and down,'^ until 
his feet were blood-stained. 

The Lord of the World addressed him, saying, “ You, 
dear youth, when living as a layman, did you know how 
to play, the lute ? ” ® He said, “ I knew.” “ Well, then,” 


« In the MaMvagga it is simply 
said, “ and they carried Sopa Koli- 
Yisa in a palanquin to Rajagrlha ” 
{S' B. B., xvii. 2). 

« This advice is given him by his 
parents in the Southern account. 
On the other hand, the visit of the 
eighty thousand overseers to Buddha 
and the miracles of Sigata resulting 
in their conversion, are quite omitted 
here. 


Walking up and down, thinking, 
is represented as a constant habit 
of the early Buddhist Sramanas” 
{S. B. B., xvii. 17, n. 3). It is con- 
stantly referred to in Hiuen Tsiang, 
and the spots where the Buddhas 
had walked up and down appear to 
have been accounted sacred. 

8 The vind, as in the BSli. 
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said Buddha, “ I will draw a comparison deriyed from this. 
The cords being too tight, then the sounds were not in 
cadence ; when they were too loose, then the sounds had 
neither harmony nor charm ; but when not tight and not 
slack, then the sounds were harmonious. So in the prepara- 
tion for a religious life, the case is the same ; too severe, 
then the body is wearied and the mind listless ; too remiss, 
then the feelings are pampered and the will weakened,” ® 
Having received this instruction from Buddha, he moved 
round him in a respectful way,^® and by these means he 
shortly obtained the fruit of Arhatship. 

On the western frontier of the country, to the south of 
the river Ganges, we come to a small solitary mountain, 
with a double peak rising high.^^ Formerly Buddha in 
this place rested during^ the three months of rain, and 
subdued the Yaksha Vakula (Yo-c’ha Po-khu-lo).^^ 
Below a corner of the south-east side of the mountain 
is a great stone. On this are marks caused by Buddha 
sitting thereon. The marks are about an inch deep, five 
feet two inches long, and two feet one iuc.h wide. Above 
them is built a stiipa. 

Again to the south is the impression on a stone where 
Buddha set down his kiun-chi-kia (kiindikd or water- 
vessel). In depth the lines are about an inch, and are like 
a fiower with eight buds (or petals).^® 

Hot far to the south-east of this spot are the foot-traces 
of the Yaksha Vakula. They are about one foot five or 

® This comparison is found in the “ there is a small solitary hill with 
Satra of Forty-two Sections, No. successive crags heaped up.” For 
xxxiii. an account of the neighbouring hot 

That is, keeping his right springs see Cunningham (op. cit. 
shoulder towards him [pradak- Appendix). 

sMna). _ la Vakula or VSkkula was also 

This mountain is identified by the name of a Sthavira, one of 
Cunningham with the hill of MahS.- Bnddha’sdisciples. Bumouf, /7!irod., 
deva, which is situated east from p. 349J Lotus, pp. 2, 126. 
the great irregular centriil mass of *3 Many of these marks or figures 
the Mongir hills (Arch. Surv., vol. xv. might probably be explained by a 
p.19). HiuenTsiang does not appear knowledge of the character of the 
himself to have visited this spot, as rock formation. Buchanan describes 
the symbol nsed is chi, not hing. the rock of MahSdeva as quartz or 
The passage might be translated, silicious homstone. 
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six inches long, seven or eight inches wide, and in depth 
less than two inches. Behind these traces of the YaksHa 
is a stone figure of Buddha in Bitting posture, about six or 
seven feet high. 

Next, to the west, not far off, is a place where Buddha 
walked for exercise. 

Above this mountain top is the old residence of the 
Yaksha, 

Next, to the north is a foot-trace of Buddha, a foot 
and eight inches long, and perhaps six inches wide, and 
half an inch deep. Above it is a sMpa erected. For- 
merly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded 
him not to kill men nor eat their flesh. Having re- 
spectfully received the law of Buddha, he was born in 
heaven. 

To the west of this are six or seven hot springs. The 
water is exceedingly hot,^^ 

To the south the country is bounded by great moun- 
tain forests in which are many wild elephants of great 
size. 

Leaving this kingdom, going down the river Ganges, on 
its south bank eastwards, after 300 li or so, we come to 
the country of Chen-po (ChampS-). 


ClIEN-PO (Ciiampa).i5 

This country (Champa) is about 4000 li in circuit. 
The capital is backed to the north by the river Ganges, 
it is about 40 li round. The soil is level and fertile {/at 


u Tliesc springs as described by 
a recent visitor in the Pioneer, 
17th August j 8S2 (see Cunning- 
liam, op. cH. Appendix) ; they are 
still so hot as to fill the valley 
with clouds of steam “like a 
cauldron.” . . 

It Champa and Champapun m 
the Purdrias is the name of the 
c.apital of Anga or the country 
about Bhagalpur (Wilson, Vishnu- 


piir., vol. ii. p. 16G ; vol. iv. p. 125 ; 
J. Ii. A. S., vol. V. p. 134; 
vajh., 1699 ; Mahdhh., iii. 8141, &c.) 
See Lassen, I. A., vol. i. pp. 1 75, 
176. Champfinagar and Karnagarh 
are close to Bhagalpur. M. Mar- 
tin, East India, vol. ii. pp. 39 f. 
(Hunter's Statistical A.c. of Bengal, 
vol. xiv. p. 82, only copies the pre- 
ceding). Fa-hian, chap. xxxviL ; 
Sumouf, Introd, (2d ed. ), p. 132. 
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or loamy) ; it is regularly cultivated and productive ; the 
temperature is mild and warm (moderately hot) ; the 
manners of the people simple and honest. There are 
several tens of sanghdr&mas, mostly in .ruins, with about 
200 priests. They follow the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle. There are some twenty Deva temples, which 
sectaries of every kind frequent. The walls of the 
capital are built of brick, and are several “ tens of feet ” 
high. The foundations of the wall are raised on a lofty 
embankment, so that by their high escarpment, they can 
defy {stop) the attack of enemies. In old times at the 
beginning of the kalpa, when things and things) 

first began, they {i.e., people) inhabited dens and caves 
of the desert. There was no knowledge of dwelling- 
houses. After this, a Devi {divine woman) descending 
in consequence of her previous conduct, was located 
amongst them. As she sported in the streams of the 
Ganges, she was affected by a spiritual power, and con- 
ceiving, she brought forth four sons, who divided between 
them the government of> Jambudvipa. Each took 
possession of a district, founded a capital, built towns, 
and marked out the limits of the frontiers. This was 
the capital of the country of one of them, and the first of 
all the cities of Jambudvipa. 

To the east of the city 140 or 150 li, on the south of 
the river Ganges, is a solitary detached rock,^® craggy 
and steep, and surrounded by water. On the top of the 
peak is a Deva temple ; the divine spirits exhibit many 
miracles {spirihud indications) here. By piercing the 
rock, houses have been made; by leading the streams 
{through each), there is a continual flow of water. There 
are wonderful trees {forming) flowering woods ; the large 
rocks and dangerous precipices are the resort of men of 

Eltliei; an islet or a detached (Arch. Surv., vol. xv. p. 34) states, 
rock, Cunningham identifies it “ Both bearing and distance' point to 
with the picturesque rocl^ island therocl^hiUof Kahalgaon(Kolgong 
opposite Patharghata with its tem- of the maps), which is just 23 
pie-crowned summit {Anc. Geoff, miles to the east of Bhagalpur 
of India, p. 477). The same writer (ChampS).” 
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wisdom and virtue j those who go there to see the place 
are reluctant to return. 

In the midst of the desert wUds, that form the southern 
boundary of the country, are wild elephants and savage 
beasts that roam in herds. 

From this country going eastwards 400 li or so, we 
come to the kingdom of Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo (Ka- 
jhghira). 

Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo (KjLjtlGHiiiA or Kajinghara). 

This kingdom is about 2000 li or so in circuit. The 
soil is level and loamy; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundant crops ; the temperature is warm ; the 
people are simple in their habits. They greatly esteem 
men of high talent, and honour learning and the arts. 
There are six or seven sangJuti'dmas with about 300 
priests ; and there are some ten Deva temples frequented 
by sectaries of all sorts. During the last few centuries 
the royal line has died out, and the country has been 
ruled by a neighbouring state, so that the towns are 
desolate, and most of the people are found scattered in 
villages and hamlets. On this account, ^il^ditya-r§,ja, 
when roaming through Eastern India, built a palace in 
this place, in which he arranged the affairs of his different 
states. It was built of branches and boughs for a tem- 
porary residence, and burnt on his departure. On the 
southern frontiers of the country are many wild ele- 
phants. 

On the northern frontiers, not far from the Ganges 
river, is a high and large tower made of bricks and stone. 
Its foundation, wide and lofty, is ornamented with rare 

In a note we are told that em India; also in the Sinhalese 
the common pronunciation of this Chronicles a town called Kajan- 
conntry is " Kie-ching-hic-lo." M. ghfilg-Niyangamg, in the eastern 
V. de St. Martin {Mimoire, p. 387) region of Jambudvipa. There is 
notices that in the MaMbhdrata also a village called Eajdri marked 
there is a country Kajingha in Bennell’s map, just 92 miles (460 
named among the people of Eswt- li) from ChampA 
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sculptures. On the four faces of the tower arc sculptured 
figures of the saints, Devas, and Buddhas in separate com- 
partments. 

Going from this country eastward, and crossing the 
Ganges, after about 600 li we come to the kingdom of 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundravarddhana). 

PUN-NA-FA-TAN-NA (PoNDHAVARDDIIANA).’® 

Tliis country is about 4000 li in circuit. Its capital is 
about 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The tanks 
and public offices and flowering woods are regularly con- 
nected at intervals.*® The soil is flat and loamy, and rich 
in all kinds of grain-produce. The Panasa"^ (Fan-na-so) 
fruit, though plentiful, is highly esteemed. The fruit is as 
large as a pumpkin.®* "When it is ripe it is of a yellowish- 
red colour. When dimded, it has in the middle many 
tens of little fruits of the size of a pigeon’s egg ; breaking 
these, there comes forth a juice of a yellowish-red colour 
and of delicious flavour. The fruit sometimes collects on the 
tree-branches as other clustering fruits, but sometimes at 
the tree-roots, as in the case of the earth-growing /a linj.- 
The climate (of this country) is temperate; the people 

“ Prof. n. n. Wilsoti includes in Gaudn. Mr. Ferg^uspon assigned it 
the ancient Piindra tlie districts of a place near Ilaiigpur. See hid. 
RAjasli.'lhi, Diniijiiur, Raiigpur, Na- Ant., vol. iii. p. 62 ; Hunter, Stat. 
diyil, Birbliuiu, Bardw.'in, Midnfipur, Ace. Bcn'jal, vol. viii. pp. 59 f., 449 ; 
Jang.!! Jlalifils, K.'iingadli, Paclil^ /. 7i. A. 5., N.S., vol. vi. pp. 23S f. ; 
Palainan, and jrart of Chunilr. It is conf. Jldja-Taranyini, torn. iv. p. 
the country’ of “Bugar-c.ane,” yi/n- 421; Mahabk., W. 1S72. Gcner.al 
dra, Bang.'ili jninri-akh. The Paun- Cunningham has more recently 
dra people are frequently mentioned fi.\ed on hlahftsthanaga(lha on the- 
in S.anskrit literature, and Pnndra- Karatoyil, 12 miles south of Bard- 
v.vrddliaiia was evidently a portion hankCti and 7 milc.s north of 
of their country. Quart. Orient. Bagraha, as the site of the c.apital 
May., voh ii. p. iSS ; Vtshnu-ptir., [Report, vol. sv. pp. v., 104, no f.) 
vol. ii. pp. 134, 170. Mr. Westmacott Tliia passage m.ay also be trans- 

proposed to identify Pundr.a-vard- lated thus : “Maritime offices (oflices 
dhana with the adjacent parganils or connected_ with the river navig.a- 
districts of Pan java and Borddhon- tion ?) with their (surrounding) 
kuti (or Khettal) in Dinijpur, about flowers and groves occur at regular 
35 miles N.N.W. from Rahgpur; intervals.’’ 
but also suggested, .as an alternative, “ Jack or bread fruit. 

Pondua or Pohrowd, afterwards ^ “A largo and coarse squ.ash.” 
FirzupurorFiruzab.'ld.bmiles north- Williams’ Tonic Diet., sub 
.east of Malda, and iS N.N.E. from - The radix China, according to 
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esteem learning. There are about twenty sanghdrdmas, 
with some 30CX) priests ; they study both the Little and 
Great Vehicle, There are some hundred D^va temples, 
where sectaries of different schools congregate. The 
naked JsTirgranthas are the most numerous. 

To the west of the capital 20 li or so is the Po-chi-p’o 
sanglidrdinaP Its courts are light and roomy ; its towers 
and pavilions are very lofty. The priests are about 700 
in number; they study the law according to the Great 
Vehicle. Many renowned priests from Eastern India 
dwell here. 

Not far from this is a st'dpa- built by A^oka-raja. Here 
Tath^gata, in old days, preached the law for three months 
for the sake of the D^vas. Occasionally, on fast-days, 
there is a bright light visible around it. 

By the side of this, again, is a place where the four 
past Buddhas walked for exercise and sat down. The be- 
queathed traces are still visible. 

Not far from this there is a vilidra in which is a statue 
of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva. Nothing is hid from its 
divine discernment ; its spiritual perception is most accu- 
rate ; men far and near consult {this being) with fasting 
and prayers. 

Erom this going east 900 li or so, crossing the great river, 
we come to the country of Kia-mo-lu-po (E9,marhpa). 

KlA-MO-LXJ-rO (KAMARflrPA). 

The country of Kamarupa^^ is about 10,000 li in cir- 
cuit. The capital town is about 30 li. The land lies 

Julion ; the pachyma cocos, accord- tended from the Karatoyiv river in 
ing to Doolittle’s Vocabulary, vol. Raiigpur to the eastward {Slat. Acc. 
ii. 423. Medhurst (sub voc. ling) Bengal, vol, vii. pp. l6S, 310 ; or 
names “ the China root ” which M. Martin, Bast Ind., vol. iii. p. 
grows under old fir trees. 403). The kingdom included Mani- 

Julien restores this (with a pur, Jayntiya, Kachhilr, West As3m, 
query) to "Vasiblifisangharama, “the and parts of Maymansihgh, and Sil- 
convent which has the brightness of het (^rihatta). The modern district 
fire.” extends from Goalpftra to Gauhatti. 

Efimarfipa (its capital is called Lassen, /. A., vol. i. p. 87, voL ii. p. 
in the Purdnas, Prigjyotisha) ex- 973 ; Wilson, V. P., voL v. p. 88 ; 
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low, but is ricb, and is regularly cultivated. They culti- 
vate the Panasa fruit and the Na-lo-lci-lo (Nfirikela) 
fruit. These trees, though numerous, are nevertheless 
much valued and esteemed. Water led from the river or 
from banked-up lakes (reservoirs) flows round the towns. 
The climate is soft and temperate. The manners of the 
people simple and honest. The men are of small stature, 
and their complexion a dark yellow. Their language 
diflers a little from that of Mid-India. Their nature is 
very impetuous and wild; their memories are retentive, 
and they are earnest in stud}-. They adore and sacriflee 
to the Devas, and have no faith in Buddha ; hence from 
the time wlien Buddha appeared in the world oven down 
to the present time there never ns yet has been built one 
savghdrdma as a place for the priests to assemble. Such 
disciples as there are are of a pure faith, say their prayers 
(repeat the name of BtiddJta) secretly, and that is all. 
There are as many as 100 Deva temples, and different 
sectaries to the number of several myriads. The present 
king belongs to the old line (tso pan) of Mrayana-dSva. 
He is of the Brahman caste. His name is Bh&dkara- 
varman,-'J his title Kumsirn (Keu-mo-lo). From the 
time that this family seized the land and assumed the 
government till the present king, there have elapsed a 
thousand successions (generations). The king is fond of 
learning, and the people are so likewise in imitation of 
him. Men of high tdent from distant regions aspiring 
after ofiice (?) visit his dominions as strangers. Though 
he has no faith in Buddha, yet he much respects _^ramanas 
of learning. 'iVlien he first heard that a ^ramana from 
China had come to Magadha to the HSlanda sangJid- 
rdma from such a distance, to study with diligence the 

As. Res., vol. liv. p. 422 ; Lolita Vis., Yib-cheu, “helmet of the sxm.” See 
p. 416. Hall’s VdsavadattH, p. 52. 

“ The bread-fruit and the cocoa- ^ The French translation is very 
nut. confused. Julien appears to have 

^ P’o-se-kie-lo-fa-mo, in Chinese, overlooked the symbols Chi-na-heS 
(the country of China). 
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profound law of Buddha, he sent a message of invitation 
by those who reported it as often as three times, hut yet 
the Sramana (i.c., Hiuen Tsiang) had not obeyed it. Then 
^ilahhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo), master of Mstras, said, 
" You desire to show your gratitude to Buddha ; then you 
should propagate the true law; this is your duty. You 
need not fear the long journey. Kumara-raja’s family 
respect the teaching of the heretics, and now he invites a 
Sramana to visit him. This is good indeed ! We judge 
from this that he is changing his principles, and desires to 
acquire merit {or, from merit acquired) to benefit others. 
You formerly conceived a great heart, and made a vow 
with yourself to travel alone through different lands 
regardless of life, to seek for the law for the good of the 
world.^® Borgetful of your own country, you should be 
ready to meet death; indifferent to renown or failure, 
you should labour to open the door for the spread of the 
holy doctrine, to lead onwards the crowds who are de- 
ceived by false teaching, to consider others first, yourself 
afterwards ; forgetful of renown, to think only of religion 
{enlarge the law)” 

On this, with no further excuses, he hastened in com- 
pany with the messengers to present himself to the king. 
Kumdra-raja said, " Although I am without talents my- 
self, I have always been fond of men of conspicuous 
learning. Hearing, then, of your fame and distinction, I 
ventured to ask you here to visit me.” 

He replied, “ I have only moderate wisdom, and I am 
confused to think that you should have heard of my poor 
reputation.” 

KumS.ra-r^ja said, “Well, indeed! from regard for the 
law and love of learning to regard oneself as of no account, 
and to travel abroad regardless of so great dangers, to 
wander through strange countries ! This is the result of 
the transforming power of the king’s government, and the 
exceeding learning, as is reported, of the country. How, 

^ To save all creatures (Jul.) 
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through llie kingdoms of India there arc many persons 
who sing about the victories of the Tsin king of the 
Mahuchina country. I have long heard of this. And is it 
true that this is your lionourable birthplace ?” 

He said, “ It is so. Tlicsc songs celebrate the virtues 
of my sovereign.” 

He replied, " I could not think that your worthy self 
was of this country. I liavo ever had an esteem for its 
manners and laws. Long have I looked towards the east, 
but the intervening mountains and rivers have prevented 
me from personally visiting it.’’ 

In answer I said, “ My great sovereign’s holy qualities 
are far renowned, anci the transforming power of his virtue 
reaches to remote districts. People from strange countries 
])ay respect at the door of his palace, and call themselves 
his servants.” 

Kumara-raja said," If his dominion is so great (coren?;^ 
ihns his suhjects), my heart strongly desires to boar my 
tribute to his court. But now .Siladitya-rajn, is in the 
country.of Kajhghira (Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo), about to dis- 
tribute large alms and to plant deeply the root of merit 
and wisdom. The Sramans and Bnlhmans of the five 
Indies, renowned for their learning, must needs come 
together. He has now sent for me. I pray you go with 
me ! ” 

On this they went together. 

On the cast this country is bounded by a line of hills, 
so that there is no great city (capifal) to the kingdom, 
'riieir frontiers, therefore, arc contiguous to the barbarians 
of the south-west (of China). These tribes are, in fact, 
aldn to those of the Jlan-’^ people in their customs. On 
inquiry I ascertained that after a two months’ journey 
we reach the south-western frontiers of the province of 
Sz’chuen (Shvh). But the mountains and rivers present 
obstacles, and the pestilential air, the poisonous vapours. 

The ‘Mnn people’ {man lo) are the south-west barbarians (so named 
bydhe Chinese). 
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the fatal snakes, the destructive vegetation, all these 
causes of death prevail 

On the south-east of this country lierds of wild ele- 
phants roam about in numbers; therefore, in this district 
they use them principally in war. 

Going from this 1200 or 1300 li to the south, we come 
to the country of San-mo-ta-cha (Samatata). 

San-mo-ta-ciia (Samatata). 

This country is about 3000' li in circuit and borders on 
the great sea. The land lies low and is ricli. The capital 
is about 20 li round. It is regularly cultivated, and is 
rich in crops, and the flowers and fruits grow everywhere. 
The climate is soft and the habits of the people agreeable. 
The men are hardy by nature, small of stature, and of 
black complexion ; they are fond of learning, and exer- 
cise themselves diligently in the acquirement of it. There 
are professors (believers) both of false and true doctrines. 
There are thirty or so saiighdrdmas with about 2000 
priests. They are aU of the Sthavira (Shang-tso-pu) 
school. There are some hundred Dgva temples, in which 
sectaries of all kinds live. The naked ascetics called 
Nirgranthas (Ni-kien) are most numerous. 

Hot far out of the city is a stilpa which was built by 
A^oka-raja. In this place Tathagata in former days 
preached the deep and mysterious law for seven days for 
the good of the Devas. By the side of it are traces 
where the four Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. 

Hot far from this, in a sanghdrdtna, is a figure of 
Buddha of green jade. It is eight feet high, with the 
marks on its person perfectly shown, and with a spiritual 
power which is exercised from time to time. 

Going north-east from this to the borders of the 

30 Eastern Bengal : Samotata or Ind. Alt, iii. 68i). It is named by 
Samatata me.anB “the shore coun- VarSha Mihira (Br. Samh., xiv. 6) 
try” or “level country” (Laasen along with Mithiia and Orissa, 
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ocean, wc come to the kingdom of ^rikshfitra (Shi-Ii- 
ch’a-tn-lo).^‘ 

Farther on to the south-east, on the borders of tlie 
ocean, ve come to the countr}* of Kumalaftkfl (Kia- 
ino-lang-kia);*- still to the east is the kingdom of Dvtlra- 
pati (To-lo-po-ti) ; still to the cast is tho country of 
I^ilnapura (I-shang-na-pu-lo) ; still to tho cast is the 
country of }ilahfichampfi (Mo-ho-chen-po), -H-hich is the 
same ns Lin-i. Next to the south-west is the country 
called Y a in an ad v ipn=* (Yavanndvipa — Ycn-nio-na-chcu). 
These six countries arc so hcimncd in by mountains and 
rivers that they arc inaccessible ; “ but their limits and 
the character of the people and country could be learned 
by inquiry. 

From Samatatn going west 900 li or so, wc reach the 
countrj’ of Tan-mo-li-ti (Tamralipti). 


Tak-mo-li-ti (TAjntALirTi).^ 


This country is 1400 or 1500 li in circuit, the capital 
about 10 li. It borders on the sen. The ground is low 
and rich^ it is regularly cultivated, and produces flowers 
and fruits in abundance. The temperature is hot. The 
manners of tho people arc quick and hasty. The men 
are hard}' and brave. There arc both heretics- and be- 
lievers, There are about ten sahjhurdmas, with about 
1000 priests. Tho DGva temples are - fifty in number, in 


Srlkshitra or Tlinrekhcttara i.i of Rurma, p. 3:). 
tlic nMne of an ancient Burmese ** Yamadrtpa is an island men- 
kingdom, whoso capital city of tho tioned in the I'dvu-purtfna, but pro- 
Fame name near I’rome, on the Iri- bahly fabulous. ' 
srSdi ; but this is louth-eas!, whilst “ I.c,, the pilgrim did not cuter 
north-ratt, toa-ards Srlhatta or Silhet, them. 

does not lead to “the borders of the ” TanoAfnit in Ptol., lib. vii. c. 
ocean.” I, 73. TOmalitti or Tilmraliptl, tho 

KSinalanka : Pegu (HansA- modem Tamluk, on the Selai, just 
w.ldi) and tho delta of tho Irftwfldi, above its junction with the Hughli. 
c-alledRamanj-a, and earlier Aramana Jour It. A, S. voh v. p. 135; Svil- 
Dwlravat! is tho classic name son, rithnu-jnir., vol. ii. p. 177 ; 
for the ton-n and district of San- Bassen, /. A., vol. i. p. 177; Varilha 
dow6, but in Burmese history it is Mih., £r. S., x. 14 ; Tumour, Afa- 
also applied to Siam (Phayre, Rut. hatanio, pp. 70, 115. 
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whicli various sectaries dwell mixed together. The coast 
of this country is formed by (or in) a recess of ^ea; 
the water and the land embracing each other.^ Won- 
derful articles of value and gems are collected here in 
abundance, and therefore the people of the country are m 
general very rich. 

By the side of the city is a stHfo, which was built by 
A^oka-raja; by the side of it are traces ivhere the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked. 

Going from this north-west 700 li or so, we come to the 
country Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna). 


Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Kabnastjvaena).s® 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 U in circuit; the 
capital is about 20 li. It is thickly populated. The 
householders are very (rich and in ease). The land lies 
low and is loamy. It is regularly cultivated, and pro- 
duces an abundance of flowers, with valuables numerous 
and various. The climate is agreeable; the manners of 
the people honest and amiable. They love learning 
exceedingly, and apply themselves to it with earnestness. 
There are believers and heretics alike amongst them. 
There are ten sangMrdmas or so, with about 2000 priests. 
They study the Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya {Ching- 
tiang-pu) school. There are fifty D^va temples. The 
heretics are very numerous. Besides these there are 
three sahghdrdmas in which they do not use thickened 
milk (u loJc), following the directions of D^vadatta (Ti- 
p’o-ta-to).®® 

By the side of the capital is the sartgMrdma called 


W le., the coast of the country is 
that of a large bay. 

38 Kama was the king of Anga, 
whose capital is placed at Karna- 
garh near Bh&galpur (M. Martin, 
Ind., vol. u. pp. 46. 

DSvadatta appears to have had 
a body of disciples ; in consequence 


of his inferiority in point of influ- 
ence to Buddha, he became his 
enemy. One of the rules of his 
sect was not to use butter. A sect 
revering him as a Buddha existed 
up to A.D. 400 {Eitel, a t».) For an 
account of his more rigorous ascetic 
praxis, see Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 
160, 161. 
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Lo-to-wei-cH (Kaktaviti)/® the halls of which are light 
and spacious, the storeyed towers very lofty. In this 
establishment congregate all the most distinguished, 
learned, and celebrated men of the kingdom. They 
strive to promote each other’s advancement by exhor- 
tations, and to perfect their character.^^ At 'first the 
people of this country did not believe in Buddha ; at 
this time there was a heretic of Southern India who 
wore over his belly copper-plates and on his head a 
lighted torch. With lofty steps, staff in hand, he came 
to this country. Sounding aloud the drum of discussion, 
he sought an adversary in controversy. Then a man 
said to him, “Why are your head and your body so 
strangely (arrayed) ? ” He said, “ My wisdom is so great, 
I fear my belly will hurst, and because I am moved with 
pity for the ignorant multitude who live in darkness, 
therefore I carry this light on my head.” 

After ten days, no one was found to question him. 
Among all the learned and professed scholars there was 
not a single person to discuss with him. The king 
said, “ Alas ! what ignorance prevails in my territories, 
that no one should be able to challenge the difficult 
propositions of this stranger. What a disgrace to the 
country! We must scheme and seek through the most 
obscure retreats,” 

Then one said to him, “ In the forest there is a strange 
man who names himself a Sramana, he is most diligent 
in study. He is now living apart in silence and obscurity, 
and so he has lived for a long time ; who so well able 

Meaning " red mud." I adopt i. p. 4, n. 22, is to this encounter, 
the Sanskrit restoration from Julien. But as the sanghdrdma was already 

^ Biterally, "to promote their built when Hiuen Tsiang visited 
mutual perfection by shaping and the capital, it is difiScult to under- 
smoothing {in the sense of polishing) stand how the event occurred at that 
their reason and virtue.” time. 

^ Julien refers this expression to “ IFow ming — darkness, 
the time when Hiuen Tsiang was ** It may also mean "the diffi- 
there (p. 85, n. 3) ; in this case, it culty ” resulting from the stranger^ 
is possible that the allusion in vol. challenge. 
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by liis united virtue to controvert this irreligious man 

The king hearing this, went himself to invite him to 
come. The Sramana replying, said, “I am a man ot 
South India j I stop here on my travels merely as a 
stranger. My abilities are small and commonplace ; i 
fear lest you should not know it. but yet I will come 
according to your wish, though I am by no means certain 
as to the character of the discussion. If, however, I am 
not defeated, I will ask you to erect a sangUrdma, and 
summon the fraternity to glorify and extol the law ot 
Buddha.” The king said, » I accept your terms, nor could 

I dare to forget your virtue.” 

Tlien the Sramana, having accepted the king s invita- 
tion, proceeded to the arena of controversy. Then the 
heretic went through {chaTitcd) some 30POO words of 
his school. His arguments were profound, his lUustra- 
tions (figiorcs or writing) ample ; his whole discourse, both 
as to names and qualities, was captivating to sight and 

^^The° Sramana, after listening, at once fathomed his 
meaninc^ • no word or argument deceived him. With a 
few hundred words he discriminated and explained every 
difficulty, and then he asked (the hmhc) as to the 
teaching (the principles) of his school. The words of the 
heretic were confused and his arguments devoid of force, 
and so his lips were closed and he f 
Thus he lost his reputation, and, covered with confusio , 

'"The 'king, deeply reverencing the priest, founded this 

thus if ho was not BymhoUfft (virtue) some- 

palsagc is d« ; literally it runs 

tiiua: “With this no-master, who M refer^ to the priesthood 

able 80 well as this (Sramana) to may ^so refe to p 
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convent ; and from, that time and afterwards the teaching 
of the law widely extended (UirougTi the kingdom).*’’ 

By the side of the sanghdrdma, and not far off, is a 
stupa which was built by A^oka-rSja. When Tathagata 
was alive in the world he preached here for seven days, 
explaining (the laio) and guiding {Tncti). By the side of 
it is a vihdra ; here there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. There are several other 
stdpas in places where Buddha explained the excellent 
law These were built by A^oka-raja. 

Going from this 700 li or so in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, we come to the country of U-cha. 

U-ciiA (Udra). 

This country is 7000 li or so in circuit ; the capital 
city is about 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and it produces abundance of grain, and every kind of 
fruit is grown more than in other countries. It would be 
difficult to name the strange shrubs and the famed 
flowers that grow here. The climate is hot ; the people 
are uncivilised, tall of stature, and of a yellowish black 
complexion. Their words and language {pronunciation) 
differ from Central India. They love learning and apply 
themselves to it without intermission. Most of them be- 
lieve in the law of Buddha. There are some hundred 
sanghdrdmas, with 10,000 priests They all study the 
Great Vehicle. There are fifty Deva temples in which 
sectaries of all sorts make their abodes. The stdpas, 

” Or, he widely extended the ( 7 . .R. A. 5 ., N.S., voL vi. p..Z49); his 
teaehing of the law. remarks (in this paper) on the whole 

The original has Icing fd, the of this part of the pilgrim’s route are 
law of the perhaps ittnp is a of great interest. He first noticed 

mistake for miu, “ excellent.” that the journey of Hiuen Tsiang to 

Udra or Odra is Orissa (Afa- Kilmarftpawas made from Nulanda 
ii. 1174, iii. 1988); also called on his return to that monastery 
Utkala (Mahdlh,, vii. 122; KtsAnu- from South India ; he also points 
pur., vol. ii. p. 160). out the errors made by his prede- 

“ This capital is generally identi- cessors in the same inquiry and cor- 
fied with Jajipura on the Baitani : rects them. 

Mr. Fergusson suggests Midnftpur 
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to tlie number of ten or so, point out spots where Buddha 
preached. They were all founded by A^oka-raja. 

In a great mountain on the south-west frontiers®^ of- 
the country is a sahgliArdma called Pushpagiri (Pu-se- 
po-k’i-li) ; the stone stdpa belonging to it exhibits very 
many spiritual wonders (miracles). On fast-days it emits 
a bright light. Por this cause believers from far and near 
flock together here and present as offerings beautifully 
embroidered (flower) canopies (umbrellas) ; they place 
these underneath the vase at the top of the cupola, 
and let them stand there fixed as needles in the stone. 
To the north-west of this, in a convent on the mountain, 
is a shipa where the same wonders occur as in the former 
case. These two sMpos were built by the demons,®^ and 
hence are derived the extraordinary miracles. 

On the south-east frontiers of the country, on the 
borders of the ocean, is the town Charitra (Che-li-ta-lo),® 
about 20 li round. Here it is merchants depart for 
distant countries, and strangers come and go and stop 
here on their way. The walls of the city are strong and 
lofty. Here are found all sorts of rare and precious 
articles. 


Remnina, probably of a tldpa, 
have been found near Aska (/.if, A. 
S., vol. XX. p. 105). 

®- Literally, “underneath the 
dew-vessel or vase.” Here we have 
another instance of the custom of 
crowning the slfipa with a dew- 
vase, or "vessel of immortality 
(amara larka). The custom would 
appear to have originated in the 
idea that “sweet dew” thus col- 
lected in a vessel had miraculous 
qualities as " the water of life. 
Hr. Burgess remarks that these flags 
were probably fixed “on the cjipital 
of the sttlpa, on which was placed 
the relic-casket (when not enshrined 
inside the capital over the garbltd 
of the stapa)." 

ra It is satisfactory to find that 
Julien in this passage translates 
the “inverted vase or alms-dish” by 


cupola. It should have been so 
rendered throughout. 

^ The expression slan hwei does 
not mean demons in a bad sense, 
but spiritoal or divine beings. It 
might also be rendered “spirits 
and demons." Cunningham sup- 
po.sea the two hills named in the 
text to bo Udayagiri and Khanda- 
giri, in which many Buddhist caves 
and inscriptions have been dis- 
covered. These hills are 20 miles 
to the south of Katak and $ miles 
to the west of the grand group of 
temples at Bhuvanuswara (line. 
Geog. of India, p. 512). 

*5 In Chinese, Fa-hing, city of 
departure.” This is exactly Pto- 
lemy's ri &<poT-iipiov rwv els rijp 
Xpvcr^p IptfKebvTwv (lib. vii. c. 1, 15). 
Comp. Lassen, I. A., vol. i p. 205, 
and vol, iii. p. 202. It is plain 
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Outside the city there are five convents one after the 
other; their storeyed towers are very high, and carved 
with figures of saints exquisitely done. 

Going south 20,000 li or so is the country of Simhala 
(Seng-kia-lo). In the still night, looking far off, we see 
the surmounting precious stone of the tooth-stfipa of 
Buddha brilliantly shining and scintillating as a bright 
torch burning in the air. 

From this going south-west about 1200 li through 
great forests, we come to the kingdom of Kong-u-t’o 
(Kdnyddha). 

Kong-u-t’o (KOnyOdua ?), 

This kingdom is about 1000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is 20 li round. It borders on a bay (ant/le of ihe sea). 
The ranges of mountains are high and precipitous. The 
ground is low and moist. It is regularly cultivated and 
productive. The temperature is hot, the disposition of the 
people brave and impulsive. The men are tall of stature 
and black comple.xioned and dirty. They have some 
degree of politeness and are tolerably honest. With 
respect to their written characters, they arc the same as 
those of Mid-India, but their language and mode of pro- 
nunciation are quite different. They greatly respect the 
teaching of heretics and do not believe in the law of 
Buddha. There are some hundred Dfiva temples, and 
there are perhaps 10,000 unbelievers of different sects. 

(from Hiuen Tsiang’s remark, that successful expedition against the 
the precious etone could be seen at king of Ganjam. Cunningham 
a distance of 20,000 li) that he is thinks that Ganjam was then an- 
confusing f/iis Charitrapura with the nexed to the province of Orissa 
one farther south, two d.ays’ Bail from (Robert Sewell, Lists, vol. i. p. 2). 
Ceylon. Mr.Fergussonremarksthat ‘‘Khord- 

“ M. Julien renders it “five hagar in the neighbourhood of Bbu- 
stdpas ” by mist.ake. vaneswar is just 1 70 miles south- 

See J. R. A. S., N.S., vol. vi. west from Midnftpur, and it is im- 
p. 250. Cunningham supposes this possible to mistake the Chilka 
place to be Ganjam. The origin of Lake as the great bay and the two 
the name Ganjam is not known, seas of the text. Perhaps Hiuen 
When Hiuen Tsiang returned to Tsiang stopped here to visit the 
Magadha he found that Harsha- tavves in the Khandagiri and TJday- 
vardhana had just returned from a agiri hills” {/. R. A. S., loc. cit.) 
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Within the limits of this country there are several tens 
of small towns which border on the mountains and are 
built contiguous to the sea,®® The cities themselves are 
strong and high ; the soldiers are brave and daring ; they 
rule by force the neighbouring provinces, so that no one 
can resist them. This country, bordering on the sea, 
abounds in many rare and valuable articles. They use 
cowrie shells and pearls in commercial transactions. The 
great greenish-blue elephant comes from this country. 
They harness it to their conveyances and make very long 
journeys. 

From this going south-west, we enter a vast desert, 
jungle, and forests’, the trees of which mount to heaven 
and hide the sun. Going 1400 or 1500 li, we come to the 
country of Kie-ling-kia (Kalihga). 


Kie-ling-iqa (Kalinga). 

This country®® is 5000 li or so in circuit; its capital is 
20 li or so round. It is regularly cultivated and is pro- 
ductive. Flowers and fruits are very abundant. The 
forests and jungle are continuous for many hundred li. 
It produces the great tawny wild elephant, which are 
much prized by neighbouring provinces. The climate is 


<^3 The phrase hai Maxi docs not 
necessarily imply “ the confluence of 
two Bcas.” It seems to mean that 
the towns were built near the moun- 
tains (ttie Mahendra MalO?), but 
in communication with the sea-co.ast. 
So along the west coast of South 
America the towns built at the foot of 
the hills are in communication with 
the sea by ports of embarcation (em- 
harcadores). 

It may mean simply “dark 
coloured ; ’’ but ts’inr/ generally 
means “ the colour of nature, as the 
azure of the sky or the green of 
growing plants ” CWells Williams). 
The phrase for black is mk ts’ini/. 

The frontier Hue of Kalinga 
c.annot have extended beyond the 
Godavari river on the south-west, 
and the Gaolivil branch of the In- 


dr.'ivati river on the north-west 
(Cunningham). For an .account of 
the Kalinga de^a, sec Sewell, op. cit., 
p. 19. The chief town was proba- 
bly RAjamahendri, where the 
Chalukyas perhaps established 
lished their capital. Either this 
place or Korihga, on the sea-coast, 
a^ees with the bearing and distance 
given in the text. If, however, we 
accept Air. Fergusson’s hypothesis 
that the capital of Konyodha was 
near Katak, and calculating the li 
to be one-seventh of a mile, we 
shall have to seek for the capital of 
Kalinga near Vijay-magram. For a 
notice respecting Ritjamahendri see 
Sewell, Lists, &c., vol. i. p. 22. 

61 The same word is used in the 
previous section ; see n. 60. 
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burning; the disposition of the people vehement and 
impetuous. Though the men are mostly rough and un- 
civilised, they still keep their word and are trustworthy 
The language is light and tripping, and their pronuncia- 
tion distinct and correct. But in both particulars, that is, as 
to w^ords and sounds, they are very different fromhlid-India. 
There are a few who believe in the true law, but most of 
them are attached to heresy. There are ten sanglidrdmas, 
with about 500 priests, who study the Great Vehicle accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Sthavira school. There are some 
100 Deva temples with very many unbelievers of different 
sorts, the most numerous being the Nirgranthas“ [Ni-kin 
followers] 

In old days the kingdom of Kalihga had a very dense 
population. Their shoulders rubbed one with the other, 
and the a.xles of their chariot wheels grided together, and 
when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect tent was 
formed.®^ Tliere was a Rishi possessed of the five super- 
natural powers,®® who lived {perched) on a high precipice,®® 
cherishing his pure {ilionghis) Being put to shame (in- 
sulted) because he had gradually lost his magic powers, he 
cursed the people with a wicked imprecation, and caused 
all dwelling in the country, both young and old, to perish ; 
wise and ignorant alike died, and the population dis- 
appeared. After many ages the country was gradually re- 
peopled by emigrants, but yet it is not properly inhabited. 
This is why at the present time there are so few who 
dwell here. 

Not far from the south of the capital there is a stdpa 
about a hundred feet high ; this was built by A^oka-raja. 
By the side of it there are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat down and walked. 

This description of their Ian- there would be a continuous tent 
guage ^vill appear natural to those formed. 

who have hadKlingboysaboutthem. Explained by Julien as refer- 

® Digambara Jainas, ante, toL i ring to the jmTtchdbhijniis. 
p. 145, n. 74. “ Julien translates gan by “ca- 

“ f.c., by stretching out their arms vcm;" but it means “a rocky or 
one to another, so close were they, precipitous mountain.” 
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Near the northern frontier of this country is a great 
mountain precipice,®^ on the top of which is a stone st^ijpa 
about a hundred feet high. Here, at the beginning of the 
kalpa, when the years of men’s lives were boundless, a 
Pratyeka Buddha reached Nirvdna. 

Prom this going north-west through forests and moun- 
tains about 1800 li, we come to the country of Kiao-sa-lo 
(Kosala) 


Kiao-sa-lo (K6sala). 


This country®® is about 5000 li in circuit ; the frontiers 
consist of encircling mountain crags; forests and jungle 
are found together in succession. The capital is about 
40 li round ; the soil is rich and fertile, and yields abun- 
dant crops. The towns and villages are close together 
The population is very dense. The men are tall and black 
complexioned. The disposition of the people is hard and 
violent ; they are brave and impetuous. There are both 
heretics and believers here. They are earnest in study 
and of a high intelligence. The king is of the Kshattriya 
race; he greatly honours the law of Buddha, and his 
virtue and love are far renowned. There are about one 
hundred sanghdrdmas, and somewhat less than 10,000 


^ Perhaps Mahtndragiri 

A Prat3’uka Buddha is one who 
has reached enlightenment “for him- 
self alone ; ” that is, he is not able 
to enlighten others by preaching or 
guiding. In Chinese it is rendered 
txih Moh, “a solitary Buddha,” for the 
same reason. 

To be distinguished from Sra- 
vasti or Ayddhyi, which district was 
also called Kosala or Kdsala. See 
Wilson, PiVmu-pwr., vol. ii. p. 172; 
Lassen, 1 . A,, vol. i.p. 160, vol.iv. p. 
702. It lay to the south-west of 
Orissa and in the district watered 
by the upper feeders of the Mahd- 
nadi and Godavari. 

There is some uncertainty as to 
the capital of this country. General 
Cunningham, who identifies the an- 
cient Kosala with the modern pro- 
VOL. II. 


vince of Ber&r or Gondw.'ina, places 
it at Chanda, a walled town 290 
miles to the north-west of R.ajama- 
hendri, with Nagpur, Amaravati, or 
Ilichpur as alternatives ; the three 
last-named towns appear to be too 
far from the capital of Kalinga. 
But if we allow five li to the mile, 
the distance either of Nfvgpur or 
Amaravati from RS.j amahendri would 
agree with the iSioo or 1900 li of 
Hiuen Tsiang. There is much men- 
tion in I-tsing’s memoirs of priests 
visiting and remaining at a place 
called Amardvati ; it may refer toKd- 
sala. Mr.Fergusson, calculating the li 
at one-sixth of a mile, suggests either 
Wairag-irh or Bhandak,both of them 
sites of old cities, as the capital. He 
prefers the former for reasons stated 
{ 7 . R A. S., N.S., vol. vi. p. 260). 

0 
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priests : they all alike study the teaching of the Great 
Vehicle. There are about seventy Deva temples, fre- 
quented by heretics of different persuasions, 

Not far to the south of the city is an old sanglidrdrm, 
by the side of -which is a stilpa that -was built by A^oka- 
rSja. In this place Tath&gata, of old, calling an assembly, 
exhibited his supernatural power and subdued the unbe- 
lievers. Afterwards Nfigarjuna Bodhisattva {Long- 
meng-p'u-sa) dwelt in the saiigJidrdma. The king of the 
country was then called Sadvaha.^ He greatly prized 
and .esteemed Mgarjuna, and provided him with a city- 
gate hut.’'” 

At this time Ti-p’o (Deva) Bodhisattva coming from 
the country of Chi-sse-tseu (Ceylon), sought to hold a 
discussion with liim. Addressing the gate-keeper he 
said, " Be good enough to announce me.” Accordingly 
the gate-keeper entered and told Nagurjuna. He, recog- 
nising his reputation, filled up a pdira with water and 
commanded his disciple to hold the water before this 
Dfiva. Deva, seeing the water, was silent, and dropped a 
needle into it. The disciple held the pdira, and with some 
anxiety and doubt returned to Nagurjuna. " What did he 
say,” he asked. The disciple replied, “ He was silent and 
said nothing ; he only dropped a needle into the water.” 

Mgarjuna said, “What wisdom! Who like this man! 
To know the springs of action (gnoiives), this is the privilege 
of a god ! to penetrate subtle principles is the privilege of 
an inferior saint,^® Such full -wisdom as this entitles him 
to be allowed to enter forthwith.” He (the disciple) 
replied, “ What a saying is this ! is this then the sublime 
eloquence (skill) of silence ? ” 

“This water,” he (Nagarjuna) went on to say, “is 
shaped according to the form of the vessel that holds it ; 

Expressed phonetically by So- An inferior saint (ya shing) is 
to-p’o-ho, with the meaning, “he an expression applied to Mencius 
who draws the good.” compared with Confucius (Julien). 

Placed guards round his hut In this passage the title is referred 
(Julien). toDS-ra in comparison with Buddha. 
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it is pure or dirty according to the character of things (m it ) ; 
it fills up every interstice ; iu point of clearness and com- 
prehensiveness he, on beholding the ■water, compared it 
to the wisdom which I have acquired by study. Dropping 
into it a needle, he pierced it, as it were, to the bottom. 
Show this extraordinary man in here at once, and let him 
be presented.” 

Now the manner and appearance of Nfigarjuna were 
imposing, and inspired all with respect. In discussion all 
were awed by it, and submitted (bowed the head). Deva 
being aware of his excellent characteristics, had long 
desired to consult him, and he wished to become his 
disciple. But now as he approached he felt troubled in 
mind, and he was abashed and timid. Mounting the 
hall, he sat down awkwardly and talked darkly ; but at 
the end of the day his "words were clear and lofty. 
NS,gfirjuna said, "Your learning exceeds that of the 
world and your fine distinctions shine brighter than the 
former {teachers). I am but an old and infirm man; 
but having met with one so learned and distinguished, 
surely it is for the purpose of spreading the truth and for 
transmitting without interruption the torch of the law, 
and propagating the teaching of religion. Truly this is 
one who may sit on the upper seat to expound dark say- 
ings and discourse with precision.” 

D^va hearing these words, his heart conceived a degree 
of self-confidence, and being about to open the storehouse 
of wisdom, he first began to roam through the garden 
of dialectic and handle fine sentences; then having 
looked up for some indication of approval {confirmation 
of his argument), he encountered the imposing look of the 
master; his words escaped him; his mouth was closed; 
and leaving his seat, he made some excuse, and asked to 
be instructed. 

NS,gfirjuna said, " Sit down again ; I will communicate 

I have translated it thus ; liter- of unfathomable fulness, as you 
ally it runs “clear and limpid and showed it to him." 
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to you the truest and most profound principles which the 
king of the law himself verily handed down (ianght for 
transmission)." Deva then prostrated himself on the 
ground, and adored with all his heart, and said, " Both 
now and for ever I will dare to listen to your instructions.” 

Nagarjuna Bodhisattva was well practised in the art 
of compounding medicines ; by taking a preparation (pill 
or cake), he nourished the years of life for many hundreds 
of years,'® so that neither the mind nor appearance decayed. 
Sadvaha-raja had partaken of this mysterious medicine, 
and his years were already several hundred in number. 
The king had a young sou who one day addressed his 
mother thus, “ When shall I succeed to the royal estate ?” 
His mother said, ” There seems to me to be no chance 
of that yet ; your father the king is now several huhdred 
years old, his sons and grandsons are many of them dead 
and gone through old age. This is tlie result of the 
religious power of Nfigarjuna, and the intimate knowledge 
he has of compounding medicines. The day the Bodhis- 
attva dies the Icing will also succumb. Now the w'isdom 
of tliis NilgArjuna is great and e.xtensive, and his love and 
compassion very deep ; he would give up for the benefit 
of living creatures his body and life. You ought, there- 
fore, to go, and when you meet him, ask him to give you 
his head. If you do this, then you will get your desire.” 

The king’s son, obedient to his mother’s instructions, 
went to the gate of the convent. Tlie doorkeeper, alarmed, 
ran away,^® and so he entered at once. Then Nfigurjuna 
BuJhisattva was chanting as he walked up and dewn. 
Seeing the king’s son he stopped, and said, " It is evening 
time now ; why do you at such a time come so hastily to 
the priests’ quarters ? has some accident happened, or are 

” Some attribute 6cx3 years to of the Great Vehicle ” (oj). crt. , p. 77, 
K/lgarjuna as his term of life (Vat- n. I). 

silief, Bouildismc, p. 76). This writer ™ To announce the nrriv.il of the 
says, “In my opinion the 400 or 600 king’s son (Julien). But it would 
years of life given to Nitgfirjuna re- seem to mean he ran away through 
fer to the development of the system fear. 
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you ufraid of some calamity that you have listened here 
at such a time ? ” 

He answered, “ I was considering with my dear mother 
the words of different ^dstras, and the examples {therein 
given) of sages who had forsaken {given up) the world, 
and I was led to remark on the great value set on life by 
all creatures, and that the scriptures, in their examples 
given of sacrifice, had not enforced this duty of giving 
up life readily for the sake of those who desired it. Then 
my dear mother said, * Not so ; the Sugatas {shen ski) of 
the ten regions, the Tathagatas of the three ages, whilst 
living in the world and giving their hearts to the object, 
have obtained the fruit. They diligently sought the way 
of Buddha; practising the precepts, exercising patience, 
they gave up their bodies to feed wild beasts, cut their 
flesh to deliver the dove. Thus Baja Chandraprabha 
(Yueh-kwang) gave up his head to the BrUliman ; Jlaitri- 
bS,la (Ts’e li) raja fed the hungry Yaksha with his blood. 
To recite every similar example would be difficult, but in 
searching through the history of previous sages, wliat age 
is there that affords not ex.amples ? And so Nagarjuna 
Bodhisattva is now actuated by similar high principles ; 
as for myself, I have sought a man who for my advantage 
would give me his head, but have never yet found such a 
person for years. If I had wished to act with violence 
and take the life of a man {commit murder), the crime 
would have been great and entailed dreadful conse- 
quences. To have taken the life of an innocent child 
•would have been infamous and disgraced my character 
But the Bodhisattva diligently practises the holy way 
and aspires after a while to the fruit of Buddha. His 
love extends to all beings and his goodness knows no 
bounds. He esteems life as a bubble, his body as decay- 
ing wood. He would not contradict his purpose in refus- 
ing such a gift, if requested.” 

” For the story of Chandra- dkist Lit., p. 310; for Maitrib.'ila 
prabha see R, Mitra*s Nepalese Bud- ibid,, p, 50. * 
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Nagarjuna said, “Your comparisons and your words are 
true. I seek the holy fruit of a Buddha. I have learnt 
that a Buddha is able to give up all things, regarding the 
body as an echo, a bubble, passing through the four forms 
of life,"® continually coming and going in the six ways.™ 
My constant vow has been not to oppose the desires of 
living things. But there is one difficulty in the way of 
the king’s son, and what is that ? If I were to give up 
my life your father also would die. Think weU of this, 
for who could then deliver him ? ” 

Nagarjuna, irresolute, walked to and fro, seeking for 
something to end his- life with ; then taking a dry reed 
leaf, he cut his neck as if with a sword, and his head fell 
from his body. 

Having seen this, he {the royal prince) fled precipitately 
and returned. The guardian of the gate informed the 
king of the event from first to last, who whilst listening 
was so affected that he died. 

To the south-west about 300 li we came to the Po-lo- 
mo-lo-ki-li (Brahmaragiri) mountain.®® The solitary 
peak of this mountain towers above the rest, and stands out 
witli its mighty precipices as a solid mass of rock without 
approaches or intervening valleys. The king, Sadvaha, for 
the sake of Nagarjuna Bodhisattva, tunnelled out this 
rock through the middle, and built and fixed therein {in 

’■5 The four modes of life are de- with the footprint of Bbima, f.e., 
scribed as creatures oviparous, vivi- Siva (or, if Bhtmfl, then Durgl), 
parous, born from spawn or by trans- would answer to the hill of Sadvahil. 
formation. See raji-acA/iMitd, cap. 2. It is tolerably certain that the Po- 
The six ways of birth are (1.) as lo-yu of Fa-hian is intended for PAr- 
Dovas, (2.) as men, (3.) as Asuras, (4,) vati (his interpretation of “ pigeon ” 
as Pretas, (5.) as beasts, (6.) in (ParAvata) being derived from hear- 
hell. say at BAn&ras), and this corresponds 

80 It would seem that this is the with “Brahmara." Altogether it 
right restoration. The Chinese ex- seems prob.able that the worship of 
planation is “ the black peak,” but DurgA, or Chanda, or Bhimfi, or 
here fuTty, “a peak," is probably a PArvatl, was affected in this part of 
mistake ior fung, “a bee." Brah- India, and probably gave rise to, or 
mara is an epithet of Durgft or at any rate fostered, the worship of 
ChandA. Assuming Bhflndak to Avalokitesvara or Kwan-yin. (See 
have been the capital of. Kosala, the question discussed, J. R. A. S'., 
the Winjhasani and DewAla Hills, N.S., voL xv. p. 344.) 
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tlie middle) a sanglidvdvia ; at a distance of some 10 li, by 
tunnelling, he opened a covered way {an approach). Thus 
by standing under the rock (gwt Mowing the way in) we 
see the cliff excavated throughout, and in the midst of 
long galleries (corridors) with eaves for walking under 
and high towers (tttrrcts), the storeyed building reaching 
to the height of five stages, each stage with four lialls 
with vihdras enclosed (%miitcd)P- In each vihdra was a 
statue of Buddha cast in gold, of the size of life, wrought 
(cast) with consummate art and singularly adorned and 
specially ornamented with gold and precious stones. From 
the high peak of the mountain descending streamlets, like 
small cascades, flow through the different storeys, winding 
round the side galleries, and then discharging themselves 
without. Scattered light-holes illumine the interior (inner 
chamlcrs).^^ 

When first Sadvaha-rSja excavated this sanghdrdma, 
the men (engaged in it) were exhausted and the king’s 
treasures emptied. His undertaking being only half 
accomplished, his heart was heavily oppressed. Nfig 2 ,r- 
juna addressing him said, “ For what reason is the king so 
sad of countenance ? ” The king replied, “ I had formed 
in the course of reflection a great purpose.®® I ventured 
to undertake a meritorious work of exceeding excellence 
which might endure firm till the coming of Maitreya, but 
now before it is completed my means are exhausted. So 
I sit disconsolate day by day awaiting the dawn, cast 
down at heart.” 

Nagarjuna said, “Afflict not yourself thus; the returns 
consequent on the high aims of a lofty religious purpose 

It seems to mean that in each personally visited the spot. It would 
platform there were four halls, and seem to have been utterly deserted 
each of these halls had a viJuira and waste even in Fa-hian’s time, 
which wore connected. This favours the record of its early 

8^ The description of this rock- construction in the time of Ndgiir- 
monastery in the text shows that juna (about the first century B.c.) 
it is the same as that described by “ Qr, “ as my great heart was 
Fa-hian (pp. 139, 140, Beal’s edition), revolving in chance thoughts.” 
Neither Fa-bian nor Hiuen Tsiang 
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are not to be foiled : your great resolve shall ^Yitllout fail 
be accomplished. Eeturn then to your palace ; you shall 
have abundance of joy. To-morrow, after you have gone 
forth to roam through and observe the wild country round 
{the motmiain wilds), then return to me and quietly dis- 
cuss about the huildings.” The king having received these 
instructions left him after proper salutation {turning to the 
right). 

Then Nfigarjuna Bodhisattva, by moistening all the great 
stones with a divine and superior decoction {medicine or 
mixture), changed them into gold. The king going forth 
and seeing the gold, his heart and his mouth mutually 
congratulated each otiier.®* Returning, he went to Nagar- 
juna and said, "To-day as I roamed abro'ad, by the influ- 
ence of the divine spirits {genii) in the desert, I beheld 
piles of gold.’’ Mgarjuna said, “It was not hy the influ- 
ence of the genii, but by the power of your great sincerity; 
as you have this gold, uje it therefore for your present 
necessities, and fulfil your excellent work.” So the king 
acted and finished his undertaking, and still he had a 
surplus. On this he placed in each of the five stages four 
great golden figures. The surplus still remaining he de- 
voted to replenish the necessitous (deficient) branches of 
the exchequer. 

Then he summoned looo priests to dwell {in the build- 
ing he had constructed), and there to worship and pray. 
Nagarjuna Bodhisattva placed in it all the authoritative 
works of instruction spoken by Sakya Buddha, and all the 
explanatory compilations {commentaries) of the Bodlii- 
sattvas, and the exceptional collection of the miscellaneous 
school.®® Therefore in the first (iippermost) storey they 

^ That is, his words were in ing, the pass.age will simply mean, 
agreement with the happy thoughts “he collected these books (viz., the 
entertoined in his heart. stitras and idstras) and divided them 

If this be the right rendering into sections.” But if we examine 
of the passage, then the “miscel- the entire passage, it seems to imply 
laneous school” will refer to the that Nfigarjuna collected (l.) The 
sannipdta class of boote. If, how- books claiming the .authority of 
ever, we adopt M. Julien’s render- Buddha's utterance; (2.) the jvrit- 
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placed only the figure of Buddha, and the s'Atras and 
idstra^; in the fifth stage from the top {i.e., in the lowest), 
they placed the Brfihmans {pure men) to dwell, with all 
necessary things provided for them ; in the three middle 
storeys they placed the priests and their disciples. The 
old records state that when Sadvaha-raja had finished, he 
calculated that the salt consumed by the workmen cost 
nine hotis of gold pieces. Afterwards the priests having 
got angry and quarrelled, they went to the king to get the 
question settled. Then the Brahmans said amongst them- 
selves, “ The Buddhist priests have raised a quarrel on 
some question of words.” Then these wicked men con- 
sulting together, waiting for the occasion, destroyed the 
saiighArdma, and afterwards strongly barricaded the place 
in order to keep the priests out, 

From that time no priests of Buddha have lived there. 
Looking at the mountain caves (or heights) from a dis- 
tance, it is impossible to find the way into them (the caves). 
In these times, when they (th^ Brdhmans) introduce a 
physician into their abodes to treat any sickness, they 
put a veil over his face on going in and coming out, so that 
he may not know the way. 

From this, going through a great forest south, after 900 
li or so, we come to the country of’An-ta-lo (Andhra). 

’An-ta-LO (Andhba). 

Jhis country is about 3000 li in circuit ; the capital is 
about 20 li round. It is called P’ing-k’i-lo (Vingila ?) 
The soil is rich and fertile ; it is regularly cultivated, and 
produces abundance of cereals. The temperature is hot, 
and the manners of the people fierce and impulsive. The 
language and arrangement of sentences differ from Mid- 
India, but with reference to the shape's of the letters, they 

ings of the B6dhisatlvas ; (3.) the rivers, which was certainly in the 
other miscellaneous books. early Andhra dominions. In the 

This is probably the old city of neighbourhood are eaid^ to be rock 
Yengi, north-west of Elur lake, be- temples and other remains, 
tween the GSdavari and Krishna 
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are nearly the same. There are twenty sahghdrdinas witli 
about 3000 priests. Tlierc are also thirty Deva temples 
with many heretics. 

Not far from Vihgila(?) is a great sanghdrdma with 
storeyed towers and balconies beautifully carved and 
ornamented. There is here a figure of Buddha, the sacred 
features of which have been portrayed with the utmost 
power of the artist. Before this convent is a stone stxLpa, 
which is several liundred feet high ; both the one and the 
other' were built by the Arhat ’ 0 -che-lo (Achala).®^ 

To tlie soutli-west of the saiijlidrdma of the Arhat 
’0-clie-lo not a great way is a sht2}a which was built by 
A^oka-taja. Here Tathfigata in old days preaclied the 
law, and e.xhibited his groat spiritual powers, and converted 
numberless persons. 

Going 20 li or so to the south-west of the sahffhdrdma 
built by Acliala (So-hmf/), we reach a solitary mountain 
on the top of which is a stone shlpa. Here Jina®^ Bod- 
hisattva composed the In-ming-lun {Nydyadvdra-idraka 
lustra or IMuvidyd ^dstrafy'^ This Bod hisaltva, after 
Buddha had left the world, received the doctrine and 
assumed the vestments (p/a di.sci2)lc). His wisdom and 
his desires (jorayers or vows) were vast. The power of his 
great wisdom was deep and solid. Pitying the world, which 
was without any support (reliance), he designed to spread 
the sacred doctrine. Having weighed®” the character of 

^ Tho Cliine.se translation of tho (iv. fol. 5, b.) the transbalion of 
Arhat’s name is " ho who nctsj” it Ch’in-na is simply sheit. 
should therefore bo restored to Ach- ” There is much confusion hero, 
.'ir.a. Tho. restoration otherwise Tho text gives only /n - nn'ny- fun, 
might be Acliala, who is mentioned which must be restored to IlCtu- 
in an inscription at Ajaiita. See ridyd S’dslra; but Julien, in his li.st 
infra. of errata, p. 56S, corrects tho text. 

The phonetic symbols for Jinn and supplies the title of tho work, 
are Cliin-na ; it is translated by In-ming-cbing-li-men-lun, i.e., Nyd- 
t'ong s/icu, “youth-received,” which yadvdra-tdrafea Sdstra. This m.ay be 
Julien restores to Kumfiralabdha. so,, but this work is not named in 
But thus Jina cannot be translated Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue among 
by either of these phrases. (For an those written by Jinn, 
account of the works of this Budhis- I do not see in tho text that he 

attva, see Bunyiu Nanjio, Catalogue, composed this sdslra, but consider- 
Appendix i. No. 10). In Hwui-li ing its character (i wei), he, i:c. 
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the HehmdyA Sd^tra, its words so deep, its reasonings 
so wide, and {having considered) that students vainly 
endeavoured to overcome its difficulties in their course 
of study, he retired into the lonely mountains and gave 
himself to meditation to investigate it so as to compose a 
useful compendium, that might overcome the difficulties 
{obscurities) of the work, its abstruse doctrines and com- 
plicated sentences. At this time the mountains and 
valleys shook and reverberated; the vapour and clouds 
changed their appearance, and the spirit of the mountain, 
carrying the Bodliisattva to a height of several hundred 
feet, then repeated {chanted) these words, “ In former days' 
the Lord of the World virtuously controlled and led the 
people ; prompted by his compassionate heart, he delivered 
the HUnvidya &dstra^^ and arranged in due order its 
exact reasonings and its extremely deep and refined words. 
But after the Nirvana of TathS.gata its great principles 
became obscured ; but now Jina Bddhisattva, whose merit 
and wisdom are so extensive, understanding to the bottom 
the sacred well, will cause the HUuvidyd Sdstra to spread 
abroad its power {to add its weight) during the present 
day.” 

Then the Bfidhisattva caused a bright light to shine and 
illumine the dark places {of the world), on which the king 
of the country conceived a deep reverence as he saw the 
sign of this brilliancy, and being in doubt whether he {i.e., 
JBddkisattva) had not entered the Vajrasamddhi (or, dia- 
mond Samddhi) ; then he asked the Bodhisattva to obtain 
the fruit of “ no further birth.” ^ 

Jina said, “ I have entered Bmmdhi from a desire to 
explain a profound sHtra; my heart awaits perfect en- 
lightenment {samyah sambddhi), but has no desile for this 
fruit that admits of no rebirth.” 

The king said, “The fruit of ‘no-birth’ is the aim of 


*** It does not necessarily mean ** That is, to acquire the privilege 
that Buddha composed this work, of an Arhat. 
but delivered {shwo) or spake it. 
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all tlie saints. To cut yourself off from tlie three worlds, 
and to plunge into the knowledge of the ‘ three vidyas,’ 
how grand such an aim ! May you soon attain it ! ” 

Then Jina Bodhisattva, pleased at the request of the 
king, conceived the desire to reach the holy fruit which 
" exempts from learning.” 

At this time Manju^rt Bodhisattva (Miu-ki-ts’iang- 
p’u-sa), knowing his purpose, was moved with pity. Wish- 
ing to arouse him to the truth and to awaken him in a 
moment, he came and said, “Alas! how have you given 
up your great purpose, and only fixed your mind on your 
own personal profit, with narrow aims, giving up the pur- 
pose of saving all! If you would really do good, you 
ought to transmit and explain the rules of the Tu-Jcia-sse- 
ti-lun (Ydgach&rya-hMmi ^dstra) of Maitr^ya Bodhisattva. 
By that you may lead and direct students, and cause them 
to receive great advantage.” 

Jina Bddhisattva receiving these directions, respectfully 
assented and saluted the saint. Then having given him- 
self to profound study, he developed the teaching of the 
EStuvidyd &dstra; hut stiU fearing that the students 
thereof would dread its subtle reasonings and its precise 
style, he composed the Hiiuvidyd &dstm^^ exemplifying 
the great principles and explaining the subtle language, in 
order to guide the learners. After that he explained fully 
the Ydga discipline. 

Brom this going through the desert forest south looo 
li or so, we come to To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka).®^ 


“ “ This is the chief, or complete, In the translation of Hwui-ljh, 
thing.” _ Julien gives “vers le sud," which 

This also is a phrase to denote expression is quoted by Fergusson 
the condition of Arhatship. (J. M. A. S., N.S., vol. vi. p. 262) ; 

The title is defective. It pro- but it is simply “ going south ” in 
bably refers to the NyAyadvdra- the original. 

tdraka Sdstra; but, on the other ^ Called also 'the Great Andhra 
hand, this work was composed by country. Julien has Dhanakacheka ; 
NSg^rjuna (see B. Nanjio’s Caia- the Pali inscriptions at Amaravati 
logue, 1223). The whole of the and Nasik give Dhamnakataka, for 
passage in the text referring to Jina which the Sanskrit would be Dhan- 
is obscure, and probably corrupt. yakataka or Dhanyakataka ; and in 
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T’o-na-eie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka). 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capitaPs some 40 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and is regularly cultivated, affording -abundant harvests. 
There is much desert country, and the towns are thinly 
populated. The climate is hot. The complexion of the 
people is a yellowish black, and they are by nature fierce 
and impulsive. They greatly esteem learning. The conr 
vents (sanghdrdmas) are numerous, but are mostly deserted 
and ruined; of those preserved there are about twenty, 
with 1000 or so priests. They all study the law of the 
Great Vehicle. There are 100 Ddva temples, and the 
people who frequent them are numerous and of different 
beliefs. 

To the east of the capital (the city) bordering on l^can- 
ing against) a mountain is a convent called the Pfirva- 
^ilS, (Fo-p' o-sM-lo-seng)}^ To the west of the city lean- 
ing against (maintained ly) a mountain is a convent 
called Avara^ild.^®^ These were (or, this was) built by 
a former king to do honour to (for the sake of) Buddha. 


an inscription of 1361 a.d. we hare 
DhSnyavatipura, and these would 
identify the city of Dhamuakataka 
with Dharanikota close to AmarK- 
vatl (/«d Ant., vol. xi. pp. 95 f.) 
The symbol ie-equivalent to the 
Sanskrit ta. 

Mr. Fergusson concludes from a 
report addressed to Government by 
the late J. A. C. Boswell, and also 
from some photographs by Captain 
Boss Thompson, that almost beyond 
the shadow of a doubt Bej wSda is the 
city described by Hiuen Tsiang (op. 
cit, p. 263). But seeJnd Ant, utcit. 

The word is kett, to hold, to 
rely on. In the Analects (vii. 6, 2) 
there is the e.\-pression Jeeu yu tilt, 
which Dr. Legge translates, “let 
every attainment in what is good be 
firmly grasped.” I should suppose, 
therefore, the text means that the 
Pflrva^ila convent was supported by 


or enclosed by a mountain on the 
east of the city. 

100 The symbol lo appears to be 
omitted. Fo-lo~po would be equal to 
Purva. 

101 ‘O-fa-lo-sJd-lo, AparasiM or 
West Mount. Fergusson identifies 
this with the Amardvati tope. The 
tope is 17 miles west of Bejwadfi. 
It stands to the south of the town 
of AmarjlvatJ, which again is 20 
miles north-north-west of Gunthr. 
The old fort called Dharnikota 
(which appears at one time to have 
been the name of the district) is 
just one mile west of AmarSvati. 
“This celebrated Buddhist tope 
was first discovered by Raja Ven- 
katadri NSyudu’s servants in a.d. 
1796 ; it was visited by Colonel 
Mackenzie and his survey staff in 
1797 ; it was greatly demolished by 
the E3.j.a, who utilised the sculptured 
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He hollowed the valley, made a road, opened the moun- 
tain crags, constructed pavilions and long {or, lateral) 
galleries ; wide chambers supported the heights and con- 
nected the caverusd“* The divine spirits respectfully 
defended {this place) \ both saints and sages wandered 
here and reposed. During the thousand years following 
the Nirvdna of Buddha, every year there were a thousand 
laymen^®* and priests who dwelt here together during 
the rainy season. Wlien the time was expired, all who 
had^®-* reached the condition of Arhats mounted into 
the air and fled away. After the thousand years the lay- 


mnrblcs for building materials up 
to tbo year l8iC. It was again 
visited by Colonel Jlackenric, who 
made largo excavations, in lSl6. 
Vurthor excavations in l835_(!); exa- 
mined by Sir Walter Blliot, who 
unearthed the ruins of the western 
gateway in 1840. Excavations re- 
comnieneod (by Mr. R. Sowell) in May 
1S77. Further excavations (by Dr. 
JaniesBurgcss) in 1882-83. Scwoll’s 
Li$t of Antiquarian Remain} in Ma- 
dras, vol. i. p. 63. For a full and 
valu.ablo account of the sculptures 
of this tope see Fergusson, Tree and 
Serpent iS'orship, also Burgess, Re- 
port on the Amanivatt Stdpa. An 
inscription discovered by Dr. Burgess 
among the stones of the jfil/xi proves 
“ beyond doubt that the Amariivntt 
stiipa was cither already built or was 
being built in the second century 
A.D., it not earlier” (Burgc.ss, op. 
cit., p. 27). 

This would appear to refer to 
his work in constructing a sort of 
“ sacred way " leading to the tope. 
But the text does not supply any 
information beyond the fact of the 
exc.'ivations in connection with this 
western sahphlrdma. But were 
these excavations confined to “ the 
high mountain on the west of the 
town, full of caves, abutting on the 
river?” Perhaps an explanatoin 
may be found by supposing that the 
excavation of the mountain, &c., 
was independent of the building of 


the taiigluirdma. In liwui-lih there 
is nothing said about the caverns, 
galleries, and tunnels ; ho simply 
states that “ the ca,stcm and western 
sani/hArdmas were built by a former 
kingof the country, and he thoroughly 
searched through all the examiiles 
{ho’ai shih, ndes and patterns) fof 
similar buildings] to be found in Ta- 
hia.” Hiuen Tsiang s.ays that " the 
eastern and western convents were 
built [the symbol ch'a in the text 
is lih in Hwui-lih ; I regard it as a 
misprint] by a former king," and 
then ho goes on to say that “he 
moreover bored through the river 
valley, hollowed out a road, divided 
the crags, raised pavilions (lurretcd 
chambers) with lateral galleries, 
whilst wide chambers supported 
(pillowed) the heights and con- 
nected the caves.” This is all in- 
depemdent of building the satighii- 
rumas. I must confess, however, 
that the position of the stiipa, 
seventeen miles west of the torni, 
and on the other side of the river, 
seems to be a dilficulty. With 
reference to Ta-hia, it is generally 
translated Baktria (Bretschneider, 
Notices of Mcdiccral Geography, &c., 
p. 197). The rules and p.attenis 
of buildings in Baktria would, I 
should suppose, be those of the 
Greeks. 

Fan fit, common disciples. 

Or, it may mean all of them 
attained the condition of Arhats. 
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men and saints dwelt together ; but for the last hundred 
years there have been no priests (dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing his shape, 
and appearing sometimes as a wolf, sometimes as a mon- 
key, and frightening the disciples ; for this reason the 
place has become deserted and wild, with no priests to 
dwell there. 

To the south of the city a little way is a great 
mountain cavern. It is here the master of ^dstras P’o- 
pi-fei-kia (Bh§,vaviv^ka) remains in the palace of 
the Asuras (’0-ssu-lo), awaiting the arrival of Maitreya 
Bodhisattva as perfect Buddha, This master of sds- 
tras was widely renowned for his elegant scholarship and 
for the depth of his vast attainments (virtue). Externally 
he was a disciple of Kapila^®® (Sahkhya), but inwardly 
he was fully possessed of the learning of Nagarjuna. Hav- 
ing heard that Dharmapdla (Hu-fa-p’u-sa) of Magadha 
was spreading abroad the teaching of the law, and was 
making many thousand disciples, he desired to discuss 
with him. He took his religious staff in hand and went. 
Coming to Pataliputra (Po-ch’a-li) he ascertaitiod that 
Dharmdpala Bodhisattva was dwelling at the B6dhi tree. 
Then the master of Mstras ordered his disciples thus : 

Go you to the place where Dharmapala resides near the 
Bodhi tree, and say to him in my name, ‘ Bodhisattva 
(i.e., Dharmapala) publishes abroad the doctrine (of Bud- 
diva) bequeathed to the world : he leads and directs the 

105 According to the report qnoted relating to KS^yapa in the Kukku- 
by Mr. Fergusson (qp. cit., p. 263), tapSda-giri, Julien has quite missed 
“immediately south of the town the sense; he translates as though 
(i.e.. of Bejwada) is a singular Bhfivaviveka had become n Buddha, 
isolated rook or hill, along whose i"* In the text it is “ externally 
base and sides there are the remains he wore the clothes or costume of 
of a considerable number of rock- the SSnkhya (SUng-Uk). that is, he 
caves, &c.” was a follower of Kapila by out- 

1®“ In Chinese Tsing-pin, “he ward profession. Julien h.as trans- 
who discusses with clearness” lated it as though Sawj-Vie were 
(Jul.); but in Wong-Pfih (§ 193) Aiquivalent to Sang-kia-chi, but the 
he is called Ming-pin, which seems symbols are quite different, and he 
more accurate. For the story of this himself gives SaMiya as the equi- 
doctor see Wong-P 4 h (loc. ciL) valent of Sktig-k'ic (pp. 470, 507). 

1 '’!' In this passage, as in the one 
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ignorant. His followers look up to him with respect and 
humility, and so it has been for many days ; nevertheless 
his vow and past determination have borne no fruit! 
Vain is it to worship and visit the Bddhi tree. Swear to 
accomplish your object, and then you will be in the end 
guide of gods and men.’ ” 

DharmapCila Bodhisattva answered the messenger thus : 
“The lives of men {or, generations of men) are like a 
phantom; the body is as a bubble. The whole day I 
exert myself ; I have no time for controversy ; you may 
therefore depart — there can be no meeting.” 

The master of Mstras having returned to his own 
country, led a pure {quid) life and reflected thus : “ In the 
absence of”® hlaitreya as a Buddha, who is there that 
can satisfy my doubts ? ” Then in front of tlie figure of 
the Bodhisattva Kwan-tsz’-tsai,’” he recited in order 
the Sin-io’-lo-ni {Rrldaya-dlidraiTii)}^- abstaining from 
food and drink. After three years iCwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhi- 
sattva appeared to him with a very beautiful body, and 


This pMsngo is obscure, and I 
ofTer my translation only as tenta- 
tive. It appears to mo that tho 
mcss.'ige to the B6dhisattva was 
couched ironically. BhftvavivCka 
challenges Dharmaplila on tho 
ground that his aim has not yet 
been accomplished, and to go to tho 
Bfidiii tree to worship is foolish and 
inoperative. "Vow to accomplish 
your purpose, and it shall be accom- 
plished irrespective of worship or 
humility." This would seem to 
have been tho tendency of NSgilr- 
juna’s teaching, and Bh.'lvavivoka, 
though outwardly a follower of Ka- 
pila, was yet full of Ndgftrjuna’s 

That is, until Maitroya be- 
comes Buddha, who is there that 
can answer my doubts? It is not 
that Maitreya has become Buddha, 
but until he does so become. 

This is indireetly a most im- 
portant passage. It shows that Bh.a- 
vaviveka, who w.as imbued “with the 


spirit of NdgArjuna," although pro- 
fessedly a follower of Kapila, c.x- 
hibited his faith by going to Aval6- 
kitCivara. This, joined with tlie 
story of Sadvaha excavating thts 
Brabmara (Durgd) convent for Nft- 
gftrjuna, shows that the worshij) of 
I)urgil(thc manij-armed and the high) 
was the chief feature in the spirit of 
Ndgarjuna’s teaching ; in other 
words, that the fusion between Bud- 
dliism and tho native worship of hill 
gods dates from Nftg.'lrjuna’s time, 
and was brought about by his in- 
fluence. 

This is a well-known s&tra or 
mantra, h.as been translated in the 
Journal of the It. A. S., 1S75, p. 27 ; 
see also Bcndall, Catalogue of MSS., 
&C., p. 117, add. 14S5. The com- 
position of this stltra may, I tliink 
be attributed to NAgilrjuna, as the 
founder of tho hlahfiyana doctrine. 

This " beautiful body ’’ of Ava- 
lokite-svara seems to bo derived from 
foreign sources. Tho character of 
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addressed the master of Mstras thus : “What is your pur- 
pose ('^o^7Z) ? ” He said, “ May I keep my body till Mai- 
treya comes.” Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva said, “Man’s 
life is subject to many accidents. The world is as a 
bubble or a pTiantom. You should aim at the highest 
resolye to be born in the Tushita heaven, and there, even 
now,^^^ to see him face to face and worship.” 

The master of iAstras saidi, “My purpose is fixed; my 
mind cannot be changed.” Bodhisattva said, “ If it is 
so, you must go to the country of Dhanakataka, to the 
south of the city, where in a mountain cavern a diamond- 
holding (Vajrapdni) spirit dwells, and there with the 
utmost sincerity reciting the Chi -Icing -hang -i’o-lo-ni 
( Vajmpdnidhdmnt), you ought to obtain your wish.” 

On this the master of idstras went and recited (the 
dhdran,i). After three years the spirit said to him, “What 
is your desire, exhibiting such earnest diligence ? ” The 
master of idstras said, “ I desire that my body may endure 
till Maitrgya comes, and Avalokiteivara Bfidhisattva 
directed me to come here to request the fulfilment ( 0 / 
my desire). Does this rest with you, divine being ? ” 

The spirit then revealed to him a formula and said, 
“ There is an Asura’s palace in this mountain ; if you ask 
according to the rule given you, the walls will open, and 
"then you may enter and wait there till you see {Mai- 
Myd)!' "But,” said the master of ddstras, " dwelling in the 
dark, how shall I be able to see or know when the Buddha 

the beauty may be seen from the This is the aim of the true 

plates supplied by Mr. B. Hodgson Buddhist convert, to be born in the 
in the J. R. A. S., vol, vi. p. 276. heaven of Maitrey a after death, and 
There can be little doubt that we there to hear his doctrine, so as to 
have here a link connecting this be able at his advent to receive his 
worship with that of Ardhvisura- instruction and reach Nirvdna. Op- 
anfthita, the Persian representative posed to this is the foreign theory of 
of the beautiful goddess of “ pure a Western paradise, 
water.” Compare Anaitis as Venus, This exhibits the character of 

andtheVenus-mountains in Europe BhSvaviv6ka, who had charged 
(Fensberg), the survival of the wor- DharmapSlla with want of a strong 
ship of hill-gods. (See Karl Blind determination (oaf/t). See ante, n. 
on “ water-gods,” &o., in the Con- 109. 
temporary Review.) 

VOL. II. P 
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appeals ? ”, Vajrapuni said, " When IMaitreya comes into 
tiie world, I will then advertise you of it.” The master 
of mstras having received his instructions, applied him- 
self with earnestness to repeat the sentences, and for three 
years, without any change of mind, he repeated the words 
to a nicety (mnstard-sccd).^'^'^ Then knocking at the rock- 
cavern, it opened out its deep and vast recesses. Then an 
ii/numerable multitude appeared before him looking about 
them, but forgetful of the way to return. The master of 
msiras passed through the door, and addressing the multi- 
tude said, " Long have I prayed and worshipped with a 
view to obtain an opportunity to see !Maitreya. Now, 
thanks to the aid of a spiritual being, my vow is accom- 
plished. Let us therefore enter here, and together await 
the revelation of this Buddha.” 

Those who heard this were stupified, and dared not 
pass the threshold. They said, “This is a den of ser- 
pents; we shall all be killed.” Thrice he addressed 
them, and then only six persons were content to enter 
with him. The master of sustras turning himself and 
advancing, then all the multitude followed him with their 
gaze as he entered. After doing so the stone walls closed 


Julion tronslfttes this “ nur un 
grains do sdnevd.” Referring to 
my translation in Wong-Pdh, § 193, 
I had the honour to correspond with 
INI. Julien on the subject, he only 
allowed that the point W'as worthy 
of consideration. His words are 
these : “ II me •emblo au contraire 
que cola signifie que la puissance des 
ilhdrani recitiis sur mie graine de 
senevc fut telle quo cette graine, 
malgrd sa le'gdritd extreme, put, 
etant projetde sur la pierre, la faire 
s’entrouvrlr coinine si ellc avait dtd 
frapp^e aveo un instrument d’une 
force, d’un poids e.xtraordinaire.” 
But there is something to be said on 
the other side. To repeat a formula 
“ to a mustard-seed,” is to repeat it 
perfectly [ad ungucm) ; hence the 
name of Siddhartha, ” the perfect ” 


igik-tsai-i-shing), the son of SuddhO- 
dana, the promised Buddha, was 
just this, “ the white mustard-seed ” 
(Siddhartha), because lie was “per- 
fectly endowed.” Whether the 
phrase, “faith ns a grain of mustard- 
seed ” (fir KOKKoy aivdircu^) docs not 
mean “perfect fnith " fan Oriental- 
ism introduced into Palestine, fit 
used for fwr, or wpis) is a point I 
shall not urge ; but probably the 
familiar story of “Open Sesame” 
is derived from the legend of Bhava- 
viveka and the “ mustard - seed.” 
Both Ali Baba and the master of 
rusfra* succeeded in opening the 
cavern gate by a “mustard-seed” 
formula. Cunningham connects the 
name of the place, l)harani-k6ta, 
with this legend (due. Gcog., p. 
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beliiiid tlieni, and then those left without chided them- 
selves for neglecting his words addressed to them. 

From this going south-west 1000 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chu-li-ye (Chulya). 

ClIU-LI-YK (ClIULYA Oil CiIuLA). 

The countr}' of Chulya (Chola) is about 2400 or 2500 li 
in circuit j the capital is about 10 li round. It is deserted 
and wild, a succession of marshes and jungle. The popu- 
lation is very small, and trooiis of brigands go through the 
country openly. Tlie climate is hot ; the manners of the 
people dissolute and cruel. The disposition of the men 
is naturally fierce ; they are attached to heretical teaching. 
The sdnt/hdrdvias are ruined and dirty as well as the 
priests. Tlierc are some tens of Deva temples, and many 
Nirgrantha heretics. 

At a little distance south-east of the city is a sUqnc 
built by Asuka-raja. Here Tathagata in old time dwelt, 
and exhibited his spiritual power, and preached the sublime 
law, and defeated the heretics, delivering both men and 
Devas. 

Not far to the west of the city there is an old scnighd- 
fdma. This Avas the place Avhere Ti-p’o (DSva) Bddhi- 
sattAm discussed Avith an Arhat. In the first instance, 
Deva Bodhisattva heard that in this convent there Avas an 
Arhat called Uttara (Wu-ta-lo) who possessed the six 
supernatural powers (sJiaddbhijfids), and the eight vimoJe- 
sJtas (Means of deliverance)', fortliAvith he came from a 
distance to observe his manner as a model. Having 
arrived at the convent, he asked the Arhat for a night’s 
lodging. Now in the place udiere the Arhat lived (in his 
cell) there was only one bed. Having entered, in the 
absence of a mat, he spread some rushes on the ground, 
and shoAving it to him, begged him to be seated. Having 
taken the seat, the Arhat entered into samddM, and came 
out of it after midnight. Then DeA-a proposed to him his 
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doubts, and prayed liim to answer them. The Arhat took 
up each difliculty and explained it. Deva, closely exa- 
mining each word, pressed his difficulties in the way of 
cross-examination, till after the seventh round of discussion 
the Arhat closed his mouth and declined (was unable) to 
reply. Then using secretly his divine faculties, he passed 
into the Tushita heaven, and there questioned Jilaitreya.’ 
Llaitreya gave the required explanations, hut because of 
their character ho added, " This is the celebrated Deva 
who for a succession of kalpas lias practised religion, and 
in the middle of the Bhadra-kalpa ought to attain the 
condition of Buddha. You do not know this.^” You 
should greatly honour him and pay him reverence." 

In a moment he returned to his seat, and once more 
entered on a clear explanation (of the diffieulties), which 
he expressed in great precision and language. Deva 
addressing him said, " Tliis is the explanation of the holy 
wisdom of Maitruya Bodhisattva. It is not possible for 
you, reverend sir, to have discovered such profound 
answers." Then the Arhat said, “ It is so, in truth ; the 
will of Tathfigata.” On this, rising from his mat, lie 
offered him worship and jirofound reverence and praise. 

Going from this south, -we enter a wild forest district, 
and passing 1500 or 1600 li, we come to the country of 
Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dravirla). 

Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Dravipa), 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital 
of the country is called Krifichipura (ICin-chi-pu-lo),^^® 
and is about 30 li round. The soil is fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and produces abundance of grain. There are 

Or, do you not know this ? opening (mouth) of the southern 
3 This ^ inui,t be Conjiveram, sea of India, and in the direction 
I do not think the text in llwui-lih of Siiihalathc water journey is three 
can he construed as Julien takes it, days.” It seems to imply that Con- 
“thc town of hin-chi is situated on jiveram was the central town from 
a port of the sea.” The original runs which the traffic to Ceylon was con- 
•thus: “The town of Kin-chi is the ducted. 
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also many flowers and fruits. It produces precious gems 
and other articles. The climate is hot, the character of 
the people courageous. They are deeply attached to the 
principles of honesty and truth, and highly esteem learning; 
in respect of their language and written characters, they 
differ but little from those of Mid-India. There are some 
hundred of sanghdrdmas and 10,000 priests. Tliey all 
study the teaching of the Sthavira (Gliang-iso-pu) school 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. Tliere are some eighty 
Deva temples, and many heretics called Nirgranthas. 
Tathagata in olden days, when living in the world, fre- 
quented this country much ; he preached the law here and 
converted men, and therefore A^oka-raja built sldpas over 
all the sacred spots where these traces exist. The city 
of Kdnchipura is the native place of Dharmapfila Bodhis- 
attva.^^® Ho was the eldest son of a great minister of the 
country. From his childhood he exhibited much cleverness, 
and as he grew up it increased and extended. When he 
became a young man,^2o and queen condescended 

to entertain him at a {marriage) feast. On the evening 
of the day his heart was oppressed with, sorrow, and being 
exceedingly afflicted, he placed himself before a statue of 
Buddha and engaged in earnest prayer {s^C 23 plication). 
Moved by his extreme sincerity, the spirits removed him 
to a distance, and there he hid himself. After going many 
hundred li from this spot he came to a mountain convent, 
and sat down in the hall of Buddha. A priest happening 
to open the door, and seeing this youth, was in doubt 
whether he was a robber or not. After interrogating 
him on the point, the Bodhisattva completely unbosomed 
himself and told him the cause ; moreover he asked per- 
mission to become a disciple. The priests were much 
astonished at the wonderful event, and forthwith granted 
his request. The king ordered search to be made for him 
in every direction, and at length finding out that Bddhi- 

Ta-tno-po-lo-p’u-sa, in Chinese Hu-fa, “ defender of the law.” 

Assumed the cap, toi/a virilis. 
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sattva had removed to a distance from the world, driven'*-^ 
hy the spirit (or, spirits), then he redoubled his deep 
reverence and admiration for him. From the time that 
Dharmapala assumed the robes of a recluse, he applied 
himself with unflagging earnestness to learning. Con- 
cerning his brilliant reputation xve Imve spoken in the 
previous records.^^ 

To the south of tlie city not a great way is a large 
sahglidrdnm, in which men of the same sort, renowned for 
talent and learning, assemble and stop. Tliere is a stupa 
about 100 feet high which was built by A^dka-nlja. Here 
Tathugata, dwelling in old days, repeated the law and 
subdued tlie heretics, and converted both men and Devas 
in great number. 

Going 3000 li or so south from this, we come to the 
country of Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a (Malakftta). 


Mo-lo-kiu-cii’a (Malakuta). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is about 40 li. The land and fields are impregnated with 


Both huro and in the preced- 
ing portion of the narrative the 
phrase used is shin fu, wliich may 
cither mean “carried by spirits” 
(in the sense of divine spirits) or 
“ driven by his own spirit.” Jiilien 
adopts the former rendering. W'e 
should in this case have expected 
to find the jihrase heei shin, instead 
of shin. Hwui-lih, however, tells ns 
that it was “a great king of the 
spirits ” (one of the Alahadeva-rajas) 
that carried him away. 

See ante, vol. i. p. 238. For 
some account of his writings, com- 
pare Ihoui-lih, book iv. p. J91 (Jul.); 
see also note 87, book ix. 

The distance given (3CO0 li or 
so) south from Conjiveram seems 
to be excessive. But none of the 
distances given by Hiuen Tsiang 
from hcarsiuj are to be depended on. 
Compare, for example, the distance 
given from Charitra, in Orissa, to 


Ceylon, viz., about 20,000 li. This 
part of the pilgrim’s itinerary is be- 
set with dillicultics. In the text 
before us, the use of the symbol 
/i/ny would denote that he went 
l)ersonany to the JIalakuta king- 
dom, but in Hwui-lih we are told 
that he heard only of this country, 
and his intention was evidently to 
embark, probably at the mouth of 
the Conjiveram river, for Ceylon, 
when he heard from the priests who 
came from that country to Kin-chi 
of the death of the king Rfija Buna 
Mugal.'in and the famine, hlr. Fer- 
gusson, assuming Nellore to have 
been the capital of Chola (I may 
here notice, by the way, that the 
symbols used for this country are 
the same both in Ilwui-Uh and the 
Si-yu-ki, so that the "Djourya” 
adopted by Julien in the Life of 
Hiuen -Tsiang is the s.ame as 
“Tchoulya” in the Si-tju-hi), is 
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salt, and the produce of the earth is not abundant. All 
tlie valuables that are collected in the neighbouring islets 
are brought to this country and analysed. The tempera- 
ture is very hot. The men are dark complexioned. They 
are firm and impetuous iu disposition. Some follow the 
trae doctrine, others are given to heresy. They do not 
esreem learning much, but are wholly given to commercial 
gain. There are the ruins of many old convents, but only 
the walls are preserved, and there are few religious fol- 
lowers. There are many hundred Deva temples, and a 
maltitude of heretics, mostly belonging to the Nirgranthas. 

Not far to the east of this city is an old saiujhdrdvia 
of which the vestibule and court are covered with wild 
shrubs; the foundation walls only survive. Tins was 
built by MahSndra, the younger brother of A^oka-rfija. 

To the east of this is a $t'd2Jct, the lofty walls of which 
are buried iu the earth, and only the crowning part of the 
cupola remains. This was built by Asoka-rCija. Here 

disposed to refer Kin-chi-pu-lo to to Malalcftta, Dr. Burnell has shown 
Niigapattanam, and so get over the {loc. cit.) that "this kingdom wjvs 
difficulty which arises from Hwni- comprised roughly in the delta of 
lih’s remark that " the town of Kin- the Kdvert." This would lead us 
chi is at the sea-mouth on the to suppose th.at the capital was 
water-road to Ceylon,” and also the somewhere near Kumbhaghonam or 
distance from Nellore of 1500 or Avftr,; but how then shall we ac- 
1600 li. But this would involve us count for the 3000 li of Hiuen- 
in subsequent difficulties ; the name Tsiang ? the actual dist.ance south 
of Kanchipura, moreover, is the from Conjiverain to this neigh- 
well - known equivalent for Conji- bourhood being only 150 miles, or, 
veram, and it is impossible to dis- .at most, 1000 li. For an account 
regard this. M. V. de .St. Martin, of Kumbhaghonam, see Sewell, Lists 
relying on Hwui-lih, says {Memoire, of Antiq. Itomains !n Aladvas, 
P- 399) that Hiuen-Tsiang did not vol. i. p. 274. Dr. Burnell gives 
go farther south than Kanchipura, the name Mal.aikfirram as pos- 
but, on the other hand, Dr. Burnell .sibly that by which Kninbliaghonam 
is of opinion that Hiuen-Tsiang was known in the seventh century 
returned from Malakflta to Kauchi- {ibid.) In a note the Ciiinese editor 
pura (Ind. Ant., vii. p. 39). It is remarks that M.al.akiita is .also c.allcd 
certain that on his way to the Kon- Chi-mo-lo; Julien restores this to 
kan he started from Dnlvida ; lam Tchimor (p. izi, n.), and also to 
disposed, therefore, to think that he Tchiitiala “ the Siniour of M. Rein- 
did not go fartlier south th.an Kin- aud” (Jul., iii. 530). I have given 
chi. In this case the subsequent reasons for thinking that Chi-mo-lo 
account he gives us of Malakata, is the equivalent for Kfiinar {J. M. 
Mount Malaya, and Potaraka, is A. S., vol. xv. p. 337). 
derived from hearsay. With regard 
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Tatbrigata in old days preached the law and exhibited his 
miraculous powers, aud converted endless people. To 
preserve the traces of this event, this memorial tower was 
built. For years past it lias exhibited spiritual signs, ani 
■what is wished for in its presence is sometimes obtained. 

On the south of this country, bordering the sea, are the 
Mo-la-ye (Malaya) mountains,^** remarkable for their 
high peaks and precipices, their deep valleys and mountan 
torrents. Hero is found the wliite sandal-wood tree atd 
the Chnv-i'a7i-ni-2)'o {Chnndan6va) tree. These two are 
much alike, and the latter can only be distinguished ly 
going in the height of summer to the top of some hiJ, 
and then looking at a distance great serpents may be seen 
entwining it : thus it is known. Its wood is naturally cold, 
and therefore serpents twine round it. After having noted 
the tree, they shoot an arrow into it to mark it.^-® In the 
winter, after the snakes have gone, the tree is cut down. 
The tree from which Kic-pu-Io {Karpilra) scent is pro- 
cured,^” is in trunk like the pine, but different leaves and 
flowers and fruit. When the tree is first cut down and 
sappy, it has no smell ; but when the wood gets dry, it 
forms into veins and splits; then in the middle is the 
scent, in appearance like mica, of the colour of frozen 
snow. This is what is called (in Chinese) long-nao-hiang, 
the dragon-brain scent. 


These mountains, or this moun- 
tain, bordering on the sea, may cither 
represent the Malab.lr Ghilts gene- 
rally, or, more probably, the detached 
mass of the Ghats south of the Koim- 
batur gap, app.arently the true Ma- 
laya of the Pauranik lists. See 
Ind. Ani., vol. xiii. p. 38 ; Sewell, 
op. ciU, p. 252. The term Ma-la-yo 
is also applied to a mountainous 
distriet in Ceylon, of which Adam’s 
Peak is the centre (Childers, Pdli 
Diet., sub voc.); compare J. R. A. S., 
N.S., vol. XV. p. 336. It would seem, 
at any rate, if this district of Malaya, 
“bordering on the sea,” was a part 
of the kingdom of hlalakftta, that 


the latter cannot be confined to the 
delta of the Kfiveri, but must be 
extended to the southern sea-coast. 
This -would explain the alternative 
name of Chi-mo-lo (KumSr). Malaya 
means any “ mountainous region.’ 

Th.at is, a tree “ lilec the sandal- 
wood ” (Jul., n. i). 

Compare Julien, note 2 (in 
loco), and Bumouf, Jnirod, to Bud- 
dliism, p. 620. The Malaya moun- 
tain is c.alled Chandanagiri. part 
of the southern range of the Gh.nts, 
because of^ the sandal-wood found 
there (Monier Williams, Sa7isc. Diet. 
8. v. Cliandana). 

That is, camphor. 
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To the east of the Malaya mountains is Mount Po-ta- 
lo-kia (P6talaka).^28 passes of this mountain are very 
dangerous ; its sides are precipitous, and its valleys rugged. 
On the top of the mountain is a lake ; its waters are clear 
as a mirror. Prom a hollow proceeds a great river which 
encircles the mountain as it flows down twenty times and 
then enters the southern sea. By the side of the lake is a 
rock-palace of the Devas. Here Avalokit^i^vara ^^9 in coming 
and going takes his abode. Those who strongly desire to 
see this Bodhisattva do not regard their lives, but, cross- 
ing the water {fording the streams), cKmb the mountain 
forgetful of its difficulties and dangers ; of those who 
make the attempt there are very few who reach the 
summit. But even of those who dwell below the moun- 
tain, if they earnestly pray and beg to behold the god, 
sometimes he appears as Tsz’-tsai-t’ien (llvara-d^va), some- 
times under the form of a yogi {g Pdmiupata) ; he ad- 
dresses them with benevolent words and then they obtain 
their wishes according to their desires. 

Going north-east from this mountain, on the border 
of the sea, is a town ; This is the place from which they 

158 The situation of this mountain p, 40). Julien says, “ Going from 
has been discussed (/. R. A. S., N.S., Malakata in a north-eastern direc- 
vol. XV. p. 339 S. tion, on the borders of the sea is 

1-8 See vol. i. p. 60, n. 210. a town (called Che-li-ta-to, Chari- 

188 The symbol used implies “a trapura).” Conf. ante, p. 205, n. 
division of the sea,” as though it 55. But, in fact, the original 
were at a point where the sea states, “ Going from this mountain, 
divided into an eastern and western i.e.. Mount Malaya, in a north- 
ocean. eastern direction, there is a town at 

181 There is no name given ; it is the sea-dividing.” So that Dr. Bur- 
simply stated there is a town from nell’s conclusions, so for as this part 
which they go to Ceylon. If it of his argiunent goes, are not sup- 
were intended to give the name ported by the text. On the other 
Charitrapura to it, there would be hand, it is stated by I-tsing that 
no symbol between the word for “ going west thirty days from Que- 
“ city or town ” and the word “go.” dSh, merchants used to arrive at 
M. Julien’s parenthesis has misled Nflgavadana, whence after two 
Dr. Burnell and' others. Dr. Bur- days’ voyage they reach Ceylon” 
nell has also argued on a mistaken (J. B. A. S., N.S;, vol. xiii. p. 562). 
translation as to the position of This looks as though Nfigapattanam 
this town, which he identifies with were the town referred to by Hiuen 
Kaveripattanaip (Ind. Ant, vol. vii. Tsiang. 
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start for the southern sea and the country of Sang-kia- 
lo (Ceylon). It is said commonly by the people that 
embarking from this port and going south-east about 
3000 li we come to the country of Simhala, 


KND OF HOOK X. 
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BOOK XL 


Contains an account of twenty-three kingdoms, viz., (i) Sdng-kia-lo; 
(2) Kong-hien-na-po-lo; {f) Mo-ho-la-c'ha ,*(4) Po-lu-kie-ehe-poj 
( 5 ) Mo-la-p’o; (6) 0-c'ha-li; (7) Kie-ch’a; (8) Fa-la-pi (9) 
’0-nan-to-pu-lo / (10) Su-la-ch’a; (il) Kiu-che-loy (12) L-she- 
ycn-na; (13) Chi-kie-to; (14) Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-po-loy (15) Sin-toy 
{16) Mo-lo-san-jm-lo ; {ig) Po-fa-toy (18) O-tien-p’o-chi-loy (19) 
Long-kie-loy (20) Po-la-ssey (21) Fi-to-chi-loy (22) 0-fan-dhay 
(23) Fa-la-na. 


Sang-kia-lo (Simiiala).^ 

The Tjingdom of Siiiihala is about yooo liin circuit;® 
the capital is about 40 li round. The soil is rich and. 
fertile; the climate is hot; the ground is regularly culti- 
vated; flowers and fruits are produced in abundance. 
The population is numerous ; their family possessions are 
rich in revenues. The stature of the men is small. They 
are black complexioned ® and fierce by nature. They love 
learning and esteem virtue. They greatly honour religious 
excellence, and labour in the acquisition of religious merit. 


1 SiiiihaLa or Ceylon was not 
visited by Hiuen Tsi.ang, for reasons 
given in the last book, Ea-bian, 
however, resided in the island for 
two years (cap. 40). For the vari- 
ous names by which this island has 
been known, we may refer to Vin- 
cent {Navigation of the Ancients, &c.) 
Colonel Yule doubts whether we 
owe the name Ceylon or Seilan to 
' Simhala {Marco Polo, ii. p. 254, 
note l). Childers traces the deriva- 
tion of the word Elu to this name 
Slhala {Notes on the Sinhalese Lan- 
guage). See Jnd. Ant, vol. xiii. pp. 

33 ff- 


- For the exaggerated reports 
concerning thp size of this island, 
w’e may refer to Tennent’s Ceylon, 
cap, i., and Yule, Marco Polo (vol. 
ii. p. 254, n. l). The circuit of the 
isl.md is really under 700 miles. 
We must therefore allow 10 li to 
the mile if Hiuen Tsiang’s state- 
ment is to be received. Fa-hian is 
much more nearly correct in his 
figures, but in his account we must 
substitute length for breadth (cap. 
37). 

* This must refer to the Tamil 
population. The Sinhalese are tall 
and comparatively fair. 
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This country was originally (called) Pao-chu^ (Eatna- 
dvipa), because of the precious gems found there. It was 
occupied by evil spirits.® 

After this there was a king of a country of Soutliern 
India, whose daughter was affianced in a neighbouring 
country. On a fortunate day, having paid a compli- 
mentary visit, she was returning when a lion met her on 
the way. The servants of the guard left her and fled from 
the danger. Besting alone in her car, her heart was 
resigned to death. At this time the lion king, taking the 
woman on his back, went away and entered a lone valley 
in the deep mountains.® He caught the deer and gathered 
the fruits according to their season, with which to nourish 
her. In the course of time she brought into the v'orld a 
boy and a girl. In form and features they resembled 
human beings, but in disposition they were like the beast 
tribes. 

The youth gradually grew up, and was possessed of 
groat bodily strength, so that he could subdue the wildest 

* Tliiit is, the “ isle or islet of 241 n. ; Biirnouf, Introd., pp. 19S f. 
gems.” So it wjis called by the It owes its origin probably to the 
Arabs of the ninth century (Yule, rape of a woman during a seaboard 
op. eit., p. 255). The Javanese raid. Some of the northern tribes 
word for precious stone is tela, and (invaders of India) affected the 
from this, some think, comes the name of lion (simha or li). Compare 
word Saihlu or Ceylon {ibid.) In Fo-tho, v. 17S8. There are three 
any case the name itscif, “gem- events (obscure in themselves, yet 
island,” was an old one; the regular perhaps connected) which happened 
formation would give us Ratna- in India about tlic time of Buddha: 
dvipa. (l.) The invasion of north-west of 

‘ The construction of the text India by the VrYjjis ; (2.) the in- 
.and context is a little unusual. It cursion of Yavanas into Orissa ; (3.) 
seems to imply that because the the invasion and conquest of Ceylon 
island abundantly possessed gems by Vijaya. These events may have 
and precious stones, it was a resting- had a mutual relationship ; the 
place for demons and spirits, or pressure of the VrYjjis from the 
demons. Of course it refers to the north-west would drive the inter- 
Rakshasis or Yakkhinls. Comp, mediate tribes on Orissa, and from 
Weber, yi’cimuynna, p. 25 (Boyd’s Orissa some of the adventurers 
translation). ^ would start for fresh conquests by 

® For notices of this legend see sea. Precisely similar events oc- 
Prof. Vasconcellos Abreu, Fraymen- curred in the west a few centuries 
tos d’ttma tentaliva de Fstudo tcoliat- afterwards. Compare Fergusson, 
fico da Epopeia Portuguoa (Lisboa, Cave Templet of India, p. 58 ; Beal, 
1880), pp. 40-75 ; or Ind. Ant., vol. Abttract of Four Lecturct, Introduc- 
xiii. pp. 33 S. ' Dipavaibia, ch. tion, ix., x., xL, and also the sculp- 
IX. ; Lassen, Ind. AU., voL i. p. tures in the Ganfi^a Gumpha and 
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beasts. When he came to man’s estate; the wisdom of 
his manhood also came, and he asked his mother, sayin^r, 
“ What am I to be called ? My father is a savage beast, 
and my mother is a human creature. But as you differ 
in kind, how can you have lived together ? ” Then the 
.mother related the old story, and told it to her son. Her 
son, replying, said, “Men and beasts are of different 
kinds. We ought to hasten away from this.” The mother 
replied, " I should have fled long ago, but I cannot help 
myself.” Then the son from that time forth stopped at 
>ome whenever his father, the lion, roamed forth through 
the mountain passes, with a view to escape the difficSt 
{position in which they were placed). And now on a cer- 
tain occasion, his father having gone forth, he proceeded 
to carry away his mother and sister to a village inhabited 
by men. The mother then said, « You ought, both of you, 
to keep this matter secret, and say nothing about the first 
transaction, for if people were to come to hear of it, they 
would lightly esteem us.” 

On this she returned to her father’s country, but it no 
longer belonged to her family, and the sacrifices of her 
ancestors had all died out. Having taken refuge in the 
town, all the men addressed her, saying, “From what 
kingdom do you come?” She said, “I belong to this 
country. Having wandered through strange places, we 
have come back, mother and son together {to ’ oxw 
home).” 

Then the village people were moved with pity, and pro- 
vided them with necessary food. And now the lion king 
returning to his place, saw no one there. Thinking with 
affection of his son and daughter, he was moved with 
rage, and went away through the mountains and valleys, 
and roamed through the towns and villages, roarin^^ 
frightfully and destroying the people, slaughtering and 
mangling every living thing. The town-folk wentlforth, 

Kani ka Nur caves, Fergusson, <y. ^ Reached the age of twenty 

pi. I. years. — Julien. ^ 
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therefore, to pursue and capture him, in order to kill him. 
They beat the drums, sounded the conch, and witli their 
bows and spears formed a large company ; but yet tliey 
lagged behind {delayed) in order to escape danger. Then 
tlie king, fearing that their courage was little,® organised 
a band of hunters to capture the lion. He himsell went 
with an army consisting of the four kinds of troops, 
amounting to tens of thousands, and beat through the 
woods and jungle, and traversed the mountains and valleys 
{in search of their prey). The lion raising his terrible roar, 
men and beasts flee in consternation. 

Not being captured in the hunt, the king again made a 
proclamation, and promised that whoever captured the 
lion and freed the country from the allliction should be 
largely rewarded and his reputation widely publislied. 

The son, hearing the royal decree, spake to his mother 
and said, " We have suffered much from hunger and cold, 
I certainly will answer to the appeaL Perhaps we may 
thus get enough to support us.” 

The mother said, “You ought not to think of it; for 
though he is a beast, yet he is still your father. What 
though we be wretched through want ? this is no reason 
why you should encourage a wicked and murderous 
tliought.” ® 

The son said, " Men and beasts are of xi different kind. 
What room is there for the question of propriety in such 
a matter as this ? Wliy should such a thought interfere 
with my plan ? So seizing a knife and concealing it in 
his sleeve, he went forth to answer to the appeal. On this 
a thousand people and ten thousand horsemen assembled 
in crowds {like the clonds and vapour). The lion lay hid 
m the forest, and no one dared to approach him. On this 
the son forthwith advanced to him, and the father, tame 
and crouching, forgot in his sense of loving affection all 


8 The virtue (viz., of manliness) 
whjch influenced them did not nre- 
vail (far). ^ 


® Wicked, i.e., unnatural, against 
nature. 
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his previous hate. Then he (tJie so7i) plunged the knife 
into the middle of his bowels, but he still exhibited the 
same love and tenderness, and was free from all anger or 
revengeful feeling even when his belly was ripped up, 
and he died in agony.^® 

The king then said, “ Who is this man who has done 
such a wonderful deed ? ” Allured by promises of re- 
ward on the one hand, and alarmed by fear of punish- 
ment on the other, if he kept back anything, he at last 
revealed the whole from, beginning to end, and told the 
touching story without reserve. The king said, “Thou 
wretch ! if thou wouldest kill thy father, how much more 
those not related to thee ! Your deserts indeed are great 
for delivering my people from the savage cruelty of a 
beast whose {passions) it is difficult to assuage, and whose 
hateful tempers are easily aroused ; but to kill your own 
father, this is a rebellious (minatural) disposition. I will 
reward your good deed largely, but you shall be banished 
from the country as the punishment of your crime. 
Thus the laws will not be infringed and the king's 
words not violated.” On this he prepared two large 
ships {hoots) in which he stored much provision {mred 
rice or other grain). The mother he detained in the 
kingdom, and provided her with all necessary things as 
the reward of the service done. The son and daughter 
each were placed in a separate boat, and abandoned to 
the chance of the waves and the wind. The boat in 
which the son was embarked, driven over the sea, came 
to this Eatnadvlpa, Seeing it abounded in precious 
gems, he took up -his abode here. 

Afterwards merchants seeking for gems frequently 
came to the island. He then killed the merchant chief 
and detained his children. Thus he extended his race. 
His sons and grandsons becoming numerous, they pro- 

The cave pictures from A jan^ the history of Vijaya and the “lion” 
given in Mrs. Speir’s j4ncie/(t legend; see also Burgess, Cave 

India, pp. 300 If. seem to refer to Temples, &c., pp. 312 f. 
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ceeded to elect a king and ministers and to divide the 
people into classes. They then built a city and erected 
towns, and seized on the territory by force ; and because 
their original founder got his name by catching a lion,^^ 
they called the country (after his name) Simhala. 

The boat in which the girl was embarked was driven 
over the sea till it reached Persia (Po-la-sse), the abode 
of the western demons, who by intercourse with her 
engendered a clan of women-children, and therefore the 
country is now called the Country of the Western 
Women; — this is the reason. 

The men of the Simhft kingdom are small in stature 
and black-complexioned ; they have square chins and 
high foreheads ; they are naturally fierce and impetuous, 
and cruelly savage -without hesitation. This is from their 
inherited disposition as descended from a beast ; but 
another version of the story is that they are very brave 
and courageous. 

The records of the Buddhist religion say: In the 
middle of a great iron city of this Ratnadvipa (P’ao-chu) 
was the dwelling of the Eflksbasi women (Lo-t’sa). On 
the towers of this city they erected two high flagstaffs 
with lucky or unlucky signals, which they exhibited 
according to circumstances^" (to allure mariners), when 
merchants came to the island (Itatnadvipa). Then they 
changed themselves into beautiful women, holding 
flowers and scents, and with the sound of music they 
went forth to meet them, and caressingly invited them 

^ CJiih - sse • iscu, lion-catching ; the favonrable flag or signal was 
this seema also to bo the meaning shown; but if she kept away on her 
of sit/ihah, where la means lo catch voyage, then the unfavourable 
or take. The Dipavaihia brings sign^ was displayed. Or it may 
"V^ijaya, the son of Siihha, from mean that the signal was to allure 
Simhapura in IiS]a (GujarUt). mariners. 

“ “ If circumstances were pro- The curious parallel between 
pitious, they agitated the lucky the ways of these Kakshasis and 
flag or drapery ; if they were un- the Sirens has attracted frequent 
fortunate or unlucky, they moved notice. Compare Pausanias, book 
the unpropitious signal.” It would x. cap. vi. Zei/si'ruv v^aos dria-Xeur 
seem to mean that if a ship drew SarcGiv, viz., of those who had lis- 
near the shore as if to anchor, then tened to their songs. Homer, Odys., 
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to enter the iron city ; then having shared with them all 
sorts of pleasure, they shut them up in an iron prison, 
and devoured them at their leisure. 

At this time there was a great merchant of Jamhu- 
dyipa called Sang-kia (Siiiiha) whose son was called Sang- 
kia-la (Siiiihala). HiS father having grown old, he wL 
deputed to take charge of the house {family ) ; he em- 
barked, therefore, with 500 merchants to seek for pre- 
eious stones ; driven by the winds and waves, they came 
to Eatnadvtpa. 

Then the Eakshasis, displaying the lucky signal, began 
to wave it, and went forth with scents and flowers and 
the sound of music to meet them, and invite them to 
enter the iron city. The prince of the merchants ac- 
cordingly, matched with the queen of the Eakshasis, 
gave himself up to pleasure and indulgence. The other 
merchants also selected each one a companion, and so, 
in the course of time, a son was born to each. After 
this, the Eakshasis, feeling tired of their old partners’ 
love, {were preparing to) shut them up in the iron prison, 
and to seek new companions among other merchants. 

At this time, Sang-kia-la, moved in the night by an 
evil dream, and impressed with a sense of its bad augury, 
sought some mode of escape, and coming to the°iron 
stronghold, he heard the sounds of piteous cries within. 
Forthwith he climbed a great tree, and questioned them, 
saying, “Who are you thus bound, and why these miser- 
able cries?'” They replied, “Do you not know then 
that the women who occupy this place are all E^k- 
shasis? In former days, they allured us to enter the 
city with festive sounds of music, but when you arrived, 
they shut us up in this prison, and are gradually devour- 
ing our flesh. Now we are half eaten up ; your turn too 
will soon come.” 


xii. 178, &c., with the accotmt in 
the text and in the Homantie 
Legend of Buddha, p. 339. See also 
VOL. II. 


Ind. Antiq., vol. x. p. 291, and the 
Academy, Aug. 13, i88i, pp. 120, 
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Then Sang-kia-la (Siiiihala) said, "By ^v]lat device 
then may we escape this danger?” They replied, and 
said, “ We hear that on the sea-hoard there is a divine 
horse, and whoever prays wdth supreme faith he will 
safely carry him across.” 

Siihhala having heard this, secretly told the merchants 
his companions to assemble altogether on the sea-shore 
and there to offer up fervent prayers for deliverance. Then 
the divine horse came and addressed the men and said, 
“ Each one of you grasp my hairy coat and look not 
behind ; then will I deliver you and transport you across 
the sea out of danger's wa}'. I will conduct you back to 
Jambvidvipa, to your happy homes (counfrt/)." 

Then tlie merchants, obeying his directions, did each 
one implicitly as commanded. They seized the hairy coat 
(of the divine horse). Then he mounted aloft, traversed 
through the clouds, and passed the sea to the other side. 

Then the Efdcshasis, perceiving all at once their hus- 
bands had escaped, spake one to another in surprise, 
and asked wliere they had gone. Then, taking each 
her child, tliey traversed to and fro the air. Perceiving, 
then, that the merchants had just left the shore, they 
issued a general order to unite in their flight to follow 
them. Not an hour had passed but they encountered 
them, and then, with mingled joy and tears, the)’- came, 
and for a time restraining their grief they said, “We 
thought ourselves happy when first we met you, and made 
it our care to provide 3mu homes, and for long have 
loved and cherished you, but now j'ou are departing 
and deserting jmur wives and children, leaving them 
desolate. Who can bear the terrible grief that afflicts us I 
We pray you stay your departure and turn again with us 
to the city.” 


The hor-w is c.iUed KCsl in 
the Ahhiniskh-amana SStra {£0- 
mantie Legend, loc. cit.) The re- 
ference appears to be to the change 
of monsoon, which would favour 


the departure of merchants (see 
note in the Romantic Legend). 
Avidokite.'ivara is often spoken of 
as a white hor.se, i.c., as one who 
came across the sea. 
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But the minds of the merchants were as yet unwilling 
to consent. The Rtikshasis, seeing their words had no 
effect, had recourse to seductive blandishments, and by 
their conduct excited the feelings of the merchants; in 
consequence of which, being unable to suppress their 
tender emotions, their steadfastness forsook them, and, 
hesitating to go on, they paused, and at length returned 
in company with the Eakshasis. The women, saluting 
and congratulating each other, closely holding to the men, 
went back. 

Kow the wisdom of Simbala was deep, and his firm 
purpose remained unchanged, and so he succeeded in 
traversing the ocean, and thus escaped the danger. 

Then the queen of the Eakshasis returned alone to the 
iron city ; on which the other women addressing her said, 

“ You are without wisdom or astuteness, and so you are 
abandoned by your husband; since you have so little 
cleverness or capacity you cannot dwell here.” On this 
the Eakshasi queen, taking her child, hastened her flight 
after Siihhala, She indulged before him in excessive 
blandishments and entreated him tenderly to return. 
But Siihhala repeated with his mouth some spiritual 
charms, and with his hand brandishing a sword, he said, 

“ You are a Eakshasi and I am a man, men and demons 
belong to different classes, there can be no union between 
such; if you trouble me further with your entreaties I 
will take your life.” 

The Eakshasi woman, knowing the uselessness of further 
parley, darted through the air and disappeared. Coming 
to .Simhala’s house, she addressed his father Siihha, and 
said, “ I am a king’s daughter belonging to such and such 
a country. Simhala took me as his wife; and I have 
borne him a son. Having collected gems and goods, we ' 
were returning to my lord’s country when the ship, 
driven by the winds and the sea, was lost, and only I, my 
child, and Simhala were saved. After crossing rivers and 
mountains with great difidculty, hungry and worn out, I 
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said a word displeasing to my husband, and I found myself 
deserted, and as he left me he let fall bitter words and 
raged on me as if he were a Efl.kshasa.^'' If I attempt to 
return, my native country is a very long distance off ; if 
I stop, then I am left alone in a strange place : staying 
or returning I am without support. I have, therefore, 
dared to tell you the true state of things.” 

Siihlia said, " If your words be true, you have done 
right.” Then she entered the king’s house to dwell there. 
Not long after Siiiihala came, and his father addressing 
him said, “ How is it you esteemed riches and gems so 
much and made so little of your wife and child ? ” Sirii- 
hala said, "This is a Mkshasi.” Then he related the 
whole previous history to his father and mother ; then his 
relatives, angry on account of the whole affair, turned on 
her to drive her away ; on which the Eukshasi went to the 
king and entreated him. The king wished to punish 
Siihhala, but Simhala said, "The delusive influence of 
Ehk'shasis is very great.” 

Moreover, the king, regarding his son’s words as 
untrue, and being moved in his mind (feelings) by her 
fascination, addressed Siiiihala and said, “ Since you 
have decided to reject this woman, I will now protect her 
in my after-palace.” Siiiihala said, “ I fear she will cause 
you some misfortune, for the Eakshasas eat only flesh 
and blood.” 

But the king would not listen to Simhala’s words, and 
accordingly took her ns his wife. In the middle of the 
night folloM'ing this, flying away, she returned to Eatna- 
dvipa, and calling together 500 Eakshasa demon women, 
they all came to the king’s palace, and there, by means of 
destructive charms and sorceries, they killed all living 
things within the budding and devoured their flesh and 

Or, it may be, "as it I were a serve that in the previous sentence 
Il&kshast,’’ and so J ulicu translates where Simhala draws his sword he 
it. In this case we should supply calls hero Rdkshasa, not a Edksbas!, 
the symbol niu (woman) ; but 1 ob- so that either translation is correct. 
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drank their blood, whilst they carried off the rest of the 
corpses and with them returned to the “ island of gems.” 

The next day, early, all the ministers were assembled 
at the king’s gates, which they found fast closed, and not 
able to be opened. After waiting a long time, and not 
hearing any sounds of voices within, they burst open 
the doors and gates, and pressed forward together {into 
tlie house). Coming to the palace hall, they found no 
living thing therein but only gnawed bones. The 
officers looking at one another in astonishment, then 
bent down their heads in their confusion, and uttered 
lamentable cries. Being unable to fathom the cause of 
the calamity that had happened, Siihhala related to 
them from beginning to end the whole story. The 
ministers and people then saw from whence the evil 
came. 

On this, the ministers of the country, the aged men 
and different officers, inquired in order as to the best 
person to appoint to the high dignity {of the throne). 
All looked in the direction of Siihhala, (so conspicuous 
for) religious merit and wisdom. Then speaking to- 
gether, they said, “ With respect to a ruler, the selection 
is no trivial matter; he needs to be devout and wise, 
and at the same time of quick natural parts. If he be 
not good and wise, he would not be able to give lustre 
to the succession ; if he have no natural parts {skill or 
tact), how could he direct the affairs of state? Now this 
Simhala appears to be such a man : he discovered in 
a dream the origin of the calamity ; by the effect of 
his virtue he encountered the divine horse, and he has 
loyally warned the king of his danger. By his prudence 
he has preserved himself ; the succession should be 
his.” 

The result of the deliberation being known, the people 
joyfully raised him to the honourable position of king. 
Simhala was desirous of declining the honour, but was 

Viz., of the Kakshasis. 
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not able to do so. Then keeping to the middle course, 
he respectfully saluted the different officers of state, and 
forthwith accepted the kingly estate. On this, he cor- 
rected the former abuses, and promoted to honour the 
good and virtuous; then he made the following decree, 
“My old merchant friends arc in the country of the 
Efikshasis, but whether alive or dead I cannot tell. But 
in either case I will set out to rescue them from their 
danger; we must equip an army. To avert calamities 
and to help the unfortunate, this is the merit of a king- 
dom ; to preserve treasures of precious stones and jewels, 
is the advantage of a state.” 

On this ho arrayed his troops and embarked. Then 
on the top of the iron city the evil flag was ngi- 
tated.^^ 

Then the Bfikshasis seeing it, were filled with fear, and 
putting in practice their seducing arts, went forth to lead 
and cajole them. But the king, thoroughly understaud- 
ing their false artifices, commanded the soldiers to recite 
some charmed words and to exhibit their martial bearing. 
Then the lirikshasis were driven back, and fled precipi- 
tately to rocky islets of the sea ; others were swallowed up 
and drowned in the waves. On this they destroyed the 
iron city and broke down the iron prison ; they delivered 
the captive merchants, obtained large stores of jewels and 
precious stones, and then summoning the people to change 
their abodes, he {Simhala) founded his capital in the "island 
of gems,” built towns, and so found himself at the head of 
a kingdom. Because of the king’s name the country was 
called Simhala. This name is also connected with the 
Jdtahas, relating to Sakya Tathagata. 

The kingdom of Simhala formerly was addicted to im- 
moral religious worship, but after the first hundred years 
following Buddha’s death the younger brother of A^oka- 
raja, Mahendra by name, giving up Avorldly desires, 

, would seem that “the evil fl.ag’’ was a signal to w.arn the Eak- 
shasis of danger. 
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sought with ardour the fruit of Arhatship. He gained 
possession of the six supernatural powers and the eight 
means of liberation; and having the power of instant 
locomotion, he came to this country. He spread the 
knowledge of the true law and widely diffused the be- 
queathed doctrine. Prom his time there has fallen on the 
people a believing heart, and they have constructed lOO 
convents, containing some 20,000 priests. They princi- 
pally follow the teaching of Buddha, according to the 
dharma of- the Sthavira (Shang-ts’o-pu) school of the 
Mahayana sect.^^ 'When 200 years had elapsed,^® through 
discussion, the one school was divided into two. The 
former, called the Mahaviharavasinas 20 (Mo-ho-pi-ho- 
lo-chu-pu), was opposed to the Great Vehicle and 
adhered to the teaching of the Little Vehicle ; the other 
was called Abhayagirivasinas (’ 0 -p’o-ye-k'i-li-chu-pu) ; 21 
they studied both vehicles, and widely diffused the Trijpi- 
takas. The priests attended to the moral rules, and were 
distinguished for their power of abstraction and their 
wisdom.22 Their correct conduct was an example for 
subsequent ages ; their manners grave and imposing. 


_ ^8 The Mahayana, or Great Vehicle, 
is generally supposed to have been 
unknown in the Southern school ; 
but it is an elastic term, and in the 
present instance would refer pro- 
bably to the developed doctrine (in 
what direction we hardly know) of 
the old school of the Sthaviras or 
elders. 

That is, as it seems, two hun- 
dred years after the introduction of 
Buddhism into Ceylon, If so, the 
period referred to would be about 
the time of the reduction of the three 
pitakas to writing in Ceylon, viz., 
B.c. 75- Does the phrase just fol- 
lowing. this, “they widely diffused 
the Tripitakas,” refer to this 


nampiyatissa, about 250 u.c. (Fa- 
Man, c. 39.) Compare Fipavarhsa 
(Oldenberg), xix. 10, Oldenberg 
mjvkes some remarks respecting the 
AtthakatM preserved in this monas- 
tery, op. cit. Introd., pp. 6, 7. See 
for some notice of the vihara, Beal, 
Fa-hian, p. 159, n. l. 

81 For some account of the Ab- 
hiiyagiri vihfira see Dtpai-aiiisa, xix. 
14, 17 ; Beal’s Fa-Man, p. 151, n. r. 
It seems to have been the vihftra in 
which the tooth-relic was exhibited, 
Fa-Man, 157. 

“Meditative powers ” and “wis- 
dom." This would indicate a de- 
veloped form of belief. It corre- 
sponds to the chi Mean school of 


8® This school evidently followed 
the teaching of the Mahavih&ra 
priests. The Mahavihara was about 
7 li to the south of the capital Anu- 
radhapura. It was built by Dfiva- 


Tien-tai in China. The same steps 
which led to the formation of the 
school there may have marked the 
development in Ceylon. It repre- 
sents a compromise between quiet- 
ism and practice of rules. 
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spiritual manifestation ever removes the evil. It is now 
called Si-lan-mount/® but formerly Siihlmla country. 

By the side of the king’s palace is the viJidra of Buddha’s 
tooth, 29 which is decorated with every kind of gem, the 
splendour of which dazzles the sight like that of the sun. 
Bor successive generations worship has been respectfully 
offered to this relic, but the present king of the country, 
called A-li-fun-nai-’rh (Alibunar’ ?), a man of So-li 
(Ch61a),29 is strongly attached to the religion of the 
heretics and does not honour the law of Buddha ; he is 
cruel and tyrannical, and opposed to all that is good. 
The people of the country, however, still cherish the tooth 
of Buddha.3i] 

By the side of the vihdra of Buddha’s tooth is a little 
vikdra which is also ornamented with every kind of pre- 
cious stone. In it is a golden statue of Buddha ; it was 
cast by a former king of the country, and is of the size 
of life. He afterwards ornamented the head-dress (the 
ushnisha) with a precious gem. 

In course of time there was a robber who formed the 
design to carry off the precious stone, but as it was 
guarded by a double door and a surrounding balustrade, 
the thief resolved to tunnel out an entrance underneath 
the obstacles, and so to enter the vihdra and take the 
jewel. . Accordingly he did so, but on attempting to seize 
the gem, the figure gradually raised itself higher, and out- 
reached the grasp of the thief. He, then, finding his 
efforts of no avail, in departing sighed out thus, “Formerly 
when Tathagata was practising the life of a Bodhisattva, 
he cherished in himself a great heart and vowed that for 

^ Si-lan-ahan. Shan corresponds count of Buddha’s tooth and the 
to giri, the name therefore would vihdra, see Beal’s Fahian, p. 153, 
be Silangiri, reminding us of the n.i.; Eastern 3Ionachism, by Spence 
Sirenum scopuli of Virgil, jEn. v. Hardy, pp. 224, 226. 

864. It is evident that this name For Soli see Marco Poh (Yale), 

was given to Ceylon before the For- vol. ii. p. 272. The Ch 61 as had just 
tuguese arrived in India before this conquered the Pallavas. 

® This has been already stated in The rest of this passage will be 

the previous section. For an ac- found at the end of this book (xi.) 
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the sake of the four kinds of living things he would of his 
compassion give up everything, from his own life down to 
his country and its towns. But now the statue which 
stands in his place (bequeathed) grudges to give up the 
precious stone. His words, weighed against this, do not 
seem to illustrate his ancient conduct.” On this the 
statue lowered its head and let him take the gem. The 
thief having got it, went to the merchants to sell it ; on 
which they all exclaimed and said, "This is the gem 
wliich our former king placed on the head-dress of the 
golden statue of Buddha. Where have you got it from, 
that you want to sell it surreptitiously to us ? ” Then 
they took him to the king and stated the case. The king 
then asked him from whom he had procured the gem, on 
which the thief said, “ Buddha himself gave it to me. T 
am no robber.” The king not believing him, ordered a 
messenger to be sent immediately to ascertain the truth. 
On arriving he found the head of the statue still bent 
down. The king seeing the miracle, his heart was affected 
by a sincere and firm faith. He would not punish the 
man, but bought the gem again from him, and ornamented 
with it the head-dress of the statue. Because the head of 
the figure was thus bent on that occasion, it remains so 
until now. 

By the side of the king’s palace there is built a large 
kitchen, in which daily is measured out food for eight 
thousand priests. The meal-time having come, the priests 
arrive with their pdtras to receive their allowance.^- 
Having received and eaten it, they return, all of them, to 
their several abodes. Ever since the teaching of Buddha 
reached this country, the king has established this charity, 
and his successors have continued it down to our times. 
But during the last ten years or so the country lias been 
in confusion, and there has been no established ruler to 
attend to this business. 

Fa-hi.an also alludes to this charitable mode of feedin" the priests, 
p. ISS, op. cit. 
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In a bay on the coast of the country the laud is rich in 
gems and precious stones.^® The king himself goes (there) 
to perform religious services, on which the spirits present 
him with rare and valuable objects. The inhabitants of 
the capital come, seeking to share in the gain, and invoke 
the spirits for that purpose. "What they obtain is different 
according to their religious merit. They pay a tax on the 
pearls they find, according to their quantity. 

On the south-east corner of the country is Mount 
Lanka.®^ Its high crags and deep valleys are occupied 
by spirits that come and go ; it was here that Tath3,gata for- 
merly delivered the Ling-Ma-Idng {Lanha SHira or Laillcd- 
mtdrd)?^ 

Passing seawards to the south of this country some 


“ Marco Polo (cap. .xvi.) alludes 
to the pearl-fisheries oS the west 
coast of Ceylon. He mentions 
Eettelar as the place of rendezvous. 
Colonel Yule thinks th.at this is 
Putlain, the Pattfila of Ibu B.atuta. 
With reference to the account given 
by Marco Polo of the fishery, it is 
curious how, in all its particulars 
(except that of the charmers) it 
agrees with the arrangements of the 
pearl-fishery at La Paz, on the 
coast of Lower California. I have 
visited that fishery, and inquired 
into its management. The mer- 
chants fit out the boats and pay the 
gangs of divers (armadores) ; the 
shells are brought up in the same 
way as described by Marco Polo. 
The heap each day is divided into 
three parts — one for the State 
(estado), one for the Church (The 
Virgin), one for the chief merchant 
(armador), or sometimes, when the 
divers do not receive pay, they have 
a proportion of the last heap for 
themselves. The sharks which 
aboimd at La Paz can be seen 
swimming in the neighbourhood (so 
clear is the water under a cloudless 
.and rainless sky), but the divers 
fear only one kind, which they call 
the Tintero {the tiger sharh). They 
dive just as Marco Polo describes, 


and I may add that I never found 
one of them (experts though they 
were) remain down more than 58 
seconds. 

Lanka is sometimes spoken of 
as a city, sometimes as a mountain, 
and at other times applied to the 
w’hole island. Moreover, it is some- 
times distinguished from Ceylon, 
and described as on the same meri- 
dian as TJjjivyini. The mountain 
is spoken of as three-peaked (fri- 
Icitta) in the Rdmdyuna. It was the 
abode of RSvana. 

** The Lankdvatdra SiUra or the 
Saddkarma Lankdvatdra Sdtra be- 
longs to the later development and 
is of <1 mystical chiiracter. It re- 
fers everything to “the he.art,” 
which is simply the all-pervading 
dlman. There are three trans- 
lations of the siiti’a in Cliina ; see 
B. Nanjio, Catalogue, 175, 176, 
177. The title of 176, the “en- 
tering-Lanka-sfttra,” would almost 
ju-stify us in considering this siUra 
a-s belonging to V.aishnavism. Bod- 
hidharma, who arrived in Chin.a, 
A.D. 526, from South India, .at- 
tached his faith to the teaching of 
this sdtra; it was therefore com- 
posed before his time. The ear- 
liest tran-slation in China (No. 175) 
dates from a.d. 443, but this is 
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tliousands of li, we arrive at the island of Narakira 
(Na-lo-ki-lo). The people of this island are small of 
stature, about three feet high ; their bodies are those of 
men, hut they have the healcs of birds; they grow no 
grain, but live only on cocoa-nuts. 

Crossing the sea westward from this island several 
thousands of li, on the eastern cliff of a solitary island 
is a stone figure of Buddha more than 100 feet high. 
It is sitting facing the east. In the liead-ornament 
{nshnisJui) is a stone called Tuck-ngai-clm (Chandra- 
kanta). When the moon begins to wane, water imme- 
diately runs down from this in a stream along the sides 
of the mountain, and along the ravines of the pre- 
cipices.®^ 

At one time there was a hand of merchants who were 
driven by the winds and waves during a storm, till 
they reached this solitary island. The sea-water being 
salt, they were unable to drink it, and were parched 
with thirst for a long time. But now on the fifteenth 
day, when the moon was full, from the head of the 
image water began to trickle forth, and they obtained 
deliverance. They all thought that a miracle had been 
wrought, and were affected with a profound faith ; they 


incompleto; tlio next (No. 176) 
dotes from A.D. 513; the third 
from A.D. 7CX5. The following 
quotation from Csoma Koriisi is 
found in Spence Hardy’a Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 356. “The second 
treatise or siHra in the fifth volume 
of the Mdo is entitled in Sans- 
krit Arya Lahkdvatdra maltSydna 
S6tra, a venerable sAtra of high 
principles (or speculation) on the 
visiting of Lankfi. This was de- 
livered at the request of the lord 
of Iiank.a by riliAkya, when he was 
in the city of Lanfikii on the top of 
the Malaya mountain, on the sea- 
shore, together with many priests 
and B6dhis.attva8.” It is stated by 
Hodgson that the Lankdvatdra is 
regarded in Nepal as the fourth 


dharma; “it consists of 3000 slocas, 
and states that Rfivana, lord of 
Lank.'i, having gone to the Mala- 
y.agiri mountain, there he.ard the 
history of the Buddhas from Sakya 
Sinha, and obtained Boddhynana” 
(ibid.) Laukfigiri, then, is probably 
the same ns Jlount I’otar.aka 
spoken of at the end of the tenth 

** Perhaps the Maidive Islands ; 
but see Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 249. 
N.'irikera means cocoa-nut. 

^ JuHen translates, " when the 
moon is about to reflect its light 
from this jewel (d'y reflichir sa 
lumiirc) ; " but the literal rendering 
is, “when the moon is about to 
turn back its light,” that is, “ to 
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determined then to delay on the island. Some days 
having elapsed, as soon as the moon began to he hidden 
behind the high steeps, the water did not flow out. 
Then the merchant-chief said, “It cannot have been 
specially on our account that the water ran down. I 
have heard that there is a pearl ‘loved by the moon,’ 
when the moon’s rays shine full on it, then the water 
begins to flow from it. The gem on the top of the 
statue of Buddha must be one of this sort.” Then 
having climbed the mountain to examine the case, they 
saw that it was a Chandrakanta pearl in the head-orna- 
ment of the flgure. This is the origin of the story as it 
was told by those men. 

Crossing the sea many thousand li to the west of 
this country, we come to a large island renowned for 
its precious stones (or Mahflratnadvipa) ; it is not in- 
habited, except by spirits. Seen from a distance on a 
calm night, a light seems to shine from mountains and 
valleys. Merchants going there are much surprised to 
find nothing can be procured. 

Leaving the country of Ta-lo-pi-ch’a (Drivida) and 
travelling northwards,^® we enter a forest wild, in which 
are a succession of deserted towns, or rather little vil- 
lages.®® Brigands, in concert together, wound and cap- 
ture (or delay) travellers. After going 2000 li or so we 
come to Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (KohkanS,pura).^® 

Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (Konkanapuea). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital is 

38 Both General Cunningham Y. de St. Martin (Mimoire, p. 4CX)), 
and Mr. Bergusson give the direction who seems to adopt Hwui-lih’s text 
north-west. This is a mistake {Anc. as his guide. 

Geoff., p. 552 ; /. R A. S., vi. 266) ; 39 Tjjg passage may also be trans- 

but Hwui-Hh has north-west. He lated “passing through (or by) a 
moreover says that the pilgrim re- deserted town and many little vil- 
inrned to the north-west. If we lages,” 

adopt the reading north, then the Hwui-lih ^ves Kin-na-pu-lo, 

route would be a return one. although in Julien we find Kong- 
The origin, as it seems, of the error kin-na-pu-lo. It may be an error in 
in direction must be traced to M. the text. In the passage before us 
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3000 li or so round. The land is rich and fertile ; it is 
regularly cultivated, and produces large crops. Tlie cli- 
mate is hot; the disposition of the people ardent and 
quick. Their complexion is black, and their manners 
fierce and uncultivated. They love learning, and esteem 
virtue and talent. There are about 100 sanghdrdmas, 
with some 10,000 priests (followers). They study both 
the Great and the Little Vehicle. They also highly 
reverence the Devas, and there are several hundred 
temples in which many sectaries dwell together. 

By the side of the royal palace is a great sahglidrdma 
with some 300 priests, who are all men of distinction. 
This convent has a great viJidra, a hundred feet and more 
in height. In it is a precious tiara belonging to Sarvar- 
thasiddha (Yih-tsai-i-sh’ing) the prince. It is somewhat 
less than two feet in height, and is ornamented with gems 
and precious stones. It is kept in a jewelled casket. On 
fast-days it is brought out and placed on a high throne. 
They offer to it flowers and incense, on which occasions it 
is lit up with radiance. 

By the side of the cit)’- is a great sanghdrdma in which 
is a vihdra about 50 feet high. In this is a figure of 
MaitrSya Bodhisattva carved out of sandal-wood. It is 
about ten feet high. This also on fast-days reflects a 
bright light. It is the work of the Axhat Wen-’rh-pih-i 
(Srutaviih^atikdti).^! 


the countrj' is Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 
which is restored by Julien to Kon- 
kantipura. It is stated that this 
country is in Southern India. There 
is no agreement as to the site of the 
capital V. de St. Martin takes the 
pilgrim north-west to VanavUsi 
(Memoire, p. 401). General Cun- 
ningham thinks that Anagundi on 
the northern bank of the TCnga- 
bhadra river is the place indicated 
(Anc. Geog., p. 552), whilst Mr. 
I'ergusson would take the pilgrim 
from Nagapattan to the centre of the 
Maisilr plateau somewhere east of 


Bednore {/. R. A. S., N.S., vol. vi. p. 
267). Assuming, however, that his 
route was north, and that he was 
returning towards the neighbour- 
hood of Chanda, we should have to 
look for the capital of Kong-kin-na 
near Golkonda. 

For some reference to this 
person see ante, p. 187, n. 3. It 
seems likely that the allusion in the 
text is to Sona Kutikanna, as he 
was a disciple of KStyfiyana, who 
dwelt in Southern India {S. B. 
xviL p. 32). 
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To the north of the city not far is a forest of Tdla 
trees about 30 li round. The leaves (of this tree) are long 
and broad, their colour shining and glistening. In all 
the countries of India these leaves are everywhere used 
for writing on. In the forest is a st 4 pa. Here the four 
former Buddhas sat down and walked for exercise, and 
traces of them still remain. Beside this is a stiXpa contain- 
ing the bequeathed relics of the Arhat Srutavim^atikoti. 

Hot far to the east of the city is a stUpa which has 
sunk down into the ground from its foundations, but is 
still about thirty feet high. The old tradition says, In 
this st'A'pa is a relic of Tathagata, and on religious days 
(holy days) it exhibits a miraculous light. In old days, 
when Tathagata was in the world, he preached in this 
place, and exhibited his miraculous powers and converted 
a multitude of men. 

Not far to the south-west of the city is a stdpa, about 
a hundred feet high, which was built by A^Ska-raja. 
Here the Arhat Srutaviih^atilcoti exhibited great mira- 
culous powers and converted a great many people. By 
the side of it is a sa'hghdrdma, of which only the founda- 
tions remain. This was built by the fore-named Arhat. 

From this going north-west, we enter a great forest 
wild, where savage beasts and bands of robbers inflict 
injury on travellers. Going thus 2400 or 2500 li, we 
come to the country of Mo-ho-la-ch’a -(Maharashtraj.^^ 


Mo-ho-la-ch’a (Mahakashtra), 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The capital 
borders on the west on a great river. It is about 30 li 

“ The great kingdom j ” the due south of Bharoch (the next 
country of the MarAthas. station) instead of east. Mr. Fer- 

f There have been various sur- gusson names Toka, Phulthamba, or 
mises as to the name of this capital. Paitan. However, the distance and 
M. V. de St. Martin names Deva- direction from the capital of Koh- 
giri or Daulatabild, but this fe not kanfipura is about 400 miles N.'W. 
on a river. General Cunningham This seems to bring us near the 
thinks Kalydn or Kalydni is the river Tapti, or perhaps the Ghirnft 
place intended, to the west of which river, 
flows the KailfisS, river ; but this is 
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round. The soU ig rich and fertHe ; ifc is regularly culti 
vated and very productive. The cKmate is hot- r 
pos.t.onof tbe people.', honest and . Vt M 

“III 

IcT XTlrSe ‘’wfe 0™'“'^; «■ 

the other pursues him, but they do ” Iffllmr'l ‘° 7 ' 

smt pro'idi: traimi S"'” 
-street 

country do not Duni<!h 17 of the 

heat drums before them *Mn' 

hundred heads of eleplmnts inTtaT' niany 

they themselves first^ drinl' thci 'T 

forward in mass tW 1 ^‘^shing 

enemy can stand before \hem down, so that no 

is of the Kshattrla cSe anf t He 
lo-ki-she). His nkns f?™® PulakS^i (Pu- 

and Ids beneficent actions ^’ide-spread. 

His subjects obey him with nerf! distance, 

present time SilLitya « JjXS? T 
nations from east to west and conquered the 

districts, but the people 'of this 
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submitted to bim ITp Tiac rm+i j 

Indies, and summoned the 

and himself gonnrtt oft™ 

-^efheoe people. 

?irr““r“"=«S 
r. If Si. 1, tsi-xsz: 

of S to^r™ “‘t “'*>■ “ ‘'>a‘ “any 

«hl " °t‘“taed 

On the eastern frontier of the country is a great moun. 

piled ud\ocT''^^^^I crags and a continuous stretch of 
pnea-up rocks and scarped precinice Tn +i, 

LTt’'l’“ “ a dark' valley Its Wty 

lirils and deep side-aisles stretch through the (or onen 

iaelt? T above%toreyX°a“ 

hacked by the crag and face the valley (matercourse)^ 

»;■ This Arhat was a man of Western India, His 


in the Indhyitdri range of cut Ach^I Sthavira 

in the lofty and almosfperpeSuS wat ^ 

rooks that hem in a wild seclXd ZT to bo built a 

glen. See Fergusson and inountom dwelling (.vaf/ayrl/ta) for 

Oave Temples, pp. 280-347- Irc/i’ desires 

-Sar. irW/nk%orf/vorifnn IT P 

43-59. rol. iv..p. 13:;). This 

In the inscription on the apparently decides the name of the 
VOL. II. Arhat mentioned here. But as the 
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mother having died, he looked to see in what condition 
she was re-born. He saw that she had received a 
woman’s body in this kingdom. The Arhat accordingly 
came here witli a view to convert lier, according to her 
capabilities of receiving the truth. Having entered a 
village to beg food, he came to the house where his 
mother had been born. A young girl came forth with 
food to give him. At this moment the milk came from 
her breasts and trickled down. Her friends having seen 
this considered it an unlucky sign, but the Arhat recounted 
the history of her birth. The girl thus attained the holy 
fruit (of Arliatslii}}), The Arhat, moved with gratitude 
for her who had borne and cherished him, and remember- 
ing the end of such (good) works, from a desire to requite 
her, built this saiighdrAvia. The great viJidra of the con- 
vent is about 100 feet or so in height; in the middle is a 
stone figure of Buddha about 70 feet or so high. Above 
it is a stone canopy of seven stages, towering upwards 
apparently without support. The space between each 
canopy is about three feet. According to the old report, 
this is held in its place by the force of the vow of the 
Arhat. They also say it is by the force of his miraculous 
powers ; others say by the virtue of some magical com- 
pound; but no trustworthy account has yet e.xplained 
the reason of the wonder. On the four sides of the vihdra, 
on the stone walls, are painted^® different scenes in the 
life of Tathagata’s preparatory life as a Bodhisattva : the 

Chinese transl.ition of the n.anic is 
So hiri'j (he who doe.s, or, the doer), 
we retain the equivalent Achfira. 

Compare the words of the in- 
scription given in the preceding 
note, “ wlio glorified the faith and 
was grateful.” 

See the drawings of Cave xi.x. 
and of the dagaba in it, Suddhist 
Cave Temples {Arch Sur. W. Ind. 

Rep., vol. iy., pi. xxx., xxxi. ; Care 
Temples, pi. xxxvL, xxxvii. The 
measurements given "by report” 
are vastly exaggerated, as such 


matters very often are in India. 
But possihly there may have been a 
structural building against the face 
of the rock, with a dilgaba of larger 
dimensions, though by no means of 
the size indicated in the text. It is 
more probiible, however, that the 
report is only an exaggerated ac- 
count of the rock-cut chaityas. 
Hiuen Tsiang docs not appear to 
have visited them personally. 

■*’ In mosaic, “ carved and in- 
laid ” (fcoit loio). 
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wondrous signs of good fortune which attended his 
acquirement of the holy fruit {of a Buddha), and the 
spiritual manifestations accompanying hisMrvdna. These 
scenes have been cut out with the greatest accuracy and 
fineness.®® On the outside of the gate of the sanghdrdma, 
on the north and south side, at the right hand and the 
left, there is a stone elephant.®^ The common report says 
that sometimes these elephants utter a great cry and the 
earth shakes throughout. In old days Jina {or Channa) 
Bodhisattva often stopped in this sanghdrdma. ' 

Going from this looo li or so to the west,®® and crossing 
the Hai-mo-to (hTarmadfi) river, we arrive at the king- 
dom of Po-lu-kie-che-po (Bharukachheva • Barygaza or 
Bhar6ch).®i 


Po-lu-kie-cii’e-p’o (Bharukaciiha). 


This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit. Its capital 
is 20 li round. The soil is impregnated with salt. Trees 
and-shruhs are scarce and scattered. They boil the sea- 
water to get the sale, and their sole profit is from the 
sea. The climate is warm. The air is always agitated 
with gusts of wind. Their ways are cold and indifferent ; 
the disposition of the people crooked and perverse. They 
do not cultivate study, and are wedded to error and true 


This must refer to the famous 
Ajanta frescoes. 

This seems to refer to two 
■ elephants in alto rilievo that were 
sculptured on the rock in front of 
Cave XV., but which are now scarcely 
recognisable. See Fergusson and 
Burgess, Lave Temples, p. 306. 

- Jour. JR. As. Soc., vol. xx. p, 208. 

Hwui-lih gives north-west. 
M. Julien has translated it north- 
east, by mistake ( Vie, &c., p. 203). 

“ Bharooh appears in a Pali in- 
scription at Junnar {Arch. Sur, West. 
Ind. Rep., vol. iv. p. 96) under the 
form' Bharukachha ; in Sanskrit it 
is Bharukachchha {Brih. Saihh., v. 
40, xiv. II, xvi. 6; Vassilief, p. 


45) and Bhrfgukachcha {Bhdg. Pur., 
viii. 18, 21 ; As. Res., vol. ix. p. 
104 ; inscrip, in J. Amer. Or. Soc., 
vol. viL p. 33) or Bhrigukshetra — 
from the locality being the tradi- 
tional residence of the sage Bhrlgu- 
rlshi. The Bhftrgava Brahmans of 
Bharoch are the representatives of 
an early colony of the school of 
BhrYgu. Bharukachha is represented 
bj' the Greek Bapiya^a ipirdpior of 
Ptolemy (lib. vii. c. i, 62) and of the 
author of the Periplus Mar. Eryth. 
(b. 42, &c.) ; Strabo (lib. xv. c. i, 
73) has Bapybay. See Lassen, I. A., 
vol. i. pp. 1 13,, 136. It was from 
Bhardch the Sramana came who 
burnt himself at Athens. 
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doctrine alike. There are some ten saiighdravms, with 
about 300 believers. They adhere to t})e Great Vehicle 
and the Sthavira school. There are also about ten Deva 
temples, in -whicli sectaries of various Icinds congregate. 

Going from tliis “ north-west about 2000 li, ^ye come 
to tlie country of ]\fo-]n-po (Malava).“ 


]\ro-LA-p'o (Malava). 


This country is about 6000 li in circuit. Tlie capital 
is some 30 li round. It is defended (or supported) by the 
]\Iahi river on the south and cast.®’’ Tlie soil is rich and 
fertile, and produces abundant harvests. Shrubs and 
trees arc numerous and flourishing. Flowers and fruit are 
met with in great quantities. The soil is suitable in an 
especial manner for winter wheat. They mostly cat bis- 
cuits and (o?', made of) parched corn-flour. The disposition 
of the men is virtuous and docile, and they are in general 
of remarkable intelligence. Their language is elegant and 
clear, and their learning is wide and profound. 

Two countries in India, on the borders, are remarkable 
for the great learning of the people, viz., hlfdava on the 
soutli-west, and lilagadha on tlie north-east. In this they 
esteem virtue and respect politeness Qntmanity). They are 
of an intelligent mind and exceedingly studious ; never- 
theless the men of this country are given to' heretical 


“ The geography of this part of 
tlie pilgrim's route is involved in 
obscurities. I c.in only therefore 
offer some remarks on the teit. 
In Hwui-lih the symbol used is chi, 
nothing, from which it might have 
been gathered that Hiuen Tsiang 
did not himself visit this country, 
or at least on this occasion. But in 
the text the symbol hing is used, so 
that no weight can be given to this 
supposition. 

_ “ If this country bo MMava, it 
lies north-east from Bharoch. But, 
on the other hand, it docs not follow 
that the route was a direct one. 


The pilgrim and his companions 
from Ceylon may have travelled 
east towards the head waters of the 
Main river, and then north-west. 
It is said in a note to be the s.ame 
ns the southern Lo-Io (LSra) country. 

The symbol hu implies that 
the capital was " held by ” (cither 
defended or supported by) the Mahi 
river on the south-east, or on the 
south and cast. This would seem 
to take us to the neighbourhood 
of Dongarpdr {£lphinstonc's map). 
Cunningham considers Dh.lranagara 
to be intended, in which V. de St. 
Marlin agrees. 
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belief as well as the true faith, and so live together. 
There are about 100 sangMrdmas in which some 2000 
priests dweU .«8 They study the Little Vehicle, and be- 
long to the Sammatiya school. There are 100 Leva 
emples of different kinds. The heretics are very 
numerous, but principally the Pa^upatas (the cinder- 
covering heretics). 

4-1 records of gie country state : Sixty years before 

this flourislied giiaditya, a man of eminent wisdom 

^d great learning; his skill in literature was profound. 
He cherished and protected the four kinds of creatures 
and deeply respected the three treasures.®^ From the 
time of his birth to his last hour, his face never crim- 
soned with anger, nor did his hands ever injure a living 
thing. His elephants and horses drank water that had 
been strained, after which he gave it them, lest any 
creature living in the water should be injured. Such 
were his love and humanity. During the fifty years 
and more of his reign, the wild beasts became familiar 
with men, and the people did not injure or slay them. 
By the side of his palace he built a vihdra. He ex- 
hausted the skill of the artists, and used every kind of 
ornament in decorating it. In it he put images of the 
seven Buddhas, ^2 Lords of the World. Every year he 
convoked an assembly called Mdlcsha malidparishad, and 
summoned the priests of the four quarters. He offered 
them “the four things” in religious charity; he also 
gave them sets of three garments used in their religious 
services, and also bestowed on them the seven precious 
substances and jewels in wonderful variety. This meri- 

68 This can hardly refer to “ See ante, book ii. note 91. 

XJjjain, therefore, because we are Viviparous, oviparous, born 

told subsequently that the convents from spawn, or by transformation 
there were in ruins, and only about [fd) \watcr4mects^ and so on]. 

300 priests in them. It is curious, Buddha, dharma, sahgha. 

however, that the circuit of this For the seven Buddhas con- 

capital, thirty Ii ( Julien has tiventy suit Eitel, Handhooh, s. v. Septa 
Ii, by mistake), and that of Ujjain Buddha. 
are the same. 
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torious custom bas continued in practice ■\vitbout inter- 
ruption till now. 

To the nortli-west of the capital about 200 li, we come 
to the town of the Brrihmans.®^ By the side of it is a 
hollow ditch ; into this the winter and summer streams 
flow continually, but thougli through decades of days 
the water runs into the hollow, yet it never seems to 
increase in quantity. By the side of it again is a little 
The old traditions of the country say : Formerly a 
Brahman of an exceedingly haughty mind fell alive 
into this pit and went down to hell. In old days there 
was a Biahman born in this town, who was acquainted 
with all things, and of learning beyond all the eminent 
men of his time. He had penetrated the secrets and 
dark sayings of books sacred and profane. He was 
acquainted with the calculations of astronomy as if they 
wore in his hand; his fame was wide-spread and his 
behaviour without blemish. The king very highly es- 
teemed him, and the people of the country made much 
of him. He had some 1000 disciples, who appreciated 
his doctrine and respected his character. He constantly 
said of himself, “ I am come into the world for the pur- 
pose of publishing abroad the holy doctrine and to 
guide the people. Among the former sages, or those 
who have arrived at wisdom after them, there is none 
to compare with me. Mahe^varadeva, Vasudeva, Nara- 
yanadeva, Buddha-lokanatha, men everywhere worship 
these, and publish abroad their doctrine, represent them 
in their effigies, and pay them worship and honour. 
But now I am greater than they in character, and my 
fame exceeds that of all living. Why should they then 
be so notorious, for they have done no wonderful 
thing.” 

This may be Bnahmamapura ; 267, 26S. But the town named 
there is a city of the Bifilunans in the text cannot be near Harma- 
named by Arrian (Hxped. Alex., telia. 

vi. 7) and by Diodorus, called by Or it may be a proper name, 

mm Harmateha (vii. 465). See “the great-proud Brahman.” 
also Ounmughain, Anc. Gcoy., pp. 
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Accordingly, he made out of red sandal-wood figures 
of Mah^^varadeva, Vasudeva, NdrfiyanadSva, Buddha- 
lokanfitha, and placed them as feet to his chair, and 
wherever he went as a rule he took this chair with him, 
showing his pride and self-conceit. 

hTow at this time there was in Western India a 
Bhikshu, Bhadraruchi (Po-to-lo-liu-chi) by name ; he had 
thoroughly exhausted the Hituvidyd (^dstra) and deeply 
investigated the sense of different discourses {treatises) 
He was of excellent repute, and the perfume of his ex- 
ceeding goodness {morality) spread in every direction. 
He had few desires and Avas contented Avith his lot, seek- 
ing nothing in the world. Hearing {of the Brdhman) he 
sighed and said, “ Alas ! how sad. This age {time) has no 
{one worthy to he called a) man ; and so it permits that 
foolish master to dare to act as he does in defiance of 
virtue.” 

On this, he took his staff, and travelling afar, he came 
to this country. Whilst dwelling therein his mind Avas 
made up and he acquainted the king Avith it. The king, 
seeing his dirty clothes, conceived no reverence for him ; 
hut, in consideration of his high purpose, he forced himself 
to give him honour {to treat him with respect), and so he 
arranged the chair of discussion and called the Brahman. 
The Brahman hearing it smiled and said, “ What man is 
this who has dared to conceive such an idea {to cherish 

^is disciples having come together, and many {hundred) 
thousands of listeners being arranged before and behind 
the discussion-arena to attend as hearers, then Bha- 
draruchi, with his ancient robes and tattered clothes, 
arranging some grass on the ground, sat down. Then the 
Brahman, sitting on his chair which he carried Avith 
him, began to revile the true law and to praise the teach- 
ing of the heretical schools. 

The Bhikshu, with a clear distinction, like the running 

Or, it may possibly be, “ dififerent systems.” 
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of water, encircled his arguments in order. Then the 
Braliman after a while yielded, and confessed himself 
conquered. 

The king replying said, “For a long time you have 
assumed a false reputation; you have deceived the 
sovereign and aifected the multitude with delusion. Our 
old rescripts say, ' He who is defeated in discussion ought 
to sufTer death.’ ’’ Then he prepared to have a heated 
plate of iron to make him sit thereon ; the Bifiliman there- 
upon, overpowered by fear, fell down to entreat pardon 
{deliverance). 

Then Bhadraruchi, pitying the Bnlliman, came and 
requested the king, saying, " Mahfivaja ! your virtue ex- 
tends far and wide ; the sound of your praises resoi)nds 
through the public ways. Then let your goodness' extend 
even to protect this man : give not way to a cruel design. 
Bass over his want of success and let him go his way.” 
Then the king ordered him to he placed on an ass and to 
be proclaimed through all the towns and villages {as an 
impostor). 

The Brahman, nettled by his defeat, was so affected that 
he vomited blood. The Bhikshu having heard of it, went 
to condole wdth him, and said, “ Your learning embraces 
subjects religious and profane; your renown is spread 
through all parts ; in questions of distinction, or the 
contrary, success or defeat must be borne; but after 
all, what is there of reality in fame ? ” Tiie Biahman, 
filled with rage, roundly abused the Bhikshu, calumniated 
the system of the Great Vehicle, and treated with con- 
tumely the holy ones ayIio had gone before ; but the sound 
of his words had scarcely been lost before the earth 
opened and swallowed him up alive; and this is the 
origin of the traces still left in the ditch. 

Going south-west we come to a bay of the sea,®® then 

Literally, the passage runs, because it is sometimes used so ; it 
“ From this, south-west, we enter a probably refers to the gulf of Kachh. 
sea-blending, or a confluence of two Hwui-lih does not mention this 
seas.” I have translated it “ bay,” gulf, but takes us away from the 
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going 2400 or 2500 li north-west we come to the king- 
dom of ’ 0 -ch’a-li (Atali). 

’0-ch’a-li (Atali ).67 

Tliis country is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital of 
the country is about 20 li or so in circnit. The population 
is dense ; the quality of gems and precious substances 
stored up is very great ; the produce of the land is sufB- 
cient for all purposes, yet commerce is their principal 
occupation. The soil is salt and sandy, the fruits and 
flowers are not plentiful. The country produces the Tm- 
tsian tree. The leaves of this tree are like those of the 
Sz’chuen pepper {SMlitsimc)-, it also produces the hiun-lu 
perfume tree, the leaf of which is like the thang-li.^ The 
climate is warm, windy, and dusty. The disposition of 
the people is cold and indifferent. They esteem riches 
and despise virtue. Eespecting their letters, language, 
and the manners and figures of the people, these are much 
the same as in the country of Malava, The greater part 
of the people have no faith in the virtue of religious 
merit; as to those who do believe, they worship princi- 
pally the spirits of heaven, and their temples are some 
thousand in number, in which sectaries of different 
characters congregate. 

Going north-west from the country of Malava, after 
passing over 300 li®® or so, we come to the country of 
K’ie-ch’a (Kachha). 

“city of the Brdhmans ” the same Can this be the Siilai from 

distance as in the text to ’ 0 -ch’a-li. which Amrfwa, Gujardti Kindru 
’ 0 -ch’a-li appears to be far or SdlainodhUpo-, Indian gum, oliba- 
north of Kachh. May it not have num, is obtained ? This tree {Bos- 
beenUchh orBrdiwalpur? There is wcUia thurifera, serrata and glabra) 
a town called Atari in the neigh- is found in Oudh, Khandes, and Kd- 
bourhood of Multan (Cunningham, thidw.dd. Gvggula (bdellium), the 
Avc. Geog., p. 228) ; but it is diffi- gum resin of Bahamodenron rox- 
cult to know what could have taken burghii, pubcscens, and muMl, is also 
the pilgrim there. This place is produced in Kachh and Sindh, 
identified by Cunningham with the In Hwui-lih, the distance is 

city of the Brfihmans, taken by “three days”’ journey. 

Alexander the Great (1. c.) 
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K ie-cu’a (Kaciiha)/® 

This country is 3000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 20 li. The population is dense. The estahlisli- 
• jnents wealthy. There is no king (great ruler) amongst 
them; the country is an appanage of Malava, and the 
climate, products of the soil, and manners of the people 
are very similar in both countries. There are some ten 
sanghdrdmas, Avith about 1000 priests, who study alike 
the Great and the Little Vehicle. There are also several 
tens of Deva temples with very many unbelievers (sec- 
taries). 

From this going north'* 1000 li or so, we come to 
Fa -la-pi (Valabbl). 

Fa-la-pi (Valabii!). 

This country is 6000 li or so in circuit, the capital 
about 30. Tlie character of the soil, the climate, and 
manners of the people are like those of the kingdom of 
!Malava.. The population is verj' dense ; the establish- 
ments rich. There are some hundred houses (families) 
or so, who possess a hundred Ifikhs. The rare and valu- 
able products of distant regions are here stored in great 
quantities. There are some hundred sanghdrdmas, with 
about 6000 priests. Most of them study the Little 
Vehicle,^- according to the Samraatiya school. There 

The distance is to be reckoned the text. We must therefore retain 
from the kingdom or country of the restoration of Knclilia. 

Mrdav.'i, but the place is not named. Althougli we should e.xpect 

General Cunningham proposes to the direction to be south from 
read 1300 li from UhSr to Kheda ; Kachh, the reading is north, both 
this last place is a large town’ of in the text and in Hwui-lih ; 
Guj.arat, situated between Ahina- wherever the Valabhi of Hiuen 
dabad and Ivhambay, and would be Tsiang was situated, it is said to 
in its Sanskrit form the same ns have been "the kingdom of the Nor- 
Kheda, whieh again is the equiva- them L.lra (Iro-Io) people.” (^'ote 
lent of the Chinese Kie-ch’a. But in the Chinese text). 

Kie-ch a, although it might be cor- In a copper-plate deed of 

rectly restored to Kheda, is the Guhasena of Valabhi, he says, “ In 
name of a country. The distance, order to obtain for my parents and 
also, being “ three days,” in Hwui- for my,self benefits in this life and 
lih, seems to confirm the 300 li in the next, I have granted, by liba- 
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are several liundred D^va temples with very many sec- 
taries "of different sorts. 

When Tathagata lived in the world, he often travelled 
through this country. Hence A^dka-rSja raised monu- 
ments or built stupas in all those places where Buddha 
rested. Scattered among these are spots where the three 
past Buddhas sat down, or walked, or preached the law. 
The present king is of the Kshattriya caste, as they all 
are. He is the nephew of Siladitya-r^ja of Malava, and 
son-in-law of the son of SilMitya, the present king of 
Kanyakubja. His name is Dhruvapata (T’u-lu-h’o- 
po-tu).’* He is of a lively and hasty disposition, his 
wisdom and statecraft are shallow. Quite recently he 
has attached himself sincerely to faith in the three 
“precious ones.” Yearly he summons a great assembly, 
and for seven days gives away most valuable gems, ex- 
quisite meats, and on the priests he bestows in charity 
the three garments and medicaments, or their equivalent 
in value, and precious articles made of rare and costly 
gems of the seven sorts. Having given these in charity, 
he redeems them at twice their price. He esteems virtue 
{or the virtiims) and honours the good; he reverences those 
who are noted for their wisdom.^^ The great priests 


tion of water, to the community of 
the reverend Sakya Bhikshus be- 
longing to the eighteen schools 
{nikdyd) who have come from vari- 
ous directions to the great convent 
{MaMviMra) of DuddS..” Jrtd. 
Ant, vol. iv. p. 175. This Dudda 
■was the daughter of Dhruvasena 
I’s sister (76., p. 106), and so a 
grand-daughter of Bhatarka, the 
founder of the Valabhi dynasty. 
In another copper-plate of Guhn- 
sena, he makes a grant to “the 
foreign monks belonging to the 
eighteen schools, and living in the 
Abhyantiirika, vihira built by the 
venerable Mimrafi,, and situated close 
to the monastery of Bhatdrka, pre- 
sented to the Hajasthaniya Sura.” 
Jnd. Ant, voL v. p. 206 ; conf. 
V.assilief, Le Bouddh., p. 63. Arch. 
Sar. IF, Ind. Reports, voL iii. p. 


94. The “ eighteen schools ” here 
mentioned point to the Hin.ayilna 
doctrine. 

73 Dr. Buhler argues teat this 
king was the same as SiMditya VI., 
Bumamed Dhrftbhata, (which he 
supposes to stand for Dhruvabhata, 
“the constant warrior”), of whom 
we have a grant dated “ Sam. 447 " 
(Ind. Ant, vol. vii. p. 80). General 
Cunningham adopts the same view 
(A. S. Reports, vol. i.^. pp. t 6 , 18) ; 
but Burgess is disposed to regard 
this king as the Dhruvasena II. of 
a Valabht grant dated “Sarii. 310 ” 
(Arch. Sur. IF. Ind., vol. ii. pP- 82, 
ff.) ; and Oldenberg, as possibly 
Dhgrabhata, the cousin of Dhru- 
vasena II. (Ind. Ant, vol. x. p. 

^^Or, he reverences religion and 
makes "much of wisdom. 
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who come from distant regions be -particularly honours 
and respects. 

Not far from- the city is a great saiigJidrdma which 
was built by the Arhat Achfira (’ 0 -che-lo) ; here the 
Bodhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati^® (Kien-hwui) 
fixed their residences during their travels and composed 
treatises which have gained a high renown. 

From this going north-west 700 li or so, we come to 
’ 0 -nan-fo-pu-lo (Anandapura). 

’0-NAK-TO-ru-LO (Anandatuha). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, tlie capital 
'about 20. The population is denaej the establishments 
rich. There is no chief ruler, but it is an appanage of 
Mfilava.^^ The produce, climate, and literature and laws 
are the same as tliose of Mfilava. There are some ten 
sahgliaramas with less than 1000 priests j they study the 
Little Vehicle of the Saramatiya school There are 
several tens of Ddva temples, and sectaries of different 
kinds frequent them. 

Going west from Yalabht 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-la-ch’a (Surfishtra). 


SU-LA-CH'A (SuRASHTHA).^® 


This country is 4000 li 

” This is confirmed by a grant 
of Dharasena II. of Valabh!, id 
which the Sanskrit name of the 
founder is given as Atharya (Ind. 
/inh.voL iv. p. 164 n.; vol. vi.p.9). 
Julien has Achfira ; the Chinese 
translation lo-hing requires this 
restoration. 

Sthiramati Sthavira was one 
of the famous disciples of Vasu- 
bandhu, the twenty-first patriarch, 
who wrote commentaries on nU 
the works of his master. He is 
named in a grant of DharasSna I. as 
the Achary3’a Bhadanta Sthiramati, 
who founded the vihdra of Sri 
Bappapada at Valabhi (Ind. Ant., 


or SO in circuit, the capital 

vol. vL p. 9 ; 'VasBilief, p. 78 ; M 
Muller’s India, p. 305 ; Nanjio’s 
Cat. Rudd. Trip., c. 372). Guna- 
mati was also a disciple of Vasu- 
bandhu. He had a famous disciple, 
Vasumitra (Pho-shu-mi), who wrote 
a commentary on Vasubandhii’s 
AhhidharmaHesJtai (Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Cat. Bud. Trip., cc. 37s, 377 i M. 
Muller, India, pp. 305, 309, 3 10, 632; 
Bumouf, Introd., p. 505; Vassilief, 

p. 78). - f 

^ See Ind. Ant, voL vii. ; Ar. 
Sur. W. Ind., voL ii. p. 83. 

^ Snrash^ra, or Surdtha, or Sorath. 
Ajs this district is in the Gujanlt 
peninsula, it is difficult to under- 
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about 30 li. On the west the chief town borders 0^ the 
Mahi river; the population is dense, and the various 
establishments {families) are rich. The country is de- 
pendent on Valabhi. The soil is impregnated with salt; 
.flowers and fruit are rare. Although the climate is equable, 
yet there is no cessation of tempests. The manners of 
the people are careless and indifierent ; their disposition 
light and frivolous. They do not love learning and are 
attached both to the true faith and also to heretical 
doctrine. There are some fifty sangTidrdmas in this king- 
dom, with about 3000 priests ; they mostly belong to the 
Sthavira school of the Great Vehicle, There are a 
hundred or so D^va temples, occupied by sectaries of 
various sorts. As this country is on the western sea 
route, the men all derive their livelihood from the sea and 
engage in commerce and exchange of commodities. 

Not far from the city is a mountain called Yuh-chen-to 
(Ujjanta),^® on the top of which is a sangMrdma. The 
cells and galleries have mostly been excavated from the 
mountain-side. The mountain is covered with thick 
jungle and forest trees, whilst streams flow round its 
limits. Here saints and sages roam and rest, and Rfehis 
endued with spiritual faculties congregate here and stay. 

Going north from the country of Valabhi 1800 li or so, 
we come to the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo (Gurjjara). 

Kiu-che-lo (Guejjaea;. 

This country is 5cxx> 'li or so in circuit, the capital, 

stand how its chief town “ on the The old Prakrit name of Gir 
west ” borders on the Mahi river ; nSra, close to Jnnlgato in KSthiS- 
perhaps it should be “ on the east.” wfid ; the. Sanskrit form is tTjjay- 
But this part of the pilgrim’s narra- anta {Mah.dhh.,iii. 8347 ff,) Lassen 
tive seems to be carelessly written. (Ind.AU., vok i. p. 686 n.) misplaces 
Perhaps, as Pergusson supposes, the it at or near Ajanta. It is sacred 
original documents had been lost in to Nfimin&tha, the twenty-second 
crossing the Indus at Attok (see Jina, and Urjayata (Colebrooke, 
Book xii.), and the details supplied JSssays, vol. ii. p. 212 ; AtcTi. Sur^ 
from memory or notes, Por re- TP. /nd. ACp., yol. ii. p, 129), and is 
marks on localities see V. de St. also called Kaivata. 

Martin, Mirtioire, p. 405 ; Cunning- Prof. OR, G. Bhdndarkar sug- 
ham, Anc. Gtog., p. 325. gests that Kukura, a district men- 
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which is called Pi-lo-rao-lo,®^ is 30 li or so round. The 
produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 
those of Surfishtra. The population is dense ; the estab- 
lishments are rich and well supplied with materials 
(wealth). They mostly are unbelievers ; a few are attached 
to the law of Buddha. There is one saw/hdrdma, vfith about 
a hundred priests ; they are attached to the teaching of the 
Little Vehicle and the school of the Sarvustivfidas. There 
are several tens of DSva temples, in which sectaries of 
various denominations dwell. The king is of the Kshat- 
triya caste. He is just twenty years old ; he is distin- 
guished for wisdom, and he is courageous. He is a deep 
believer in the law of Buddha; and highly honours men 
of distinguished ability. 

Prom this going south-east. 2800 li or so, wo come to 
the country of U-she-yen-na (TJjjayani). 

XJ-SHE-YEN-NA (UJJAYAU!). 

This country ^ is about 6000 li in circuit ; the capital 
is some 30 li round. The produce and manners of the 
people are like those of the country of Sunlshtra. The 
population is dense and the establishments v^ealthy 
There are several tens of convents, but they are mostly 
in ruins ; some three or five are preserved. There are 
some 300 priests ; they study the doctrines both of the 
Great and the Little Vehicle. There are several tens of 
Ddva temples, occupied by sectaries of various kinds, 

tioned in an inbcripp'on of Pulu- Essays, vol. ii. p. 31 n. ; Mja- 
mftyi at Nfisik, and in the Rudra- tarang., v. 144 ff. 
dfiman inscription at Gimara, might « Bdlmfir in RAjputana (Int. 
he Kiu-che-lo,_ but the Chinese syl- 2S°48'N long. 71° l6' E.) From 
lablcs are against such an identiSca- this neighbourhood Beveral of the 
tion (Tron*. Int. Cong. Orient, 1874, clans in KAthiAwad say they origi- 
p. 3J2 ; Arrh. Sur. IT. Ind. Eep., nally came. 

vol. iv. p. i09,_ and vol, ii. pp. 129, “ Ujjayant or TJjjayini is pro- 

131. Gurjara is certainly the proper perly the capital of Avanti in 
representative, and the district as MAIava_ the ennit,,] of Tiastanes 


well as the language extended into 
the southern parts of modem KAj- 
putAna and MAlwA. See Lassen, 
Ind. Alt, voL L p. 136; Colebrooke, 


Chasbtaiia), the ’Oi'jSri? of Ptolemy 
ib. viL a i. 63) and the Peripl. Mar. 

(a xlviii.) 'Bo'h\on,Alte Ind., 
voh i. p. 94. 
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The king belongs to the Brahman caste. He is well versed 
in heretical books, and believes not in the true law 

® P^ace 

wlmre A^oka-raja made the hell (of punishment). 

Gomg north-east from this looo H or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Chi-ki-to. 


Chi-ki-to. 

This country IS about 4000 li in circuit j the capital is 
some IS or 16 li round. The soil is celebrated for its 
fertility,; it is regularly cultivated and yields abundant 
crops ; It IS specially adapted for beans and barley ■ it 
produces abundance of flowers and fruits. The climate is 
temperate ; the people are naturally virtuous and docile ' 
most of them believe in heretical doctrine, a few honour 
the law of Buddha. There are several tens of su’hghdr&'ims 
with few priests. There are- about.ten D§va temples, which 
some thousand followers frequent. The king is of the 
Brahman caste. He firmly beheves in the (three) precious 
ones ; he honours and rewards those who are distinguished 
for virtue. Veiy many learned men from distant coun- 
tries congregate in this place. 

Going from here north 900 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (Mahl^varapura). 


Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo (Mah^^varapuea). 

This kingdom is about 3000 li in circuit ; the capital 
city IS some 30 li round. The produce of the soO and 
the manners of the people are like those of the kingdom 
of Ujjayani. They greatly esteem the heretic^ and dO 
not reverence the law of Buddha, There are several tens 
of Deva temples, and the sectaries principally belonf^ to 
the Pa^upatas. The king is of the Brahman caste “he 
places but little faith in thd doctrine of Buddha. 

Prom this, going in a Backward direction to the country 
of Hiu-che-lo (Gurjjara) and then proceeding northward 
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through -wild deserts and dangerous defiles about 190c Ji, 
crossing the great river Sin-tu, we come to the kingdom of 
Sin-tu (Sindh), 


SlN-TD (SiNDir), 

This country is about 7000 li in circuit ; the capital 
city, called P’i-shen-p’o-pu-lo,®® is about 30 li round. 
The soil is favourable for the growth of cereals and pro- 
duces abundance of wheat and millet.- Ifc also abounds 
in gold and silver and native copper. It is suitable for 
^he breeding of oxen, sheep, camels, mules, and other 
kinds of beasts. The camels are small in size and have 
only one hump. Tliey find here a great quantity of salt, 
M'hich is red like cinnabar ; also white salt, black salt 
and rock salt. In different places, both far and near, this 
salt is used for medicine. The disposition of the men is 
hard and impulsive j but they are honest and upright, 
They quarrel and are much given to contradiction. They 
study without aiming to excel; they have faith in the law 
of Buddha, There are several hundred sai\ghdrdmas, 
occupied by about xo,ooo priests. They study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammatlya school. As a rule, 
they are indolent and given to indulgence and debauchery. 
Those who are very earnest as followers of the virtue of- 
the sages live alone in desert places, dwelling far off in 
the mountains and the forests. There night and day they 
exert themselves in aiming after the acquirement of the 
holy fruit {of ArhatsMp). There are about thirty Deva 
temples, in which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 

The king is of the ^fidra (Shu-t’o-lo) caste. He is by 
nature honest and sincere, and he reverences the law of 
Buddha. 

When Tathagata was in the world, he frequently passed 
through this country, therefore A 56 ka-raja has founded 
several tens of sHpasm places where the sacred traces of 


. “ Viohavapura— Julien, 
aud BuggestB Vasmapura or 


Bein- 

Balma- 


pura and Minagara. 
voL viu. p. 336 f. 


See Ind. Ant, 
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his presence were found. TJpagupta,^ the great Arhat, 
sojourned very frequently in this kingdom, explaining the 
law and convincing and guiding men. The places where 
he stopped and the traces he left are all commemorated 
hy the building of saiXgMrdmas or the erection of sHpas. 
These buildings are seen everywhere ; we can only speak 
of them briefly. 

By the side of the river Sindh, along the flat marshy 
lowlands for some thousand li, there are several hundreds 
of thousands {a very great many) of families settled. They 
are of an unfeeling and hasty temper, and are given to 
bloodshed only. They give themselves exclusively to 
tending cattle, and from this derive their livelihood. 
They have no masters, and, whether men or women, have 
neither rich nor poor ; they shave their heads and wear 
the KasMya robes of Bhikshus, whom they resemble out- 
wardly, whilst they engage themselves in the ordinary 
affairs of lay life. They hold to their narrow {little) 
views and attack the Great Vehicle. 

The old reports state that formerly these people were 
extremely hasty {impatient), and only practised violence 
and cruelty. At this time there was an Arhat, who, pity- 
ing their perversity, and desiring to convert them, mounted 
in the air and came amongst them. He exhibited his 
miraculous powers and displayed his wonderful capa- 
bilities. Thus lie led the people to believe and accept 
the doctrine, and gradually he taught them in words ; 
all of them joyfully accepted his teaching andNrespectfully 
prayed him to direct them in their religious life. The 
Ai'hat perceiving that the -hearts of the people had become 
submissive, delivered to them the three “ Eefuges ” and 
restrained their cruel tendencies ; they entirely gave up 
" taking life,” they shaved their heads, and assumed the 
soiled robes of a Bhikshu, and obediently walked accord- 
ing to the doctrine of religion. Since then, generations 
have passed by and the changed times have weakened 
^ Bk. viii. j Buraouf, Jnlrod., pp. 118, 197, 378 f. 


VOL. II. 
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their virtue, hut as for the rest, they retain their old 
customs. But though they wear the robes of religion, 
they live without any moral rules, and their sons and 
grandsons continue to live as worldly people, without 
any regard to their reb’gious profession. 

Going from this eastward goo li or so, crossing the 
Sindh river and proceeding along the eastern bank, we 
come to the kingdom of Mu-lo-san-p’u-lu. 

Mu-LO-SAK-P’U-LU (MtlLASTnANAPURA). 

This country ^ is about 4C00 li in circuit ; the capital 
town is some 30 li round. It is thickly populated. The 
establishments are wealthy. This country is in depen- 
dence on the kingdom of Ch6ka (Tse-kia), The soil is rich 
and fertile. The climate is soft and agreeable; the manners 
of the people are simple and honest ; they love learning 
and honour the virtuous. The greater part sacrifice to 
the spirits ; few believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are about ten saiighdrdmas, mostly in ruins ; there are a 
few priests, who study indeed, but without any wish to 
excel. There are eight D6va temples, in which sectaries 
of various classes dwell There is a temple dedicated to 
the sun,®° very magnificent and profusely decorated. The 
image of the Sun-d6Va is cast in yellow gold and orna- 
mented with rare gems. Its divine insight is mysteri- 
ously manifested and its spiritual power made plain to 
all. Women play their music, light their torches, offer 
their flowers and perfumes to honour it. This custom 
has been continued from the very first. The kings and 
high families of the five Indies never fail to make their 
offerings of gems and precious stones (to thisDdva). They 
have founded a house of mercy (happiness), in which they 
provide food, and drink, and medicines for the poor and 
sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from all 

w MClasthfinapur or MultOn (see Reiimod, Him. i. 1. Inde, p. 98). 

“ Aditya or SCtya. 
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countries come here to offer up their prayers ; tliere are 
always some thousands doing so. On the four sides of 
the temple are tanks with flowering groves where one can 
wander about without restraint. 

From this going north-east 700 li or so, we come to the 
country of Po-fa-to. 

PO-FA-TO (PaRVATA).®’' 

This country is 5000 li or so in circmt, its capital is 
about 20 li. It is thickly populated, and depends on the 
country of ChSka (Tse-kia). A great deal of dry-ground 
rice is here grown. The soil is also fit for beans and 
wheat. The climate is temperate, the disposition of the 
people honest and upright. They are naturally quick 
and hasty; their language is low and common. They 
are weU versed in composition and literature. There 
are heretics and believers in common. There are 
some ten saitghdrdmas with about 1000 priests ; they 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle. There are 
four stdpas built by A^fika-rfija. There are also some 
twenty DSva temples frequented by sectaries of different 
sorts. 

By the side of the chief town is a great sari^/iurama 
with, about 100 priests in it; they study the teaching of 
the Great Vehicle. It was here that Jinaputra, a 
master of ^dstras,^ composed the YdgdcMryalhUmi 
^dstraJcdriM; here also Bhadrar u chi and Gunaprabha, 
masters of ^dsiras, embraced the religious life. This 
great sangMrdma, has been destroyed by fire, and is now 
waste and ruined. 

Leaving the Sindh country, and going south-west 1500 
or 1600 li, we come to the Mngdom of ’0-tin-p’o-chi- 
lo (Atyanabak^la), 

^ Parvata is given by P 4 nini sbinp-tszu ; his_ work, the Til-chie- 
{iv. 2, 143) as the name of a conn- th’-ti-ltm-shih, is a commentary on 
try in the Panjab under the group the Ydgdchdryablvdmi ^dsira (Ftt- 
Taksha^il^di (iv. 3, 93). Ind, Ant., chie-sh'-ti-iun) of Maitreya. Both 
vol. i. p. 22. works were translated into Chinese 

Jinaputra, in Chinese Tsui- by Hiuen Tsiang. 
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’0-TiEN-r’o-cni-LO. 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit. The chief 
town is called Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo, and is about 30 li round. 
It lies on the river Sindh, and borders on the ocean. 
The houses are richly ornamented, and mostly possess 
rare and costly substances. Lately there has been no 
ruler; it is under the protection of Sindh. The soil is 
low and damp and the ground is impregnated with salt. 
It is covered with wild shrubs, and is mostly waste 
land : it is little cultivated, yet it produces some sorts of 
grain, but principally beans and wheat, of which there 
is a great quantity. The climate is rather cold and 
subject to violent storms of wind. It is fit for raising 
oxen, sheep, camels, asses, and other kinds of beasts. 
The disposition of the people is violent and hasty. They 
have no love for learning. Their language differs slightly 
from that of Mid-India. The people are generally honest 
and sincere. They deeply reverence the three precious 
objects of worship. There are about eighty smglidr&mas 
with some 5000 priests. They mostly study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammattya school. There are ten 
Deva temples, mostly occupied by heretics belonging to the 
P&Supatas. 

In the capital town is a temple of Ta-tsz’-tsai-tin 
(Mabe vara Leva). The temple is ornamented with rich 
sculptures, and the image of the D6va is possessed of 
great spiritual powers. The Pa^upata heretics dwell in 
this temple. In old days Tathagata often travelled 
through this country to preach the law and convert men, 
leading the multitude and benefiting the people. On 
this account A^oka-rSja built st'Apas on the spots conse- 
crated by the sacred traces, six in number. 

Going west from this less than 2000 h, we come to ^the 
country of Long-kie-lo (Langala). 
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PO-LA-SSE (PERSIA). 


Long-kie-lo (Langala). 

This country 80 is several thousand li from east to west 
and from north to south. The capital is about 30 li 
Su-nu-li-chi-fa-lo (Shnur- 
ra.). The soil is rich and. fertile, and yields abun- 
dant harvests. The climate and the manners of the 
people are like those of ' 0 -tin-p’o-chi-lo. The population 
IS dense. It possesses abundance of precious gems and 
stones. It borders on the ocean. It is on the route to 
the kingdom of the western women.oi It has no chief 
ruler. The people occupy a long valley, and are not de- 

of government 

of Persia. ^ The letters are much the same as those of 

hetl' ^ be- 

s and heretics living together amongst them. There 

are some hundred and perhaps 6000 priests, 

and Great 

Vehicle. There are several hundred DSva temples. The 
heretics caUed Pdlupatas are exceedingly numerous. In 
the city IS a temple to Mahg^vara-DSva : it is richlv 

heretics heie 

oner their rehgious worship. 

Po-LA-ssE (Persia). 

rhS'! several myriad of lis in circuit Its 

chief town, caUed Su-la-sa-t’ang-na (SurasSal 

extensive, and so 

the climate differs in character, but in general it is warm. 

this counter may riaTaS* M’Tho““ ® Sambhu- 

nan or LakCra, the name of a great naZ^ f ’restoration of this 
rumed city which Masson Wd be- “ 
tween Khozdar and KilAt, about w Thi/ 

in KacWj {Anc. 6eog. of Indm x> Tsiang 
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They dra^v the water up to irrigate the fields. The 
people are rich and afflnent. The country produces gold, 
silver, copper, rock-crystal (spMHJca), rare pearls, and 
various precious substances. Their artists know how to 
weave fine brocaded silks, woollen stuffs, carpets, and so 
on. They have many shcn horses and camels. In com- 
merce they use large silver pieces. They are by nature 
violent and impulsive, and in their behaviour they prac- 
tise neither decorum nor justice. Their writing and their 
language are different from other countries. They care 
not for learning, hut give themselves entirely to works of 
art. All that they make the neighbouring countries value 
very much. Their marriage-customs are merely promis- 
cuous intercourse. When dead their corpses are mostly 
abandoned. In stature they are tall: they tie up their 
hair (arrange their head-dress) and go uncovered. Their 
robes are either of skin, or wool, or felt, or figured silk. 
Each family is subject to a tax of four pieces of silver per 
man. The Deva temples are very numerous. Einava “ 
(Ti-na-po) is principally worshipped by the heretics. 
There are two or three saiighdrUmas, with several hundred 
priests, who principally study the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sarvfistavadiu school. The 
p&tra of Sdkya Buddha is in this (country), in the king’s 
palace.®^ 

On the eastern frontiers of the country is the town of 
Ho-mo (Ormus ?). The city inside is not great, but the 
external walls are in circuit about 6o li or so. The 
people who inhabit it are all very rich. To the north- 
west this country borders on the kingdom of Eo-lin,®^ 


Julien reBtorea this name, 
doubtfully, to Dinabha. Dinava, or 
' Dinapa, however, may be a contrac- 
tion for Dinapa{ti), “ the lord of the 
day,” or “the Bun.” 

Tor the wanderings of the 
pdlra of Buddha, see Ba-hian, chap, 
xxxix. It is interesting to know 
that there were Buddhist temples 


and a community of priests in Per- 
sia at the time of Hiuen Tsiang. 
As they belonged to the school of 
the Little "Vehicle, it is probable 
they had been established there from 
an early date. 

Fo-lin {ir6\ip) is generally sup- 
posed to represent the Byzantine 
Kmpire. 
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which resembles the kingdom o£ Persia in point of soil, 
and manners, and customs; but they differ in point of 
language and appearance of the inhabitants. These 
rich ^ quantity of valuable gems, and are very 

To the south-west of Po-lin, in an island of the sea, 
IS the kingdom of the western women : “ here there 
are only women, with no men; they possess a lai-e 
quantity of gems and precious stones, which they ex- 
change in Po-lin. Therefore the king of Po-lin sends 
certain men to Hve with them for a time. If they should 
Uave male children, they are not allowed to bring them 

On leaving the kingdom of 0 -tin-p’o-chi-lo, and troino’ 
north yoo li or so, we come to the country of Pi-to-shi- 


Pl-TO-SHI-LO (PitA^ILA). 

This kingdom is about 3000 li round; the capital is 
some 20 li. in circuit. The population is dense. They 
have no chief r^er, but they depend on the country of 
9in-tu. The .soil is -salt and sandy; the country is sub- 
ject to a cold tempestuous wind. A great quantity of 
beans and, wheat is grown. Flowers and fruits are 
scarce. The manners of the people are fierce and roucrh. 
Their language slightly differs from that of Mid-India' 
pey do not love learning, but as far as they Icnow they 
have a sincere faith. There are some fifty sanghdrdmas 
with about 3000 priests; they study the Little Yehicle 
according to the Sammatiya school. There are twenty Dgva 
temples, frequented mostly by the heretics called PSIu- 
patas. 

To the north of the city 15 or 16 li, in the middle 
of a great forest, is a si'd^a several hundred feet hi<Th, 
built by A^oka-i-aja. It contains relics which from time 


“For some references to the is- 
land or kingdom of the western 
women, see Marco Polo, chap. xxxL, 


and Colonel Yule’s note fvol. ii n 
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to time emit a bright light. It -was here that Tath8,gata, 
when in old time lie was a Rtshi, was subjected to the 
cruelty of the king. 

Not far east from this is an old sanrjMrdma. This 
was built by the great Arhat, the great Kfltyfiyana. By 
the side of it are traces where the four Buddhas of the 
past age sat down and walked for exercise. They have 
erected a sldpa to denote the spot. 

Going north-east from this 300 li or so, we come to the 
country of 'O-fan-ch’a. 

’0-fan-cii’a (Avanda?). 

This kingdom is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit; the capital 
is about 20 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
is subject to Sin-tu. The soil is fit for the cultivation 
of grain, and abounds in beans and wheat; it produces 
but few flowers or fruits; the w'oods are thin. The 
climate is windy and cold; the disposition of the men 
is fierce and impulsive. Their language is simple and 
uncultivated. They do not value learning, but they are 
earnest and sincere believers in “the three gems," There 
are about twenty sailghdrdmas, with some 2000 priests; 
they mostly study the Little Vehicle according to the 
Sammatlya school. There are some five DGva temples, 
frequented by the heretics called PuSupatas. 

To the north-east of the city, not a great distance, in 
the middle of a great bamboo forest is a sa'ilyhdrdma 
mostly in ruins. Here Tatlnlgata gave permission to the 
Bhikshus to wear Kili-fu-to (jboolsy’ By the side of it 
is a sl'Apa built by A^oka-rflja. Although the founda- 
dations have sunk into the earth, yet the remains are 
some hundred feet high. In a vilidra by the side of the 
st-Apa, is a blue-stone standing figure of Buddha. On 

Tlioro aro some romnrlts mado vol. xvli. p. 35). It seem 

about pormiBBion to wear boots or from theso records tliat tllia coun- 
filiocB with tliick linings in tho try of Avandn corrcBponded with 
Mahdvagfja, varga 13, 5 6 (S. S. E., Avnnli. 
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sacred days {fast-days) it spreads abroad a divine 
light. 

To the south 800 paces or so, in a forest, is a sHpa 
■which -was built by A^oka-raja, Tath&gata, in time 
gone by, stopping here, finding it cold in the night, 
covered himself with his three garments: on the morn- 
ing following he permitted the Bhikshus to wear wadded 
garments. In this wood is a place where Buddha walked 
for exercise. There are also a number of sHpas placed 
opposite one another, where the four Buddhas of the 
past age eat. In this sMpa are reh'cs of Buddha’s hair 
and nails. On holy days they emit a miraculous 
light. 

Going from this north-east 900 li or so, we come to 
the country of Fa-la-na, 

Fa-la-na (Varana).®® 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit, and the 
chief town about 20 li. The popnlatioa-is .dense. The 
kingdom is subject to Kapi^a. The chief portion of the 
country consists of mountains and forests. It is regu- 
.larly cultivated. The climate is rather cold. The man- 
ners of the people are rough and fierce. They are per- 
severing in their habits, but their purposes are low. 
Their language is somewhat like that of Mid-India. 
Some of them believe in Buddha, others not. They do 
not care about literature or the arts. There are some 
tens of saityhArdmas, but they are in ruins. There are 
about 300 priests, who study the Great Vehicle. There 
are about five DSva temples, frequented mostly by P^^u- 
pata heretics. 

Not far to the south of the city is an old saiighdrdma. 
Here Tathagata in old days preached, exhibiting the 
profit and delight of his doctrine, and opening the mind 

P&nini has a countiy called group Suvftstav&di ; also in the group 
■Varnu (iv. 2, 103 ; iv. 3, 93), from KachchhSdi, in which GSndhara also 
a river of the same name, in the is included. 
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of Us hearers. By the side of it are traces where the 
The'comLn'''^'*''‘t 

The common report says on the western frontier of this 
country m Urn hingdom of Ki-kiang-na Kika„r^ 
The people hve amid the great mountains and vaUeys 

horns’”™" Tte 

a Sud T a T ttc countries 

around breed but few, and therefore they are highly 

verdnSZ!!’” ^““S Mrth-west, after tra- 

P-ssiniasl^STerUerS.^^^^^^^^^ 
L5o;"fT7af.lf.tf ” " ^ 

records a misaiM'*Beiit^to the**^ section, noticed on pp, 248, 249, 
the Emperor of China {Oh’hAnT^^ king of Ceylon, Alibunar, by 

eunuch Whing H?rhi? obfei the 

Having arrive^ he exhorted^ the incense and flowers. 

Buddha and to expel the heretiVd i*° respect the teaching of 
to slay him, but Ch’hin" Ho ®“aged, desired 

Again the s’ame ambassa'do? was sent 

foreign states, and came to crvlnWQ- ? homagf of 

of the Sedan mountain). The kincr country 

respect to the embassa<-e and cod3o^ 

way and to destroy the shins the 

purpose of the king, sent secretlv^v^e'**^ learned the 

and got 3000 soldiers by ni4t to '""‘"'In''''® ‘^® 

surrounded by the enemy’s ^oonT^wT/*'? Being 

days, and then havinrr treated defended the city for six 

opened the gates in the with contumely, they 

B J "Ckeu the daylight began^fhil twenty 

sacred tooth, and suddenly^ unM "P P^^Jers to the 

lighted them on their wav ^ •before them and 

y.»S-Ich(4u.,4.2),,he„rc.a„2„X“,,“ a. m„.,. 


end of book XL 
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BOOK XII 


Cmitains 


taim an acmmt of tiventy-lwo countries, viz., (i) Tsu-ku-cha 
(2) ^o 4 i.shv-sa-Vang.naj (3) ’An-ta-lo-poj (4) K’woh-si-to ; 
{S) Hwoh; (6) Mung-kin/ (7) 0 -li-ni; (8) Ho-lo-hu; (9) Ki- 
H-si-mo; (10) Po-li-hof (n) Ili-mo-ta-loj (12) Po-to-chang-na ; 
0; • ^^4) Kiu-lang-na ; (15) Ta-mo-si-tie 4 i ; (16) 

Nii-hi-mj (17) Chang-mi; (iS) ICie-p'an-to ; (lo) U-slia; (20) 
Kie-shaj (21) Cho-kiu-kia; {22) ICiu-sa-ta-na, 


Tsu-ku-cha. (Tsatjk^tta). 

This country i is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital, 
which is called Ho-si-na (Ghazna), is about 30 li round. 
There is another capital, Ho-sa-la,^ which is about 30 li 
round. Both of them are naturally strong and also for- 
tified 3 Mountains and valleys succeed each other, vi^ith 
plains intervening, fit for cultivation. The land is sov-n 
and reaped in due season. Winter wheat is grown in 
great abundance ; shrubs and trees grow in rich variety, 
and there are flowers and fruits in abundance. The soil 
is favourable for the yo-kin plant (turmeric) and for the 
hing-lciu,;^ this last grows in the valley Lo-ma-in-tu.® 

In the city Ho-sa-lo is a fountain, of which the water 

^ Por some reference to the country in question, is not older than the 
Tsaukftta, see ante, vol. i. p. 62, n. time of Chinghiz Khan ; he, there- 
218. Cunningham identifies it with fore, proposes Guzaristan, on the 
the Arachosia of classical writers Bfelmand, the Ozola of Ptolemy, as 
(Anc. Gcog. of India, p. 40). the equivalent of the Chinese sym- 

2 The identification of Ho-si-na bols (iUd., loc. cit.) 
with Ghazni was first made by M. » For the strength of Ghazni see 
V. de St. Martin ; he also proposed Cunningham (op. cit., pp. 4 h 42 )- 
to restore Ho-sa-la to HazAra, but * Hingti, assafcetida (Juhen). 
General Cunningham remarks that ® RSmendu? (Julien). 
this name, as applied to the district 
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divides itself into many branches, and which the people 
utilise for the purposes of irrigation. The climate is 
cold ; there are frequent hail and snow storms. The 
people are naturally light-hearted and impulsive; they are 
crafty and deceitful. They love learning and the arts, 
and show considerable skill in magical sentences, but 
they have no good aim in view. 

They daily repeat several myriads of words; their 
writing and language differ from those of other countries. 
They are very specious in vain talk, but there is little 
body or truth in what they say. Although they worship" 
a hundred {many) spirits, yet they also greatly reverence 
the three precious ones. There are several hundred 
sanyhdrdmas, with looo or so priests. They all study 
the Great Vehicle. The reigning sovereign is sincere 
and honest in his faith, and is the successor of a long 
line of kings. He applies himself assiduously to religious 
work {merit) a'nd is well instructed and fond of learning. 
There are some ten std^yas built by A^oka-ruja, and several 
tens of Deva temples, in which sectaries of various de- 
nominations dwell together. 

Tlie Tirthaka ® heretics are very numerous; they worship 
principally the Deva Elshuna (T’seu-na). This Deva 
spirit formerly came from Mount Aruna (’0-lu-nao) in 
Kapi^a, and took up his abode here in the southern dis- 
tricts of this kingdom, in the Mount Sunagir.’ He is 
severe or good, causing misfortune or exercising violence. 
Those who invoke him with faith obtain their wishes ; 
those who despise him reap misfortune. Therefore people 
both far off and near show for him deep reverence ; high 
and low alike are filled with religious awe of him. The 
princes, nobles, and people of this as well as of foreign 

® The symbols Wai-tao may denote for which see Eitel, Handhodk, sub 
the Tirthakas, as Julien seems to voc. 

suppose; or they may be simply ^ For this mountain see an^c, vol. 
equal to “ only the greater part are i. p. 62. It may be restored to 
Wai-tao," the symbols icai-tao are Kshuna Hilo or Hila. 
generally applied to the Tirthakas, 
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countries assemble every year at a season of rejoicing 
whicli is not fixed, and offer gold and silver and pre- 
cious objects of rare value (cfwice trifles), with sheep, and 
horses, and domestic animals ; all which they present in 
simple and confiding trust, so that though the earth is 
covered with silver and gold, and the sheep and horses 
fill the valleys, yet no one would dare to covet them: 
they consider them as things set apart for sacred pur- 
poses. The heretics (Tirthakas), by subduing their minds 
and mortifying their flesh, get from the spirits of heaven 
sacred formulse. By the use of these they are frequently 
able to control diseases and recover the sick. 

Going from this northwards 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Bo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na. 


Bo-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na (Par^osthIna, or VardasthAna?) 

•This kingdom ^ is about 2000 li from east to west and 
1000 li from north to south. The capital is called 
U-pi-na (HupiAn),® and is 20 li round. As regards the 
soil and the manners of the people, these are the same as 
-in Tsu-ku-cha ; the language, however, is different. The 
climate is icy cold; the men are naturally fierce and 
impetuous. The king is a Turk (Tu-kieuh), They have 
(or he has) profound faith for the three precious objects 
of worship ; he esteems learning and honours virtue (or, 
the virtuous, i.e., the priests). 

Going to the north-east of this kingdom, traversing 
mountains and crossing rivers, and passing several tens of 
little towns situated on the frontier of the country of 
Kapi^a, we come to a great mountain pass called Po-lo- 

® Panini mentions Pamusthftna, the tribes Parsioi and ParsuCtai [ib., 
the country of the Parous, a warlike s. 3), somewhere in this vicinity, 
tribe, in thisdirection(v.3,ii7; JBrlh. ® HupiSn or Opian, a little to the 
SuTh., xiv. 18). Baber {Mem., p. 140) north of Charikar, in lat. 35° 2' N., 
mentions the Parfichis among the long. 69" i' E., at the entrance of a 
tribes of Afghanistan. Ptolemy pass over the north-east end of the 
has two places, Parsiana (lib.vi.c. 18, Pamghiin range, 
s. 4) and Parsia [ib., s, 5), and also 
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si-na (Varasena),^® -wliicli forms part of the great snowy 
mountains. This mountain pass is very high ; the preci- 
pices are wild and dangerous ; the path is tortuous, and 
the caverns and hollows wind and intertwine together. 
At one time the traveller enters a deep valley, at another 
he mounts a high peak, which in full summer is blocked, 
with frozen ice. By cutting steps up the ice the traveller 
passes on, and after three days he comes to the highest 
point of the pass. There the icy wind, intensely cold, 
blows with fury ; the piled snow fills the valleys. Tra- 
vellers pushing their way through, dare not pause on tlieir 
route. The very birds that fly in their wdieeling flight “ 
cannot mount alone this point, but go afoot across the 
height and then fly downwards. Looking at the moun- 
tains round, they seem as little hillocks. This is the 
highest peak of all Jambudvlpa. No trees are seen upon 
it, but only a mass of rocks, crowded one by the side of 
the other, like a wild forest. 

Going on for three days more, we descend the pass and 
come to ’An-ta-lo-po (Andar-flby- 


Ak-ta-lo-po (Andar-ab). 

This is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo countrj’.^® It is 
about 3000 li round; the capital is 14 or 15 li round. 
They have no chief ruler ; it is dependent on the Turks 
(Tuh-kiueh).^* Mountains and hills follow in chains, with 
valleys intersecting them. The arable land is very con- 
tracted. The climate is very severe. The wind and the 
snow are intensely cold and violent; yet the country is 
regularly cultivated and productive : it is suitable also for 
flowers and fruits. The men are naturally fierce and 


'O This pass over the Hindu Kush 
(the Paropamisus or Indian Cau- 
casus) is probably the same as the 
Khawak Pass deseribed by Wood 
[Oxus, p. 274). He found it to be 
13,000 feet in height. 

“ Nyo ts'eimrj, soaring birds. 


See Book i., n. 146 
“ That is, of the Tokhiiri people. 
See Book i., n. 121. 

That is, on the Turkish tribe 
from the border.s of China that had 
overrun this district (see note, luc. 
dt.) 
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violent. The common people are unrestrained in their 
ways, and know neither wrong nor right. They do not 
care about learning, and give themselves only to the 
worship of spirits. Few of them believe in the religion of 
Buddha, There are three saiighdrdmas and some tens of 
priests. They follow the teaching of the Mahasanghika 
(Ta-chong-pu) school. There is one built by A^oka- 
raja. 

Going north-west from this we enter a valley, skirt 
along a mountain pass, traverse several little towns, and 
after going about 400 li we arrive at K’woh-si-to. 

K’woh-si-to (Khost).^® . 

This also is the old land of the Tu-ho-lo country. It is 
about 3000 li in circuit; the capital is about 10 li round. 
It has no chief ruler, but is dependent on the Turks. It 
is mountainous, with many contracted valleys ; hence it is 
subject to icy-cold winds. It produces much grain, and 
it abounds with flowers and fruits. The disposition of the 
men is fierce and violent; they live without laws. There 
are three smlglidrdmas, with very few priests. 

Going from tliis north-west, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, and passing by several towns, after 
about 300 li we come to the country called Hwoh, 

Hwoh (Kunduz).^® 

This country is also the old land of the Tuh-ho-lo 
country. It is about 3000 li in circuit ; the chief town 
is about 10 li. There is no chief ruler, but the country 
depends on the Turks. The land is level and plain. It is 
regularly cultivated, and produces cereals in abundance. 
Trees and shrubs grow plentifully, and flowers ana fruits 
(of various kinds) are wonderfully abundant. The climate 
is soft and agreeable ; the manners of the people simple 
See Book 5 ., n, 145. ’’ See Book i., n. 35. 
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and honest. The men are naturally quick and impulsive; 
they clothe themselves with woollen garments. Many 
believe in the three precious objects (of worship), and a 
few pay their adoration to the spirits. There are ten 
salighdrdmas with several hundred followers (priests). 
They study both the Great and the Little Vehicle, and 
practise the discipline of both. The kin'g is of the Turkish 
clan ; he governs all the little kingdoms to the south of 
the Iron Gates.^^ He constantly shifts his dwelling, like 
a bird (his hird-dioclling), not constantly occupying this 
town. 

Going east from this, we enter the T’sung-ling moun- 
tains.^® These mountains are situated in the middle of 
Jambuduvipa. On the south they border on the great 
snowy mountains ; on the north they reach to the hot sea 
(Lahc Te 7 mirtu), and to the “ Thousand Springs ; ” on the 
west they extend to the kingdom of Hwoli ; on the east 
to the kingdom of TJ-cha (Och). From east to west and 
from north to south they run equally for several thousand 
li, and abound in many hundreds of steep peaks and dark 
valleys. The mountain heights are rendered dangerous by 
the glaciers and frozen snow. The cpid winds blow with 
fury. As the land produces a great quantity of onions 
therefore it is called T’sung-ling ; or because the crags of 
these mountains have a greenish-blue tint, hence also the 
name. 

Going east loo li or so, we come to the kingdom of 
Mung-kin. 

Mung-kin (Mttnjan). 

This country is an old territory of the Tu-ho-li coun- 
try. It is about 400 li in circuit. The chief city is about 
15 or 16 li round. The soil and manners of the people 
resemble to a great extent the Hwoh country. There 
is no chief ruler, but they depebd on the Turks. Going 
north we come to the country of ’0-li-ni. 

For the “iron gates” see Book see Book i, n. 77. 
j., n. 1 19. For Mung-kin see Book i., n. 

“ For the T’sung-ling Mountains 144. 
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0-LI-NI (AmiENG). 

This country 20 is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. It 
borders both sides of the river Oxus.^^ It is about 300 
li in circuit; the chief city is 14 or 15 li round. In 
character of its soil and manners of the people it greatly 
resembles the Hwoh country. 

Going east, we come to Ho-lo-hu.-^ 

lio-LO-HU (Eagh). 

Tliis countrj^ 23 jg territory of Tu-ho-lo. On the 

north it borders on the Oxus (Fo-ts’u, Valcshu). It is 
about 200 li in circuit. The chief town is about 14 or 15 
li round. The products of the soil and the manners of the 
people greatly resemble the Hwoh country. 

Going eastward from the Mung-kiu country, skirting 
along high mountain passes, and penetrating deep valleys, 
and passing in succession various districts and towns, after 
a journey of 300 li or so we arrive at the country of Ki- 
li-si-mo. 


EIi-li- SI-MO (Khrisiima or Kisiim). 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From 
east to west it is 1000 li or so ; from north to south it is 
300 li. The capital is 15 or 16 li round. The soil and 
the manners of the people are just like those of Mung- 
kin, except that these men are naturally hot-tempered 
and violent. 

Going north-east we come to the kingdom of Po-li-ho 
(Bolor), 

Po-li-ho (Bolor). 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From 

Por tliis country see Book L, n. Roshan (V. St. Martin, p. 421). 

143- ^ See Book i., n. 142. 

The Fo-t’su (Vakshu). ^ See Book i., n. 14 1. 

The Japanese gives Ka-ra-ko. ^ See Book i., n. 140, 

After Julien it represents Roh or 

VOL. II, T 
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east to M’esfc it is about lOO li, and from north to south 
about 300 li. The chief town is some 20 li or so in 
circuit. Tlie produce of the soil and the manners of the 
people are like those of Ki-li-si-mo. 

Going east from Ki-li-si-mo, after traversing mountains 
and crossing valleys for about 300 li, we come to the 
country of Hi-mo-ta-lo. 

Hi-mo-ta-lo (Himatala). 

This country is an old territory of the country of Tu- 
ho-lo. It is about 300 li in circuit. It is cut up by 
mountains and valleys. The soil is rich and fertile, and 
fit for cereals. It produces much winter wheat. Every 
kind of plant flourishes, and fruits of all sorts grow in 
abundance. The climate is cold ; the disposition of the 
men violent and hasty. They do not distinguish between 
wrong and right. Their appearance is vulgar and ignoble. 
In respect of their modes of behaviour and forms of 
etiquette, their clothes of wool, and skin, and felt, they 
are like the Turks. Their wives wear upon their head- 
dress a wooden horn about three feet or so in length. It 
has two branches (a douUc branch) in front, which signify 
father and mother of the husband. The upper horn 
denotes the father, the lower one the mother. Whichever 
of these two dies first, they remove one horn, but when 
both are dead, they give up this style of headdress. 

The first king of this country was a Sakya,^^ fearless 
and bold To the west of the T’sung-ling mountains most 
of the people were subdued to his power. The frontiers 
were close to the Turks, and so they adopted their low 
customs, and suffering from their attacks they protected 
their frontier. And thus the people of this kingdom were 
dispersed into different districts, and had many tens of 
fortified cities over each of which a separate chief was 

See Book i., n. 139. history of the champions who were 

Keferfing, as I- suppose, to the banished from Kapilavastu. 
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placed. The people Hve in tents made of felt, and lead 


On the west side this kingdom touches tlie country of 
U-li-si-mo. Going from this 200 odd li, we arrive at the 
country of Po-to-chang-na (Badakshdn). 


Po-TO-CHANG-lfA (BaDAKSHAn). 

This kingdom 28 is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country; it is about 2000 li in circuit, and the capital 
which IS placed on the side of a mountain precipice, is 
some or 7 li in circuit. It is intersected with mountains 
and valleys, a vast expanse of sand and stone stretches 
over It ; the soil is fit for the growth of beans and wheat ; 
It produces an abundance of grapes, the khamil peach, 
and plums, &o. The climate is very cold. The men are 
naturally fierce and hasty ; their customs are ill-regulated • 
they have no knowledge of letters or the arts; their ap- 
pearance is low and ignoble; they wear mostly garments 
of wool. There are three or four samgMtdmas, with very 
few followers. The king is of an honest and sincere dis- 
position. He has a deep faith in the three precious objects 
of worship. 

Going from this south-east, passing across mountains 
and valleys, after 200 li or so we come to the country of 
In-po-kin (Yamgdn). 


In-po-kin (Yamgan). 

This country 28 is an old territory of the Tu-ho-lo 
country. It is about 1000 li or so iu circuit. The capital 
is about 10 li round. There is a connected line of hills 
and valleys through the country, with narrow strips of 
arable land. With respect to the produce of the soil, the 
climate, and the character of the people, these differ little 
from the kingdom of Po-to-chang-na, only the character 
of the language differs slightly. The king’s nature is 


See Book i.. 


3- 137- 
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violent and impulsive, and he does not know clearly the 
difference between right and wrong. 

Going from this south-east, skirting the mountains and 
crossing the valleys, traversing thus by narrow and diffi- 
cult ways a distance of 300 li or so, wo arrive at the 
country of Kiu-lang-na. 

Kiu-lang-na (Kukan). 

This country is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo; it is 
about 2000 li roiind. As regards the character of the 
soil, the mountains and the valleys, the climate and the 
seasons, it resembles the kingdom of In-po-kien (In- 
vakan). The customs of the people are without rule, 
their disposition is rough {common) and violent; the 
greater portion do not attend to religion ; a few believe in 
tlie law of Buddha. The appearance of the people is 
displeasing and ungainly. They wear principally woollen 
garments. Tliere is a' mountain cavern from which much 
pure gold is procured {dvg out). They break the stones 
and afterwards procure the gold. There are few saiig- 
hdnimas, and scarcely any priests. The king is honest 
and simple-minded. He deeply reverences the three 
precious objects of worship. 

Going north-east from this, after climbing the moun- 
tains and penetrating valleys, and going along a precipi- 
tous and dangerous road for 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti. 

Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti ?). 

This country is situated between two mountains. It 
is an old territory of Tu-ho-lo. From east to west it 
extends about 1500 or 1600 li; from north to south its 
width is only 4 or 5 li, and in its narrowest part not more 
than one li. It lies upon the Oxus (Fo-t’su) river, which 
it follows along its winding course. It is broken up with 

See Book i., n. 13S. See Book i., n. 135. 
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, hills of different heights, whilst sand and stones he scat- 
tered over.the surface of the soO. The wind is icy cold 
and blows fiercely. Though they sow the ground, it pro- 
duces but a httle wheat and pulse. There are few trees 
{forest trees), but plenty of flowers and fruits. Here the 
shen horse is bred. The horse, though small in size, yet 
eashy travels a long distance. The ‘manners of the people 
have no regard to propriety. The men are rough and 
violent; their appearance low and ignoble. They wear 
woollen garments. Their eyes are mostly of a blue 
colour, 32 and in this respect they differ from people of 
other countries. There are some ten sanffhdrdmas, with 
very few priests {religions followers). 

The capital of the country is called Hwan-t’o-to. In 
the middle of it is a sailgJiArdma built by a former king 
of this country. In its construction 3® he excavated the 
side of the hill and filled up the valley. The early 
kings of this country were not believers in Buddha, 
but sacrificed only to the spirits worshipped by unbe- 
lievers; but for some centuries the converting power of 
the true law has been diffused. At the beginning, the 
son of the king of this country, who was much loved by 
him, fell sick of a serious disease ; he employed the utmost 
skill of the medicine art, but it brought no benefit. Then 
the king went personally to the Dcva temple to worship 
and ask for some means of recovering his child. On this 
the chief of the temple, speaking in the name of the 
spirit, said, “Your son will certainly recover; let your 
mind rest in peace.” The king having heard it, was 
greatly pleased, and returned homewards. On his way 
he met a Shaman, his demeanour staid and remarkable. 
Astonished at his appearance and dress, the king asked 
him whence he came and whither he was goin". The 
Shaman having already reached the holy fruit {ofanArkat) 
desired to spread the law of Buddha, and therefore he had 

JPihr either blue or green, like “ In constructing and shapin"- its 
the deep sea. courts and halls. ^ ° 
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assumed this deportment and appearance ; so replying he 
said, " I am a disciple of Tathagata, and am called a 
Bhikshu.” The king, who was in great anxiety, at once 
asked him, "My son is grievously afflicted; I scarcely 
know whether he is living or dead. ( Will he recover ? ”) 
The Shaman said, "You might raise {from the dead) the 
spirits of your ancestors, but your loved son it is difficult 
to deliver.” The king replied, “A spirit of heaven has 
assured me he will not die, and the Shaman says he will 
die ; it is difficult to know what to believe, coming from 
these masters of religion.”®^ Coming to his palace, he found 
that his loved son was already dead. Hiding the corpse and 
making no funeral preparations, he again asked the priest 
of the D§va temple respecting him. In reply he said, “ He 
will not die ; he will certainly recover.” The king in a 
rage seized the priest and held him fast, and then upbraid- 
ing him he said, " You and your accomplices are mon- 
strous cheats ; you pretend to be religious, but you practise 
lying. My son is dead, and yet you say he will certainly 
recover. Such lying cannot be endured ; the priest {master) 
of the temple shall die and the building be destroyed.” 
On this he killed the priest and took the image and flung 
it into the Oxus. On his return, he once more met the 
Shaman ; on seeing him he was glad, and respectfully pros- 
trated himself before him, as he gratefully said, “ Hitherto 
I have ignorantly followed {my guide), and trod the path 
of false teaching. Although I have for a long time followed 
the windings of error, now the change has come from this.®® 
I pray you condescend to come with me to my dwelling.” 
The Shaman accepted the invitation and went to the 
palace. The funeral ceremonies being over, {the king) 
addressed the Shaman and said, “ The world of men is in 
confusion, birth and death flow on ceaselessly ; my son 
was sick, and I asked whether he would remain with me 
or depart, and the lying spirit said he would surely re- 

Kwei tsuTi che jin, men who reprove the world. 

^ I.e., from this interview. 
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cover; but the first words of indication you gave were 
true and not false. Therefore the system of religion you 
teach is to be reverenced. Deign to receive me, deceived 
as I have been, as a disciple.” He, moreover, begged the 
Shaman to plan and measure out a sailghdrdma ; then, 
according to the right dimensions, he constructed this 
building, and from that time till now the law of Buddha 
has been in a flourishing condition. 

In the middle of the old sa-Agluirdma is the vihdra built 
by this Arhat. In the vihdra is a statue of Buddha in 
stone above the statue is a circular cover of gilded 
copper, and ornamented with gems; when men walk 
round the statue in worship, the cover also turns ; when 
they stop, the cover stops. The miracle cannot be ex- 
plained. According to the account given by the old people, 
it is said that the force of a prayer of a holy man effects 
the miracle. Others say there is some secret mechanism 
in the matter ; but when looking at the solid stone walls 
of the hall, and inquiring from the people as to their 
knowledge {of s^^ch mechanism), it is difficult to arrive at 
any satisfaction about the matter. 

Leaving this country, and traversing a great mountain 
northward, we arrive at the country of Shi-k’i-ni (Shikh- 
n§,n). 

Siii-k’i-ni (Shikhnan). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, the chief city 
is 5 or 6 li Mountains and valleys follow each other in 
a connected succession ; sand and stones lie scattered over 
the waste lands. Much wheat and beans are grown, but 
little rice. The trees are thin, flowers and fruits not 
abundant. The climate is icy-cold; the men are fierce 
and intrepid. They think nothing of murder and rob- 
bery; they are ignorant of good manners or justice, and 
cannot distinguish between right and wrong. They are 
deceived as to tlie happiness, and misery of the future. 


See Book i., 
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and only fear present calamities. Their figure and 
appearance are poor and ignoble; their garments are 
made of wool or skin ; their writing is the same as that of 
the Turks, but the spoken language is different. 

Passing along a great mountain to the south of the 
kingdom of Ta-mo-si-tie-ti (Tamasthiti?®’), we come to the 
country of Shan g- mi. 

SUANG-MI (I^AJtBIli ?). 

This country^® is about 2500 or 2600 li in circuit. 
It is intersected with mountains and valleys ; with hiUs 
of various heights. Every kind of grain is cultivated; 
beans and wheat are abundant. Grapes are plentiful. 
The country produces yellow arsenic. They bore into 
the cliffs and break the stones, and so obtain it. The 
mountain spirits are cruel and wicked; they frequently 
cause calamities to befall the kindgom. 

On entering the country, sacrifice is offered up to them, 
after which good success attends the persons in coming 
and going. If no sacrifice is offered them, the wind and 
the hail attack the travellers. The climate is very cold ; 
the ways of the people are quick, their disposition is 
honest and simple. They have no rules of propriety or 
justice in their behaviour; their wisdom is small, and in 
the arts they have very little ability. Their writing is 
the same as that of the kingdom of Tu-ho-lo, but the 
spoken language is somewhat different. Their clothes 
are mostly made of woollen stuff. Their king is of the 
race of 6akya.®® He greatly esteems the law of Buddha. 

^ Tamasthiti, according to Eitel reigned (see ante, p. 2l). It is re- 
[Jlandbook, b. v.), was “an ancient stored by Julien to Sambht in the 
province of Tukliilra, noted for passage before ns, but to Simbi, 
the ferocious character of its in- voL ii. p. 318. Eitel [op. cii., s. v.) 
habitants.” But this is probably speaks of this kinp:dom as founded 
derived from Julien’s restoration by refugees of the Sakya faniUy, and 
in the te.\t, which he gives doubt- situated near Chitral, lat. 35° 35' 
fully. N., and long. 72° 27' E. 

® This is the country over which ® See previous note, 
one of the banished ^akya youths 
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The people follow his example, and are all animated by 
few Mlowers sangUrdn^as, with very 

«orth-east of the frontier of the country, 
skirting the mountains and crossing the valleys, advan- 
cin along a dangerous and precipitous, road, after goin^ 

P? of Po-mi-lo 

tooT-^ ' ^f’^ofohes ICOO li or so east and west, and 
ICO li or so from north to south; in the narrowest part 
It IS not more than 10 li. It is situated amon<. the 
snowy mountains; on this account the climate is cold 
and the winds blow constantly. The snow falls both 
m summer and spring-time. Night and day the wind 
la^es violently. The soil is impregnated with salt and 
covered with quantities of gravel and sand. The grain 
which IS sown does not ripen, shrubs and trees are ?are • 
there is but a succession of desert without any inhabitants.’ 

® t ""I ^ great dragon 

lake (Nagahrada) ; from east to west it is 300 li or so 
rom north to south 50 li. It is situated in the midst 
0 the great T’sung ling mountains, and is the central 
point of Jambudvipa." The land is very hicrh- the 
water is pure and clear as a mirror; it canno’t be 
tathomed; the colour of the lake is a dark blue; the 
taste of the water sweet and soft: in the water hide the 
kmc-Jcz fish {shark-spider), dragons, crocodiles, tortoises- 
Gating on its surface are ducks, wild geese, cranes. 


“ Pilrair, according to Sir T. D. 
Forsyth (Report of Msswn to Yar- 
^ncl,_ p. 231, n. ) is a Khokandi 
iurki word signifying “desert.” 
I' or a description of this district 
and its watersheds, see Forsyth 
(op. cit., p. 231), also Wood’s Oxm. 
chap. xxi. 

This no doubt refers to the 
Sarik-kul lake, otherwise called 
Kul-i-Pamir-kuian, the lake of the 
Great PUmir ; see ante, vol. i. p. 12, 
n. 33. The great Ndga lake is 
sometimes called the RSvana- 


hrada ; ESvana also dwelt on 
Lanka-giri (Potaraka ?), and pos- 
sibly from him is derived the 
Arabic name for Adam’s Peak, 
Mount Eahwan. The remark in 
the text “that it cannot be fa- 
thomed ” is a mistake. Wood 
found soundings at 9 fathoms (Oxus 
P- 237- . 

Hiuen Tsiang’s visit was 
during the summer months (pro- 
of .^D. 642); in the winter, 
the lake is frozen to a thickness 
of two feet and a half (Wood’s 
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and so on; large eggs are found concealed in tlie wild 
desert wastes, or among the marshy shrubs, or on the 
sandy islets. 

To the west of the lake there is a large stream, which, 
going west, reaches so far as the eastern borders of the 
kingdom of Ta- mo-si-tie-ti (? Tamasthiti), and there 
joins the river Oxus (Fo-t’su) and flows still to the west. 
So on this side of the lake all the streams flow west- 
ward. 

On the east of the lake is a great stream,^® which, flow- 
ing north-east, reaches to the western frontiers of the 
country of Kie-sha(? Kashgar), and there joins the Si-to 
(Sit 4 ) river and flows eastward, and so all streams on 
the left side of the lake flow eastward. 

Passing over a mountain to the south of the Pamir 
valley, we find the country of Po-lo-lo (Bolor) ; here is 
found much gold and silver ; the gold is as red as fire. 

On leaving the midst of this valley and going south- 
east, along the route there is no inhabited place (no men or 
village) Ascending the mountains, traversing the side of 
precipices, encountering nothing but ice and snow, and 
thus going 500 li we arrive at the Idngdom of K’ie- 
p’an-to. 

K’ie-p’an-to. 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit ; the capital 

Ozits, p. 236). But in the summer Bumes in modem times heard much 
the ice on the lake is broken up, the same story ” (Yule, Marco Palo, 
and the lulls in its neighbourhood vol. i, p. l66). 

clear of snow ; this (according to ■“ For some remarks on the Siti 
the statement of the IChirghiz river see ante, vol. i. n. 34. Julien, 
who accompanied Wood) tokes in a note found on p._ 572, vol. iii., 
place as early as the end of J une, “ at corrects the name to SitS, me.aning 
which time the water swarms with “ cold his authority is the Chinese 
aquatic birds” (op. cit., p. 239); Dictionary, /-(st'-fa'iiy-fn-t. 
this confirms the rem.ark in the Perhaps the same as Balti, a 

text. For the other remarks, see Tibetan kingdom. See Cunning- 
Marco Polo, book i. ch.ap. xx.\ii., ham (quoted by Yule. J/. P., vol. i. 
and Yule’s notes. p. l6S) 

« “The story of an eastern out- ^ Jidien restores the symbols 
flow from the lake is no doubt a K’ie-p’an-to to Khavaudha doubt- 
legend connected with an ancient fully. V. de St. Martin in his 
Hindu belief (see Cathay, p. 347), but Mimoire (p. 426) restores it to Kar- 
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t«m chains run in continuous succession, the vallerard 

fz irr ““‘T'"- ^ 

™ow Vld" r" S™"' « abundance. Trees 

grow thinly, there are only few fruits and flowers The 

dt rd.The“®"- ttaToL a 

of p«pr4w Ter'" aay ™las 

theLelves in stadr "■>>“ S™ 

™^fnous,hutyetJhey”r7i:rd rdti“Tht 

appeaiance is common and revoltino’- fhpir oi fv. 

oTt; KTelhVS^- ,“t ™ ao“ 

to exLt H ^ a Kashgar) country. They know how 

once the L“dha ZZ"'’ 

With abonf cor. some ten saiigUr&mas 

rccordt?,,^^ They study the Litti^ehicle 

to the school of the SarvastivSdas. 

ter hVaif H ^°^sst charac- 

ter, he greatly honours the three treasures ; his CaXternal 

cliu, and in Fa-ldan (p. q, n 6) I 
have adopted this restoration. Col. 

Jnle, however (Wood’s Oxus, xlvni. 

"■ //’ ®P®^h3 of Karchu as “a wiJl- 
0 -the wisp, which never had any ex- 
savs other hand, he 

says We know this state H.e., Ka- 
bandha the E’ie-p’an-to of ihe text) 
to be identical with the modem 
^rritory of Sariko], otherwise called 
Push Kurghan from its chief town ” 

(op. p. xlviii,); and again, “As 
for Karchu, which in so many maps 
occupie.s a position on the waters of 
tlie iTarkand river, it was an erro 
neous transliteration of the name 
Hatchut or Ketchlit, which appeared 
in the (Chme.se) tables of the later 
Jesuit surveyors to the south of 
bankol and was by them apparently 
intended as a loose approximation to 
me position of the frontier of the 
Dard state of Kanjut or Hunza” (op. 


cit., p. IV.) It would appear from the 
above extracts thatK’ie-pa’n-to must 
be identified with Sarikol and Tu.sh 
Kurghan (stone-tower), and not with 
the Kie-cha of Pa-hian. I am un- 
able, however, to trace Fa-hian’s 
route to “Kie-cha or Ladak ” as 
stated by Yule (op. cil, xl.),’ and 
Cunningham (ZaM, quoted by 
Yule, a,d); for if A'ie-r/w be Ladak 
how can the pilgrim describe it as 
in the middle of the T'suno'-lino- 
mountains (chap, v.), or say that a 
journey of one month westward 
across the T’sung-ling mountains 
brought him to North India (chap. 

■ c®*"' identifies the K’ie- 
cha of Fa-hian with the Kasioi of 
Ptolemy {Handbook, s. v. Kkaia) • 
M. V. de St. Martin ob.serves ( Me’~ 
moire, p. 427) that KasIigAr and its 
terntoiy correspond with the Casia 
regxo Scythia: of Ptolemy. 
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manner is quiet and unassuming; he is of a vigorous 
mind and loves learning. 

Since the establishment of the kingdom many succes- 
sive ages have passed. Sometimes the people speak of 
themselves as deriving their name from the Chi-na-ti- 
po-k'iu-ta-lo (China-deva-gotra). Formerly this country 
%vas a desert valley in the midst of the T’sung-ling moun- 
tains. At this time a king of the kingdom of Persia 
(Po-la-sse) took a wife from the Han country. She had 
been met by an escort on her progress so far as this, when 
the roads east and west were stopped by military opera- 
tions. On this they placed the king’s daughter on a 
solitary mountain peak, very high and dangerous, which 
could only be approached by ladders, up and down ; 
moreover, they surrounded it with guards both night and 
day for protection. After three months the disturbances 
were quelled {they put doton the rohhers). Quiet being re- 
stored, they were about to resume their homeward journey. 
But now the lady was found to be enceinte. Then the 
minister in charge of the mission was filled with fear and 
he addressed his colleagues thus : " The king’s commands 
were that I should go to meet his bride. Our company, 
in expectation of a cessation of the troubles that en- 
dangered the roads, at one time encamped in the wilds, 
at another in the deserts ; in the morning we knew not 
what would happen before the evening. At length the 
influence of our king having quieted the country, I was 
resuming the progress homeward when I found that the 
bride was enceinte. This has caused me great grief, and 
1 know not the place of my death. We must inquire 
about the villain who has done this {secretly), with a 
view to punish him hereafter. If we talk about it and 
noise it abroad, we shall never get at the truth.” Then 
his servant, addressing the envoy, said, “ Let there be no 
inquiry ; it is a spirit that has had knowledge of her ; 
every day at noon there was a chief-master who came 
from the sun’s disc, and, mounted on horseback, came to 
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meet her.” The envoy said, “If this be so, how can I 
clear myself from fault? If I go hack I shall certainly 
he put to death ; if I delay here they will send to have 
me punished. What is the best thing to do ? ” He 
answered, “ This is not so complicated a matter ; who is 
there to make inquiries about matters or to exact pun- 
ishment outside the frontiers ? Put it off a few days {from, 
morning to evening)." 

On this he built, on the top of a rocky peak, a palace 
with its surrounding apartments ; then having erected 
an enclosure round the palace of some 300 paces, he 
located the princess there as chief. She established rules 
of government and enacted laws. Her time having come, 
she bore a son of extraordinary beauty and perfect parts. 
The mother directed the affairs of state ; the son received 
his honourable title ; he was able to fly through the air 
and control the winds and snow. He extended his power 
far and wide, and the renown of his laws was everywhere 
known. The neighbouring countries and those at a dis- 
tance subscribed themselves his subjects. 

The king having died from age, they buried him in a 
stone chamber concealed with a great mountain cavern 
about 100 li to the south-east of this city. His body, 
being dried, has escaped corruption down to the present 
time. The form of his body is shrivelled up and thin: he 
looks as if he were asleep. Prom time to time they 
change his clothes, and regularly place incense and flowers 
by his side. Prom that time till now his descendants 
have ever recollected their origin, that their mother {or, 
on their mother’s side), they were descended from the 
king of Han, and on their father's side from the race of 
the Sun-deva, and therefore they style themselves “ de- 
scendants of the Han and Sun-god,” 

This may be the origin of the resemblance to the tale about Syil- 
term Task ICnrr/lian, stone tower. wush the Persian and AfrSsyab the 
^ That is, the son of the Sun- Turanian. The latter gave to the 
royal refugee his daughter Farangis, 

There is in this story a sort of with the provinces of Khutan and 
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The members of tho royal family in appearance re- 
semble the people of the Middle Country (Cliina). They 
%Year on their lieads a square cap, and their clothes are 
like those of the Hu people (Uighurs). In after-ages 
these people fell under the power of the barbarians, who 
kept their country in their power. 

When Asuka-raja was in the world he built in this 
palace a Afterwards, when tlie king changed his 

residence to tlie north-east angle of the royal precinct, lie 
built in tliis old palace a saiighdrdvia for the sake of 
Kiiuiilralabdlia (T’ong-shiu). Tlie towers of this building 
are high {and its halls) wide. There is in it a figure of 
Buddha of majestic appearance. The venerable ICumara- 
labdha was a native of Taksha 5 ilfu From his childhood 
he showed a rare intelligence, and in early life gave up 
tlie world. He allowed his mind to wander through the 
sacred tc.xts, and let his spirit indulge itself in profound 
reveries. Haily he recited 32,000 words and wrote 32,000 
letters. In this way ho was able to surpass all his con- 
temporaries, and to establish his renown beyond the age 
in which he lived. He settled the true law, and overcame 
false doctrine, and distinguished himself by the brilliancy 
of his discussion. There was no difficulty which he could 
not overcome. All the men of the five Indies came to see 
him, and assigned him the highest rank. He composed 
many tens of Mstras. These were much renowned and 
studied by all. He was the founder of the Sautrantiica 
(King-pu) school. 

At this time in the east was Asvaghosha, in the south 
Deva, in the west Nagarjuna, in the north Kumura- 
labdha. These four were called the four sons that illu- 

Climorjrikhln(IUa?iric]iln?). They whose birth is narr.-itocl in the text, 
settled at Kniig, some distance I maj- add that a consideration of the 
north-east of Khut.an. See Bellow, circumstances connected with the 
J/iftori/ of Kashjdr (chap, iii., For- history of the Persian (Iranian) and 
syth's JtepoH). The fame of Kaik- Turanian tribes confirms me in the 
husro (Cyrus) as a hero-child of the opinion that the Tu-lio-lu of Hiuen 
sun seems to agree with the rairacu- Tsiaug refers to tlie Turanian people, 
lum. birth and coniuestsof the child and not to the Turks \so-called). 
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mined the world. Tlie king of this country, therefore, 
having heard of the honourable one {J{umd 7 -alabclJia) and 
his great qualities, raised an army to attack Takshasila, 
and carried him off by force. He then built this sawjhd- 
o'drna. 

Going south-east 300 li or so from the city, we come to 
a great rocky scarp in which two chambers are excavated, 
in each of which is an Arhat plunged in complete ecstasy. 
They are sitting upright, and they could be moved but 
with difficulty. Their appearance is shrivelled, but their 
skin and bones still survive. Though 700 years have 
elapsed, their hair still grows, and because of this the 
priests cut their hair every year and change their clothes. 

To the north-east of the great crag after going 200 li 
or so along the mountain-side and the precipices, we come 
to a PuvijaSdld {a hospice). 

In the midst of four mountains belonging to the eastern 
chain of the T’sung-ling mountains there is a space com- 
prising some hundred h'ing (thousand acres). In this, both 
during summer and winter, there fall down piles of snow ; 
the cold winds and icy storms rage. The ground, impreg- 
nated with salt, produces no crops ; there are no trees and 
nothing but scrubby underwood. Even at the time of 
great heat the wind and the snow continue. Scarcely have 
travellers entered this region when they find themselves 
surrounded by vapour from the snow. Merchant bands, 
caravans, in coming and going suffer severely in these 
difficult and dangerous spots. 

The old story says : “ Formerly there was a troop of 
merchants, who, with their followers, amounted to 10,000 
or so, with many thousand camels. They were occupied 
in transporting their goods and getting profit. They were 
assailed by wind and snow, and both men and beasts 
perished. 

As this time there was a great Arhat who belonged to 
the kingdom of Kie-p’an-to, who, taking a wide look, 
saw them in their danger, and being moved by pity, de- 
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sired to exert his spiritual power for their rescue; but 
when he arrived they were already dead. On this he col- 
lected the precious objects that lay scattered about and 
constructed a house, and gathering in tin's all the wealth 
lie could, ho bought the neighbouring land and built houses 
in the bordering cities for the accommodation of travellers, 
and now merchantmen and travellers enjoy the benefit of 
his beneficence. 

Going north-east from this, descending the T'sung-ling 
mountains to the eastward, after passing dangerous defiles 
and deep valleys, and traversing steep and dangerous 
roads, assailed at every step by snow and wind, after going 
100 li or so, we emerge from the T’sung-ling mountains 
and come to the kingdom of U-sha. 

U-siiA (Ocii). 

This kingdom is about loooli in circuit; the chief town 
is about 10 11 round. On the south it borders on the 
river Situ. The soil is rich and productive ; it is regularly 
cultivated and yields abundant harvests. The trees and 
forests spread their foliage afar, and flowers and fruits 
abound. This country produces jade of different sorts 
in great quantities; white jade, black, and green. The 
climate is soft and agreeable ; the winds and rain follow 
in their season ; the manners of the people are not much 
in keeping with the principles of politeness. The men 
are naturally hard and uncivilised ; they are greatly given 
to falsehood, and few of them have any feeling of shame. 
Their language and writing are nearly the same as those 
of Kie-sha. Their personal appearance is low and repul- 
sive. Their clothes are made of skins and woollen stuffs. 
However, they have a firm faith in the law of Buddha 
and greatly honour him. There are some ten sailghd- 
rdnias, with somewhat less than looo priests. They 
study the Little Vehicle according to the school of the 
Sarvastivadas. Bor some centuries the royal line has 
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been extinct. They have no ruler of their own, but are 
in dependence on the country of Kl’ie-p’an-to. 

Two hundred li or so to the west of the city we come to 
a great mountain. This mountain is covered with brood- 
ing vapours, which hang like clouds above the rocks. 
The crags rise one above another, and seem as if about 
to fall where they are suspended. On the mountain top 
is erected a st'Apa, of a wonderful and mysterious cha- 
racter. This is the old story : — ^Many centuries ago this 
mountain suddenly opened; in the middle was seen a 
Bhikshu, with closed eyes, sitting; his body was of 
gigantic stature and his form was dried up ; his hair de- 
scended low on his shoulders and enshrouded his face. 
A hunter having caught sight of him, told the king. 
The king in person went to see him and to pay him 
homage. All the men of the town came spontaneously 
to burn incense and offer flowers as religious tribute to 
him. Then the king said, “What man is this of such 
great stature ? ” Then there was a Bhikshu who said in 
reply, “This man with his hair descending over his 
shoulders and clad in a hasMya garment is an Arhat 
who has entered the smiddJd which produces extinction 
of mind. Those who enter this kind of sainddhi have 
to await a certain signal (or period)] some say that if 
they hear the sound of the ghantd they awake ; others, 
if they see the shining of the sun, then this is a signal 
for them to arouse themselves from their ecstasy ; in the 
absence of such signal, they rest unmoved and quiet, 
whilst the power of their ecstasy keeps their bodies from 
destruction. When they come from their trance after 
their long fast, the body ought to be well rubbed with 
oil and the limbs made supple with soft applications; 
after this the ghantd may be sounded to restore the 
mind plunged in samddhi” The king said, “Let it be 
done,” and then he sounded the gong. 

Scarcely had the sound died away, but the Arhat, re- 
cognising the signal, looking down on them from on high 

VOL. II, u 
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for a loll" time, at Iciigtli said, “ ^Yhat creatures are you 
vitli forms so small and mean, clothed "vi-itli brown 
robes ? ” Tliey answered, “ We are Bbiksbus ! ” Ifc said, 
“Ami wbero now dwells my master, Kasyapa TatbA- 
"ata?” Tiicy replied, “Ifc has entered the great ni- 
rrdna for a long time past.’’ Having beard tin's, be shut 
bis eyes, as a man disappointed and ready to die. Then 
suddenly bo aslcod again, “Has Sulcya Tatbagata come 
into the world ? ” “ He has been born, and having 

guided the world spirituall)-, bo has also entered ni- 
rvdna," Hearing this, be bowed bis bead, and so re- 
mained for a long lime. Then rising up into the air, 
bo exhibited spiritual transformations, and at last be was 
consumed by fire and bis bones fell to the ground. 
The king having collected them, raised over tlicm this 
shipn. 

Going north from ibis country, and traversing the rocky 
mountains and desert plains for 500 li or so, wo come to 
the country of Kic-sbn.“' 

Kik-sha (Kasiigau). 

The country of Kie-sba is about 5000 li in circuit. 
It has nuicb sandy and stony soil, and very little loam. 
It is regularly cultivated and is productive. Flowers 
and fruits are abundant. Its manufactures are a fine 
kind of twilled haircloth, and carpets of a fine texture 
and skilfully woven. The climate is soft and agree- 
able; the winds and rain regularly succeed each other. 
The disposition of the men is fierce and impetuous, and 
they are mostly false and deceitful. They make light 
of decorum and politeness, and esteem learning but 
little. Their custom is when a child is born to com- 
press bis head with a board of wood.®^ TJieir appear- 
ance is common and ignoble. They paint (; 7 narh) their 

Anciently called Sn-H : tins (Srikritati). The sound Su-li is cor- 
also is the name of its chief city ; rupt.— CTi. AV. 
the full name is Shi-li-ki-li-to-ti “ Sco vol. i. p. 19, n. 60. 
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bodies and around their eyelids,®^ Por their writing 
{xoriitm characters) they take their model from India, 
and although they {i.c., the forms of the letters) are some- 
what mutilated, yet they are essentially the same in 
form.®^ Their language and pronunciation are different 
from that of other countries. They have a sincere faith 
in the religion of Buddha, and give themselves earnestly 
to the practice of it. There are several hundreds of sti- 
iigh&rdmas, with some 10,000 followers ; they study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the Sarvastivada school. 
Without understanding the principles, they recite many 
religious chants ; therefore there are many who can say 
throughout the three FitaJeas and the Vihhdshd {Pi-p'o- 
sha). 

Going from this south-east 500 li or so, passing the 
river SitS, and crossing a great stony precipice, we come 
to the kingdom of Cho-kiu-kia.®^ 

CIIO-KIU^tIA (Chakuka ? Yarkiang). 

This kingdom®® is some 1000 li or so round; the 
capital is about 10 li in circuit. It is hemmed in by 
crags and mountain fastnesses. The residences are 
numerous. Mountains and hills succeed each other in 
a continuous line. Stony districts®® spread in every 
direction. This kingdom borders on two rivers;®'^ the 
cultivation of grain and of fruit-trees is successful, prin- 
cipally figs, pears, and plums. Cold and winds prevail 

This is the only translation I Anciently called Tsie-ku. 

can give. Julien renders it, “They V. de St. Martin identific.s 

have green eyeballs ; ” but his text Cho-kiu-kia with Yarkiang, but he 
must differ from mine. gives no authority. Dr. Eitel 

This passage, too, is very ob- (Handbook, s. v. 2 'c/iakul-a) states 
score ; Julien has omitted it. As that “ it is an ancient kingdom in 
an alternative translation of the Little Bukharia, probably the modern 
whole passage, this may be offered : Yarkiang.” The distance and bear- 
“ They paint their bodies and their ing from Kashgar would point to 
eyelids; for their models in these Yarkand, 

figures (painted letters) they take ®* Compare W. H. Bellew’s ac- 
(those of) India ; although they count of this neighbourhood. Kasli- 
thus disfigure themselves, yet they mtV and Kashgir, p. 365. 
retain great vigour of form (or Probably the Yarkand and 

body).” Khotan rivers. 
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througlioiit the year. The men are passionate and cruel ; 
they are false and treacherous, and in open day practise 
robbery. The letters are the same as those of K’iu-sa- 
ta-na (Khotan), but the spoken language is different. 
Their politeness is very scant, and their knowledge of 
literature and the arts equally so. They have an honest 
faith, however, in the three precious objects of worship, 
and love the practice of religion. There are several tens 
of saiigliftrCimas, but mostly in a ruinous condition ; there 
are some hundred followers, who study the Great Ve- 
hicle. 

On the southern frontier of tlie country is a great 
mountain, with lofty defiles and peaks piled up one on 
the other, and covered with matted underwood and 
jungle. In winter and all through the year the moun- 
tain streams and torrents rush down on every side. 
There are niches and stone chambers in the outside; 
they occur in regular order between the rocks and 
woods. The Arhats from India, displaying their spiri- 
tual power, coming from far, abide here at rest. As 
many Arhats have here arrived at nirvdna, so there 
are many stliims here erected. At present there are 
three Arhats dwelling in these mountain passes in deep 
recesses, who have entered the samddhi of “extinction 
of mind.” Their bodies are withered away; their hair 
continues to grow, so that Shamans from time to time 
go to shave them. In this kingdom, the writings of the 
Great Vehicle are very abundant. There is no place 
where the law of Buddha is more flourishing than this. 
There is a collection here®® of ten myriads of verses, divided 
into ten parts. Trom the time of its introduction till now 
it has wonderfully spread. 

Going east from this, skirting along the high moun- 
tain passes and traversing valleys, after going about 
800 li, we come to the kingdom of K’iu-sa-ta-na 
(Kustana — Khotan). 


Series of sacred books. 
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K’iu-sa-ta-na (IChotan) 

This country is about 4000 li in circuit ; the greater 
part is nothing but sand and gravel (a sandy waste ) ; the 
arable portion of the land is very contracted. What 
land there is, is suitable for regular cultivation, and pro- 
duces abundance of fruits. The manufactures are car- 
pets, haircloth of a fine quality, and fine-woven silken 
fabrics. Moreover, it produces white and green jade. 
The climate is soft and agreeable, but there are tornados 
which bring with them clouds of flying gravel (dust). 
They have a knowledge of politeness and justice. The 
men are naturally quiet and respectful. They love to 
study literature and the arts, in which they make con- 
siderable advance. The people live in easy circumstances, 
and are contented with their lot. 

This country is renowned for its music ; the men love 
the song and the dance. Few of them wear garments of 
skin {felt) and wool ; most wear taffetas and white linen. 
Their external behaviour is full of urbanity ; their customs 
are properly regulated. Their written characters and 
their mode of forming their sentences resemble the Indian 
model; the forms of the letters differ somewhat ; the differ- 
ences, however, are slight. The spoken language also 
differs from that of other countries. They greatly esteem 
the law of Buddha. There are about a hundred sailgM- 
rdmas with some 5000 followers, who all study the doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The king is extremely courageous and warlike ; he 
greatly venerates the law of Buddha. He says that he is of 
the race of Pi-shi-men (Vaisravana) D§va. In old times this 
country was waste and desert; and without inhabitants. 
The Deva Pi-shi-men came to fix his dwelling here. The 
eldest son of A^oka-raja, when dwelling in Taksha^ilS, 

Compare the remark of i’a-hian general abundance of the district 
(chap, iii.), “They love religious round Khotan consult J/orco Pofo, 
music.” For the products and Yule’s notes, vol. i. pp. 174, 175. 
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having had his eyes jDufc out, the King Asoka was very 
angry, and sent deputies to order the cliief of tlie tribes 
dwelling there to be transported to the north of the snowy 
mountains, and to establish themselves in the midst of a 
desert valley. Accordingly, the men so banished, having 
arrived at this western frontier {of the Idngdom), put at their 
head a chief of their tribe and made him king. It was just 
at this time a son of the king of the eastern region {China) 
having been expelled from his country, was 'dwelling in 
this eastern region. The people who dwelt here urged 
him also to accept the position of king. Years and months 
having elapsed, and their laws not yet being settled,®® 
because each party used to meet by chance in the hunt- 
ing-ground, they came to mutual recriminations, and, 
having questioned each other as to their family and so on, 
they resolved to resort to armed force. There was then 
one present who used remonstrances and said, " Why do 
you urge each other thus to-day ? It is no good fighting 
on the hunting-ground ; better return and train your 
soldiers and then return and fight.” Then each returned 
to his own kingdom and practised their cavalry and 
encouraged their warriors for the fray. At length, being 
arrayed one against the other, with drums and trumpets, 
at dawn of the day, the w'estern army {lord) was defeated. 
They pursued him to the north and beheaded him. The 
eastern king, profiting by his victory, reunited the broken 
parts of his kingdom {consolidated his power), changed his 
capital to the middle land,®^ and fortified it with walls ; 
but, because he had no {surveyed) territory, he was filled 
with fear lest he should be unable to complete his scheme, 
and so he proclaimed far and near, “ Who knows how to 
survey a dominion ? ” At this time there was a heretic 
covered with cinders who earned on his shoulder a great 
calabash full of water, and, advancing to the king, said, 

™ /.c., the mutu.al relations of the That is, according to Julien 

two. The passage respecting the (note, p. 225), “the land between 
“western frontier” refers to the the eastern and western states.” 
frontier of the “ western kingdom.” 
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“I understand a method” (a territory), and so he began to 
walk round with the water of his calabash running out, 
and thus completed an immense circle. After this iie fled 
' quickly and disappeared. 

Following the traces of the water, the king laid the 
foundation of his capital city; and having retained its 
distinction, it is here the actual king reigns. The city, 
having no heights near it, cannot be easily taken by 
assault. From ancient times until now no one has been 
able to conquer it. The king having changed his capital 
to this spot, and built towns and settled the country, and 
accuired much religious merit, now had arrived at extreme 
old age and had no successor to the throne. Fearing lest 
his house should become extinct, he repaired to the temple 
of Vai^ravana, and prayed liim to grant his desire. Forth- 
with the head of the image {idol) opened at the top, and 
there came forth a young child. Taking it, he returned to 
his palace. The whole country addressed congratulations 
to him, but as the child would not drink milk, he feared 
he would not live. He then returned to the temple and 
again asked {the yod) for means to nourish him. The 
earth in front of the divinity then suddenly opened and 
offered an appearance like a pap. The divine child drank 
from it eagerly. Having reached supreme power in due 
course, he shed glory on his ancestors by his wisdom and 
courage, and extended far and wide the influence of his 
laws. Forthwith he raised to the god {Vaisravand) a 
temple in honour of his ancestors. From that time till 
now the succession of kings has been in regular order, 
and the power has been lineally transmitted. And for 
this reason also the ]preseut temple of the Deva is richly 
adorned with rare gems and worship is punctually offered 
in it. From the first king having been nourished from 
milk coming from the earth the country was called by its 
name {p<i]> of the earth — Kustana). 

AbouL 10 li south of the capital is a large safiylidnlm-a, 
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built by a former king of the country in honour of Yairo- 

chana«HPi-lu-che-na) Arhat. , , ^ . 

In old days, -when the law of Buddha had not yet ex- 
tended to this country, that Arhat came from the country 
of Kaimir to this place. He sat down in the middle ot 
a wood and gave himself to meditation. At this time 
certain persons beheld him, and, astonished at his appear- 
ance and dress, they came and told the king. The king 
forthwith went to see him for himself. Beholding ins 
appearance, ho asked him, saying, “What man are you, 
duelling alone in this dark forest?” The Arhat replied, 
“I am a disciple of Tathagata; I am dweUing here to 
practise meditation. Your majesty ought to establish 
religious merit by e.xtolUng the doctrine of Buddha, 
building a convent, and providing a body of priests. 
The kin<T said, " What virtue has Tathdgata, what spiritual 
power, that you should be hiding here as a bird practis- 
ing his doctrine {or rules) ? ” He repUed, “ Tathagata is 
fuU of love and compassion for all that lives ; he has 
come to “uide living things throughout the three wmrids; 
he reveafs himself by birth or he hides himself ; he comes 
and “oes. Those who follow his law avoid the necessity 
of birth and death ; all those ignorant of his doctrine a,re 
still kept in the net of worldly desire.” _ The king said, 
“Truly what you say is a matter of high importance. 
Then, after deliberation, he said with a loud voice, “ Let 
the great saint appear for my sake and show himself; 

having seen his appearance, then I will build a fonas 

tery, and believe in him, and advance his cause. ihe 
Arhat replied, “Let the king build the convent, then, 
on account of his accomplished merit, he may gam his 

The temple having been finished, there was a great 
assembly of priests from far and near; but as yet there 
was no ghantd to call together the congregation, 

In Chineso “ he who shines in every place," or, “the every- 

where glorious.” 
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which the king said, " The convent is finished, but where 
is the appearance of Buddha ? ” The Arhat said, “ Let 
the king exercise true faith and the spiritual appearance 
will not be far off!” Suddenly in mid-air appeared a 
figure of Buddha descending from heaven, and gave to 
the king a ghantd (Iden-ti), on w'hich his faith was con- 
firmed, and he spread abroad the doctrine of Buddha. 

To the south-west of the royal city about 20 li or so 
is Mount GoMhga (K’iu-shi-ling-lda) ; there are two 
peaks to this mountain, and around these peaks there are 
on each side a connected line of hills. In one of the 
valleys there has been built a sanghdrdnia; in this is 
placed a figure of Buddha, which from time to time 
emits rays of glory; in this place Tath^gata formerly 
delivered a concise digest of the law for the benefit of 
the DSvas. He prophesied also that in this place there 
would be founded a kingdom, and that in it the principles 
of the bequeathed law would be extended and the Great 
Vehicle be largely practised. 

In the caverns of Mount Go^ringa is a great rock- 
dwelling where there is an Arhat plunged in the ecstasy 
called “ destroying the mind ; ” he awaits the coming of 
Maitrdya Buddha. During several centuries constant 
homage has been paid to him. During the last few 
years the mountain tops have fallen and obstructed the 
way (to the cavern). The king of the country wished to 
remove the fallen rocks by means of his soldiers, but 
they were attacked by swarms of black bees, who poisoned 
the men, and so to this day the gate of the cavern is 
blocked up. 

To the south-west of the chief city about 10 li there 
is a monastery called Ti-kia-p’o-fo-na (Du'ghabhavana ?), 
in which is a standing figure of Buddha of Kiu-chi.®® 
Originally this figure came from Kiu-chi (Kuche), and 
stayed here. 

® This is restored by Julien mountains,” and is now c.alled Tu- 
to Kuche (text in loco ) ; a Chinese sha (?Tush kurghan). 
note tells us it was in the “icy 
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Ill old time there was a minister wlio was hanislied 
from this country to Kiu-chi ; whilst there he paid wor- 
ship only to this imago, and afterwards, when he returned 
to Ids own country, his mind still was moved with re- 
verence towards it. After midnight the figure suddenly 
came of itself to the place, on which the man left his 
home and built this convent. 

Going west from the capital 300 li or so, we come to 
the town of Po-kia-i (Bliagai ?) ; in this town is a 
sitting figure of Buddha about seven feet high, and 
marked witli all the distinguishing signs of beauty. Its 
appearance is imposing and dignified. On its head is a 
precious gein-ornamont, which ever spreads abroad - a 
brilliant light. The general tradition is to this effect: — 
this statue formerly belonged to the country of Kasmir; 
by the inlluence of prayer (bciiif/ rajucslal), it removed 
itself here. In old days there was an Arhat who had a 
disciple, a Sramanera, on the point of dcatli. lie desired 
to liave a cake of sown rice {(shu viai); the Arhat by 
his divine sight seeing there was rice of tin’s sort in 
Iviistana, transported himself thither by his miraculous 
jiower to procure some. The Sramanera having eaten 
it, prayed that he might be re-born in this country, 
and in consequence of his previous destiii}’ lie was born 
there as a king’s son. When he had succeeded to the 
throne, he subdued all the neighbouring territory, and 
pas.-sing the snowy mountains, he attacked Kasmir. The 
king of Kaxinir assembled his troops with a view to 
resist the invaders. On this the Arhat warned the king 
against the use of force, and said, “ I am able to restrain 
him.” 

Then going to meet the king of Ivustaiia (K’iii-sa-tn- 
na), began to recite choice selections of scripture (the 

l<nr). 

'L’he king at first, having no faith, determined to go on 
with his military preparations. On this the Arliat, taking 
the robes which were worn by the king in his former con- 
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dition as a SramanSra, showed them to him. Having seen 
them, the king reached to the knowledge of his previous 
lives, and he went to the king of Ka^mir and made pro- 
fession of his joy and attachment. He then dispersed his 
troops and returned. The image which he had honoured 
when a Sha-mi he now respectfully took in front of the 
army, and came to this kingdom at his request. But hav- 
ing arrived at this spot, he could not get further, and so 
built this sarlghdrdma ; and calling the priests together, 
he gave his jewelled headdress for the image, and this is 
the one now belonging to the figure, the gift of the former 
king. 

To the west of the capital city 150 or 160 li, in the 
midst of the straight road across a great sandy desert, 
there are a succession of small hills, formed by the bur- 
rowing of rats. I heard the following as the common 
story; — “In this desert there are rats as big as hedgehogs, 
their hair of a gold and silver colour. There is a head rat 
to the company. Every day he comes out of his hole and 
walks about ; when he has finished the other rats follow 
him. In old days a general of the Hiung-nu came to 
ravage the border of this country with several tens of 
myriads of followers. When he had arrived thus far at 
the rat-mounds, he encamped his soldiers. Then the king 
of Kustana, who commanded only some few myriads of 
men, feared that his force was not sufficient to take the 
offensive. He knew of the wonderful character of these 
desert rats, and that he had not yet made any religious 
offering to them ; but now he was at a loss where to look 
for succour. His ministers, too, were all in alarm, and 
could think of no expedient. At last he deteimined to 
offer a religious offering to the rats and request their aid, 
if by these means his army might be strengtiiened a little. 
That night tlie king of Elustana in a dream ^ saw a great 

I’or these desert rats, which are 216. For “the dro.ini '' and tjie de- 
prob.ably the s.aine as the “golden struction of the Assyrian .army in 
ants ’’ of Herodotos .and Nearkhos, Egj’pt by mice, sec Herodotus, Ilk. 
see Mrs. Spiers’ d?ici(mt India-, p. ii. chap. 14 1. 
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lilt, who said to him, " I wish respectfully to assist you. 
To-morrow morning put your troops in niovemeutj attack 
the enemy, and you will concpier.” 

The king of Kustann, recognising the miraculous char- 
acter of this intervention, forthwith arraj'cd his cavalry 
and oi'dcred his captains to set out before dawn, and at 
their head, after a rapid march, lie fell unexpectedly on 
the enemy. Tlio lliung-nu, hearing their aijproacli, were 
overcome by fear. They liastened to harness their horses 
and equip their chariots, but Ihej’’ found that the leather 
of their armour, and their horses’ gear, and their bow 
strings, and all the fastenings of their clothes, had been 
gnawed by the rats. And now' their enemies had arrived, 
and they were taken in disorder. Thereupon their chief 
was killed and the principal soldiers made prisoners. The 
Iliung-nu were terrified on perceiving a divine interposi- 
tion on behalf of their enemies. The king of Kustana, in 
gratitude to the rats, built a temple and oficred sacrifices ; 
and ever since they have continued to receive homage and 
reverence, and they have oflered to them rare and precious 
things. Hence, from the highest to the low'est of the 
people, they pay these rats constant reverence and seek to 
propitiate them by sacrifices. On passing the mounds 
they descend from their chariots and pay their respects as 
tlie)' pass on, praying for success as they worship. Others 
offer clothes, and bows, and arrow's; others scents, and 
flowers, and costly meats. ]\Iost of those who practise 
these religious rites obtain their wishes; but if they neglect 
them, then misfortune is sure to occur. 

To the west of the royal city 5 or 6 li “ is a convent 
called Sa-mo-joh {SamajTta). In the middle of it is a 
sl'Ajpa about ICX3 feet high, wliich exhibits many miraculous 
indications {sig7is). Pormerly there was an Arhat, who, 
coming from a distance, took up his abode in this forest, 
and by his spiritual power shed abroad a miraculous 
light. Then the king at night-time, being in a tow'er of 
“ Jultcn has “fifty or si.vty li.” 
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Jiis palace,*^® saw at a distance, in the middle of the wood, 
brilliant light shining. Asking a number of persons in 
succession what their opinion was, they all said, “ There 
is a Sramana who has come from far, and is sitting alone 
in this wood. By the exercise of his supernatural pouter 
he spreads abroad this light.” The king then ordered his 
chariot to be equipped, and went in person to the spot. 
Having seen the illustrious sage, his heart was filled with 
reverence, and after having offered him every respect, he 
invited him to come to the palace. The Sramana said, 
“Living things have their place, and the mind has its 
place. Bor me the sombre woods and the desert marshes 
have attraction. The storeyed halls of a palace and its 
extensive courts are not suitable for my tastes.” 

The king hearing this felt redoubled reverence for him, 
and paid him increased respect. He constructed for him 
a saiiglidrdma, and raised a stHpa. The Sramana, having 
been invited to do so, took up his abode there. 

The king having procured some hundred particles of 
relics, was filled with joy and thought with himself, 

“ These relics have come late ; if they had come before, I 
could have placed them under this sMpa, and then what a 
miracle of merit it would have been.” Going then to the 
saiiglidrdma, he asked the iSramana, The Arhat said, 

“ Let not the king be distressed. In order to place them 
in their proper place you ought to prepare a gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and stone receptacle, and place them one in 
the other, in order to contain the relics. The king then 
gave orders to workmen to do this, and it was finished in 
a day. Then carrying the relics on an ornamented car 
(or, stand), they brought them to the saiiglidrdvia. At this 
time the king, at the head of a hundred officers, left the 
palace {to witness the processioTi of the relics), whilst the 
beholders amounted to several myriads. Then the Arhat 
with his right hand raised the stUpa, and holding it in 
his palms, he addressed the king and said, “You can 
now conceal the relics underneath.” Accordingly he dug 

Or, a double tower ; a belvedere. 
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a place fpr the chest, and all being done, the Arliat 
lowered the without hurt or inconvenience. 

The beholders, e.vnlting at the miracle, placed their 
faith in Buddha, and felt increased reverence for his law. 
Tlien the Icing, addressing liis ministers, said, “I have 
heard it said that the power of Buddha is dillicult to cal- 
culate, and liis spiritual abilities difficult to measure. Ad 
one time he divided his body into ten million parts; at 
other times he appeared among Devas and men, holding 
the world in the palm of his hand without disturbing 
any one, explaining the law and its character in ordinary 
words, so tliat men and others, according to their kind, 
understood it, exhibiting the nature of the law in one 
uniform way, drawing all men {thinfjs) to a knowledge of 
it according to their minds. Thus his spiritual power was 
jieculiarly his own; his wisdom was beyond the power of 
words to describe. His spirit has passed away, but his 
teaching remains. Those who arc nourished by the sweet- 
ness of his doctrine and iwrtake of (drf»/c) his instruction ; 
who follow his directions and aim at his spiritual enlight- 
enment, how great their happiness, how deep their insight. 
You hundred officers ought to honour and respect Buddha ; 
the mysteries of his law will then become clear to you.” 

To the south-east of the royal city $ or 6 li is a con- 
vent called Lu-shi,*^^ which was founded by a queen of a 
former ruler of the country. In old ’time this country 
knew’ nothing about mulberry trees or silkworms. Hear- 
ing that the eastern country’ had them, they sent an em- 
bassy to seek for them. At this time the prince of the 
eastern kingdom kept the secret and would not give the 
possession of it to any. He kept guard over his territory 
and would not permit either the seeds of the mulberry 
or the silkworms’ eggs to be carried off. 

The king of Kustana sent off to seek a marriage union 

iti-fVii means “stag-pierced;” daughter of the prince of the eastern 
but it is probably .a phonetic form in kingdom. 
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witli a princess oE the eastern kingdom (China), in token 
of his allegiance and submission. The king being well- 
aiTected to the neighbouring states acceded to his wish. 
Then the king of Kustana dispatched a messenger to escort 
the royal princess and gave the following direction : “Speak 
thus to tlie eastern princess, — Our country has neither 
silk or silken stuffs. You had better bring with you some 
mulberry seeds and silkworms, then you can make robe.‘^ 
for yourself.” 

The princess, liearing the.se words, secretly procured 
the seed of the mulberry and silkworms’ eggs and con- 
cealed them in lier head-dress. Having arrived at the 
barrier, the guard searched everywhere, but he did not 
dare to remove the princess’s head-dress. Arriving then 
in the kingdom of Kustana, they stopped on the site 
afterwards occupied by the Lu-shi saiujliArdma ; thence 
they conducted her in great pomp to the royal palace. 
Here then they left the silkworms and mulberry seeds. 

In the spring-time they set the seeds, and when the 
time for the silkworms had come they gathered leaves for 
their food; but from their first arrival it was necessary 
to feed them on different kinds of leaves, but afterwards 
the mulberry trees began to flourish. Then the queen 
wrote on a stone the following decree, “ It is not per- 
mitted to kill the silkworm ! After the butterfly has 
gone, then the silk may be twined off (the cocoon). Who- 
ever offends against this rule may he be deprived of divine 
protection,” Then she foitnded this sa 7 lghdrdmc(, on the 
spot where the first silkworms were bred ; and there are 
about here many old mulberry tree trunks which tliey say 
are the remains of the old trees first planted. From old 
time till now this kingdom has possessed silkworms, 
which nobody is allowed to kill, with a view to talce away 
the silk stealthily. Those who do So are not allowed to 
rear the worms for a succession of years. 

To the south-east of the capital about 200 li or so is a 
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great iivci'“^ flowing north-west. The pcoj)lo take advan- 
tage of it to irrigate their lands. After a time tin's stream 
ceased to flow. The king, greatly astonished at the strange 
event, ordered his carriage to he equipped and went to an 
Arliat and asked him, “Tlic waters of the groat river, 
which liavc been so beneficial to man, have suddenly 
censed. Is not my rule a jnst one? are not my benefits 
(virtue.';) widely dislribuLcJ through the world ? If it he 
not so, what is my fault, or why is this calamity per- 
mitted ? ’’ 

The Arhat said, “ Your majesty governs his kingdom 
well, and the influence of j'our rule is for the well-being 
and peace of your people. The arrest in the flow of 
the river is on account of the dragon dwelling therein. 
You should ofler sacrifices and address your prayers to 
him ; you will then recover your former benefits (/iw/i 
the river)'' 

Then the king returned and oflcred sacrifice to the 
river dragon. Suddenly a woman emerged from the 
stream, and advancing .said to him, “ My lord is just dead, 
and there is no one to issue orders ; and this is the reason 
why the current of the stream is arrested and the husband- 
men have lost their usual profits. If your majesty will 
choose from your kingdom a minister of state of noble 
family and give him to me as a husband, then he may 
order the stream to flow as before.” 

The king said, “ I will attend with respect to your 
request and meet your wishes.” The Haga (tuoman) was 
rejoiced (to have ollaincd the 2^romisc of) a great minister 
of the country (as a husband). 

The king having returned, addressed his dependents 
thus, “A great minister is the stronghold of the state. 
The prrrsuit of agriculture is the secret of men’s life. 
Without a strong support, then, there is ruin to the state ; 

Probably the Karakash river. (High Tartary and Yarkand). Or 
I ts sandy .and dry bed is still in.arkcd it may be the Khotan-dilria. 

■n’ith .1 dotted line on Shaw's map 
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■without food there is death to the people. In the pre- 
sence of such calamities what is to he done ? ” 

A great minister, leaving his seat, prostrated himself 
and said, “Tor a long time I have led a useless life, and 
held an important post without profit to others. Al- 
though I have desired to benefit my country, no occasion 
has offered. Now, then, I pray you choose me, and I will 
do my best to meet your ■wishes. In view of the good of 
the entire people what is the life of one minister? A 
minister is the support of the country ; the people the 
substance, I beg your majesty not to hesitate. I only 
ask that, for the purpose of securing merit, I may found a 
convent.” 

The king having consented, the thing was done forth- 
■^’ith, and his request complied with. On this the minister 
asked to be allowed to enter at once the dragon-palace. 
Then all the chief men of the kingdom made a feast, with 
music and rejoicing, whilst the minister, clad in white 
garments and riding a white horse, took leave of the king 
and respectfully parted with the people of the country. 
So, pressing on his horse, he entered the river ; advancing 
in the stream, he sank not, till at length, when in the 
middle of it, he whipped the stream ■with his lash, and 
forthwith the water opened in the midst and he disap- 
peared. A short time afterwards the wdiite horse came 
up and floated on the water, carrying on his back a great 
sandalwood drum, in which was a letter, the contents of 
which were briefly these : “ Your majesty has not made 
the least error in selecting me for this office in con- 
nection with the spirit {Ndga). May you enjoy much 
happiness and your kingdom be prosperous ! Your mini- 
ster sends you this drum to suspend at the south-east 
of the city ; if an enemy approaches, it will sound first 
of all.” 

The river began then to flo^w% and down to the present 
time has caused continued advantage to the people, 

VOL. ir. X 
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Many y6nrs aiul months have elapsed since tlien, and 
the place vhere the dragon-drum was hung has long since 
disappeared, but tlie ruined convent by tlie side of the 
drum-lake still remains, but it has no priests and is 
deserted. 

Three hundred li or so to the east of the royal city is a 
great desert marsh, upwards of several thousands acres in 
extent, witliout any verdure wJiatevor. Its surface is a 
reddish-black. The old people explain the matter thus : 
This is the place where an army was defeated. In old 
days an army of the eastern country numbering a hundred 
myriads of men invaded the western kingdom. Tlie king 
of Kustana, on his side, equipped a body of cavalry to tlie 
number of ten myriads, and advanced to the cast to offer 
the enemy battle. Coming to this spot, an engagement 
took place. The troops of the west being defeated, tliey 
were cut to pieces and tlieir king was taken prisoner and 
all their olficers killed without leaving one to escape. The 
ground was dyed with blood, and the traces of it still 
remain (in the colour of ihc car/h). 

After going east 30 li or so from the field of battle we 
come to the town of Pima (Pi-mo), Here there is a figure 
of Buddha in a standing position made of sandalwood. 
The figure is about twenty feet high. It works many 
miracles and reflects constantly a bright light. Those 
who have any disease, according to the part affected, cover 
the corresponding place on the statue with gold-leaf, and 
forthwith they are healed. People who address prayers 
to it with a sincere lieart mostly obtain their wishes. This 
is what the natives sa}' : This image in old days when 
Buddha was alive was made by U day an a (U-to-yen-na), 
king of Kau^ambi (Kiao-shaug-mi). When Buddlia left 
the world, it mounted of its own accord into the air and 
came to the north of this kingdom, to the town of Ilo-lo- 
lo-kia.®® The men of this citj"^ were rich and prosperous, 
RAgha or Raghan, or pcrh.aps Oiirgha. 
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and deeply attached to heretical teaching, with no respect 
for any other form of religion. From the time the image 
came there it showed its divine eharacter, hut no one paid 
it respect. 

Afterwards there was an Arhat who bowed down and 
saluted the image ; the .people of the country were alarmed 
at his strange appearance and dress, and they hastened to 
tell the Idng. The Icing is-sned a decree that the stranger 
should be covered over with sand and earth. At this 
time the Arhat’s body being covered with sand, he 
sought in vain for food as nourishment."'’ There was a 
man whose heart Avas indignant at such treatment; he 
had liimself always respected the image and honoured it 
with worship, and noAV seeing the Arhat in this condi- 
tion, he secretly gave him food. - The Arhat being on the 
point of departure, addressed this man and said, “ Seven 
days hence there will be a rain of sand and earth which 
will fill this city full, and there will in a brief space be 
none left alive. You ought to take measures for escape 
in knowledge of this. They have covered me Avith earth, 
and this is the consequence to them.” Having said this 
he departed, disappearing in a moment. 

The man, entering the city, told the tidings to his 
relatives, but they did nothing but mock at him. The 
second day a great wind suddenly arose, Avhich carried 
before it all the dirty soil, Avhilst there fell various 
precious substances.’’^^ Then the men continued to re- 
vile the man Avho had told them (about the sand and 
earth). 

But. this man, knowing in his heart Avhat must certainly 
happen, excavated for himself an underground passage 
leading outside the city, and there lay concealed. On the 
seventh day, in the evening, pist after the division of tlie 

It would seem th.at his body In that case it would he “ sand and 
w.as buried up to his neck. ■ earth ; ” but, if this be so, why did 

Stas. -Juiien prefers substitut- the people still find fault \rith the 
ing Sha-tu in the te.xt for Tsah-pao. prophet ? 
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night, it rained sand and earth, and filled the city.''^ This 
man escaped through his tunnel and went to tlie east, 
and, arriving in this country, he took his abode in Pima. 
Scarcely had the man arrived when the statue also ap- 
peared there. He forthwith paid it worship in this place 
and dared not go farther (change his abode). According to 
the old account it is said, “ When the law of Sakya is 
extinct then this image will enter the dragon-palace.” 

The town of Ho-lo-lo-kia is now a great sand 
mound. The kings of tlie neighbouring countries and 
persons in power from distant spots have many times 
wished to excavate the mound and take away the pre- 
cious things buried there; but as soon as they have 
arrived at the borders of tlie place, a furious wind has 
sprung up, dark clouds have gathered togetlier from the 
four quarters of heaven, and they have become lost to 
find their way. 

To the east of the valley of Pima"® we enter a sandy 
desert, and after going 200 li or so, we come to the 
town of Hi-jang, This city is about 3 or 4 li in cir- 
cuit ; it stands in a great marsh ; the soil of the marsh 
is warm and soft, so that it is difficult to walk on it. 
It is covered with rushes and tangled herbage, and 
there are no roads or pathwa3's ; thei-e is only the path 
that leads to the city, through which one can pass \vith 
difficulty, so that every one coming and going must pass 
by this town. Tlio king of Kustana makes this the guard 
of his eastern frontier. 

Going east from this, we enter a great drifting sand 
desert. These sands extend like a drifting flood for a 
great distance, piled up or scattered according to the 
wind. There is no trace left behind by travellers, and 

For an account of Band-buried vol. ii, Appendix M. ; and also vol. 
cities, .and particulni-ly of Katak, Bee i. chap, xxxvii. and .nofe i. It is 
Ilellcw, Kashmir anil Kashgar, pp. probably the J/an-moo! Sung Yun. 
370, 371. Also for Pini.l, probably ^ Pima was probably the Pein of 
near Keri.a, see Yule, ilai'co Polo, Marco Polo. See Yule, ut supra. 
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oftentimes the way is lost, and so they wander hither 
and thitlier quite bewildered, without any guide or 
direction. So travellers pile up the bones of animals 
as beacons. There is neither water nor herbage to be 
found, and hob winds frequently blow. When these 
v.-inds rise, then both men and beasts become confused 
and forgetful, and then they remain perfectly disabled 
{sich). At times sad and plaintive notes are heard and 
piteous cries, so that between the sights and sounds of 
this desert men get confused and know not whither 
they go. Hence there are so many who perish in the 
journey. But it is all the work of demons and evil 
spirits. 

Going on 400 li or so, we arrive at the old kingdom 
of Tu-ho-lo (Tukhara).'^-* This country has long been 
deserted and wild. All the towns are ruined and un- 
inhabited. 

From this going east 600 li or so, we come to the 
ancient kingdom of Che-mo-t’o-na,^-’ which is the same 
as the country called Hi- mo. The city walls still 
stand loftily, bub the inhabitants are dispersed and 
scattered. 

From this going north-east a thousand li or so, we 
come to the old country of Navapa (Ha-fo-po), which is 
the same as Leu-lan.^® We need nob speak of the 
mountains and valleys and soil of this neighbouring 
country. The habits of the people are wild and un- 
jjolished, their manners not uniform; their preferences 
and dislikes are not always the same. There are some 
things difficult to verify to the utmost, and it is not always 
easy to recollect all that has occurred. 


This W.1S probably the extreme 
limit of the old kingdom of Tu-ho-lo 
towards the east. When the Yue- 
chi spread eastwards they dispos- 
sessed the old Turanian population. 

This is the Tso-moh of Sung- 
yun. It must have been near Sor- 
ghdk of Prejevalsky’s map. Por 


some interesting notes on this place 
see Kingsmill, G/tina Reviciv, %’ol. 
viii. No. 3, p. 163. 

<6 Also called Shen-shen ; see 
China Reviciv, loc. cit, Kingsmill 
makes Navapa equal to Navaimra, 
i.€., Neapolis. 
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But tlie traveller has written a brief summary of all 
he witnessed or heard. All were desirous to be in- 
structed, and wherever he went his virtuous conduct 
drew the admiration of those who beheld it. And 
why not? in the case of one who had gone alone and 
afoot from Ku, and had completed such a mission by 
stages of myriads of li ! ” 


^ ]\I. .Tulion renders this pas- 
sage : “ How could he be compared 
simply to such men as have gone 
on a mission with a single car, and 
wlio have traversed by post a space 
of a thousand li?” But if the 
symbol Kit be for A’u-sw, i.e., “the 
ancient land of the Uigurs” (see 


vol. i. p. 17, n. 51), then I think 
the translation I have given is the 
right one. Respecting this land of 
Kau-chang, we are told it was called 
Ming-fo-chau in the Han period, 
and Ku-sse-ti (the land of Ku-sse) 
during the Tang period (fid. the 
map called Yu-ti-tiun-t’si). 


END OF BOOK XII. 
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Abiiayagiri vihilr.a, i. 73, 76, 76. 
Abhayanidada — the remover of 
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Alhidharma, i. 38, 39, 71; iSo. 
Abhidharmajndna-praslhuna S' ihira 
(’0-pi-ta-mo-fa-chi-lun) of KA- 

tyflyaim, i. I75* 

Abliidharmakvsha S'dstra (’0-pi-t.y 
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Abhldliarmaprakdm-sudhana Suslra 
(’0-pi-ta-mo-ming-ohing-lun), 1. 
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ta-mo-pi-p’o-sha-lun), i. 155- 
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104 n., 149. 
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king — AvalOkitosv.ara, i. 60 n. 
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ill Chinese So-hiug, ii. 21S, 257 
258, 268. , 
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ii. 232 n., 297 u. 


Adbhutasma stfipa (Ilo-pu-to-shi- 
su-tu-po), the .sthpa of extr.aor- 
diiiary stone (K'i-te-shi), i. 127 u. 
Adirfip, i. 201 n. 

Adishtiiii, Adiiishthfiua, capital of 
Kasinlr, i. 158 II. . 

Adyiitmavidyu, iu Chinese ^ ci-mtng, 
i. 79, 153 »>• , , 

'Aopairaa — see Andar.ilt 
Afghans, natives of Pakhtu, the 
n«Krm'i; of Herodoto.s and the 
Asviikas of Sanskrit geographers, 

Afghani.stan (Ro-hi or Lo-hi), i. 

36; 43 »•.> 5' »• 

AfrilsyAb, ii. 301 n. 

Agni (’0-ki-ni) countiy, i. 17- . 

agni-dhatu, in Chinese IJo-kiaX-ling, 
“ fire-limit," ii. 36- 
Agrapura monastery at Mathura, 1. 

191 m f 

Uii, the cloud-snake, 1. 

Vhichbatraor Ahikshotra( 0-hi-shi- 

t.vlo), i. 199 It. 200. 201. . 

didrdtra (I-ji-i-eJ, day-aud-mght, 

y ire^ng or Hanr.at Imftm (’0-li-ni), i. 
42 n. ; ii. 2S9. 

Aiantfi rock temples, i. 52 n., »• 
32 n., 257 f. ; Ajantd frescoes, i. 
§3 11., ii. 239 n. ; inscription, ii. 
218 n. , . 1 . • , 

AiAta-satru (’0-she-to-she-tu-lu), m 
Chinese Wei-sing-yun, king, 1. 17, 
64, 66, 69 ; 238 u.; ii. 2 n., 65 n., 
70 n., 77 n., 83 n. 85, 90 n., 150, 
i6o, 161, 166, 167, 179- , , , 
Aiifaikftta, Achchhuta in Singhalese 
accounts (0-chu-to-kiu), '• 38. 
Ajitavati (’0-shi-to-fa-ti), in Chinese 
Wu-shiug, ii. 32, 39 “• 
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Ajailla Kaiinfliiiya (’0-jo-kio-ch’in- Chinese Kwaiig-cheu, a king of 
jti), i. 67; ii. 46, 52, 128, 129. Nepal, ii. Sr. 

Ajftiin, or Nagaraliiirn, i. 95 11. Auiu-darya (Mu-ho), Oxiis river, i. 

Akincliavyi^yatana (Wu-so-3'en-cli’u- 12 n., 33, 36 n., 3S 11., 41 n. 

ting), ii. 54 n. Anflg/lmin, name of tbiid Buddhist 

Akni (’0-ki-iii) country, i. 17. ^ order, i. 61. 

Aksai mountains iu Tuikistan, i. Anagundi, ii. 254 n. 

29 n. Anaitis or Analiita, Babylonian god- 

nkshaya-vnd, bany.an tree, i. 232 n. ^ dess, ii. 1S3 n. 

Aksu (Poli-hih-kia), country’ of Little Annnda (’0-n.an and ’0-nan-t’o). i. 

Bukharin, i. 19 ; 24. 32, 38, 39, 49, 62. 64, 65, 69, 61 p 

Ahikhana, lAja of Ourjjar.a, i. 165 n. 53, 134 11., 149, iSo, iSl, I91 n., 
Alakshannka Buddha, i. 182 n. ii. 5, 35, 39, 40, 69, 70, 73, 75, 76, 

Al-chach or Tilslikand, i. 30 n. 77, 90, 154, 160, 163, 164, 179; 

Ali-bunar? (’A-Ii-fun-nai-’rhj, king ^ becomes an Arliat, ii. 163. 

of Ceylon, ii. 249. 282 n. Anandapura ('0-nau-t’o-pu-lo), ii. 

A-li-fuii-nai-'rh — A li-bunar (?). 26S. 

Alingar river, in Kabul, i. 90 II. Ai<,4tbapind.ada or Anathapindika 

AllahAbfid or Pray.dga, i. 232 n. (Ki-ku-to), ii. 3 n., 4-7, 9. 

Al-JIakali, Arab idol, i. 128 n. Aiiavatapta (’0-neu, ’O-neu-tn, .and 

alnis-hou’l (pdtra) of Buddha, i. 47. 0-na-p’o-ta-to), in Cliinese IVii- 
Seepdlra. jeh-no-ch’i, a lake, i. ll, 12 n., 

A-lo forest, i. 43. 13 ii., ii. 6, 155 ; dragon king, i. 

alphabet, Indian, i. 77. ll n., ii. 41. 

Altyn-tdgh inuuntains, i. 13 n. andtma, impermanency, i. 223. 

Amnia (Ngan-mo-lo) fruit, i. 8S, 'Ava{ avSpwy, i. 14 n. 

Amalfi (’0-mo-lo), the Amra, i. 89. Andarilb or Iiubinlb (An-tn-lo-po), 
Amala fruit, ii. 95 n., 96 n. in Badakshfln, perhaps the ’A8- 

Amalaka (’0-mo-lo-kia), Myrobolan pairaa of the Greeks, i. 43, ii. 286. 

. emhlica, ii. 95, 96, nS, 13611. Andhra(’An-ta-lo)eountry, ii. 2I7f., 
Ainalaka stdpa, ii. 96. 220 n. 

amalakaraka, in Chinese pao-p'hiy, Aiiga country, ii. 191 n., 2or n. 
pure dish or vase, ii, 1370., (niyul{,anyuli/iaira, in Chinese ebi- 
205 n. tsie, a finger’s-brendth, i. 70. 

Amaraduva’s vili.lra, ii. 174 11. Ahgulim.'llyas (Yang-kiu-li-mo-lo), 

Amnra-Siiiiha, ii. 137 n. in Chinese Chi-man, i. 44 ; ii. 3. 

Amnrav.at! sculptured stfipa, i. IT ; Anirnddha (’0-ni-liu-t’o), i, 39 ; ii. 
47 11., 112 n., ii, 2091)., 221 n., 38,40- 

222 n. ; inscriptions, ii. 220 n. anitya, unre.ality, i. 223. 

Amazons, i. 35 u. ’an-mo-lo — Myrohvlan cmUica, i. 

AmbapflU, i. 69 ; ii. 69 n. See 180 n. 

Amrapali. 'An - shi - fo - yu - che — ASvayuja 

amber (hu-ch’i) dish, ii. 129. month. 

(Jnifa.(Ngan-uii-lo),thetamarind,i.SS. An-shu-fa-mo — Ariisuvarman, ii. 81. 
dmra (’An-mo-lo), in Chinese NaJ, ’An-ta-lo-po — Anduriib. 

Mangifcra indica or mango Aree, ’An-ta-lo — Andlira, ii. 217, 

i. ig6, 226, 236 ; ii. 45, 66 ; Amra ants of Herodotos and Nearkhos, 

^ grove, i. 63 ; ii. 167, 16S. ii. 315 n. _ 

Amra girl or I.ndy, or Amrapfili, i. anu (’0-nii), in Chinese Si-ch’in, an 
62, 63 ; ii. 68, 69. atom, i. 71. 

Amradarika (’An-lo-mu and An-mo- anupadhiilsha — without Remnants, 
lo-mu), ii. 68 n. i. 149. 

Amrlt6dana (Kan-lu-fan-wang), ii. Anuradhapura, ii. 247 n. 

38 n. Anuruddha, ii. 38 11. 

Amritsar, i. 165 n. Apaiaia (’O-po-lo-lo), a dragon or 

Am^uvarman (An-shu-fa-mo), iu ndga, i. 122, 123, 126 n. 132. 
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o.<j>iT-rjptoi', K.rX, ii. 205 n. 

Aphsar, ii. 1S4 n. 

Apollouitm of Tyana, i. 136 n. 
apricot, Chinese hang or mw, 1. SS. 
Aptanutravana — night - obtaining 
forest, i. 4G n. ; ii. 12. 

Ar.abs, i. 176 n. 

AnWa Kfilama (’0-lan-kia Ian), ii. 
54- 

Ar.anya bhikslui, i. 212 n. 

Ardent master’s pool, ii. 53. 
Ardlivisura, Anahita, or Anaitis, 
IJabylonian goddess, ii. 225 n. 
Arhan or Arhat (’0-lo-han), Cb. 
Wu-bio, one of high rank in the 
llanddha. hierarchy, i. 61,* 66, 66, 
67, 68, 76, 99 ; 152 n, ; the mj s- 
terions arhat, ii. 305. 
army in India, i. 82. 

Arrali or Ar.'i, town, ii. 63 n. 
Arnna('0-lu-nau),nionntain,ChehCl- 
Dnkhtaran (?), i. 6i n., 62 ; ii. 2S4. 
Arupadlifitu world, i. 2 u. 

Arya Asahga, ii. 171 n. I 

AryadOva llodhis.Utvn, i. 190 n. 
ArgaLauMvatdrtt’mahdvana-Snira, 

. ii. 252 n. 

Arya-PiirSvika (Hie-t’snn), i. 98 n., 

. 105.1 

Aryaaiihha, Buddhist patriarch, i. 
iign., i2on. 

Asildhftr.ana (’0-she-H-ni), convent, 
i. 22 n.‘ 

As.inag (’O-seng-kia), Rddliisattva, 
in Chinese Wu-oho-p’u-Ba, i. 98, 

^ 105 n., 226-229, 237. 

Ashfulha (’An-sha-oha) month, i. 72. 
Ashes dSgaba, i. 61 ; ii. 31 n. ; 

ashes lOdhi tree, ii. I ry. 
ashiavimdkshas (pa-kiai-t'o), i. 104, 
149 ; ii. 143. 

As! stream, ii. 44 n. 

Asita-RIshi, i. 49 ; ii. 15, 16. 

Askd, town in Ganjam, ii. 205 n. 
Af5mak<ita, i. 13 n.; ii. 68 11. 
A^oka-r/ij.a (’O-shu-kia), in Chinese 
Wu-wei, date of, i. 56 n. ; works, 
&c., i. 17, 31, 40, 60, 61, 66, 67, 63, 
97; 67,92, no, 112, 113, 12S, 127, 
137, 138, 139, 140 n,, 144, 146- 
148, 150, 151, 172, 175, 177. 178, 
780, 186, 187, 200, 203, 221, 223, 
224, 225, 230, 231, 237, 240 ; ii. 4, 

5 n-, 7. 13. J9, 21. 24-27, 29-32, 
33 n., 40, 45, 46, 61, 64, 65, 67, 
75,80, 85, 86, 88-96, 113, IIS, 


I17-I19, 123, 146, 160, 164, 165, 
*67, 175, 177, 182, 1S4, 195, rgg, 
201, 204, 205, 208, 210, 21S, 227, 
229, 230, 257, 267, 271, 27s, 279- 
281, 284, 302, 309, 310. 
Asoka-flower tree, ii. 24. 

A46ka (sorrowlcas) kingdom — Cey- 
lon, ii. 248. 

AfCkdvnddna, ii. 65 n. 

Aspionia, a satrapy of Baktria, i. 

37 n. 

assembly, quinquennial (pancha- 
varshd and pavchararshikd pari- 
shad), i. 21 n. 

Astes — Hasti, king of Gandhrirn, 
i. 109 n. 

Asthipur.i — Bone-town, i. 186 n. 
Astronomy, i. 71. 
aiuddfiis, impurity, i. 223 n. 

Asuras (’O-su-lo), ii. 148, 214, 223, 
225 ; Asura cave, ii. 156, 157. 
A.4vagh6sli.a Bddhisnttvn ('0-shi-po- 
kiu-sha-pu-sa), in Chinese Ma- 
ming, i. 57 n., 143 n , 160 n., 
182 n., 236 n. ; ii. 32 n., 37 n., 

38 n., 95, 100, loi, 302. 

A4v,ajita (’O-shi-p’o-shi), in Chinese 

Ma-shing, i. 69 ; ii. 55 n., 150, 
151, 17s, 178. 

Asvapati (Ma-chu), lord of horse.=, 

i. 13 n., 14, 16. 

Asvayuja (An-shi-fo-yu-che), month, 

^ i. 72 ; ii. 136. 

Al.ali, Atari {’0-ch’a-li), nearMultdn, 

ii. 265. 

Atharvavtda or Atharvdna (’0-ta- 
p’o-na), in Cliinese Chen-shn, 
Jang-tsai, and Sku-lun, i. 79 n. 
Athens, ii. 259 n. 
dtman, ii. 2^1 a. 

Atranjankhera ruins, i. 201 n., 
202 n. 

Atyanabakela (’0-tin-p’o-chi-lo), ii. 

275-277- 

AuliO-ata, town on the Talas river, 
i, 29. 

Audh, Ayodhyfi, i. 210 n. 

Avadhdna jdtaka, i. 151 n. 
Aval6kite4v.ara Bodhisattva (’0-fo- 
lu-che-to-i-ahi-fa-lo-p’u-sa), in 
Chinese Kwan-tsz’-tsai, Kwan- 
yin, &c., j. 39, 81 ; 60, 1 14 n., 
127, 128, 160, 212; ii. 103, 1 16, 
129, 137 n., 172, 173, 214 n., 
224, 22$, 233 ; as a hor.se, li. 242. 
Avanda (’O-fan-oh’a), ii. 280. 
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Avanti in MiMava, ii. 270 n. 
Aviirasaila (’0 - fa - lo . slii - lo), in 
Olilneso Si-shati-Ese, iiioniistery, 
ii. 221. 

m-nlara (kiang-sliin), i. 122 n. 

Avichi ( Wu-lcan-ti-yuh), a hell, i. 

172 n., 197; ii. 10. 

Avidilliakai-na ('0.i)i-to-kic-la-na\ 
in Clunesn Pu - chwaiig - ynl, ' 
iiionaatcr3’, ii. 61, 62, 63 ti. 
AviJdliakarnapnra ('O-jd-t’o-kie-la- 
na), 111 Cliineao Pu-cliwang-’rb, 

. ii. 62 11. 

Aviir, tinvii, ii. 231 11. 

Aj’amuklin. See IlayainukUa. 
aynna (hiny), a-Esafcctida. See 
hiny. 

ayntana (elm), i. 95 n. 

AyOdhy.'l (’0-y u-t'o) or KOs-ala Audh, 

i. lob II., 224 {., 239 II., 240 n. ; 

ii. 1 II., 209 11. 

AytnrCda ('0-yu), in Cliincso 
ilfiii^-/im .and S/iandun, i. 79 n. 
tlyushmnt {chany-lo), long-lived, ii. 74. 
Ai!hd.aba, a dr.agoti, i. 51 u. 


Balinapiira or Va-amapura, Reinaud's 
restoration of P’i-cbeu-p’o-pu-lo, 
ii. 272 n. 

15Alnier{Pi-lo-ino-Io),c.apital of Gurj- 
jara, ii. 270. 

Balti or Ballist.'ln, Bolor (?Po-lu- 
lo), i. 135 II, ; ii. 29S. 

Balukil (Pob-luh-kia) or Bal, uaiiio 


of a town, 


. 19 ; 2 


hambti forest, ii. 147 ii., 161. 
haiiihii garden (vtiiuraiia), ii. 161. 
B.Ainiyriii (Faii-yeii-iia), town of Af- 
gloaiiistAii, i. 39 11., 49, ii. 2I ; 
iiinages at, i. 51, 55 11. 

Bana, poet, i. 210 11. 

B.AiiAr.a.s (Po-Io-ni-sse), i. 67, 70 ; 47 
n., 134 11., 137 u.; iL 43, 44, 46 I'-, 
47 n., 61 11, 

Baiinu (Po-naf country, i. 36. 
BAppnpitda vihAra at Valabbl, ii. 
268 II. 

Banibar hills, ii. 136 n. 

Barug.Aon village, ii, 167 n, ^ 
Bananfi, ii. 45 0. 

Bopiiyofa, BbarOch, ii. 259 n, 

B.arreu ridgo (Cbib-ling) dbtrict, i. 


HXdXvmi, foiintaiu of lilApatra, 5. 
137 n. 

BadaksluAn (Po-to-cliang-na), tlin 
BaeSo^Sijee of Strabo, tlio Ovar- 
SdpavSa of Ptolcmj', i. 42 n. ; ii. 


Badb.'l. Sou BliaW. 

B.agarasli Lake, i, 13 ; 17 n, 
BagblrniA BagbelAn (Po-kia-lan), a 
district north of the Oxus, i. 


4o- 

Bablk.as, inbabibauts of TakkadCsa, 
i. 16S n. 

lahiro — Pali, unbelievers, i. 91 n. 

BaibliAr hill. See VaibbAra, ii. 155 11., 
156 II., iSl II. 

Bairat or Virlta, i. 179 n. 

Bai.swriril, the country of the Bais 
Riijputs, i. 210 n. 

BakrOr, ii. 138 11. 

Baktria (Ta-bia, Po-ho), i. 14; 37 n., 
58 n. ; ii. 222 n. 

BAladitya-r.'lja (P'o-lo-’o-ti-tol, in 
Chinese Yen-jib, king of 5iag.a- 
dha, i. 119 n., 16S-170; ii. 168, 
169, 173- 

Baliya, ii. 62 n. 

Balkh (Po-ho-lo), town of Baktria, 
i. 14; 39 n.,43, 4411., 48,49 u- 


Basti district, ii, 14 n. 

bdelliiini, yttyyuln, ii. 265 n. 

Bcgrani — Hidda, several places of 
this name, i. 95 n. 

Bclifir hill, ii. 183 n. 

BojwucjA on the KpislmA, ii. 221 11., 

Bcla-s.agun, capital of the Kara- 
kliitai, i. 26 11. 

Beriir, ii. 209 n. 

I Bctik (Fa-ti), i, 35, 

hhadanla, iL 203 n. 

Bhadra (Po-t'o), in Chinese Hien, a 
devotee, ii. 55 n. ; a tree {p’o-ta- 
\ lo), i. 88. 

Shadra-kalpa (Hien-kie), the kalpa 
of the sages, i. 64, 78 ; ii. 13, iS, 
19, 1 16, 132, &c. 

Bhfidrnpada(P’o-ta-lo-po-t’o)montb, 

i. 72- 

Bhadraruebi (Po-t’o-lo-liu-cbi) Bbik- 
sbu, ii. 263 f., 275. 

BhAgalpur (Champa), ii. 19 1 n., 
192 D., 201 n. 

Bbfigyndevi, ii. 81 n. 

Bbandiik, ii. 209 n., 214 u. 

Bhandiii (P’o-iii), i. 210. 

Blifir^va Brfdinians, ii. 259 n. 

Bbaroeb, Bbilrukacbcbba, Bbaruka- 
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102, 202, 230, 23S, 236, ii. 2IS, 
217, 252, 322; i.fttra or bcggiiig- 
iliah, i. 78 ; 98, 99 n.,;, cyoball, L 
96 ; painted iignro of, i. 102 ; 
robe, i. 96 ; abadow, i. 31 ; 94 ; 
sboo-mark, i. 90 ; skull-bone, i. 
96, 97- 

Buddha-ldknn&tha, ii, s62, s6j: 

Buddbnairiiba (Fo.t’o-E5ng-bo), dis- 
ciple of Asaiiga, i. 227, 228. 

Buddbnpftlita, Buddbist teacber, i. 
190 n. 

Buddbavana(Fo-t’o-fa-nft)mountaln, 
ii. 145, 147 n. 

Buddhism (Northern), i. 9. 

Buddhist books, ii. 2i6n. ; in Chinn, 
i. 10, 20. 

Buddhist schools, &c., i. 80. 

Buddhist triad, Buddhn, Dhnrma, 
nud Saughn, i. 50 n. 

buildings, Indian, i. 73. 

Bukhflrin, ii. 307 n. 

bu/ai; (Turkish) pu-lo, camping- 
ground, i. 43 n. 

BuXrat of Ptolemy, i. 135 n. 

Bulunghir river, i. 12. 

Buna iliigalan-rftja, ii. 230 n, 

Burma, i,''47 n. 


eadmia of Pliny, ii, 174 n. 

Calnmina, at tho mouth of the In- 
dus, ii. 174 n. 

c.alondar (tho royal), i. 6, 9; Hindu, 

i. 71. 

camphor — karpdra, ii. 232, 
cannibalism, i. 14 n. 

Capissa, Capisseno, and Caphusa — 
Kapisa, i. 54 n., 56 n. 

Caspian Sea, i. 36 n. 

castes (rarna), Indian, i. 69, 82 ; 

castration, i. 23. 
ca — itti (wu-t’u), i. 146. 
caves of Afghanistan, i. 59 n. 
cereals, growth of, ii, 80, 

Ceylon, Simhala, i. 188. 189; ii. 
236. 

Chaddanta elephants, ii. 49. 
ChaghOniftn (Chi-ngoh-yen-na), i. 
33 n-. 39- 

Chaitra (Chi-ta-lo), month, i. 72. 
Ch&j (Che-shi), Tnshkand, i. 30, 
Chakas (Che-kie) people, i. 33 n. 
See Takka. 


Chakrarnrlin - r.aja (Ch’ucn-itra- 
wang or Lun-wang), a universal 
monarch, i, l, 204, 205 ; ii. 124, 
172, 

Cha-kiu-kia — Yarkiangl ii. 307. 
Chnlukyns claim to hu of tho race of 
Hkritl, i. inn. 

Cfiampd (Cficn-po) or Ciinmpdpuri, 
i. 71; 215 n. ; ii. 187 n., 191 f., 
192 n. 

Champaka (Chen-po-kia), i, 231, 
Chamnduagar, ii. 191 u. 

Champion lake, ii. 59. 

ChnndA, Durgl, ii. 214 n. 

CiiAudfi, ii. 209 n. 

ChUtidd town, ii. 234 n. 

Chand&la (Chon-la-lo), low caste, i. 
38; 140. 

Chandan Kanikn — Kanishka, i. 56 n. 
cliandantea (chen-tan-ni-p'o), san- 
dal-wood, ii. 232. 

ChandrabhAga (Chcn-tan-lo-p’o-kLa), 
district of the, i. 150 n. 
Chandragiri, ii. 232 n. 
Chandragupla Maurya, i. 17; 12S n. 
ehandrakdnia (yuth-ngai-ehu), a 
gem, ii. 232, 253. 

Chandraktrlti, a Buddhist teacher, 

i, 190 n. 

ChandrapMa (Hu-yuoh), n devotee, 

ii. 171. 

Chandraprabha rdja (Chen-tn-lo-po- 
la-p’o), in Chinese Yueh-kwang, 
i. I 38 :n. 213. 

ehany, a measure of 10 feet, i. 47. 
Cbang’an, city, i. 12, 18, 23 n., 83. 
Chang-K’ion, ifarquis Po-Wan, f. 

Chang-kwang, prefecture, i. 82, 83. 
Chang-tsi, brother of Hiuen Tsiaug, 

Chang.yeh, fortified town in Kan- 
suh, i. 12, 23. 

Chang- Yueh, author of preface and 
' introduction to Hiuen Tsiaug’s 
Si-yu-ki, i. i u. 

Channa or Jinn BOdhisattva, if. 
259. 

Chanfcha (Chen-che), a woman, ii 9. 
chan-t'an~ni~p’o — ckandantva, san- 
dal-wood, ii. 232. 

Chfirikar (Sha-lo-kial), village near 
Opifin, i. 57 n., 59 n. 

Charitrapura (Cbe-li-ta-lo), seaport 
of Utkala, in Chinese Fa-hing, ii. 
205, 230 n., 233 n. 
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“ cliarifcy-witliout-intermiEsion.” ii. 

167. 

Cliatkal or Cbirohik river in Tur- 
kistftn, i. 29 n., 30 n. 

Chattan — Himalaya lake, ii. 49 n. 
chatur ahhijilds (Bse-Bbin-so), four 
_ epiritual facilities, ii. 69. 


I Ch’-b6ng Tan, emperor of China, ii. 
282 n. 

Chi — Vijnana, ii. 94 n. 
chi—hapinjala, ii. 33. 

Chih-kia — Chaka, people, i. 33. 

I Chlh-Iing, Barren Pass, i. 84 , 86. 

I Chi-i. ■RiiHflliiaf. . _ 
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Chi-yuoli — Jnfuinclinndra, ii. 171. 
ChOja country or Chulya (Chu-li- 
ye, So-li), ii. 227, 249. 

Chow dynasty, i. 94; 217 n. 

Chu or Chui river (Su-yeh), i. 89 ; 
26 n., 27 n., 29 n. 

Chuh-Yung, ono of tho “three 
Eovereigns," i. 7 n. 

ChU-ku-po — Yarkiang kingdom, i. 

88 . 

Chu-li-yo— Chulya or ChOJa, ii. 227. 
Chunda (Sliun-t’o), ii. 32. 
Ohung-tSf-fan-p-p’o-iha — VibJtdsha- 
j^akarana-pMa S'dslra, i. 161. 
Chung-t!c-jfen-’o-pi-ta-mo — Abhi- 
dharmaprakarana-p^tda S'dttra, i. 

109. 

Chu-cha-shi-lo — Taksha^ilA, L 32. 
Chu-si-hing, a pilgrim, i. 10. 
Ch’u-ti-Ee-kia— JyOtishk.a, ii. 167. 
Chwang, i. 98. 

Chcong - yan -ta - Mny • kiny-lup — 
Mahdyana sdtrdlankdraftka, L 
226. 

circle sign, iL 90. 
civil administration, i. 87. 
classes (sse-sing), four, of living 
beings, i. 150 n. 
clcanlluees of Hinaus, 1. 77. 
climato of Indio, i. 75. 
clothing, i. 180. 

Cloud-stone mountain sahghArdmn, 
ii. 103, 136 n. 

cock (wood of tho) — Kukku^ pada, 

i. 6. 

Cook’s-foot-mounUin, j. 64 ; 238 n. ; 

ii, 13 n., 22 n., 142, 144;.14S- 
Cock-garden sanghfirSnin, ii. 142 n. 
commerce of India, i. 89^ 

Confucius, i. 94 ; 4 n. 
Constantinovsk, town, i. 26 n. 
copper, native (teou-shih), i, 89, 

177. ^94, 198. 

Copheno (Ki-pin), i. 100. 
cornelian (ma-nao) dish, ii. 129. 
courtesan and Brahmachfirins, u. 

crJaturcs, four kinds of, -ii, 261. 
cremation of Buddha’s body, iL 


criminals, i. 83 f. 

crosier (sek cheung), L 96 n. 

Crystal dish [po-ch-'i), i. 177; ii. 


curcuma (yn-hin) ginger, L ^4 n. 


D. 

Djedam montes — D.int.il6ka,i. i I2n. 

B.ahm tribe, i. 37 n. 

Dnbalftn or Taras, i. 29 n. 

D.ai-Gakf, Japanese name of Vaisra- 
vnnn, i. 59 n. 

Dakshina (Ta-thsin) — ^Dekhan coun- 
try, i’. 68. 

Dalsliindyana (Nan- king), the 
march of the suu to the south, 
i. 71 n. 

Damdamn mound, near Malhurd, L 
182 n. 

Ddnopali (Shi-chu), religious patron, 
i. 81. 

Dandarika (Tan-ta-lo-kia t) moun- 
tain, i. il2.n. See DantalOko. 

dantakdsh(ha (tan-to-kia-se-ch’a), in 
Chinese ch’i~mo, Buddha’s tooth- 
cleaner, ii. 173. 

DantalOka (Tan-ta-lo-kia) mountain, 
in GandbAra, L 112. 

Darah or Darah-i-aim (Hi-mo-to-lo), 
in Badnksb&n, i. 42 n. 

Damh-Gnz, i. 39 n. 

D-Arail or Dftril (Ta-li-lo), old capital 
of Udyfina, 3. 134 ; vidley, i. IS. 

Dftril, river, L I3. 

Dtird country, i. 13 ; no n., 134 n. 

Dftighanakba, a Brftbman, ii. 179. 

Doriiie, inscription of, i. 61 n. 

Dor^ika, ii. 102 n. 

Dtirunta ii. laftbul, i. gx n. 

Dftrvikft district, i. 150 n. 

Dorwftz >n Kumidba, i. 41. 

DaiahhCmi Sdtra (Shi-ti-king), i. 
228. 

daiabdla (shi-li), Ten-power, iL 7 n., 

d.ate fruit (toiu), i. 88. 

Dnulatftbftd, ii. 255 n. 

Dauna, ii. 65 n. 

Daundia-khfira, village, L 229 n. 

Deer-forest (Lu-ye), ii. 45. 

Deer-feet-daughter or girl, ii. "I 

, 72- 

Deer-king birth, iL 51. 

“deer park,” iL 48 n., SS- 

Degwftra, village, iL 65 n., 66 n., 

Dehas, L 49 n. 

DemlrKftpi, the iron gates, L 36. n. 

demon-inspired Brfthman, iL loo. 

“deposited bows and clubs,” tower 
of, and origin of name, L 63. 
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D6ral)lwta, king of Yalabhi, ii. 267 n. 
Derbeiid, near tlio Caapian, L 36 u. 
Derbent, i. 36 n. 

desert of drifting sand) i, 86 ; ii. 

324- , 

“Desert” (Kwang-yc) vibftm, i. 
67. 

deserted town in Turkestan, 5. 28. 
DSvas, Brdbtnanical gods, i. 64, 78 ; 

D§va BddhiBattva(Ti-p’o), in Chinese 
T’ien, i. l88 f., 231 ; xL 97-99, 
210, 227, 302 ; sounds the ghanfd, 
59 - . . 

Deva mountain, n. 1 14. 

Dovarajn, ii. J23. 

DSva rajas, four, ii. 129. 

DSradatta (Ti-p'o-ta-tb), in Chinese 
T’ien-shu, i. 47, 48, 69, 61 ; ii. 8, 
9. 17. SO. 150, 153, 158, 201. 
Devanianussapujitacn, ii. 8 n. 

D6va Mara Pi^uua, i. 69. 
Devanampujatissa, king of Ceylon, 
about 250 B.C., ii. 247 n. 
D6rapadan, ii. 142 n. 

Dfiva^arma (Ti-p’o-sbe-mo), author of 
Vijfidkdya S'dilra, i. 240. 

DfivasSna (Ti-p’o-ai-ua), i. 191 f. 
Development (Great) eeries of writ- 
ings, i. 13. 

dew (sweet), Chinese han-lu, Sans. 

ampita, i. i. 
dew-dish, i. 67. 

D6waia hills, iL 214 n. 
Dhamasthieti, Julien’s restoration 
of Ta-rao-sih-teh-ti, which nee. 
Dbamek, the great tower of, ii. 
45 n- 

DUamhakataka, ii. 221 n. 
Dhana-nando, ii. 94 ii, 

Dhanakataka ( T’o-na-kie-tse-kia), 
Dharanikb^ on the Kffshnft, ii. 
220 f., 225, 

dhanu, Chinese kong, a measure of 
4 cubits, i. 70. 

Dhanyakataka, Dhanyavattpura, or 
Dhanyaka^aka, ii. 220 n., 221 n. 
Dhara, DUarauagara, ii. 260 n., 
266 n. 

Dhdrani, ii. 226 n. 

Dharan'ik6ta, Dhanyakataka, ii. 221 
n., 226 n. 

Dhdrant-pitaJca for Vidyddkara-pi- 
faka (Kin-cheu-tsiang), ii. 165. 
Dharasena, I. of Valabhl, ii. 268 n. 
DharasSnall. of Valabhl, ii. 268 n. 
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dharma, Chinese Fa, the law, i. 66 ; 
ii. 63, 168 n. 

Dharmnguptas (T'an-wu-teand T’an- 
ino-kio-to), in Chinese Fa-mi-pu 
school, i. 121. ' 

dTiarmdkdya, body of the law, i. 
204 n,, 205. 

dharmakdya (Fa-shin), the spiritual 
essence of Buddha, ii. 37 n. 
Dhormakdti or Dharmagupta (Ta- 
mo-kiu-ti), n Shaman, i. 76. 
Dharmakshdtra or Kurukshetra, i. 
184. 

Dharinapdla (Ta-mo-po-lo), in Chi- 
nese U-fa, ii. no, III, 171, 223 
f., 225 n., 229, 230, 237, 23S, 239, 

Dharniapattana, ^rUvastl, ii. r n. 
Dharma-piiaia collected, ii. 162. 
dharmadartra (fa-she-li), ii. 146. 
Dharinllidka, ii. 90 n. 

Dharnintara, error for Dharmatrflta, 

Dharnintrata (Ta-mo-ta-la-to), in 
Chinese Fa-k’iu, author of the 
^myukUlbhidharma Sdslra, i. 98, 

Dharmavarddhana, son of A^dka, i. 

31. 

DbarmOttara or Uttaradbanna, 
founder of the Sautr&utika school, 
i. 139 n- 

dhatm, the eighteen, 1. 93 n. 
Dh&vaka, poet, perhaps author of 
NdganaMa, i. 21 1 n. 

DhrAbhata, Siiaditya VI. of Vala- 
bhi, ii. 267 n, 

Dhruvapata (T'u-lo-p’o-po-tu), in 
Chinese’ Ch’aog-juV, king of Vala- 
bht, ii. 267. 

Dhruvasbna I. of Valabhl, ii. 267 n. 
Dhruvaabna II. of Valabbi, ii. 267 11 
Digambara Jainas, Nirgranthaa, i 
55 n., 144 n., 14S n. ; ii. 208. n. 
Dinava (Ti-na-po) ? Dinapati, ii. 278 
Dlpankara Buddha, in Chinese Fen- 
sang-po and Zhen-t&ng-po, i. 36 ; 
91 n., 92, 93. 

Dlrgbabhavana (? Ti-kia-p’o-fo-na), 
monastery, ii. 313. 
dtrghdgama, i. 79. 

Dirghanakha, in Chinese Ch’atig- 
chao, author of the Dtrgkanakha, 
parivrajaka-pariprlckchha,ix 1 79. 
discussions, Buddhist, i. 81. 
ditch, Eukftli, ii. 9. 
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of BImiln, ii. 17 n. 
ditcli of ^rlgiiplo, ii. 152. 
divi/iion of S'ariras {thi-li), ii. 39, 
4t, 160. 

Boiig.irpnr, ii. 260 n. 

(Irngona (Nftgna), i. 94, 144. 
nr.agoii-lnko (Nftgalimdix), i. 20. 
Drngi'n-p.il.icc, i. 5. 

Drngon.clmpci, i. 41. 

DriVvid^ (Ta-lo-pi-cli’ti), country, ii, 
22S, 231 II., 2S3- 

drcs.a of tliii llindda, i. 75 ; roynl, 76 
Drfina (Ho), i. 21011. ; ii. 41, 65 n 
])rOno Rlflp^ (Ping-«u-tu-po), ii. 65. 
IJrflnOdiin.irAja (Ho-fon-wnng), ii. 8 
r>iid(U’« convent, ii. 267 n. 
duWia, in Cliiiic.'o K'u, Borrow, i 
223 : ii. 105 n. 

Diikliidft, fnllier of Snmnicn. i. Ill n 
Durgfi, ii. 224 n. 

DiirgAdcvi (T'o-Ui.v-l’icn-iiliin) 01 
nidinftdivl, i. 11311., 114 u. 
Dvi\r.vp!vti (To-lo-po-ti) Sandowc, ii 


E. 

EABTKns Ilin China, i. 58. 

eight dragons, the talented sons of 
SUn, i. 4. 

ciglit cnfr.anchiscments, ii. 143. 

qight V.ijrap.lniB, ii. 22. 

Kkaparvata sanghftrftma, i. 181 n. 

fikaiirtiiga (To-kio-sicn-zin) Rtshi, i. 

A "3- 

ElApalra (I-lo-po-ta-lo), i. 68 ; 137 ; 
ii. 41. 

Elephant hirlh, li. 49. 

elephant, the perfumed, i. 5 ; wild, 
ii. 207. 

Elephant strength — Pilusftra stflpa, 

I. 68. 

Elur lake, ii. 21 7 n. 

Eraka or Muniia, rock or gate, i. 

Ephthalitcs (Ye-tha), i. 16, 16, 90, 91. 
I4S n. 

Eukratidos, Saktrian king, i. 37 n. 

Exc.aUbur, ii. 56 n. 

eyeball of Buddha, L 96. 

F. 

Fa-cM-lun — AlhidharmajMna-pra- 
sthdna Sdstra, i. 175. 

Pa-hien, Chinese traveller, 399-414, 
A.D., i. 11 ff; 5. 


Fniry land (P’ong-lni-shan), i. 96. 
Falzfihftd, city, ii. 14 n. 

Fn-la^na — ^Vamna or Varnu. 

Fa-la-pi — Valabht, ii. 2O6. 

Fnl-ing, Chinese pilgrim, i. 10. 
Fa-lung, “ city of departure," on 
the Urissa coast, ii. 205. 

Ean and Su, books of Chinese 
legendary history, i. 3. 

Fan — BrahmA, i. 203 ; ii. 127, 

Fan, SitiiskpJl, i. 71. 

Fun tribes— Tibetans, i. 173 n. 
Fan-hing — BrAlimnn, ii. 35 n. 
Fan-sheu — Brahmadatta, i. 207 ; ii. 
71. 

fa-she-li — dharmaiarii-a, ii. 146. 
Fa-shc-lo — Vnjra, ii. 17a 
fast days, i. 21. 
fnu-poh, cupola, ii. Si. 

Fel-han — Fe rgh An ah . 

Fel.she.Ii (VniMIl), ii, 44. 66, 160. 
Fcou-thou, a pagoda, i. 103. 
FcrghAnah (Fel-han), province and 
town of TurkistAii, i. 30. 31 n. 
Fire-extinguishing stftpa, ii. 34. 
Firuzpur or Firuz.AbAd, ii. 194 n. 
Fish-monster story, ii. 79. _ 
five great comm.andmcnt.s, i. 70. 
fivefold spirituai body, ii. 94. 

Five Indies, i. 9. 

Five kincB (the), Shan-hao, Chuen- 
hio, Kao-sing, Yao, and Shun, 
who followed Hwang-ti, i. 7 “• 
five slandhat, ii. 94 n. 
five vidyds, ii. 42, JOI. 

Po-hi, emperor, i. 2 n. 

Po-kteS-ki discovered by Klaproth 
and translated by Itdumsat, i. 11; 
new version, i. 23-83. 

Po-lin, Byzantine empire, ii. 278, 
279. 

Po-li-slii — Vrljji. i'- 44. 77, 7^- 
Fo-li-shi-sa - t’an g - n a — V plj j isth An a, 
ParsustbAna, i. 56 n. ; ii. 285. 
Fo-lu-sha — Pnnishapura ( PesbA- 
war), i. 32, 33. 

Fo - Bliwui, “ river of religions 
■merit,” the MahAbhadrA, i. 188. 
Fo-sha-fu — the Varusba (Po-lu-sha) 
of Hiuen Tsiang, L 102. 

Fo - to - fa - na- shan — Buddhavana 
mountain, ii. 145. 

Fo-t’o-kio-to — BuddhaguptarAja, ii. 
168. 

Fo-t’o-to-so — BnddhAsa, i. 230. 
Fo-ta’u — read Po-t’su, ii. 289, iso. 
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four continents, i. lo, i r. ; 

four DSra-rdjos, ii, 129. 
four modes of life, ii. 214 n. 
four kinds of creatures, ii. 261. 
Fragrant mountains, i. 1 1. 

Fu, tbe, family, i. 25. 

Fuli-hi or P’au-i, one of the “ three 
. sovereigns,” i. 7 n. 9 n. 
fu-Hng—iladice china, ii. 194 n. 
funeral of an Arhat, i. 76 f. 
funerals, i, 86, 

Pu^- she - 8U - mi - lo — Pujasumira 
Ayuahmat, ii. 74, 75. 


Gajapati (Siang-chu), lord of 
elephants, i. 13 n., I4, 15, 16. 
Gandaka river, ii. 14 n., 66 n. 
Gandaki, Little, river, ii. 32 n, 
Gaudaraj or Qandarii and Qandari- 
tis, i. 97 n., 98 n. 

Qandhadvipa, ii. 138 n. 
gandhaJiattt (hiang-siang), perfume 
elephant, i. 5 n. ; ii. 138, 
Gandhllra (Kien-t’o-lo), Pesh&war 
country, country of the Yazuf- 
ziahs, i. 16, 31, 32 78, 99, 102, 
103, 106 ; 56, 57, 63, 97, 98 n,, 
109 n,. 136 n., 151, 153 n., 156 n, 
GiiftgJt (King-kia), river, i. 86 f. 
See Ganges. 

Gangadwira (King-kia-ho-men) or 
Gangantri Haridwdra, i. 188 n., 
198 n. 

Ganges (King-kia) river, Mabfi- 
bhadrd, i. 16, 33, 67, 71 ; II, 86 f., 
188, 197, 19S, 201, 206, 207, 214, 
217, 218, 222, 223, 224, 225, 229, 
230; ii. 44, 64, 71, 77, 81, 82, 
184, i86, 190, 19f, 192, 193, 206 D. 
Gangi (King-k’i), a dragon, i. 122. 
Giirbwai, i. 198 u. 

Gnrjanapati, ii. 61 n. 

Garjpur, ii. 61 n. 

Garma (Hwtib-lo-ma), i, 39. 
gdtha (kia-t’o), Chinese eong, and 
fong-song, a stanza, i. 124 n, 
Gauda, old capital of Bengal,!, 210; 
ii, '194 n. 

Gautama (Kiao-ta-mo), Sramana, i. 

67; ii. 8, 35, isi, 

Gay&.(Kia-ye), i. 61; ii. 95, Ii2n., 
113, 124 n., 136 n., 137 n., 14211; 
Chinese inscriptions at, i. 10. 
Gaya-kS^yapa (Kia-ye-kia-she-po), 
it. H3, 1 14, 130. 
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Gaz,.Ghaz, or DaHlh-gaz (Kie-ohi), 
i, 39 n., 48, 49. 

Ghftghni river, i. 225 n. ; ii, 64 n. 
ghanfd (kin-t'i), i. 66 ; ii. 96. 
pAanfd sounded, ii. 162. 

GhOzipur (Ghen-chu), ii, 61, 62. 
Gbazna (Ho-si-na), town of Af- 
ghanistan, ii. 283. 

Ghorband, town, i. 56 n. ; river, i. 
67 n, 

GbOsba (K’iu-sha), Chinese Miau- 
ing, i. 142, 143 n. 

GhOshira (Kiu-siii-lo), a noble, i. 
236. 

GhOshiravana vihdra, i. 68. 

Ghosrfi in Bihar, i, 91 n. 
gitiger {yu-kin), i, 54. 

Giribbaja, ii. 161 n. 

Qirjok, ii. iSz n. 

Qirivmja (Shan-cbing) ii. 149 n,, 
158, i6l n, 

Qirnftra, Mount ITjjanta, ii, 269 n. 
G&dhanya (K’iu-t’o-ni), one of the 
four dvlpaa, i, 1 x. 

Qoaliy6 river, ii. 207 n. 

G6d6varl river, ii, 207 n., 209 n., 
217 n. 

Gogardasht river, i. 42 n, 

Gdkan^ba? (Ku-hwan-oh’a) convent, 
i. i86. 

Goldflovver, a king’s name, i, 20. 
Gold river, ii. 39. 

Qolkonda, it 254 n. 

Gollas, king, i, 16. 

Gomati liver, 237 n, 

GOmat!, priests of, i. 26. 

GOndwAna, ii. 209 n. 

G6pa (Kiu-po), an arhat and author, 
i. 240. 

G6paia, cave, i. 107. 

Gdpaia (Kiu-po-lo), a dragon, i. 93 ; 

also name of Kukaii. 

QSpait (Kiu-po-li), ii. 9 n. 
Gorakhpur, i. 32 n. 
gOstrahaehandana. {niit - ten - shan • 
t'an), cow’s-head sandal-wood, i. 
44; ii. 145 , 148. In Tibetan, 
gorahitha ; in Pali, gh1.sam ; 
among the Mongols, gurahoaha; 
ii 145 n- 

G6srihga monnt (K’iu-shi-lin-Ha), 
in Chinese Niu-kio mount, ii. 313. 
Gdvisana (Kiu-pi-sbwang-na), in 
Northern India, i. 199, 
gradual doctrine {t’sien-kiau), i. 20. 
grape ipo-tau), i. 88. 
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Groat Veliiclo. See MaMytoa. 
GrWbradwara openitjg, “-.iSo n, 
Gr^dbrakAta - parvata (Ki-h-tbo-lo- 
kiu-cb’a), in Cbineso Tseu-fong 
and T’seu-fat, i. B6, 68 } 6 n ; ji. 

46, 47 n-. *52. *53- , 

grViapali, in Cbineso Cbang-cbe, 

' housebolder, ii. 160, 187. 

GHshma (tain-je), bot season, 1. 

72 n. . 

numula — ^bdelHum, i'. 20S 
GubasOna, king of Valabbt, 11. 266 

GunaS (Kiu-nn-mo-ti)_ B6dbi- 
sktva, Cbineso Tib-bwm, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110. 

Gunaprabha (Kiu-na-po-la-p o), in 
Cbineso Te-kwang, i. 19*1 

Gupta era, i. loo o- , . „ 

Gurjjara, kingdom in tbo North 
Pahjab, i. 165”-, ^ .. 

Gurjjara (Kiu-ehe4o), Gujarat, 11. 
269, 271. . , , 

Gurupadagiri (K’iu-liu-po-t o-shaii), 

in Chinese T’eun-too-sban, ii. 

Guyana, satno as Kusbana and 
Kopofos, L 56 n. 


Haibak, town, 1. 43 "• , .. 

hair circle— the Urn^, one ol ttie 
thirty-two marks of a Buddha, i. 

H^r-and-nail relic stflpa, ii. 80. _ 

Hajiyak pass, near Bamiyao, 1. 

Hakod'ati, in Japan, L S9 ”• 

Haml, in Little Bukhana, j. 17 b- 
Han country, i. SO,, 46, 71, 73, 78, 
79, 82, 89, 90 ; ii:„&oo-30l. 

Han period, 201 (o^, 206) b.o. to g 


Hare Jdtaka, ii. 59, ^ 

Haridwara town, i. 197 “•> ’9“ 
Hariparvnta — Takbt - 1 - Sulaiman 
mountain in Ka^ralr, i. iSp n. _ 
Hftritt or Hnriti {Ko-li-tB, m Chi- 
nese Kwei-tseu-mu, the mother 
of demons, L lion. 

Harltiputra, the Chalukya royal 
family, &c., i. 1 1 1 u. 

Hermatelia of Diodoros, 11. 262 n. 
Harabarurdhana (Ho-li-Bba-fa-tan- 

na), Hi-tsang, i. 2io f. ; i». 206 n. 
Hasan-Abdftl, 8 miles north of 

Shfih.dh6ri, i. 136 n., I37 

Hoatanagara— Pusbkala vatl, 1.109"- 
Haatigasta — Hatbi-godde (Siaug- 

to-kan), ii. 17 B- 

hasta, a cubit, Chinese CA«, I. 7®- 
Hasti— Astea, king of Gandbara, 
i. 109 n. 

Hastiofipura, I. l86 n, 

•• Hathi-kund,” ii. 17 n- 

Hayamukba(’O-ye-mu-kh)), country 

ill North India, i. 229. 

; HarUra (Ho-sa-lo) country, 147 n. 

Hazrat-Irndm. See Abrang ; heads 
1 of children flattened. _ 

bell, the lowest, Wu-kan-ti-yuh, 
i. 172, 185 n.; one made by Asdka- 
rkjs, ii. 8$, 86. . .. o 

Helmand {Lo-mo-in-tu), 11. 2Sj. 
JUmanta, cold season,!. 72 »• . 

e Hesidrus or Heaudrus, the Satlaj 

ffetuvidyd Sdstra (In-miog-lun), i. 
78, IS3 n. ; ii. 218, 219, 220, 26j. 

i. keun-to—kandu, plant, i. 88. 

Hia, eastern' and western, i. 9 “• 
Hian mountains, i. 89. 
Hiang-hu-kong-cb’ing, city oE 

B scented flowers,’ ii. 83 n. 

’ Hia-shing, “dismounting from the 
q chariot,” sthpa, ii. 153- , . . 

^ Hidda (Hi-lo), city in K&bul, 1. 34 , 


Handia bill, ii. Jd® 
hanff — apricot, i. 88. 

Hang-ho— Ganges river, 1. II n. 
Han-io — ^KanyakubjaJ, 11. 74.^, 
Han-mo, city, probably the Pi-mo 
of Hiuen Tsiang, the Pern of 
Marco Polo, i. 86 n., 87. 

Hanaa (Keng-so) stflpa, ii. 18I. 
Hanaawftdi, Pegu, ii. 2^ »• 

Hknsi, in Northern India, 1. lOj n. 
“ hare in the moon," ii. 60. 


Hien-tau— India, i. 69- 
Hien-yuen-shia or _Hwaug-ti, em- 
peror, 2697 B.C., i. 3 "• 7 B- 
Hie-ta’ua— Jjya Paisvika, 1. 98 n., 

105 ”- . . 

Hila (Hi-lo), mountain, i. 1 23. 
Hi-lo-Hidda, i. 34 ; 91 n... 96. 
Hi-lu-sih-niien-kien — Rfli-Samau- 

Kimatala (Hi - mo - ta - lo) Chinese 
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Snve - sbnn - bia, Darnh - i - aim in 
BndakliBhftn, i. 42, 156, 157, ii. 
21, 290. 

Himavanta country, i. i2Sn., 13411. 
Hinayrma or Leaser Vehicle, i. 24, 
26, 29, 31, 36, 41 ; 24 i),, 75, 
104, 1x2, 119 n., 139 n., 172, 
174, 176, 179, jSo, 184, 187, 190, 
191, 192, 200, 202, 207, 224,225, 
228 n., 230, 231, 236, 239 ; ii. 
61. 67, 78, 8i, 100, 181, 184, 186, 
187, 191, 195, 201, 247,254,257, 
261, 266, 267 n., 268, 270, 272, 
275i 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 288, 
299 

HindilkAah or Snowy Mountains (q. 
V.), the Baropamisus of the an- 
cients, i. 39 u., 49, 50, 52, S3, ^4, 
56 n. 

Jiinff — ayana, q, v, 

liitu/u or fiiny-kiu, assafojtida, ii.. 
283 n. 

Jlin-mny-iTdng-kiau Xditra, 1. 237. 
hio-jin — those studying to become 
iSiamanas, i. 152 n. 

Hiranyaparvata (I-lan-na-po-fa-to), 
Mongir, ii. 185, 186, 187. 
Hiranyavati (Hi-lai-na-fa-ti), Chi- 
nese Kin-ho and Yu-kin-ho, the 
Gandakl river, i. 62; ii. 32 n., 39 u. 
Hissar province, i. 39 n. 

Hi-sn, tribe of Turks, i. 40. 

Hi-tsang — Harshavardhaiia, i. 210 f. 
Hiuen Tsiang, a.d. 599-664, called 
San-siang-fa-sse — l^pitakficliftr- 
ya,and called himself Moksha-dova 
and MahayanadSvii (Ftc, p. 248, 
J. A. S. Beng., vol. li. p. 94 f), 

i. 13, 14, 16 ; I n., 2, 9 ; eulogium 
on, i, 2-6 ; at EldtnarClpa, ii. 196, 
197; 

Hiung-nu, Turks, i. 16; 20n. 37 n. ; 

ii. 315, 316. 

hxun-lu — perfume tree, ii. 265. 
ho — the eighty inferior marks on a 
Buddha, i. 145 n. 

Ho-han — Kuan country, 1. 34. 
ho-hwa — water-lily, i. 96 n. 

Ho-lin — Kbulm, ' 

Ho-li-sha-fa-t’an-na — Harsha var- 
dhana, i. 210. 

Ho-li-sih-mi-kia — Khwfirazm, i. 35. 
Ho-lo-hu — Kagh in Badakhshdn, i. 

42 ; ii. 249, 

Ho-lo-hu-lo — RS,hvila. 

Ho-lo-she-pu-lo — Rdjapuri, i. 163. 


Ho - lo - she - fa - fan - na — Rdjyavar- 
dhana, i. 210. 

Ho-lo-she-ki-li-hi — Ritjagriha, ii. 43, 
165. 

Ho-mo — Ormuz, ii. 278. 

Ho-nan, i. 18. 

Hii-pu-to-shi — Adbbuiri^ma .stfipn, 

i. 127. 

Hor - Parvata — Ilari-parvata, in 
Kn^mir, i. 15S n. 
horses (excellent, shen), i. 20. 
horse (divine), hist, a form of 
Aval6kitd.4varn, ii, 242. 

Ho-8.a-ln — capital of Teaukflta, ii. 
2S3. 

Ho-si-na — Ghaznn, ii. 283. 
Ho-nan-fu or Lo-yang, town,!. 16,21, 
Ho-yun, a pilgrim, i. 10. 
IJfldayadhdrant (Sin-to-lo-ni), ii. 
224. 

Hu — TJighur people, i. 86 ; 32, 33, 
76 ; ii. 302, 326. 

Hu-fa-p’u-sa — Dbarraapdla Bddhi- 
sattva, ii. iio, 17 1, 223. 

/tti/t— a tree, ii. 32. 

Hulu river (Bulunghir 1), i. 19; 
1711. 

Humdydn, emperor, 1. 49 n. 
Hu-ming-p’u-aa — PrubhapdluBOdhi- 
sattva, ii. 48. 

hUn man, the rills dividing fields, 

ii. 21 n. 

. Hune(of Byzantine writers) — Yetha, 
Ephthalites, i. 16. 

Hupidn (Hu-pi-na). See Upian. 
Hu-sha — Wakhsh or Oxus river. 
Hu-shi-kien — Juzgana. 
hu-tsia'u — a tree, ii. 265. 

Hu-yueh — Chandrapdla, ii. 171. 
Hwa-chau, an island in the kingdom 
of Hwa-siu, i. 2 n. 

Hwa-kong — ^Kusiimapura, i. 2070. 
Hwang-ti, fiint emperor of China, 
i. 2 n., 7 n., 8 n., 216 n.. 
Hwan-fo-to, capital of Ta-mo-sih- 
tch-ti, ii. 293. 

Hwan-yuen, a district in Ho-nan, 

i. 4- 

Hwei sang, a pilgrim, 1. 16,.84, 106, 

108 . 

Hwo or Hwoh — Kunduz country, i. 

39, 42, 43 ; ii. 2S7, 28S, 2S9. 
Hwfili-lo-mo — Gurma. 

Hwiii-kin, a pilgrim, i. 23. 

Hwui-king, Buddhist pilgrim, i. 
23, 26, 28, 31. 
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ITwui-wu, pilgrim, i. 23. 
Ihvui-lib, i. 20. 
liwui-ta, i. 26, 31, 33. 


I. 

Icy mountains — Muzart, i. 19. 

I-gu counti-y — Kumul, i. 19. 
I-lo-po-tn-lo — lilApatra (nfig.-*), i. 

137. 

imago of Buddha, ii. 522 ; walking, 
i- 43- 

IniauR mountains, i. 135 n. 

IndaiAb or AudarAb (’An-ta-lo-po), 
i- 43- 

India, names of, i. 69; extent, 
climate, 70 ; boundaries of, 90. 
Indra, ii. 3O n. 

Indra^ila-gflba, i. B8 n. 

Indus river, i. 39, 103, 107. 
IndbyAdri-bills, ii. 257 n. 
lug, river of Ho-nan, i. ^ 

Ing-obuen — Yu-oben in Ho-nan, 
i. 2. 

‘ inner palace,’ Zanana(C/ioni7-I;on<7), 

i. 23- 

In-po.kin — YamgAn in Bad.akbsbAn, 
i. 42 ; ii. 291. 

Introduction to the Si-yu-ki, i. 7. 
In-tu — name for India, i. 69. 
In-tu-ki — records of India, ii. 61 n. 
inundation miracle, ii. 131. 
Irnn-gatcB— Koblugba,i.36. 37, 390. 
Iron-wheel king, i. 64. 

I.sfijAb, town in TurkistAn, i. 29 n. 
Issvk-kul, Turkish name of Lake 
'i’emurti or Lop-nur, i. 11 ; 25 n., 
2Sn., 29n. 

IsterAsbAu, Sutj-lsbna, i. 31 n. 
isvara (I-sbi-fa-lo) Tstt-tsai, author 
of the 'O-pi-ta-mo-ming-chiny- 
liin, i. 1 1 2. 

Isv.ara (Tez-tsai), MahAdeva, i. 1 13, 
115, 127 n. ; ii. 23. 

Irtsing, writer of Buddhist records, 
i. 11. 

XOayavpos, town in 06 ip<ra, i. 147 n. 


J. 

Jade handle (to move the), i. 4 n., 
jade stone, i. 21. 

Jaina sects, i. 144 n., 145. 

Jajahuti — Chi-ki-t’o, a district in 
Central India, ii. 271. 


JAjapura, in Orissa, ii. 204 n. 
Jiikhtibnn, ii. 147 n. 

JalAIAbAd, in KAbul, i. 91 n. 
JnlAlAbAd valley stdpas, i. 55 n, 
JAIandhar (She-lan-t’o-lo), i. 167 n., 
174 n. 

jdlinas, twisted hair, iL 176. 

Jam.Algarhi, i. 114 n. 

jamhu (chon-pu) tree, ii. 19 n., 

3°- 

Jainbudvlpa (Chen-pu-cheu), i. 32, 
40, 64, 78 ; 13 : ii. 16, 47, 88 n., 

89. 9 S. 96, IIS. *c. 

Jammu or Jambu, town, perhaps 
Jiiyapura, i. 165 n. 

Janaka, ii. 78 n. 

Janakapura (Ch’en-shu-na), ii. 78 n. 
JnrAsandh.a-ka-baithnk, ii. 181 n. 
Jarsu river, i. 29 n. 

Jutakas (Pen-seng .and Pen-seng- 
Bse), i. 124, 171 ; of the lion and 
the pig, 196 n. 
jiUi, modes of birth, i, 64 n. 

Java, probably Yamanadvipa, ii. 
200 n. 

J.ayapura (She-j’e-pu-lo), perhaps 
Jammu, i. 165 n., 166 n. 
Jayasena (Sbe-ye-si-na), in Chinese 
Shing-kiun, ii. 146, 147. 

Jerm, town in BadakshAii, i. 42 n. 
Jeta (Shi-to-yuen), the garden of, 
ii. 4 n., 5 ; prince, sou of King 
Pras6n.ajit, ii. 10. 

Jotavana (Shi-to-Hn), in Chinese 
Sliing-lin, i. 44, 46, 46, 70 ; 202; 
ii. 4, 8, 12, 13. 

Jhelam river, i. 163 n. 

JimAtavAbana BOdhisattva (Shing- 
yun), i. 210 n. 

Jina or Channa (Ch’in-na) Bddhi- 
sattva, in Chinese T’ong-sheu, ii. 
218, 219, 220, 259. 

Jinamitra (Shing-yeu), ii. 171- 
Jin-jo-sien — KshAnti-Rishi, i. 121 n. 
Jin-kia-Ian sanghArAma, i 56 n.,-- 
58 n. 

Jinaputra (Gh’in-na-fo-ta-lo), in Chi- 
nese Tsui-shing-tBzu, author of 
the YH-chie-sh-ti-lun-shih, ii. 275. 
Jen-tang-fo — Uipankara Buddha, i. 

92. 

Jisbnugnpta, ii. 81 n. 

Jlvaka (Shi-po-kia), in Chinese Neng- 
_ hwo, i. 69 ; ii. 152. 
jtvailjtva (Ming-miiig), a bird, ii. 8a 
JnAuachandra (Chi-yueh), ii. 171. 
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JudnapmstJtdna Sddra of Kaiyfi- Kftmalinkil (Kia-mo-lang-kia), ii. 

yaniputra, i, 155 ij, 200. 

J u, river of Ho-nan, i. 4 n. Kamalfika, ii. 22, 

Ju-i — ManCrhita, i. 98 n. Kamarflpa(Kia-mo-lu-po), i. 215; ii. 

Jui'-mo-to — Jumadhn?. 195,2040. 

Ju-lai — Tatbflgata, i. 88. himbala (kien-po-lo), a woollen 

J nmadha (Jui-mq-to), a district near cloth, blanket, i, 75, 

Sir-i-pul, i. 48. Kamul, i. 13, 19; polyandry in, i. 

Jumnd or Yamun.a (Pn-na), i. 37. 17 n. 

Jundgadh in Kftthiftwiid, ii. 269. Kana, father of Yasa, i. 53 n. 
Jdzgdna (Hu-shi-kien), i. 48. Kanadcva — Deva Bodhisattva, i. 

Jylshfa (Shi-se-ch’a), month, i. 72. igo n. 

Jybtiahka (Ch’u-ti-se-kia), in Chi- kanaka {kie-ni-kia) trees, ii. 150. 
nese Sing-li, ii. 167. Kanakamuni (Kia-no-kia-meu-ni), 

Buddha, L 49 ; ii. 19. 

Kanakpur village, ii. ig n. 

Kanau], i. 43 ; 206 n. See Kanya- 
Kabhanda or Kavandha (Han-pan- kubja. 

to), i. 89. Kafich.anainS.lfi. (Chin-kin-man), wife 

KSbuI, Kdphen or Kdphea, river, of Kunftla, i. 141 n. 
i. 100 n.; 56 n., 67 n., 90 n., 91 n., KSnchipura (Kien-ohi-pu-lo) — Con- 
97 n., 109 n. jiverara, ii. 171 n., 228, 229, 230 

Kaohha (K’ie-ch’a), ii. 264 n., 265 f., »•, 231 n. 

266 n. Kandahar — GandhSra {q. v.), i. 

KachohhSdi of PSiiini, i. 98 n., ii, *35 
28 1 n. ■ kan^u (keun-to), plant, i. 88. 

KaGrnahan, river, i. 39 n., 40 n, Knnerki coins, i. 65 n. 

' Ka£5r-log ’ — Buddhists, i. 91 n. Kang — Samarkand, i, 32 n. 

Kahalganw, ii. 192 n, K.arihapur, i. 225 n. 

Kaikhueru, ii. 302 n. Kanishka-ntja (Kia-ni-se-kia), i. 32, 

Kajiwighclfi. See Kajiiigha ; Kaj.an. 103; 56 n., 117, 151 f., 156, 173, 
ghelS NiyaijgaraS, ii. 193 n. I7 S d., 176 n. ; ii. 88 n., 99, lOO 

KajSri, village, ii. 193 n. 103, 109 n. ; sanghftrSma (see 

Kajinghara(Kie-chu-hoh-k'i-lo),Ka- Jaur. A. S. Beng., vol. xvil, pt. 
jdghira or Kajihgarha, country in i. p- 494)» 103> ^°9- 

Eiistern India, i. 215 n. ; ii. 193, Kanjut, a £)ard state, i. 299 n. 

198, Kanheri caves, i. 92 n. 

K.4kavarnin, ii. 2 n, Kavdyi^^a — Kanauj, i. 206 n. 

KSkflpuri i. 225 n. Kan-au province, i. 12, 18 ; 24 n. 

I-aM— period of time, i. 71. Kanyakubja or Kanyakubja (Kuih- 

Kala-i-Khum. See Khnni. niu-ch’ing and_ Kie-jo-kio-she- 

KSla-ka-sarai, supposed site of Tak- kwd), Kanauj, i, 205 f., 206 n., 
shafiiia, i. 136 D. 207, 217, 218 ; ii. 74. 

KdlapiniikafKia-lo-pi-na-kia),town, Kan-ying, Chinese general, i. SO. 

i. 68 ; ii. 177, i8o. Kao-chang — Turfan, i. 13, 19, 26 ; 

Kdlfia6ka (’0-chu-kia), king, ii. 85, 39 n. 

n., 90 n., 102 n, Kao-Tsung, emperor, i. 6. 

Kali (Kie-li) rflja, in Chinese — Teu- Kapaiadharina,;^aiva, sect, 1.550., 76. 

tseng-wang, i. 121 n. Kapila, ii. 54 n., 223, 224 n. 

Kalinga (Kie-ling-kia), ii. 207 f. Kapilavastu (Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu), i. 
kalpavrXksha, wishing tree, i. 105 IT, 49; ii. 13, 18 n., 19 n., 167 
n. ' n., 29on. 

Kaisi, in' Jaunsar, i. 186 n., 187 D. kapinjala (kia-pin-she-lo) ch’i — 
Kalyfina, in the Dekhan, iL 255 n. pheasant, ii. 33. 
kdmadhdiu (Yo-kiai), world of Kapifo — Kia-pi-Bhe,akingdom north 
desire, i, i n., 208. of the Kabul river, the Kapish 
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of the Muhammadiina (Elliot, 
Hist. Ind., vol. i. p. 47), i. S3. 54, 
55 n., 56 n., 57 ; king of, i. 90, 
91. 97, 98 136, *76 : ik 281. 

Kapiaeno. See Capiasa. 

Kapitha (Kie-pi-tha), in Northern 
India, i. Sg, 202, 206 n. ; ii. 79. 
Kap6tika (pigeun)-couvent, ii. 182, 

183- 

Kapdl or Kfivdl — Kftbdl, i. 54 n. 
Kapurdagarhi, i. Il4n, 

Kiirakash rivei*, ii. 320 n. 
Kara-khitai, people, i. 26 n. 
Karakorum mountains, i. 12 n. 
l-av&la (ha-la-li) cloth, i. 75. 
Kara-moto, town, i. 13. 

ICaranda or Kalanda (Kia-lan-t*o), 
ii. is9 II., 160. 

Karandahrada (Kia-lan-to-cli’i), ii. 
165.' 

Karan^ay6nuvana(Kia-lan*t’o-chuh- 
yicii), i. 60 ; ii. 159. 

Kar.a-nirfls — Tuh-kiuob or Turks, 

i. 20 n., 37 n. 

Kara-sbabr or Karsbilr, i. 13; 17 n., 
iS n. 

KarH-sou (of Klaprotb) river, i. 90 n. 
ICarUteghln, river, north branch of 
the Oxua, i. 39 n. 

KaratOyii, river, ii. 194 n., 195 n. 
Karchu (?) (K’ie-p’au-t’o), ii. 299 n. 
karka (p’ing), ii. 65 n. 
karvuiddna (tin-sse), i. 99 ; 81; 

ii. 96. 

Karna, king of Anga, iL 1^7 n., 
201 n. 

KarnSgarb, near Bhftgalpur, ii. 191 n., 

Karnasuvanja (Kie-la-na-su-fa-la- 
na), in Cliinese Kiii-'rh, a district 
in Bengal, i. 210, 212; ii. 20J. 
Tcarpdra (kie-pu-lo), camphor, iL 
232. 

KarsSna town, 1. 20l n. 

Karshar or Karasharh, perhaps same 
ns Wii-i or Wu-ki and ’O-ki-ni of 
Hiuen Taiang, i. 13. 

Kfirttika (Kia-la-ti-kia) month, i. 
72. 

KarunSrnava — AvalOkiteivara, L 
60. 

kdsa (Ha-she), plant, i. 46. _ 
Ka^anna (Ki-shwang-na ?), i. 26 n. 
KSsapura (Kia-she-pu-lo), i. 237. 
Kashania (Kiuh-shwang-ni-kia), L 
34, 35 


iatlidya (kia-sha), brick or ochrey- 
coloured upper robe of the Bauil- 
dha priests, L 53, 95 n. ; ii. 49, 273. 

K&shgar (Kie-sha), i, 19, 90 ; ii. 
298, 299, 306. 

Kash^barana-parvata — Mongir, ii. 
186 n. 

Kasia village, ii. 32 n. 

Kasia regio of Ptolemy, iL.299 n. 

Eatrtot of Ptolemy, ii. 209 n. 

Ka4i country, i. 67. 

Kftjipur, town, i. 199 n. 

Kasmlr (Kia-shi-mi-lo), i. 116, 117, 
134 n., 136-137, 143, 147, 148 f., 
I50 n., 156 n., 163, 165 n., 171, 
192, 196; ii. 312, 314, 315. 

Kaavreipla, Kdareipa or Kdirpetpa 
— Ea4mtr, i. 148 n. 

Knsflr, town in the Panjftb, i. 173 n. 

Kftiyapa Buddha (Kia-she-po), i. 
39, 48, 61, 66, 67, 68, 103 ; 4S, 
S3 II., 76, 113, 121, 122, 124, 
125, 137, 153, 238 n, ; ii. 13, 
22 n., 40, 48, 55 u., 76, 1 13, 124, 
125, 130, 131, 139, 143, 144, 162, 
163, 164, l8o, 223 n. 

K&iyapa and Eadru, i. 137 n. 

Kftiyapapura or Katrirdirupos — Ka^- 
mtr, i. 148 n. 

KA4yapiya8 (Yin-kwong-pu) school, 
i. 12 1. 

Kataghdu or Kunduz (q. v.), i. 
42 II. 

Kntak, ii. 205 n., 207 n., 303 n. 

Katrft mound, at Mathurd, i. 181 n. 

EAtyAyana (Kia-tlo-yen-na), author 
of the Ahhidharmajndnapras- 
tkdna Hdstra, i. 175, 176 n . ; ii. 
254, 280. 

KAtyAyanaputra’s Jndnaprasthdna 
Sdstra, i. 155 n. 

Kau-chang — country of the Uigurs, 
i. 17 ; ii. 326 n. 
lU-Jci — a fish, ii. 297. 

Kaundinya (Kiau-chin-ju), i. 68; ii. 
55 n., 121 n. 

EaudAmbi (Kiau-shang-mi), i. 20, 
68 ; 234, 23s ; ii. 21, 322. 

kaultya (kiau-she-yp), coarse silk, 
i. 75, 166. 

KAvArt river, li. 231 n., 237 n. 

EAvAripattonam, ii. 233 n. 

He, a fabulous horsej able to go a 
thousand li a day, i. 4. 

EebAd, KeshbAd, or KebAd (Kie-pu- 
ta-na) — Meheket, i. 33. 
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Kesli (Ki-shwaiig-Tin), i. 26 n., 35, 
3 ^* 

Kliodatu-bulak or Tsnghan Asliiban- 
tu, i. 13 n. 

khadira (k’iC'to-lo), twig, i. 68 n. 
khakkharam or hikkala (ki-kn-Iam), 
tlio religious staff, i. 96 n. ; name 
of a temple, i. 107. 

Kbftn of the Turks, i. 27. 
Kliftuftbad, in Badakshfti), 5. 42 n, 
Khandngiri in Orissa, ii. 205 n., 
206 n. 

Khara - M&nikpur, in Audh, i. 
210 n. 

Khadakas, Kbnsas. See Kie-slm. 
Kbavandha? (K’ie-p’an-t’o), ii. 29S, 

Kbawak pass, ii. 286 n, 

Kb£da, in GujarAt, ii. 266 n. 

Khdtal or BorddhonkOti, in DinAj- 
pur, ii.ji94 n. 

KbStAs or Kotaksb, identified by 
Cuiiningbam with Siinbapura, i. 

143 n. 

Kbie-tsi-sbi-fado— capital of ’0*tin* 
p’o-cbi-lo, ii. 276. 

Khi-li-seh-mo— Khrisbma, i. 42. 
Xhink-but, one of the Bdmiyda 


or islands, i. 3 n. 

Khojend in Turkistdn, i. 31 n. 
Khoaspes — Kunar river, i. 97 n. 
Khdkand, a Khanate in Turkisi&n, 

i. .3on., 31 n. 

Khorasftn, i. 35 n., 48 n. 

Kfaorasmia — KfiwSrazm, g. v. 

Khost (K’woh-seh-to), i. 43 n. ; i? 

287. 

Khotan or Khutan (K'iu-sa-tan-naJ, 
in Chinese Ti-jeu, country, the 
Li-yul of Tibetan writers, i. 10, 
13, 14, 15, 19, 26, 78, 84, 86, 88, 

. 91, 106 ; 287 ; letters, i. 89 ; ii. 
308; river Yu-tien, i. 13; 194; 

ii. 301 D., 307 n., 320 n, 

Khotldn, Kboti, Kuti, or Kbatidn 

(Kho-to-lo), i, 40 n., 41 n. 
Khousta or Khost, g, v. (K’woh-seh- 
to), i. 43 n. 

KhozdAr, ii. 277 n, 

Khriehma or Kishm (Khi-Ii-seh- 1 
mo), i. 42 n. ; ii. 289-291. 
Khuddakanikdya, ii. 164. ’ 

-Kbultn (Ho-Hn), i,. 40 n., 43, I 

Khulin river, i. 43 n. 1 


Khtim or Kabi-i-Khum, capital of 
DarwAz, i. 41 n. 

Khutan, see Khotan. 

KhwArazm (Ho-li-sib-mi-kia), i. 
35' 

K’i, family name of the Chau, i. 
2. 

Kiai-bien — Sllabbndra, ‘sage of moral 
conduct,’ ii. Iio, 171, 
Kia-lan-t’o-cbub -yuen — Karanda- 
vAnuvnna, ii. 159. 
hia-lan — sangbArAmn, i. 92. 
Kin-la-ti-kin — KArttika. 
Kia-Io-pi-na-kia — KAlapinAka. 
Kia-mo-lang-kia — KAmabinkA, ii. 
200. 

Kia-mo-lu-po — EiAraarApa, ii. 195. 
kiang — amber, i. 89 n 
Kia-ni-se-kia — Kau ishka. 

Kiao-so-lo — KAsala, i 44; iL 186. 
Kiao-ta-mo — Gautama, ii. 35, 151. 
Kia-pj-sbe— Kapi^a, 
kia-sha — kashdya robe, ii. 49. 
Kia-shc-po— KAiyapa, ii, 113. 
Kia-shi-mi-lo — Ka.4mlr, i, 136, X47, 
148. 

Kia-sbi-pu-lo — Kusapura, i. ^37. 
Kiau-ming — S'ilpaatMna vidyd. 
Kiau-shang-mi — Kau^Ambi. 
kiau-she-ye—kaui&ya, silk, i, 166. 
Kia-ye, Itfount Gay A, ii. 1 13. 
j Kia-ye-kia-sbe-po — GayA-kA4yapa, 

Kia-sbe-po-fo — Kdsyapa Buddha, ii. 
48. 

K’ie-cb a — Kachha, ii. 265. 

K’ie-ch’a — KhSda (?), ii. 266 n. 
Kie-cbi — Gaohi or Gaz (g. v.), i, 49. 
Kie-chu-hob-k’i-li — KAjugbira or 
Khajingharo, ii. rS6, 193. . 
Kie-jo-kio-she — KanyAkubja, i. 205. 
Kie-la-na-au - fa - la - na — Karnaau- 
varna. 

Kie-li— Kali, i. 121 n. 

Kie-ling-kio — Kalinga. 
kie-ni-kia — kanaka trees, ii. 150. 
K’ien-kwei, Prince, i. 23. 
kien-po-lo — Kambala. 

Kien-t’O'lo or Kien-t’o-wei, Gand- 
hAta, i. 31. 

K’ie-p’an-t’o — Khabandha or Kar- 
chu, ii. 298, 303, 305. 
Kie-pi-lo-£a-su-tu — KapUavastu, ii. 

X3' 

Kie-pi-tfaa — Kanitba, i. 202. 
kU-pi-ta — kapittha fruit, i. 88. 
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K’ie-pu-ta-na— K6b(id, g. v. 
hie-pu-lo—karpAm, camphor, ii. 
232. 

Kie-sha — (?) Kfishgar, i. 14, 26, 28 n.; 

ii. 298, 299, 304, 306. 

Mh-fu-to — boots, ii. 280. 

Kih-meh — Kucha, i. 24 d. 

Ki-jou-i — Kanauj, i. 43. 

Kikana (Ki-kiang-na), ii. 282. 
Ki-kiang-iia — Kikana, ii. 282. 
Ki-ku-to — Ankthapindada, ii. 4, 5. 
Kiiat, ii. 277 n. 

Ki-li-seh-nio — Kriahma or Kishm, 
11. 283, 289, 290, 291. 
Ki-li-tho-kiu-ch’a — Grtdhrakdta, ii. 
152 

Ki-li-to— Kritiyaa, i. 150. 
Kin-chi-pu-lo — Kaiichipura, ii. 228. 
Inndru — olibanum, ii. 265 n. 
kingr — sCtran, i. 80. 

King-ki— Gahgi, i. 122. 

King-kia— Ganges river, i. ll. 
King-pu — Sautrantika school, ii. 

302. 

Kin-ho — golden river, ii. 39. 

Kin-hu — Upagupta, i. 182 n.; ii. 
88 n. 

Kin - hwui — Sthiramati, ii. 171, 
268. 

Ki-ni-kia — Kanika, or Kanishka, 
i. 32. 

Kiunaras, ii. 69. 

kin-po-lo—kumbhiras, crocodiles, ii. 
49. 

Kin-’rh — Karnasuvarna. 

JCin- she- poo lun — KOsha Karahd 
Sdstra, i. 193. 

Kin-sh! — Suvarnagatra, i. 199. 
Hn-t’i — ghanfd, ii. g6. 
Kio-ho-yen-na — Kubadian, q, v. 
Ki-pin, Cophene, or Kabul, i. 27, 
100 ; mistake for Kia-shi-mi-lo, 
i. 147 n. _ 

Kirghizes, 1. 27 n. 
k'i-sang — to bow to the ground, i. 
8sn. 

Kishm. Sec Khrishma. 
Ki-shwang-na — Kesh, q. v. 

Ki-to-lo, conquest of, i. 100 n. 
h’i-te — adbhuta, i. 127 n. 

Kiu-che-lo — Gurjjara, ii. 267. 
K’iu-chi — ^Kuche, q. v. 

Kiueh-yu or Kong-yu, city, i. 89. 
Kiuh-shwang-ni-kia — Kashania, q. v. 
Kiu-kia-li — Kukait. 
Kiu-kiu-ch’a-’o-lan-mo, ii. 95. 


Ki’u-ki’u-cha-po-t’o-shan ( Kukkuta- 
padagiri), ii. 142. 

KiuJang-na — Kuran in Badakshan, 

i. 42 ; ii. 292. 

Kiu-li-kia — Kulika. 
Kiu-liu-po-t’o-shan — Qurupadagiri, 

ii. 142. 

Kiu-lu-to — Kulata. 

K’iu-lu-sa-pang, i. 56 n. 

Kiu-mi-t’o — Kumidha, q. v. 
Kiu-na-mo-ti — Gunamati B6dhi- 
sattva, ii. 10^ 

Kiu-na-po-la-p o — Qunaprabha, i. 
190. 

Kiu-pi-shwang-na — Gdvi&ina, i. 
199. 

Kiu-po-li — Gdpait. 

Kiu-sa-tan-na — Khotan, ii. 308. 
K’iu-sha — Gbdsha, i. 142. 

Kin - she -po- lun — Nydydnusdra 
$dslr<h i. 160 n. 

Kiu-shi-lin-kia — Gdiringa mount, 

Kiu-s^ido — Ghdshira, i. 236. 
Kiu-sbi-na-kie-lo — Kuainagara, ii. 
31- 

Kiu-yl, a Chinese work, i. 30 n. 
Kizil'kOm desert, i. 32 n. 

IMms, five, i. 152 n., 154, 

Kling boys, ii. 208 n. 

KohlOgha or Kalugah, Iron Gates, 
i. 36 n. 

Kokali, ii. 9 n. 

Kokcba river, i. 42 n. 

Koko-nor, i. 13 n. 

Kolkhi nation, i. 33 n. 

Ko-li-ti — Hariti, mother of demons 

i. no n. 

Kolftka — Kuifita, i. 177 n. 
Kondinya, disciple of Buddha, i. 
121 n. 

Kong-kin-na-pu-Io — Konkanapura, 

ii. 23s. 253. 

Kong-u-t’o — KOnyOd ha. 

Kong-yu town, i. 29. 

KoAkanapura — Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 
ii. 2S3 f. 

Konyodha (Kong-u-t’o), perhaps 
Ganjam, ii. 206. 

KdphOn or KOphds, EiSbul river, 
i. 109 n. 

Koriuga, 11. 207 n. 

Korla, town, i. 13. 

Korla, i. 18 n. 

KOsala country (Kiao-sa-lo), or Ay6- 
dhya, L 44 ; ii. 209 f., 214 n. 
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. Kosaln, Southern, ii. lOO n. 

Ko-sang-chuen, a Chincso work, i. 
12. ■ 

KCshakardkA ffdstra (Kiu-sbe-pao- 
lun), i. 193. 

K6ihaiild Sdstra, i. 193 n. 

KOteivara in Kachlia, ii. 277 n. 

Krakucbchbanda(Kia-lo-keu-ch’un- 
t’o), a Buddha, i. 48 ; ii. 18, 19. 

Krisbtna or Kiehm (Ki-li-Bcb-mo), 
ii. 289. 

KfUlinapalcslia (He-fen), dark fort- 
night, i. 71. 

Krishna river, ii. 217 n. 

Kritiyaa (Ki-li-to), Ch. Mal-te, 
bought people, inhabitants of 
Ka^nilr, i. 150, 156 f. 

h-6ia (keu-lu-abe), a distance, i. ^0. 

hshana (t’sa-na), amallest measure 
of time, i. 71. 

Kshanti, Ilisbi (Jin-jo-sien) B6dbi- 
sattva, i. 121. 

KsUattriyaa (T’sa-ti-li), i. 76, 82, 89 ; 
ii. 256, 270. 

Ksbitig.arbba Bddhisattva, i. ii n.. 

Ishauma (t’so-mo), linen, i. 75. 

Ksbunad^va (T’seu-na), ii. 284. 

Kuan (Ho-ban), country, i. 34. 

Kuan-n8n — Japanese name of Ava- 
Idkita^vara, i. 60 n. 

Kubadian — Kio-ho-yen-na, i. 40. 

Kucha or Kucha (K’iu-cbi), i. 19, 
78 ; 18 n., 19, 24 ; ii. 67 n., 313, 

314-. 

ku-ch’i — amber-dish, ii. 129. 

Ku-bwan-cb’a — Gdkan^ba convent 
i. 186. 

Kuih-niu-sbing — Kanyakubja, i. 
209. 

kuin-chi-hia — kundikd. 

Kujjasabhita (?),’ii. 74. 

Kukaii (Kiu-kia-li), ■Bhiksbuni, ii. 
9 ; ditch, 9. 

Kukkutapadagiri (Kiu-kiu-cb’a-po- 
t’o-shan), Chinese, Kbi-tso-shau, i. 
6n.;ii. 95 n., 142, 223 n. 

Kukku^apada vibara, ii. 142 n. 

Kukkutardma (Kia-kiu-ch’a-’o-lan- 
'mo), ii. 95. 

Kuiab, p.art of Su-man, i. 40, 41 n. 

Kulika (Kiu-li-kia) village, ii. 175. 

Kul-i — Pamirkuldn lake, ii. 297 n. 

Kuldta (Kiu-lu-to), the district of 
Kulu, i. 1 7 7, 1 78 n. 

Kumdra (1 Chi-mo-lo), in Southern 
India, ii. 231 n., 232 n. 


Kumdra (Keu-mo-lo), Bhaskaravcir- 
md, king of Kamardpa, ii. 196, 
197, 198. 

Kumdrajiva (Keu-mo-lo-shi), ii. Iio 

n. 

Kumdralabdba (Ku-mo-lo-lo-to or 
Tong-sbeu), i. 139 ; ii. 218, 301. 
Kumdraraja — Sri Harsha of Kaiim- 
rdpa, i. 213, 215, 216, 218. 
Kumdrila-paddh, ii. 142 n. 
Kumdun, i. 198 n. 

Kumbbagbonam, town, ii. 231 n. 
Kumbhdn stilpa, ii. 65 n. 
kumhhtms [kin-po-lo), ii. 49. 
Kumidha — Kiu-mi-t’o, i. 41. 
Ku-mo-lo-to-to — Kumdralabdba, i. 
139 n. 

Kundla (Ku-na-lang), Prince, i. 

139 f., 140 n., 141 n. 

Kunar river, in Kabul, i. 90 n. 
kundikd (kiun-ch’i-kia), water ves- 
sel, ii. 170, 

Kunduz or Kataghdn (Hwob), i. 39 
D., 42 ; ii. 287, 288, 289. 

Kunduz, or Southern Surkhdb river, 
i. 43 n* 

Rung — original name of Fa-Hian, 

i. 11. 

Kung-sUn, i. 13, 26. 

Kung-shing — citadel or royal resi- 
dence, i. 98 n. 

Kunkuma (Yub-kin-biang) stbpa, 

ii. 125, 126. 

Kuram valley, i. 43 n. 
Kurana(Kiu-lang-ua),in Badaksbdn, 

L 42 n. ; ii. 292. 

Kurgan-tube plain, i. 41 n. 
Kurkihdr, ii. 142 n. 

Kurudvipa, one of the four conti- 
nents, i. II. 

Kurukshetra, i. 184 n. 
Kurus6na-ka-gadb — Karnasuvarna, 

i. 210 n. 

kuSa, grass of good omen, i. 62. 
Kusdgdrapura (Kiu-she-kie-la-pu'^o ), 

ii. 149, 165. 

Kufendbha, i. 209 n. 

Kuiianagara. See Kudinagara. 
Kudapura or KuJabhavapura, i. 

237 n. 

Kushdn town, perhaps the capital 
of Kapi^a, i. 56 n. 

KuBhdna (Kwei-shwang), i. 56 n. 
Ku-shi — Kudinagara, ii. 161. 
Kudigrdmaka, Kudinagara (Keu- 
sbi), Ku^inagarl, Kudindrd (Kiu- 
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Mii-na.k’i(!-lo), i. Bl, B2 n„ 132, 
>33; i>- ?>.40, 41.69,73,90, 161. 

Kh-mc, — K u-fso-ti, Uin nncieut land 
of tlio USRunt, ii. 326 n. 

KuRlana (Iviu-M.ta-nn) or Klifitan, 
ii. 30S, 309, 311, 314, 315, 316, 

.314, 319. 322. 324. 

Ivnstann, thu cliild, 11. 311. 

Kiiimmnpura ( ICcu • au • mo - pu • lo), 
ill Chin.Itivn-kong, c.'ipiul of Kan- 
yAkubja, i. 207 f. ; ii. 83, 85, 86. 

Xiifo, ii. 67 n. 

KuU. See KIinllAn. 

Kuviim — Vni.sr.ivniin, ii. 69 11. 

Kwn .Mmn, i. ao ; 17 II. 

Kw.mg-clidi — Aiiintivnrraan.ii.Sl n. 

Kwang-clioii, town, i. 81, 83. 

Kxranp-pih — Xalaidstra vaipuJpnn, 

i. 231. 

Kwaiig-po — V j-Ara, ii. 148. 

Kwnng-ycii — VmbliAmitm, ii. 171. 

Kwnn-lo, divinatimi of, i. 05. 

Kwan-abni-taz’-ta-ii, Kwnn-ahai-yin, 
Kwan - taz' • t>ni, or Kwan-yin — 
Avnl6kiWj!rarA, i. 19 ; 137 n., 
128; ii. 172, 173,183, 1840., 195, 
224, 225, 257. 

lvwatig-ye — " Deacrt” viliAra, i. C7. 

ICwcI-tafu-niu— IlAritl, i. iji n. 

Kwel-ahwang — a tribo of tlio Yucl- 
cbi, i. 56 n. 

Kwcndiin nioiiiitaina, i. 12 n. 

K'lvoh-acb-to — Kbost, ii. 2S7. 

L. 

lahaur, forced, i. 87. 

I,a<!-Iili — LAra or ifAlavA dyna.aty, 
i. 16, 91, 100. 

L-ndakb, not tn bo idontiCed with 
Yu-biviii or Kio-.aba, i. 14. 

La-fa-ni — LAvani, ii. 23. 

la-f<f—}ara, (uiit, ii. 23 n. 

LAghtnan — Lan-po, vulg. for Lam- 
ghfln, i. 90 n. 

LAbOr, or LobAwar, near tho HAvI, 
i. 167 D., 173 n. 

Lahul (Lo-u-lo), i. 177. 

La j ward, town in lladakabAn, i. 
42 n. 

LAkoriAn, or Lakftva, rained city 
near KilAt, ii. 277 n. 

lahihana (aiang), marks on Buddba, 
i. 162 n., 188 n. 

Lakbnau, in Audb, i. 210 n. 


lAla or LAm, lord. 

Lflraa, Vjljjis of VniiiAlt, i. 108 n. 

LaingliAn (Laii-po), Lampaka, in 
KAbul, i. 56 n., 90, 91 n., 164. 

Aa/irdrai, Ao/i^drai, 'Aa^irayai — 
tlio Lamp.Akaa, or llumndas, i. 
90. 

I,an-cliaii, city, i. 18. 

Lnngala (Lang-kie-lo) country, ii. 
276, 277. 

Ittnp-nao-hianp — camphor, ii. 232. 

LaMraldra SCtra (Litig-kia-king), 
ii. 251, 25211. 

Lan-nio — IlAnisgrrima, i. BO ; ii. 25, 
26. 

Lan-po — LamgliAn, L 164. 

La Par pearl-fiiihcry, ii. 251 n. 

< liipis-hzuli diab, i. II, ii. 129; 

(licu-li), ii. 149 ; mines, i. 42 n. 

I LAra or Lala (lio-lo), i, 100 ; ii. 
266 n. 

LArnsfN’orthernnnd Soiitliem),i.lC. 

LarikA, Mount, ii. 35 1, 252 n. 

I*aoii-T«eu, i, 94. 

Lau-Sban, i. 83. 

lava (In-fo), moasiiro of time. 

LAvani (La-fa-iii), ii. 23, 24. 

law, ndniinialmtion of, i. 83 f. 

L«u-lan, samo ns Ka-fo-po, ii. 325. ^ 

LbOyal, Tibetan name of Labul, i. 
177 n. 

Liang-cbaii, in Kan-suli, i, 18; 17 
5>' 

Licbclibavis (Li-cbe-p’o), i. 13, 02, 
6 B; ii. 67 n,70, 73, 77n., Si. 

Licn-bwa — PadmAvatl, 141 n. 

fiA— chestnut, i. 88. 

If-Ao — n vegetable, i. 83. 

I Li-I, prefect, i. 83. 

lUiM, a very Bmidl measure, i. 70. 

LilAiijaii river, ii. ii2,_n. 13S n. 

Li-mi — MabAchampA, ii. 200. 

Ling-ebi-Isc, i. 97. 

Linp-l-ia-linp — Lanht, or LanMra- 
tdra S 6 lra, ii. 251. 

Ling-sban inountams, i. 27 ; 25. 

Ii— pear, i. 88. 

Lin-hwa-sib — UtpalavarmA, L 204. 

Lin-tsze, in Sban-tung, L' 93. 

Li-po-to — EAvatn, Ayuabmat, ii. 74. 

Li-ahan mountain, wbere Shun was 
tilling the ground when Yao came 
to call him to tho empire, i. 2. 

Liu, house of, i. 83. 

Liu-li— VirOdhakn, i. 48. 
i liu-li — lapis-lazuli, ii. 129, 149.]) 
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Litsnbyis (?), Licboblinvis, ii. 70 n. n., 155, 160, 161 n,, 176, 184, 
Littlo Veliicle. See Hinayftnu. 196, 206 n,, 260. 

Jji-yul— Kbotnn, i. 13, 87. Magha (Mo-k’ie), month, i. 72. 

Lob-nor, i. 90 11., 12 n. MabftbbadrA river, i. 188 n. 

Lo-bu-lo— Ruliula, ii. 67. MnbfibOdhi BangbftrAma, ii. 133. 

Lo-i or Ro-hi country — Afghanistan, MabfibOdhi tree (Mo-ho-p’u-ti), i. 10. 

i. 36. _ Mnba-BrabnmrAja(Fan), i. 203, 204. 

Lo-in-ni-lo — RObinlla (?), 95, ii. 184. Mabilbr.ihm.'l sahainpati, ii. 127. 
Ukandtha, lords of the world, i. MiibAchamp.'V (Mo-bo-chen-po), Ch. 

10 n,, 22. Lin-i, in the eastern peninsula, ii 

LOkottarnvAdins (Sbwo-cb’ub-sbi- 200 

pu) school, i. 50. Mahaehina, i. 216 ; ii. 198. 

Longhir (Lan-ki-lo?), ii. 277 n. Mahfideva (Mo-ho-ti-p’o and Ta- 
Lo-mo-in-tu — the Helmaud valley, lien), ii. 74. 

ii. 2S3. ^ Mahadova hill, ii. 190, 

Lo-lo — LAra or T.al.a, ii. 266 n. Mahftdeva, a priest, i. 150. 

Lop, desert, i. 12, 24 n. ; river, i. 26 11. MahftdCva rajas, ii. 230 n. 

loquat (p’i), i. 89. Mahfikftla(Chin-wong) — Vai.sravana. 

Lo-tai-ez-pi-rni — RAdha-SvAmi, i.6C. MahA-IC.as3'apa (Ta-kia-she-po), ii. 
Lo-to-wei-chi — Raktaviti sniigha* 142,161. See Kd^yapa. 

rdma, ii. 202. M!iha-li,kingof thcLichchhavis,i.l3. 

Lo-u-lo— Lahul. MahAinandnln, ii. 2 u. 

lotus {ho-hwa), i. 96 n. M.ahAraAyA (Mo-ho-mo-ye), ii. 15, 38. 

Lo-yang, city, i, 16, 18, 84, 86. MiihAmudgalaputra, i. 39. 

Lu country, i. 4 n., 66 n. M.ahAn.adi river, ii, 66 n., 209 n, 

Lu-hi-ta-kia — Rohitakn, i. 127. MahAnAm.'i (Mo-bo-nan), ii. 55 n. 

Lu-kwoug subdued the Tartar.*, i. MahAn.anda, ii. 94 n., 102 n. 

86. MabApadma, ii. 94 n. 

Lumbinl garden, i, 60 ; ii. 23, 24. Mahdparinv'vdna Sdlra, i. 124 n. 
lun — discourses, i. So, MahAprajApati (Mo-bo-po-lo-sbe-po- 

Lung district or mountains, i. 22, ti), i, 44, 49 ; ii. 22 n,, 143 n. 

23. MabArAsbtra (Mo-ho-la-cb’a), ii. 

Lung-siang gate, ii. 32 n., 40 11. 255 f. 

fun-irany— ohakravartin, ii. 124. JIabAratnadvipa island, ii, 253. 
Lu-shi convent, ii. 318. MabAiiAla Saddbarma (Mo-ho-sa-Io), 

I/u-ye — deer forest, ii. 45. ii. 2 n., 63. 

MabAdali, ii. 82 n, 

MahAsamgbika (Mo-bo-sAng-k’i-pu 
Ma-sbing — Advnjita, ii. 150. and Ta-cbong-pu) school, i. 70, 

MadAwar (Mo-ti-pu-lo) or Mnndor, 71; I2i, 162; li. 287. 

in Rohilkhand, i. 190 n, Mahdsangha, ii. 165. 

MAdhava (Mo-t’a-p’o), ii. 104, 105, MahAsAra (Mo-ho-sa-lo), ii. 63 n, 
107, 108. MahAsthAnagadh, in Bengal, ii. 

•maahuka (mo-t’u-kia), fruit, i. 89. 194 n. 

MAdhyadesa (Chong-kwe), i. 37. MabAstbavira school, ii. 15. 
Madhydnta Vihhdga S'dstra (Chung- MabAvana (Mo-bo-fa-na .yid Tu-lin) 
pin-fen-pi-Iun), i. 226. sangbArAma, i. 124; site of, i. 44, 

MadhyAntika (Mo-t’ien-ti-kia), third and note. 

patriarcli, i. 53 n., 1 34, 156 n, ; Mahdvibhdsha S’dstra [Ta-pi-p'o-sha- 
arhat, i. 149, 150, Inn) of BuddbadAsa. 

Jladra tribe, i. 166 11. MabAvira — Jaina Tirthamkara, i. 

Ma-dros-pa (Ch. Wu-je-nao), ii. 41, 14S n. 

1 55 n. MabAvihAra, i. 76. 

Magadlia (Mo-kie-t’o), i. 54, 55, 144 MabAvibAravAsina (Mo-bo-pi-ho-lo- 
D., 168, 215 ; ii. 76, 77, Si, 87, chu-pu), scliool, ii. 247. 

90, 104, 118, 13S, 139, 140, 149 MabAvrlk6baBlsbi(Ta-sbu-sin),i.2o8. 
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Mnll^yftn^ (Tft-cliinp), llic Gro.it M/lIava CMo-ln-it’o), i. 16 ; ii. 260, 

Vehicle, i. 25, 27, 36, 61, 66, 70, 265, 26S. 

84; 91, 110, 1:2, n3, 120, 137, MaUyii (Mo-lo-yc) niountiinn, ii. 
146, 147, l6o, 176, J77, 180, iSl, 232, 233 ; Malayngiri, ii. 252 n. 
191, 197, 201, 207, 225, 226, 227, MaUlivo islands, ii. 252 n. 

228,229; ii. 64 11., 65, 78, Si, Malla (Mo-lo) tribe, ii. 36 n., 37, 38, 
82, 100. 103, 104, 133, 1S2, 195, 39, 41. 

20S, 210, 212, 221, 224 229, Ma-ining — A^vnghftaha, ii. 100 n. 

247, 254, 257. 2O0, 264, 266, 269, Man people, ii. 198. 

270, 273, 275, 277, 2S1, 2S4, 288, tim-nao — cornelian diah, ii. 129. - 

308, 309. Mftnava (Mo-na-p'o), a young Brdh- 

Jl/n/idydnn SillrdlanL-dra fttit man, ii. 176. 
(Clnvoiig-yun-U-aliiiig-king-lun), MnnCyn, ii. 29 n. 
i. 226. Mahgula (Mong-kic-li), jrahpnlavor, 

MaliCndra (Mo-Iii-in-t’o.lo),ii.9i, 92, or Muhgali in Udyftiia, i. 121 n. 

231 ; brother of A<6ka; ii. 246 f. Mangtfcra/ndica. An\n.Uee,i. 1^60. 
Mahetidragiri, ii. 209 n. Jlniig-mcn Paas, i. 89. 

MahOndmnialf, ii. 207 n. nidni (mo-ni), gem, i. 72, 74. 

MahWvaradCva (Ta.lseu.tVai-lien), JIftnikydIa tope, i, 136 n., 145 n., 
god, i. 114, 202; ii. 44, 119, 127, 146 n. 

262, 263, 276, 277. Manirata or ManOrhita. 

Mabf'Jv.im {ilo.hl$hctt-lo} temple, ilahjuM (Mati’cliii-shi-li, ami Ch. 

i. 223. _ • Miu-kia-ta’iang p’u-e.a), i. 39, 66 ; 

MahWvarapiira (Mo-bi-ehi-fa-lu-po. 180; il 220. 

lo), in Central India, ii. 271. Man-kda — Jladrilflri, i. 98. 

Ma-7(gag«.pa — Aniruddha, ii. 38 n. mannera of tlio Hindtl^ i. 83. 

Mabl (Mo-ho) river*, ii. 139, 142, manners of NCpAl people, ii. So, 

260, 269. ManOrbita (Mo-nu-ho-li-tn, and Cb, 

Mahimku1norMihiraknia(Mo,}ii.]o. Jii-i) or Manirata, i. 98, 105,’ 
kiU'lo), in Chincao Ta-t»o, king of ManuBliakritlyas of Knsmlr, in Cbb 
Ka^mlr, i, I19 n,, 120 n,, 167, neso MaT-te, i, 156 n, 

168, 169, 170, 171, Mfira (Mo-wnng), i. 64, 69, 62, 99 ; 

MahlAAsaka (Mi-Bha-ae), Ch, Fa-ti- 182 n. ; ii. 21, 53, 59 n., 69, 70, 
pu, school, i. 121, 226. 71, 121, 124, 132, 133, 154, 157. 

Mai-lin — Vikritavaua convent, L Mfttw’a temptation, ii. 69. 

162. MapdicoaSa — Samarkand, i. 32 n. 

Mai-te — Chinese for Krittyns, inha- Mardtha country, ii. 255 u. 

biUints of Kasralr, i. 1 50-11, viArg'a, way or raeana, ii. 105. 

■MaitrCya (ilci-ha-li-ye) BOdhis.attvn, MAtgo-Braha (Mo-kia-ahi-lo), month, 
i. 29, 30, 68, 78, 79 ; 134, 137, i. 72. 

155, 226, 227, 22S, 23S n ; ii. 22 Margiann, Margua (Mo-hiu), i. 97. 
n., 46, 47, 119, 120, 142, 143, 144, Marpo (Mo-Io-po), Laddk, 1. 178 n. 
213, 220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 22S, inarriago rites, i. 54; with a flower, 
2S4, =75 3t3- »• S4. 

Alaitrlbala (TeV-li) BOdhisatlva, i. Afas.'lr, ii. 63 n., 64 n. 

127 ; ii. 213. Ma-shing — Advajita, ii. 175. 

Mttjjima, a missionary, i. 134 n. Master of the law (San-tsiang-fa-sse) 
makara (uia-kio) fish, i. 102; iL 125. Tripitak&chflrya — Hiuen Taiaug, 
MakhSdOtrA H. 74 n. i. 2. 

Makbai (Mo-ho-ynn) desert, ii. 325 n. JtasOra (Mo-su-lo) sangbftrfima, i. 
Malaikflrram or KumbhagbOnaui 124, 123. 

city, ii. 231 n. Mathurft (Mo-t’u-lo), i. 37 ; 179, 181 

Malakflfa (Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a, and Chi- n., 182 n., 191 n.; ii. 74; inscriji- 
mo.lo), ii. 230, 231 n., 232 n., tions, i. 11. 

233 n. Matipura (Ma-ti-pu-lo), in Rohil- 

Maloga or S.ampaha, i. 199. khand, i 189, 190, 191 n. 
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MfttfKj6t!x (motber-oliild), ii. loo n. 
mats', i. 75- 

Matsya or VirAta country, i. 179 n. 
mau-che—m 6 cka fruit, i. 89. 
Maudgalyfvyana (Mu-te-kia-lo) Bod- 
liisattva, Ch. Teu-tsu, same as 
Maudgalaputra,i. 39, 187; u.6, 175. 
mau-Jiu-li-to — muhiLrla. 

Maurya — M6riyan, q. v. 

MAyA (Mo-ye), mother of Buddha, 
■ ii. IS, i6, 23 n., 38, 39, 130. 
MAyApnri or MayAra (Mo-yu-lo), 
HaridvAra, i. 197 n. 
maydras, peacocks, i. 128 n. 
MayAra-rAja (K’ong-tsio-wang), i. 
126 n. 

measures of length in India, L 70. 
medicines, i, 86. 

Meg.asthenAs, i. 12 n. 
Mei-ta-li-ye-p’u-sa — MaitrAya Bdd- 
hisattva, ii. 47. 

Mencius, ii. 210 n. 
merchant chief — ii. 125. 
metempsychosis, i. 83. 
mcu-cJie — mCcha. 

Mid-India, i. 30, 48, 78. 

Middle Vehicle, ii. 100. 

MidnApur, ii. 206 n. 

Mihirakula v, Mahirakula. 

Mimm A’s con vent at V alabht, ii. 267 n. 
Mi-mo-kia— MaghiAn. 

Minagara, ii. 272 u. 

Ming, king, i. 87. 
viing—vidyds, 
ming-ming bird, ii. So. 

Ming-fo-chau, the land of Kau- 
chang, ii. 326 n. 

Ming-pin — BliAvavivekn, ii. 223 n. 
Ming Ti — Chinese Emperor (A.D.58- 
76), dream of, i. 30. 

Mithila, ii. 78 n., 199 n. 
Miu-ki-ts’iang-p’u-sa — MaHju^ri B6- 
dhisattva, ii. 220. 

vidcha (mau-che) fruit, plantain, i. 

88 ; ii. 66, 163. 

MASoepa, MathurA, i. 1 79 n. 

M()h, city, i. 80. 

M6hana-nndi, ii. 139 n. 

MohAni, ii. 1 12 1). 

Mo-hi-in-t’o-lo — MahAndra,ii. 91,92. 
Mo -hi-lo-ki u -lo — Mahirakula. 
Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo — Mahdirara- 
pura, ii. 235, 271, 

Mo-hiu — Margiiina. 

Mo-bo — Mahi river, ii. 139. 
Mo-ho-chen-po — MahAoham pa. 


Mo-ho-la-ch’a — MaharAsh^ra, ii. 255. 

Mo-ho-pi-ho-lo-ohu-pu — MahAvih A- 
ravAsina school, ii. 247. 

Mo-ho-sa-lo — MahA^Ala, ii. 6 

Mo-kia-shi-lo— Marga^irsha. 

Mo-k’ie — MAgha month. 

Mo-kie-t’o — Magadlia, ii. 81, 82. 

MdksJia {Wtt-che), MahAparishad, i. 
52, SS, 214 ; ii. 261. 

Mo-la-p’o — Malava, ii. 260. 

Mo-lo — Malln, ii. 38. 

Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a — Malakuta, ii. 186. 

Mo-lo-so, perhaps for Mo-lo-po — 
Marpo or Ladak, i. 178. 

Mo-lo-ye — Malaya, ii. 232. 

Mo-na-p’o — M Anava. 

Mong lake, i. 3 n. 

•Mongir — Hiranyaparvata, ii. 186 n., 
190 n. 

Mongols, i. 17. 

monkey ascetic, i. 234. 

Mora, a gr.ass-cutter, ii. 123. 

MAriyau (or Maurya) dynasty, i, 17 ; 
128 D. 

MOriyanagara, city founded by the 
^Akya youths, i. 17. 

Mo-su — ^MosAra snngliArAma, i 1 24. 

Mo-t'a-p’o — MAdhavn, ii. 104. 

Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu — Mudgalaputra,ii. 
6, 175- 

Mother-child — MAtrYjAta, ii. 100 n. 

Mo-t’ien-ti-kia — MadhyAutika arhat, 
i. 149. 

Mo-ti-pu-lo — Matipura. 

Mo-t’u-lo — MathuiA, i. 179. 

Moulmien image of Buddha, i. Sin. 

mo tu-Ma — madhuka fruit. 

Mo-yu-lo — MayApura, i. 197. 

MrJgadAva, deer garden, L 47 ; ii. 
■45 n., SI n., 54 n. 

Muchilinda (Mu-ohi-lin-t’o), Chinese 
Wen-lin, i. 63 ; ii. 41, 128, 131. 

Mudgalagiri, Mongir hill, ii. 186 n. 

Mudgalaputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu), 
Mudgala, the great, PAli Mugalan, 
i. 38, 39 ; 180, 183, 187 ; ii. 173, 
176, 177 n<i and MaudgalyAya- 
naputra, i. 40, 69, 61, 108 ; 233 ; 
ii-6, 7, 9, 161,178,188. 

MughiAn (mi-nio-kia) country, i. 33. 

Mu-ho — Amu river, i. 36 n. 

muMrla (mau-hu-li-to), division of 
time, i. 71. 

mu-i — apricot, i. 87. 

MAlasthAnapura (Mu-lo-san-pu-lo), 
MultAn, ii. 274. 
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mulberry seed, ii. 319. 
Mu-lo-san-pu-lo — Mulastb^napura, 
ii. 274. 

Munda or Eraka rock, i. 14511.; iL 2n. 
Mung king, i. 176 n., and 242. 
Mungali (Mung-kie-li), Mangala, or 
Mungali, Mangalavor, i. 99 n. ; 
121, 124, 133. 

Mung-kia-li — Mungali in Udy&na, 
i. 121. 

Mung-kin — TSlikan or Mimjan 
country, in Badakshfl,n, i. 42 ; ii. 
288, 289. 

Mufijan (Mung-kin), in BadakshSu, 

i. 42 n. ; ii. 288, 289. 

Murali mountain, ii. 144 n. 
Miirandas, natives of Lauipfik.a, i. 

90 n.' 

M drdhabh isbikta ( H wan - ting - pu) 
school, ii. non. 

MurgbStb valley, i. 48 n. 
mustard seed — Sinapis glauca,i. 87. 
Musur-aola, Mongol name of Liug- 
sbdn mountains, i. 25. 

M u-te-kia-lo— Maudgaly&yana. 
Muzart, Icy mountains, i. 19. 
Mwan-ohu — Pbrnavarmar&ja, ii. 1 74. 
Myu-bulak, or Thousand springs, i. 
27 n., 28 n. 

myrolalam emhlica — mdcka fruit, i. 
‘163 n. 

N. 

IlADiKA^TAPA (Nia-ti-kia-sbe-pol, ii. 

113.130- 

Ea-fo-po — Navapa, ii. 325. 
Na-fo-ti-p’o-ku-lo — Naradevakula. 
Ndgas (Na-kiei, i. 5 n., ir, 63 f., 
130 f., 136, 149 f., 159, 201. 237 ; 

ii. 27, 321. 

Naga Anavatapta, ii. 41. 

Naga Apalaia (’0-po-lo-lo), i. 122. 
Ndga-Ddsaka, ii. loz n. 

Naga fountain, i. 68. 

Naga Gopala, i. 93. 

Nagahrada, Ch. Long-cb’e„ ii. 297. 
Ndga maiden, tale of, i. 129 f.; ii. 21. 
Ndga Nanda — Ndlanda, ii. 167 n. 
Ndgdnanda, i. 21 1 n. 

Ndgapattanam, ii. 231 n., 233 n., 
254 n'.‘ 

Nagara or Nagarkdt, old capital of 
Kuluta, i. 177 n. 

Kdyapa Aiori/o-fiiroXir, Nagarabdra, L 
91 n. 

Nagarabdra (Na-kie-lo-bo), in Ja1d> 


l&bfid valley, 5. 17, 31, 34, 35, 107 ; 
56 n., 91, 96 n. 

NSga-rSja (Cb.Long-wang), temple, 
i. 96. 

Nagdrjuna Bodhisattva (Na-kia-’o- 
la-chu-na), Ch. Long-sbu or Long- 
meng, i. 189 n., 210 f., 215 f., 220 
f., 223, 224 n. 302 ; ii. 97, 98, 100 n. 

Ndgavadana, ii. 233 n. 

Nagbur, ii. 209 n. 

Nagra city, ii. 18 n. 

Nai-mo-t’o — Narmadd river, ii. 259. 

nat — plum, i. 89. 

Nairabjand (Ni-len-sbSn-na) river, 
Ch, Pen-lo-cho-ho, ii. 54, 112, 
ns, 120, 129, 130, 138. 

Naivasaujud Samddhi [Fa-siang- 
ting), ii. 54. 

Na-kie-lo-ho — Nagarahdra. 

Na-kwa, sister of Fuh-hi, i. 7 *'• 

Ndlanda (Na-lan-tu) sanghdrdma, i. 
204 n., 216; ii. 102 n., no, 167, 
168, 196, 204 n. ; students, ii. 170. 

Na-lan-tu — Ndlanda. 

nai-li-li-lo — ndrikela. 

Na-lo, village, the Kdlapindka of 
Hiuen Tsiang, i. 68. 

Na-lo-ki-lo — Narakira, ii. 252. 

Na-lo-yen-tin — N di dyapaddv.a. 

Nanda (Nau-t’o), ii. 2 n., i6 u., 17, 
46n., 94, 102 n., 167 u. 

Nankin, i. 12. 

Na-pi-ka, birthplace of Krakucb- 
chhanda, i. 48. 

Narapati (Ziu-chu), “lord of men,” 
i. 13 n., 14, IS, 16, 41. 

Narasimba (Na-lo-sdug-ho), village 
in the PaSjdb, i. 143 n., r66 n. 

Ndrdyanadeva (Na-lo-yen-tiu), au- 
thor, i. 98. 

Nfti'dyanadeva, royal stock of Kdma- 
rfipa, ii. 196. 

Ndrdyanadeva, ii. 262, 263. 

ndrikela (na-li-ki-lo) fruit, cocoa- 
nut, i. 87 ; ii, 196. 

Narmadd (Nai-mo-t’o) river, ii. 252. 

Narukira (Na-lo-ki-lo) island, ii. 252. 

Ndsik inscriptions, ii. 220 n. 

Navadevakula (Na-fo-ti-p’o-ku-lo), 
town on the Ganges, i. 223. 

Navandgarh, ii. 78 n. 

Navapa (Na-fo-po) country, ii. 325. 

Navasaiighardma — name of a teni- 

Nejkath, town in Tuikistdii, i. 29 n., 
94- 
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Nelur, ii, 230 n. Nujkend (Nu-cbih-kien), town, i. 

Nominatba, Jaina TJrtbarijkara, ii. 19 ; 29, 30. 

269 n. Nu-kia-’o-la-cbu-na — NagS,rjuna 

Nfipfil (Ni-po-lo), i. 16 ; ii. 80, 81 n. B6dbisattva, ii. 97. 

Nesr, one of tbe Bamiydn images, nyagrddha (ni-ku-liu), fruit, i. 207 ; 

i. 51 n. grove, ii. 21, 22, 31 j tree, i. 49, 

NevasubuftnasafiM, ii. 142 n. 63 ; ii. 50, 126. 

ngdn-mi-lo — Anala fruit, i. 89. Nydyadv&ratdraka S'dsfra (In-ming- 

vgdn-mo-lo — Amala fruit, i. 89. ching-li-men-lun), ii, 218, 220 n. 

iN'ia-ti-kia-iibe-po — NadlkAiyapa, ii. Nydydmudra S'dstra (' 0 -pi-ta-mo- 
1 1 3. shun-chan-li-lun and Shun-ehing- 

niddnas (ni-t'o-na), Cb. In-yuen, U-hin) of Siingbabbadra, i. 160, 
twelve, i. 142. I9S- 

ni-fo-si-na — nivdsana robe. Nyssa or Nuo-o, i. 95 n. 

Ni-jang, town, ii. 324. q 

Nijrfto, valley in Kapisa, i. 54 n. 

nikdyas (Ch. Pu), tbe eighteen Ocn (U-cba), ii. 288, 324. 

schools, i, 177. • ’0-cb’u-li — A tali, ii. 265. 

Ni-kcn-liu — Nyagrodba, ii. 50, 126. ’0-clie-lo — Acbala ^or AcbS.ra, 
Ni-kien — Nirgranthas. Chinese So-bing, ii. 218, 257 ; 

Ni-len-sban-ua — NairafijanH river, ii. arbat, ii. 268. 

1 38. O-chou-to-kiu — Ajitakbfa, i. 98. 

Nilfijau or Lil.'ljan, western branch ’O-chu-kia — K&lfii6ka, ii. 90 n. 

of the Nairafijanft river. Obinn, Norse god, i. 65 n. 

ntlapita {ni-lo-pi-ch’a), public re- Odra orUdra (U-cha), Oriasa, ii. 204. 

cords, i. 78 n. ’0*fan-cb’a — Avanda, ii. 280. 

Ni-li city, i. 68. ’0-fo-lu-che-to-i-sbi-fa-lo — Aval6ki. 

Ni-mabi-gung — Tibetan name of tS^vara, i. 127 n._ 

Madbyftntika, i. 134 n. 'O-hi-cbi-ta-lo — Ahiksbitra, i. 200. 

Ni-mo or Cbe-na-to-na country, ii. Ohind, Udakhanda, or Wahaud, 
325. i. Ii4n.,‘i35. ^ 

nine borders or islands (khiv-kai- ’O-jo-kio-cb’iu-ju — AjbataKaundin- 
tsal-in), i. 3 n., 17. ya, ii. 46. 

Ni-po-lo— Nepal, ii. 80. ’0-ki-ni or Akni country, 1.13,19; 17. 

Nirgranthas(Ni-kien),Digamb<arasor 'O-lan-kia-lan — corrupt form for 
naked Jainas, i. 69 ; 55 n., 76, Arftda K&lania, ii. 54- 
145 n, ; ii. 45, 66, 158, i68, 195, olibanun — sdlai tree, ii. 265 n. 

199, 208, 227, 231. 0-li-ni — Ahreug, on the Oxus, i. 

nirGdha, the extinction or destruc- 42 ; iL 285, 289. 

tion of suffering, ii. 105 n. ’0-lu-no — Aruna, Cbehfil Dukbta- 

Nirvdna {Nie-p’an), date of, i. 76 ; rSn, i. 6l n., 62 ; ii. 284. 

73, ’99, 106 n.; 156 (100 years Olympus,!, ion. 

before A^oka), date from, i, 63, ’o-nw-lo-kia — dmaMka fruit, ii. 95 , 

103; 151, 156, 174; place of, i. 1360. 

63; ii. 175. • 0-nan-t’o — Ananda, ii. 154. 

Nirvdna Sdtra, i. 70. _ 0-nan-t’o-pu-lo— Auandapura, ii. 

nisJiadyd, Pali nistdanam — mats, i. 268. 

75 n. ’0-ni-liu-t’o— Aniruddha, ii. 38 n. 

Niu-t’an country, i. 23 n, ’O-no-wei, king' of, i. 100 n. 

niu-ieu-shan-t'an — gGfirsJiOchandana, 0-pi-an — same as Upian, Kapisa, 
ntvaranas, five, i. 152 n. _ according to Cunningham, i. 55 n , 

nivdsana (ni-fo-si-na) role, i. 76. 5® **•> 59 ^3 285 n- 

North India, i. 10. ’0-pi-t’o-kie-la-na — Aviddhakanaa, 

Northern range of mountains, i. ii 6r, 62, 63. 

160 and note. ’ 0 -pi-ta-mo-ku-ehe-lun — Abhtdhar- 

Nu-cbib-kien country, i. 29, 3a makdsha S'dstra, i. 105. 
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'O-pi-ta-TM-ming-ching-lan — Sarh- 
yuhtdbhidarmahrldaya Sditra, L 


' 0 -pi-ta-mo-pi-po-sha-lim — Ahhi- 
dharma Vibhdshd or Abhidkarma 
mahdvibhdshd S'dslra, i. 155 n. 

' 0 -pi-ia-mo-shun-chan-U-lun — Nyd- 
ydmisdra S’dslra, i. 195. 

'O-po-Io-lo — Apaiaia nftga, 5. 122, 

.r- J23- 

0-po-ye-k’i-li-chu-pu — Abhayagiri- 
vasina Bcbool, ii. 247. 

ordeals, i. 84. 

Oring-nor (Sipg-BU-bai ?), i. 12 n., 36. 

Orissa, ii. 236 a. 

Ormuz (Ho-mo ?), ii. 278. 

O-she-li-ni — ^ABlidbarana conTent, i. 
22, 24. 


O-Bhi-po-kiu-sha-p’u-sa — Aivaghd- 
sba BddhisattTa, ii. 100. 
‘O-Bhi-p’o-shi— Aivajita, ii 150. 
’0-sho-to-fa-ti — Ajitavatt. 

’O-sBu-lo — Asura, ii. 223. 
'0-tin-p’o-ohi-lo — Atyauabak61a, ii. 

27S. 277, 279. 

6tu (wu-tU), cat, i. 146. 

OOapira, Bee Ura&i, 

Ourgha or ESgha (Po-lo-lo-kia), ii. 
322. 

ox-bead aandal-wood, ii. 148. 

Oxiie, Ambdarya (Po-teu) river, i. 
97; 12, 33, 35 D., 37, 38, 39 n., 40, 
41, 42 n., 43, 114, ns, 125, 126. 
’O-ye-mu-khi— Hayamukha, i 229 
’0-yu or Wu-yau, ii. 90 n. 

’0-yu-t’o — ^Ayddhya, i. 224. 

Ujjay ini in Milava, ii 270 n. 


P. 

Pa, river in Shen-si, i. 5. 
pachyma {fa-ling) cocos, ii 194 n, 
pdddsi—pradd, ii. 5 n. 

Padmapani or Avalokitesvara, 60 n. 
padmardja jewel, ruby, ii. 248, 
Padma Sambhava, a master of en- 
chantments, i. 120 D. 

Padmavati (Lien-bws), mother of 
Kunaia, i. 141 n., 204 n, 

Paithan, or Pratisbthana, town, ii. 
255 J3- 

painted figure of Buddha, i. 102. 
Pajapati or Prajdpati, ii. 2 n. 
IlaKTwV^, i 148 n. 

Pa-la-na — Varana or Vamu, ii 281. 
Pali, village in Kabul, i. J12 n. 


Pa-lin-fu — Pataliputra or Patna, i 

66 , 66 . 

Palodheri, village in Kabul, i. 112 n. 
Pamghan mountains, ii. 285 n. 
Pamir (Po-mi-lo) mountains, i. 19 ; 

41 n., 135 »•; ii- 299- 
panasa (pan-na-so), jack-fruit, i. 
88; ii 194, 196. 

paSchdbhijnds {U-shin-t’ong), ii. 139 
n., 208 n. 

Pahcbala — Robilkhand, i. 200 n. 
PaSSehana river, ii. 180 n. 
Pandiasikha — Panchasikho (PSli), a 
divine musician, i. 68. 
Paiickavarshd or Panckavanbikd 
parishad (Pan-che yue-sse), festi- 
val, i 28; 21 n., 52 n. 
PandrStban-rPuranadbisbtbana in 
Kaimir, i 158 n.' 

Pandas or Pfindavas, i 183, 184 n. 
Pfinini (Po-ni-ui), the grammarian, 
i I14, 1 16; bis biitbplace, S.ilfi- 
tura, i. 1 14. 

Pafija river, i. 41 n. 

Pafijra district, ii, 194 n. 

PaSjshir valley in Kapi^a, I. 54 n. 
pannasdlA — pamaidld or pansala, i. 
98 ; ii. 29. 

pan-na-so— panasa, pansala, pan- 
nasdld (q. v.), ii. 29. 

Pan-to— Kavandha, Kabandha, or 
Sarikkul, i. 89. 

P’ao-chu — Ratnadvipa or Ceylon, ii. 
236, 240. 

pao p'ing — precious pitcher or vase, 
ii. 137 n. 

Pao-ta — ^Topur, i. 187 n. 

P’ao-tai — Ratnfikara, ii. 68. 
Pao-yung, i. 13, 23, 26, 33. 

Parficbls, a tribe in Afghanistan, ii. 
285 n. 

Paradise, western, i. 227 n. 
paramdnu, infinitely small measure, 

i. 71. ‘ 

Paramarlha, a.d. 557-589, i. 105 n. 
Paramdrthasatya Sdstra {Shing-i- 
taij of VaBubandbii, i. 172. 
Pardvata (Po-lo-yu) monastery, I. 

68 n., 69; ii. 214. 

PfirbatS village, ii. 182 n. 

Paribrajika, iL 175 n. 

Paiika (Po-li-ho), i. 42 n. 

Parsia, place mentioned by Ptolemy 
in Afghanistan, ii. 285 n. 
Paraushtbana (Fo-lo-sbi-sa-t'ang- 
na), if. 285. 
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PfirSra or Arya Pdr^vika (Po-li-Bhi- 
fo), Chinese Hie-tsun, i. 98, J04, 
losn., 151, 153- . 

Parlhians, i, 37 n, 

Parrata (Po-fa-to) country In the 

Pafijab, ii. 275. 

Pftrrati or Durgi (Po-lo-y^), goddess, 
i. 60 n., 61; II4n.; ii. 214 n. 
Pdryatra (Po-li-ye-to-lo) country, i. 

178, 179. 

Pasenadi. See Prasfinajit. 
Pa^upatas (Po-shu-po-to), asceticB 
smeared with ashes, i, 55 n., I <4, 
176, 200; ii. 4S, 261, 271, 276, 
277, 279, 280, 281. 
pdiali (po-ch’a-li) tree, ii, 83. 
Pataliputra. (Po-ch’a-li-tsu-ch’ing), 
i. 65, 66, 67, 70 ; ii. 70 n., 83, 
85, 86 n., 90 n., 167, 223. 
Patharghdta, ii. 192 n. 

Patna, i. 16, 66, 66; ii. I13 n., 
136 n., 142 n, 

pdtra (po-to-lo), begging-dish of 
Buddha, i. 78 ; 60 n., 98 ; ii. 
178, 210, 278. 

Patriarchs, first four, i. S3 
Patti or Pati, perhaps Chinapati, i. 

1670., 1730., 175 n. 

P’au-L, same as Fah-hi. 
peach (t'au), chindni, i- 88, 174. 
pear {U), chtnardjaputra, i. 88, 174. 
pearls (/o), fire, i. 89. 
pearl-fishery in Ceylon, ii. 25. 

Pegu — Kamahnka, ii. 200. 
Peh-shwui, white water, i. 29. 
jiei-to tree, i. 62, 63, 66, 73. 

Pe-lo — Vassantara, i. 17, 93. 
P’eng-lai-shan — Fairyland, i. 96. 
IlepiKXDros— Vai^ravana, i. 59 n., 

191 n. — _ 

period of the true law, 1. 94 n. 
period of the images, i. 94 n., 106 n, 
Persia (Po-li-sse, Po-sze and Po- 
la-sse), i. 16 91, 92 and note; 37, 
51 n., 99 ; ii. 240, 277, 279, 300. 
Persiana, town in Afghanistan, ii. 
285 n. 

Peshawar — ^Purushapura in Gand- 
hara, i. 18, 103 ; 109 n., II9 n. 

persimmon, i. 88.' 

Peucolais, Pushkaiavatl, IleuKeXo- 
wT£i, IlevKeXaiTjris, UevKfSais, i. 


Pbarasmanes, king of Khorasmia, i. 
3 S n., 115. 

Pho-shu-mi — ^Vasumitra, ii. 268 n. 
Phnlthamba, town, ii. 255 n. 
phpllanthus emhlica (’an-mo-lo), i. 
iSon. 

p’i — loquat, i. 87. 

P’i-chen-p’o-pu-lo — Vichavapura, 
Vasmapura, or Balmapura, capital 
of Sindh, ii, 272. 

Pidshan, i. 13 ; 17. 

Pien-Ki, editor of the Si-yu-Tci, i. i. 
PMo-mo-lo — Bfilmer, ii. 270. 
Pi-lo-sa-lo — ^Pilusfira mountains, i, 
87. 

Pi-lo-shan-na— >-Vlra^S.na, i. 2or. 
Pihis.^ra (Pi-lo-so-lo), Ch, Siang-kiu- 
shan, mountain in Kapifo, i. 67, 68. 
Pilu or Po-lu tree, i. 96. 

Pi-lu-shan for Pi-lu-che-na — Vaird- 
chana, i. 87. 

Pi-lu-tse-kia — VirOdhaka raja, i. 12S, 
Pima (Pi-mo), town, ii. 322, 323 n,, 

324- 

Pi-mo-lo-kietking — id- 

tra, ii. 67. 

Pi-mo-lo-mi-to-lo— "Vimalamitra, i. 

196. 

Pin-chin — Tattvavibkanga S'dstra f, 

i. 191 n. 

p ing — pitcher, ii. 65 n. 

Ping — Sdmavida, i. 79. 

P’ing-k’i-lo — Vingila, ii. 217. 
Ping-lo, village, i. 4. 

Ping-wang of the Chau family, i. 30. 
Ping-yang, district, i. 11. 

Fin-na mountain, i, 78. 
P'in-pi-sba-lo, P’in-pi-so-lo — Bimbi- 
sftfa raja, ii. 102, 148. 

Pi-po-lo — Pippala- stone house, ii. 
156. 

Pi-p'o-sha-lun — Vibhdshd S'dstra, i 
151 n. 

Pi-po-she — Vipa.4a, i, 165. 
pippala, iroe, i, 99; ii. 14, 1 16, 128. 
Pippala (Pi-po-lo), ii. 156 ; cave, i. 61, 
Pi-pu-lo — Vipula mountain, ii. 155, 
158, 

Pir Pauchal mountains, i. 163 n. 
Pi-sha-men — ^Vai^ravana, ii. 309. 
Pi-so-kia — 'Visakha country, i, 239. 
Pi^una, i. 99 ; ii. 69 n. 

Pitaka Miscellaneous, i, 80 . 

Pitakas, three, i, 104, 152, 153, 1S4, 
ISS. 196; ii. 307- . 

PitaSiia (Pi-to-shi-lo), 11. 279. 

Z 
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Pi-to-kia (willow twig), tooth-brush 
saugharama, i. 68. 

Pi-to-shi-Io — Pita^iia, ii. 279. 

Pi-tsu — Bhikshu, ii. 5. 

Pi-t’u country — Bhida, i. 36. 
plantain — mOcha (meu-che), i. 163 n. 
plum (nat), i. 87. 

Po-ch’a-li — Patali, Pdtaliputra, ii. 

S3. 223. 

po-ch’i — crystal dish, ii. 1 29. 

Po-fu — Vashpa. 

Poh-luh-kia — BalukS or Aksu, i. 24. 
Po-ho — Balkh. 

Po-ho — Bolor (?) kingdom, i. 90. 

“ poisonous thieves, the,” i. 61. 
Po-keen, temple of, i. 99. 

Po-khu-lo — Vakula, ii. 190. 

Po-kia-i — Bhagai (?), town, ii. 314, 
Po-ki-lang — Baghlftn. 

Po-la-sse — Persia, ii. 240. 

Po-li, town, i. 47. 

Po-li-ho— Farokhar, perhaps in Ba- 
dakshan, i. 42. 

Po-li-ho, Bolor district, ii. 289. 
P’o-li-kiu-na— PhUguna montL 
Po-li-shi-fo — P4isvika‘. 

Po-li-sse — Persia, 
politeness, forms of, i. 85. 
Po-li-ye-to-lo — Pdrydtra or Vairdta, 
i. 1 78, 179. 

P’o-lo-hih-pio-pu-lo — Brahmapura, 
i. 198, .and additions, 241. 
Po-lo-kie-fa-t’an-na — Prabhdkara- 
varddhann, i. 210. 

Po-lo-ki-po-ti — Pragbddhi moun- 
tain, ii. 1 14. 

Po-lo-lo — Bolor, ii. 298. 

Po-lo-lo-kia — E4gha or Ourgha, 
town, ii. 322, 324. 

Po-lo-men — Brahmans. 
Po-Io-mo-lo-ki-li — Brahmaragiri, ii. 


214. 

Po-lo-ni for Po-lo-na — V.arana river, 
ii. 45 n. 

Po-lo-ui-sse (Bandras), ii. 43, 44, 
45 n- 

Po-lo-’o-ti-to-wang — Bdlddityardja, 
ii. 168, 173. 

Po-lo-pho-mi^to-lo, Prablidmitra, 
ii. 17 1 n. 

Po-lo-si-na-shi-to-wang — Prasenajit 
rdja, ii. 2, 3 n. 

P’o-lo-si-na — Varasdna mountain 
pass, ii. 286. 

P’o-lo-tu-lo — Saldtura. 

Po-lo-ye-kia— Praydga. 


Po-lo-yn — Parvati monastery, i. 68, 
69 ; ii. 214 n. 

Po-lu — Pilu tree, i. 96. 

Po-lu-lai or Po-lu-lo — Bolor coun- 
try, i. 93; 135. 

Po-lu-shain Gaudhdra, i. ill, 112. 

Po-lu-kie-che-po — Bharukachhava 
or Bhardch, ii. 259. 

Po-lu-sha-pu-lo — Purushapura. 

polyandry, i. 17. 

pomegranates, i. 88. 

Po-mi-lo — Pdmir, ii. 297. 

Po-na — Bannu country, i. 36. 

Pondud or Poiirowd, ii. 194. 

Po-ui — Bhandi, minister, i. 210. 

P’o-pi-fei-kia — Bhdvaviveka, ii. 223. 

Porus, i, 136 n. 

P’o-sha — Paushya month. 

Po-shi-p’o — Vadibha sanghdrdma, 
ii. I9S- 

Po-sse — Persia, i. 92 n. ; ii. 174 n. 

Po-sz’-nih — Prasdnajit, ii. 3 n. 

Po-iai — Bddhi tree, i. 106. 

Po-tai — perhaps the Fa-ti (Betik) 
of Hiuen Tsiang, but may stand 
for Badakshdn, i. 101 n. 

po-ta-lo — Bhadra fruit, i. 88. 

Po-ta-lo-po-to — Bhddrapada month. 

POtaraka (Pu-ld-lo-kia) mountain, i. 
I14 n.; ii. 231 n., 233, 252 n., 
297 n. _ 

po-<au— grape, 1. 88. 

Po-ti— B6dhi vihdra, i. 76. 

Po-to-chang-na — Badakshdn, i. 41. 

Po-to-lo-liu-ohi, Bhadraruchi, ii. 263. 

Po-t’su — Vakshu or Oxus river, ii. 
289, 292, 294. 

Po-wang, marquis, or Chang-kien, i. 
S 28. 

Prabhdkaravarddhana (Po-lo-kie-fa- 
t’an-iia) Chinese Tso-kwong, i. 210. 

Prabhdmitra (Po - lo - ph o - in i - to -lo), 
Chinese Kwang-yeu,died in China, 
A.D. 633, ii. 171. 

Prabhdpdla BSdhisattva (Hu-miog- 
p’u-s,a), ii. 48. 

pradaJcskina or circumambulation, i. 
103 n. ■ 

Pragbddhi (Po-Io-ki-po-ti) moun- 
tain, ii. tl4, irs, 132. 

PrSgjydtisha, capital of Kdmardpa, 
ii. 195 n. 

Prajapati (Po-lo-she-po-ti), Cli. 
Sdng-chu, a Bhikshunt, ii. 2, 23 n. 

Prajndbhadra (Pan-yo-p’o-t’o-lo), ii. 
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Prajiificbnndra, ii. 102 n. 

Erajndpdramitd, i. 39 ; 204 n. 

Prasunajit idja (Po-lo-Bi-uii-ahi-to- 
wang and Po-Bz’-nih), CbineBe 
King-sbing-kwan, i. 44 ; ii. 2, 
3 n.,4, II n., 13, 20. 

prastdra {i'ah-yuen) bed, i 123 n. 

PralimOksha, i. iSi n. / 

Pratycka Buddba (Pi-Je-cbi-fo), i. 
36, 43, 64, 67, 88 ; vehicle, i. 52, 
79 n., 112 n.; ii. 209. 

Pravarascna rdjaof Kasmtr, i. 158 n. 

Prayaga (Po-lo-yc-kia), Allahfibad, i. 
230 f., 234 D. 

Preface to the Si-tju-M by Obang 
Yueh, i. I. 

pritas, ii. 214 n. 

procession of images, i. 22. 

IIpoKXais or IIoKXats, Puslikalilvati, i. 
109 n. 

Prome in BurmA,, ii. 200 u. 

Pn-bo — Bokhara. 

Pu-bo-i mountains, i. 89. 

Pujasumira Ayusbmat (Fu-sbe-su- 
mi-lo), ii. 74. 

Pulakd^i (Pu-lo-ki-she), WesterD 
Cbalukyan king, i. 144 un., 2130., 
ii. 256. 

Pu-la-na-fa-mo--Pflrnavarmft,ii. 1 18. 

Pii-lo-ki-sbe— Pulakesi. 

Pulumdyi — Andhra king, ii. 269 n. 

Pu-nariver — Jumnaor Yan)unfi,i.37. 

Piinaob (Puu-nu-t’8o) or Punats, a 
kingdom on the borders of ICa^- 
mir, i. 162 f. 

PundarikavarnA, for PadmAvatt, i. 
204 n. 

pundra, sugar-cane, ii. 194 n. 

Pundravarddliana (Pun - na - fii- t’an- 
ua), country in Bengal, ii. 194. 

Pun-na-fa-t’an-na— Pundravardhana. 

, Pun-nn-ts’o — Punacb, i. 162 f. 

punyaidlds [pun-yang-she-lo), Cb. 
Po-sbe and Tsieng-lu, bouses of 
charity, i. 166, 198; ii. 2I4n., 303. 

Puma (Yuen-mun), author of the 
VibMslid STdstra, i. 162. 

PArnAdhisUtliAnain Kasimir,!. 1580. 

PurnamaitrAy aniputra (Pu -la-na- 
m’e'i - ta - li - yen - ni - f o - ta - lo), Ch. 
Mwan-t’se-tseu, i. 180, 181. 

PArnavarmA (Pu-la-ua-fa-tno), in 
Chinese Mwan-cbeu, ii, 118, 174. 

Purushapufa (Po-ln-sha-pu-lo), now 
PesbAwar, i. 32 n.; 97 n., 226 n. 
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PArvai5i]A (Fo-p’o-sbi-lo) monastery, 
ii. 221. 

PArvavideha (Fo-p’o-pi-ti-ho), one 
of the four dvipas, i, ii. 

Pu-se-po-k’i-li — Pushpagiri. 

PushkalAvati (Po- shi-ki-lo-fa-ti), 
IltVKe\awTii, c-apital of GandhAra, 
i. 109, III n., 1 12 n. 

Puashkra or Pusbkala, son of Bha- 
rata, i. 109 n. 

Pushpagiri (Pu-se-po-kbi-li) sangbA- 
rama, i. 205. 

Pttshya (Po-sha) month, i. 72. 

Pa-ti — Mdhi tree, ii. 116, 

Putlam or PattAla, in Ceylon, ii. 
251 n. 

R. 

Radha SvAmi? (Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi), 
i. 66. 

RAgb (Ho-lo-bu), in Badaksban, i. 
42. n., ii. 289. 

RAghaorUurgha(Po-lo-lo-kia),ii.322. 

RAhuIa (Ho-lo-hu-Io or Lo-hu-io), 
son of Buddha, i. 88 ; 60, 61, 180, 
181 ; ii. 18, 43, 167, 

Raivata or GirnAragiri in SurAsbtra, 
it 269 n. 

RAja Bisal-ka-garb, ii. 66 n. 

RAjagrIha (Ho-lo-sbe-ki-li-hi), Chi- 
nese Waug-she, i. iio n., 153 ; ii. 
43.46,47 n.,85n.,iio n., 149 u., 
161 n., 162, 165, 166, 167 n., 
17s n., 176, 177, 188, 189. 

RAjagrIha (Little), i. 44. 

RAjamahAudri, ii. 207 n., 209 n. 

RAjapuri (Ho-lo-sbe-pu-Io) or RA- 
jauri, i. 163,166 n. 

RAjasthAnlya' Sura at Valabhi, ii. 
267 n. 

Rajauri — RAjapuri. 

RAjgir, ii. 155 11., 167 n. 

RajjAua village, ii. 184 n. 

RAjyavarddbana (Ho-lo-sbe-fa-t’an- 
na), Wang-tsang, king, i. zio, 21 1. 

Rakshasa (Lo-ts’a), ii. 244. 

RAkshaei (Lo-ts’a-uiu), ii. 236n., 240, 
241. 

Raktaviti (Lo-to-wei-cbi) sanghA- 
rAma, ii. 202. 

RAma, i. 109 n. ; ii. 54. 

RAmagAmoor RamagiAma (Lan-mo), 
i, 60 ; ii. 26 n. 

RAmanya, delta of the Irawadi, ii. 
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KnndavCniivann, ii. 159. 

Kunjftiimii, town in Bengal, i.26 n. 
Rfipil river, ii. i n. 

Bftflht valley, i. 41 n. 

IVitnadvlpa (P’no-ch’u), Ceylon, ii, 
23G, =39. =40, 246. 

Batnfikani (P’no-lei), ii. 67, 68. 
Ilatnnkfita, ii. 67 n. 
ralndni or rnlnntntya (Mn-7)’oo), llio 
Ruv.'ii, i. 205. 

EatndtaU o£ liiina, i. 211 n., 235 n. 
BAvana, ii. 24S n., 251 n., 252 n. 
IWvnnalimdn, lake in 'ribet,ii, 15511., 

297 n- 

Ravi river, i. 166 n., 167 n., 173 ti. 
Records, Buddhist (Chinese) Pilgrim, 
i. 9. 

“Recovered-sight copse” (Te-yen- 
lin), .\]itan(;lrav.ana (Julien), Ap- 
Wkshivana (Cunniitglmni), i. 46 11. 
red garments interdicted, i. 25- 
relic.s {fJtc-li) !nrtra, i. 46, 59, 60, 66 
n., l6n, lOi, 1S6; division of, ii. 
41 ; relid ca.«ketF, ii. 317, 318. 
Rfivaln (I.i-po.to) AyuBhraat, ii. 74. 
Revclgahj, ii. 64 n. 

RIshi (Sin-ahin), ii. 20S. 
lltflhi-deva, i. 227. 

rice {len^-t'no), i. 19; rice of PAr- 
yfttra ripens in sixty days, i. 179. 
rock iiitmastcry, ii. 215 f- 
Rdhitnka ( I.n-hi-tn-kia) stdpa, i. 127. 
RoshAn in Kiu-iui-to, i. 41. 

Royal family, i 82. 

Rubrnqnis, c.jti, i. 1411., 45. 

Tiuby dish {diiu-chti), ii. 129. 
Andntkslia, a BrAliraan, i. 138 n. 
RflI-SamangAn (Hi-lu-Bib-min-kieu), 
i. 43-, . 

rllpa (Ji/i), II. 94 n. 

Rftpa.Braliina heavens, ii. 22, 30 n. 
rilpadhdtu {sih-kial), i. 2 n. 


Sad^an (Sa-poh) merchants, i. 74. 
SaMavi(li/d {Shiny-mivff) Sdslra, i. 
78, 1 16, 153 n. 

S'ahdavidi/d Hamyukta S'dstra, ii. 

Saddliarma hall, i. 203 ; 11. 2 n. 
Saddharma Lankdvatdra Sdtra, ii. 
251 n. 

Saddhanna Pundartka Sdtra (Pa- 
hwa-king), ii. 73 n., 154. 

Sadvaha (So-to-p’o-ho), Ch. In- 


ching, rfija of Kfisala, ii. lOO n. 
210, 212 f., 214 f., 224 n. 

Xaya\a i] sol EiOvStjpla, i. 166 n. 
SaghAniAn or Chnghaniitn, i. 39 n., 
126 n. 

SaliAlin, ii. 2 n. 

SahalAka (Soh-ho) world, i, 9. 
SaliAwar village, i. 201 n. 
SAliet-lMAbct, SrAvnsU city, ii. l n. 
saiksha (in Chinese To-wan), dis- 
ciple, ii. 76. 

Sailagiri, ii. 153 n. 

SailAn, Ceylon, ii. 236 n, 

J^aka era, i. 57 n, 

BAkala (She-kie-lo), town in T.akka, 
i. 165 n., i66 n. 193, 

S.AkCta, i. 239 n., 240 u. 

Saknia— ShignAn, q. v. 

6akra (Ti-shih) DCvCndra or Indra, 
i. 68, 98; 115, 125, 184 n., 203, 
204, 218; ii. 9, 12, 25, 30, 33, 
34. 41. 59, 87 n., 123, 127, 133. 
145, 176, iSo. 

Sakr.Aditya (Sho - kia-lo-’o-t’io-to) 
king, i. 16S. 

^Akya Boilhisattva (Shih-kia-p'u-sa), 

i. 92. 93; ii. 9, 11,20. 

SAkya family, country of, i. 48. 
^Akya maidens, ii. ii, 12. 
^Akyapiitra, a title, i. 11, 

idla {to-lo), trees, L 133; iL 32. 

SAla (Sha-lo) Ayushmat, ii. 74. 
sdlat {hitindu), gum olibanum tree, 

ii. 265 n. 

SalAltira (So-lo-tu-lo), near Ohind, i, 

1 14, 115- 

Salora district, i. 187 n. 

SAmaka (Shen-ma), son of Diikhula 
(Julien has Shanmukha), i. Ill n. 
Samddhi, i. 66 ; 53, 162, 204 ; ii. 


179, 219. 
Sdma-jdtaka 
SamajDa (Sa 
316. 

Samarkand 


, i. 76 n., 76 ; III n. 
t-mo-joh) monastery, ik 

(Sa-mo-kien), i. 31 n.. 


„ 32, 33 34 n., 35 n, 36 n. 

Samatata or SamOtata (San-mo-ta- 
ch’a), in Eastern Bengal, ii. 1 10, 


199, 200. 

SamaAAiia (Shi-mo-she-na), the field 
of tombs for laying the degd, i. 60. 
SamangAii, town, i. 43 n. 
Sdmantamiikha-dhdrani, ii. fg. 
SdmavMa (Ping), i. 79 n. 

SAmbi (Shie-mi), i. 93 ; ii. 2 1 , 296. 
Sambddhi state, ii. 151. 
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Si»mli6glia (San-p’u'kia) Ayushmat, 
ii. 74. 75- 

SambuddhuBBa (Yih-tsai-ohi)— Sar- 
vS.rthasiddba, ii. i6 d. 
^ambhuriSvara — Cunuinghara’a re- 
atoration of Su-au-li-chi-fa-Io, ii. 
277 n. 

Sariigha, assembly, i. 183 n. ; ii. 63, 
168 n. 

snfijiidna {siang), ii. 94 n. 

SamkMya (SilDg-kia-Elie) country, i. 
39. 

Sammatlya (Clang-Hang) school, i. 
200 n., 202, 230, 240; ii. 2, 14, 
44, 45, 67, 186, 201, 261,268, 276, 
279, 280. 

Sa-mo-job(Satnajfia)convent, ii.316, 
Sa-nao-kien — Samarkand, i. 32, 34, 
35' 

Samdtata, — Samatat a. 

Sampab'a? (Saa-po-fiu), Lad6.kb, i. 
178 n., 199. 

samudaya, tlie increase or accum- 
mulation of misery from passions, 
ii. 105 n. 

Samvat era, i. 106 n. 

Samvrijiji (San-fa-shi), ii. 77 n. 
Samyak SambCdhi {San-miao~san- 
p’u-ti), ii. 122, 219. 
Saniyuktdjbhidhaj-mahrldaya Siis- 
<ra?(’0-pi-ta-mo-ming-obing-lun), 
i. 70 ; 1 12 n. 

Saihyuictdbhidharma^dstra (Te’o-’o- 
pi-ta-mo-lun) of DbarmatrAta, i. 
no. 

Sarhyuktdgama {Tsa-o-han-hing), i. 
79. 

ianaka (sbe-no-ki), hemp, i. 53. 
Sanakavksa (Shang-no-kia-fo-so) or 
Sanavflsika, patriarch or arbat, i. 
52, S3, 134 n. _ 

Skhobi, sculptures, i. 2030.; n. 87._ 
SandowO in BurmH, Dvdrapati, ii. 
200 n. 

SangEous (Sanjaya), governor of 
IleuKeXaigTcs, i 109 n. 
Sangbabhadra (Seng-kia-p’o-to-lo), 
Chin. ChuDg-hin,i. 160, 192!, 193, 
194, 19s, 196; author of the iVyd- 
ydnusdra S'dstra, i. 160, 
SangbadS^a, i. 193 n. 

SanghadSva, translator of the Abhir 
dkarmajMnapratthdna ^dstra, i. 

175. 

eanghdrdma (seng-kia-lan), i. 55 n., 
74, 92, &c. 
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sangMtt (seng-kia-cbi)' robe, i. 47, 
S3. 7Sn-. 96 j ii. 38. 

Saug-ho-pu-lo — Simbapura, i. 143. 

SangkSiya — Kapitba, i. 202 n. 

Sang-kia — Simha, i. 241, 243, 244. 

Sang-kia-lo — Simhala, ii. 234!, 241 f, 

Sang-kia-she— Sangka.'iya. 

Sang-k’ie — Sdnkbya, ii. 223 n. 

sdng-k'io-ch'a — saiigkakshikd robe. 

S.ang-king, i. 23, 33. 

Saiiglawftla-tiba, identified by Cun- 
ningham with Sfikala, i. 166 n. 

Sangohi, town in the Panjab,i. 143 n. 

Sang-shan, i. 23, 27. 

Sang-teh — Sfinti ?, i. 102. 

Sani-rfija (Sban-ni-lo-sbe), i. 125 n,, 
126. 

Sanjaya— Sangseus, i. 109 n. 

Safijaya (Shen-she-ye) — Pali Sanga, 
ii. 175, 178. 

sankakshikd (sang-kio-ki) Pobe, i. 
47, 76. 

Sankbya (Sing-ki’e), Ch. Su-lun, 
system of philosophy, ii. 104, 223. 

Sankisa— Kapitba, i. 202 n., 204 n., 
206 n. 

San-rao-ta-cb’a — Samata^a, ii. no. 

Sannipdta-nikdya, ii. 164. 

Sannipdta class of books, i. 80; ii, 
216 n. 

San-po-bo, otherwise Mo-lo-so — Sam- 
paha or Laddkh, i. 178^. 

San-p’u-kia — SambOgba Ayusbmafc, 

ii.74. 

saiiskdra (hing), ii, 94 n. 

Sa-pao-sba-ti — Sarp3uebadi, L 125, 

Sa-pob — Sabaean merchants, i. 74. 

Sa-p’o-ho-la-t’a-si-t’o — Sarvdrthasid- 
dha, ii. 52, 53. 

Saptaparna cave, i. 153 n. ; ii. 156 
n., 161 n. 

Xaradd, fourth of the six seasons, i. 
72 n. 

Sara-kOpa — Sur-kuifi, or arrow-well, 
ii. 23 n. 

S^ran, ii. 64 n. 

iarami (i-kwai), ii. 64 n. 

Skrangan&tha, ii. 46 n. 

Sarhind in the 6atadru country, i. 
178 n,, 179 n. 

Sarik-kul (Pan-to) lake, i. 89, 12 n.; 
ii, 297 n., 299 n. 

SMputra (She-li-tseu), Pali, Seri- 
yut, i. 38, 39, B9, 61 ; ii. 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 67, 150, 154, 161, 17s, 177 f., 
180. 
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hrira (the-H) rrlic", i. Co, 66, lOO, Slm-clii, Rrr.il country of, i. 43. 

l6l ; (lividrd, ii. 39. thatiahhtji'ut (lou-shin-thonrj), i. 149 

S.'inifilh dinlricl, ii. .j6, 48 n., 54 n. 11., 152 n. ; ii. 143 n., 163. 
Snrp.iuiili.o(li (Sn-pno-uhn-ti), She- nhndow, c.-ivcm of the, i. 94, 93. 

yo convent, i. 1 23. “ohiidott'-covored ’’ — name of n tem- 

S.arv.'lrtlmaiddh.a (S.i.p'o-ho.ln-l’.a-iii pie. i. 47, 

t’li) echoed, ii. 38 n., £2, 53, 55. Shahdhcri, nc.ar IhoBupposcd niteof 
Sarv.'irtliasiddlin'n tiara (Vih-t-Mi-i- T.akB!in.<il.4, I. 136 n. 

ch'iiif:), ii. 234. Shadiiman (Hu-lo-rno), IliBsar, i. 

Sarv.'irthasiddlia or Samhuddhaea 39 n 

(Yili-teni clii), il. 16 n. Shahr-S.ah7.— Kc.«}i. 

Sarr.'iBtiv.'lda (Shwo.yih-teai-yii-pu) Shai-pao — atronp ornament, ii. 87 n. 
pchoed, i. 70; 18, 19, 24, 49. 121, ShnkhnAn or Shignftn (Shi-ki-iii), i. 
>74. 190, 19-. 196, 224, 226. 230 ; 41 n. 

ii. 1S2. 270, 278, 299, 300; Sar- Slia-Ieh, perhaps for Su-leh — K/Uh- 
viVstiv.'lda honke, i. 1 35 n. Rhar, i. 90. 

Sarv<rdntnriijit jtUabi (.Vi-po-fa-M or Sha-lo.^.'lla, AyuBlimat, ii. 74. 

7Vi-j/ii). i. 124. Sha-lo-kin, doubtfully restored by 

S.TVinkai.She-BliauR.kia). Ch. Yueh, Julicn vol. ii. pp. 439,503) 

kiiiR (if Knmasuvania — Karfn- to Sharaka — ChArikar, 'ZrjpiKrt, 

dr.apuptn, i, 210 f., 212; ii. 42, i. 57"., SSj-. 59 »■ 

, 91, 1 18, I2I. Sha-lo-li-fo — fsAlaribhu (1), ii. 75 

Satndru (She. to-t’u.lu), country on Shambhil (Shang-mi) country, ii. 

the river SaUdru, i. 17S. 296. 

Sa-t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo — SthAne<vara tha-mi — ^rAinanfra, i. 99. 

city, i. 1S3. Shan — Ay\tr-v(da, i. 79. 

Salaiiistraraijwf^a {Kirany.pih), i. Shang, tower of, ii. 325. 

231. , thany and hothang — vpddhydijn. 

Siitl.aj or Satndru river, i. 167 n. Sh.an-ching— Girivraja, ii. 15S. 

>73 »•. >7^ t'. Shang-kiun — UttnmsAnn, i. 126. 

Sattagudni of llerodotos (lib. iii. c. Shang-mi — SAmbl, ii. 2S3, 296. 

91) and Tliatnguflh of the insorip- Sh.ang-niu-kia— SAtnaka (Julien has 
tions of D.arius, i. 6l n. Shanmukhn), i. ill. 

SattalOkn, i. 30 n. Shan-ni-Io-shi— S.atnarAja. 

S.attnpanui cave, i. 133 n. ; ii. 136 Sh.ang-tso-pu— Sth!iviraschool,ii.24, 
n., i6Vn. 133. 

Sattavnsa or Saptnv.arshn, i. 6l n. Shan-ai, province, i. 11. 
SautrAntika(Kiug-pu) schools, i. 139, Sheikhpura hills, ii. 1S3 n., 18411. 

226: ii. 302. She-kie-lo — S.Akaln, i. l66. 

Bchoola of the Buddhists, i. So.; ii. She-lnn-l’o-lo— JAlandlmra, i. 173. 

24, 216. She-li-kio-to— Srigupta, ii. 131. 

Bcasoiis (rltnrnj), sis, i. 71 f., 7211. Sho-li-tseu— SAripiitra, ii. 5, 6, 130. 

seh-cheung, abbot’s crosier, i. 96 n. s/ien (esccllcnt) horses, i. 20 n., 32, 

Seng-kia-po-t’o-lo — Saiigbnbhadra, i. 54, 61; ii. 27S. 

160 n. Shtn — Vedand, ii. 94 n. 

tcng-k-ia-chi—miighdli robe. Sheii-hicn — Subhadm, ii. 35. 

“ sttamt," ii. 226 n. Shen-kwei, period, i. 84. 

Sfitrflshta — Sutrisbnn, i. 31 n., 99. Sheu-ling-yan Sdtra, ii. 134 n. 
seven Buddhas, ii. 261. Shen-mnorSh,ang-ma-kin — SAmnka 

Eeven mountain ranges, i. 10. Shen-nung, one of the “ throe Bove- 

eeven precious things, i. 205. reigns," i. 7 n. 

seven seas, i. lo. sht-no-kia — kanaka. 

seven treasures of a holy wheel-king, Shen-pu-chau — Jambudvlpa, i. 1 1 n., 

ii. 74 n, 30- 

Rewet (She-wei) town, ii. 3 n. She-se-ch’n — iTyeshtha month. 

Sewistitn, i. 62 n. Shen-8hen,or Leu-Inn, probably the 
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Cherclien of Marco Polo, i. 12, 
24 n., 85 and note. 

Shen-she-ye — Saujaya. 

Shen-shi — Sudatta, i, 97, 98; ii, 3. 
Shen-shi — Sugatns, ii. 213. 

Shen-si, province, i. l2. 
She-Bhang-kia— ^asianka. 
Sbe-to-t’u-ju — Satadru. 

Sbe-wei — Sravaatt, i. 44; 48 ; ii. 3 n. 
Slie-ye-si-n.a — Jayasfina, ii. 146. 
Sbie-mi— Sfimbi t i. 93. 

Sbi-fo-kia— Jiv.aka, ii. 152. 

Shighniln or Sbakhiifln (Sbi-k’i-ni), i. 

41, ■ ii. 295. 

Sbih — Sakra, ii. 145. 
shih — Mkyaputra, title, i. 11. 
Sbih-kia-fo — Sfikya Buddha, ii. 145. 
Shih-kia-pu-sa— sakya B6dhi8attva, 
ii. 48. 

Shih-sMn-lun — VijMhAya Xdslra, i. 
240. 

Sbikhndn (Sbi-k’i-ni), ii. 295. 
Shi-k’i-ni — ShighnSu or Sbikbniln. 
Sbi-lai-na-fa-ti — Hirnnyavati river, 
ii. 32 n. ^ 

Shi-li-ob’a-ta-Io — Sriksbdtra. 
shi-li — daiabala, ii. 7 n. j 

Shi-li-lo-to — Srilabdha. j 

Shi-lo-fa-na — ^rdyana. 
Sbi-lo-fa-shi-ti — Sr.'lvastl, ii. i. 
Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo — Siiabhadra, ii. no, 
197, 

Shi-lu-to-p’in-alie-ti-ku-cbi — Sruta- 
vitnSatikfiti, 
siting — a pint, i. 66. 

Shi-mp-she-na Satnasiana, “ the 

field of tombs for laying the 
dead,” i. 60. 

Shing-i-tai—Paramdrlhasatya Ms- 
tra, i. 109, 172. 
Shing-Hau-iu-skih-hin, i. 240. 
Shing-kwan — PrasOnajit, ii. 2. 
Shing-lin — Jfitavana, i. 202, 

Sbing-xni — ^rigupta, ii. 151, 152. 
Shing-ming — Sabdavidyd. 

Sbing-sheu — Srilabdha, i. 226 n. 
Shing-tu, capital of Sz'cbuen, i. 16. 
Sbing-yun — Jimfitavilhana. 

Sbiu-tu — India, i. 69. 

Shi-to-Hn, Shi-to-yuen, garden of 
J6ta, ii. 40., 5. 

Shi-t’sin — Vastibandhn, i. 172. 
Sho-kia-lo-’o-t’ie-to — ^akrSditya, ii. 
168. 

Shn — Atharva-vida, t, 79. 
shuh-tsiau — Sz’cbuen pepper, ii. 265. 


Shuman (Su-man), in Mavaruu- 
nabar. 

Shun, a descendant of Hwang-ti in 
the eighth generation, i. 2 ; one 
of the five kings, i. 8 n. 

Shun - ching - U - lun—Nydydnusdra 
S'dslra, i. 160. 

Shung-li, temple, i. 16. 
shun-lo, high-flavoured spirits, i. 
89 n, 

Shun-t’o — Chunda, ii. 32. 
Shu-t’o-lo— Sftdra. 
Shwo-}’ih-tsai-yeou-pu — the Sarvaa- 
tivflda school, i. 121 n. 

SiSh-kdh (He -ling) mountains, i. 

91 n. 

Siam, called DtvllravatS, i. 200 n. 
siang — lakshana, points of beauty, 
_i. 102 n., 145 n., 188 n. 
siang — satfijndna, ii. 94 n. 

Sida river, i, 12 n.; ii. 304, 309. 
Siddhflrtba, ii, 22, 226 n. 
Siddkavastit (Sih-t’an-chang), i. 78. 
sih — rdpa, ii. 94 n. 

Sih-t’an-chang and Sih-ti-po-su-to— 
Siddhavastu, i. 78 n, 

Sihfin river, Syr-darya, L 30 n.. 


iikshaka, a learner, i. 19 1 n. 
Hkshyamdna, ii. 36 n, 

^tlds, five and ten, i. 47 n, 
Siiabhadra (Shi-lo-po-t’o-lo), Kiai- 
hien, teacher of Hiuen Tsiang, ii. 
no, in, 112, 171, 197. 

Slblditya (Shi-lo-’o-t’ie-to), Ch. 
Kiai-zhi, Harshavardhana of IJa- 
nauj, i. 210 n., 211 n., 213, 215, 
2 i 6, 217, 218, 219-221 ; ii. 170, 
. 174, t93. 198, 233, 234. 23s n. 
SilSditya of Ujjayini, i. io8 n.; ii. 
261, 267. 

^ilAditya VI. of Vplabbi, ii. 267 n. 
Si-lan-shan — Silangtri, ii. 249. 

Silis river, i. 12 n. 
silkworm’s eggs, ii. 319. 
S'Upasthdnavidyd {Kiau-ming), i. 78, 
IS3 n- 

Simha (SSng-kia), Buddhist patri- 
arch, i. 119 n., 120 n. ; legend of, 
ii. 236 f,, 241 f. 

Simhala (Chi-sse-tseu), son of Sim- 
ha, king of Ceylon, i. 18S; ii. 
241 ff, 

Siriihala (S5ng-kia-Io), Ceylon, i. 72, 
78; ii. 133, 183, 206, 228 n., 235 f., 
240 n., 246 f., 248 f. 
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Sitiiliftpuni (SSng-ho-pu-lo), In tlip 
I’aiijfib, i. I.J3, i.pi n.; in LAIs, ii. 
240 n. 

n'lfiAiIjinn (fje-fjtii-c/itranj), lion- 
throne, !. 75, 

Siiwiror Cliiiiior, ^t/n-Wa, ii. 231 n. 
tinnjns r/lttiicn, iiiunUril reeci, i. SS. 
Sin— .Sinilli river. 

Similin (Siti-ln), Imln* river, i. 30, 
3C, 102; 97, 114, 153, 134, 165, 
172 : ii. 272, 273 27 V 276. 

.Singli.-^lene im.iire, .,f IJ.i.I.lli'*, i. 52 11. 
Slng-pnh-lini — Oriiig-nor or “etarry 

5i'ii-l'o-M-ni — //fl/nyci/.'.umnt, ii. 
22 -}. 

Sin-tvi— or Simih river. 

Sin-tu countrv, ii. 235, 2So. 
Si-p\-lo-fa-l^-e“.— SvetAv.Mvi<. 
Si-po-t.i-tA— Svrva<i.it.v 
Sir-i'pnl. i. .}S n. 

Sirens, tlie, ii. 240 n. 

Sinnur in Norili India, i. 2R6 n. 
iWiV.i, tlie eixlii season, i. 72 n. 

SK.A (Hi-lo). Zirafali.'ln river, i. 12, 13; 

. ii. 298, 209, 30.}, 307. 

SiUdru.t or S.it.Adrn river, i. 178 n. 
SlUViiiiA, Cli. lliin-liii, “cold forvjt," 
ii. IM. 

Si-to — SltA river, 1. 00 n. 

Siun-yu, i. 5 n. 

Siv.idi'v.i, ii. Si n. 

.S'lri /..toip, i. I2S n. 

Sivik.A or .Sibika-nija (Shi-pi-kia), i. 
100,107; 123. 

Si-wang-nm — Illdmfidfvl, i. 113 n. 
six exlnionliiiary cvenU (/ii-X-Ai), 
the »ix remarkable war stralagemii 
that Oh'in-ping ofTered to the firet 
Han emperor (Ra 193), by which 
the latter brought the feudatory 
princea into subjection, i. 2. 
iix parta, or four c.arUinal points 
with zenith and nadir, L S. 
alx Fuperuatural faculties, ii. 143, 

163- 

six ways of birth, ii. 214 n. 

Si-yu-L-i, weatem world (see Brct- 
Bchncidcr’a Kol. of Med. Gtoj., p. 
42), i. 21, 84; I. 
sl-andhas, i. 161 n. 
Slandfiadhdtu-dyalanas (Yun-kial- 
king), i. 95. I 

SiandliadJidtti - vpastJidna Sdtra — 

( IKen-Jt/ar-cAii-l-ini;), i. 201. 
Skandhila (So-kin-ti-lo), author of I 


the VthJtdshdpralaranapdda Sds- 

tra, i. l6l. 

skull-bone of Buddha, i. C7, 96, 97. 
Skull-bone vihilra — Hidda, i. 95 n. 
liKidoi — Skythians, i. 14S n. 
Skylhi.an invaders— Vrljjis, i. 1C. 
Snowj- Mount-ains (llini.'Vlay.as), i. 1 1 ; 
llindu-Kush, kc., i. 49, 30, 52-33, 
64, 90, «35. >-13. 177. 199, ii- b:. 
So, 119, 127, 135, iSS : kittle, 36. 
Snowy-mount.ain-nien — Tiikhiraa 1 
liescrot, Subhav.aatu or Swat river, 

i. 120 II., 126 n. 

HiZ-am, Sushrtma, Suv.ama, or Suhrm 
river, i. 145 »'• 

Sogdh, i. 34 n. 

S.i-Iiiiig — Ach.lra or Achala arhat, 

ii. 21S. 

S'>-kiu-ti-1o — Sk.andhil.a. 
soldiers, i. S2, S7. 

So-li— ChOla, ii. 249 n. 
So-lin-teu-j'im-teii-f.i, “the prince 
who seireti and holds firmly,” title 
of a king, i. 100. 

Sflna Kolivi.ni and SOija Ki!(ikanna, 
ii. 187 n., iS9n.,2S4 n. 

SAtiak.a nrhat, i. 53 n. 

SAnbh.'.iid.'lr, ii. 1 56 n. 

Soron, town on the G.angea, i. 201 n. 
.‘to-to-j/o-ho — S.advaharflja. 
Hoi'dirTot river, i. izG n. 
SphltnTar3.^ Julien’a restoration of 
Si-pi-to-fa-lo-sse, i. 6 1 n. 
sphafUa (p'o-cAi), rock crystal, ii. 
27S. 

Sr.atnana (Sha-mcn), i. C8, 71, 76 ; 
85, 89. &c. 

S^muiana’a clothing, i. 76. 

SrSv.a, SarftvaaU, king, ii. I n. 
/rdrala (ching-weti), a disciple, ii. 
142, 143. 

Srdrana (Shi-lo-fa-na), month, i. 72. 
Sr.^vaatt (Shi-lo- fa-aih- ti), in 
Chinese She-wei, city, i. 44, 48 ; 
loG, 240; ii. I, 3, 14 n., iS n. 
frtWifAi (sAany-cAii), merchaut chief, 

Srlgupta (Shc-li-kio-to), in Chinese 
Shing-mi, king, i. 10; ii. 131, 
152. 

Srlharaha era, i. 2io n. ; ii. Si n. 
Srlhatt.a, Silhet district, ii. 195 n. 
6rlkritati(Shc-li-ki-li-to-ti), ii. 306 n. 
Srlkahetm (Shi-li-ch’a-ta-lo), in 
Burma, ii. 200. 

Srilabdha (Shi-li-lo-to), i. 226. 
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Srinagar, in Kasmlr, i. 158 n. 
Sringa, i. 1 13. 

Sr 6 tdpanna (Sie-J:o), i. 49 , 61 . 
Srughna (Su-lu-k’in-na), or Sugh, 
, district, i. 186 f., 187 n. 
SrutavimfiatikOti (Slii-lu-to-p’in-she- 
ti-ku-chi) Bhikshu, Chinese Wen- 
urh-pih-yih, ii. 187 f., 254, 258. 
Sse — Yajiir-vida, i. 79. 

Sse-cbe — Jlaitrfiya, ii. 47. 
Sse-yeh-hu, a Turkish Khfin, i.45 n. 
staff (religious), hikkala or khakkha- 
ram, i. 96 n. 

Sthilnfisvara (Sa-t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo), in 
Northern India, i. 183 f,, 186 n., 
187. 

Sthavira (Shang-tao-pu) school, ii. 

24 > 133.. 164, 199, 229, 247, 260. 
Sthiraniati (Kin-hwui) Sthavira, ii. 
171, 268. 

stone (metallic), Chinese icou-shih, 

i. SI. 

stdpa, i. 55 Ui, 61 n., &c. 

Suastos or Swftt river, i. 109 n. 
Subhadra (Su-po-t’o-lo), Chinese 
Shen-hien, i. 62 ; ii. 35, 36. 
Subhavastu , (Su-p’o-fa-su-tu), river 
in Udyfina, i. 120, 121 n., 122, 
126 n., 135 n. 

Subhilti (Su-p’u-ti), Chinese Shen- 
hien, a devotee, i. 204, 205. 
Sttddna Jdtaka, i. 76 n. 

Suddna (Su-ta-na), in Chinese Shen- 
yu. Prince Visvilntara, i. 1 12, 

113. 

Suddnta, a Pralyeka Buddha, i. 
XI2 n. 

Sudatta (Su-ta-to), in Chinese Shen- 
shi, i. 44 , 46 , 98 ; ii. 3-5, 10; 
hill, i. 97 , 98 . 

Suddhavasa-d6va(Tsing-kiu-tien),ii. 

30, 1 14. 

Suddh 6 dana-r 5 ,ja (Tsing-fan-wang), 
i. 67 ; ii. 14-17, 21-23, 52, 128, 
1 51, 226 n. ; ruined palace of, 

. i. 49 . 

Slldra (Shu-t’o-lo) caste, i. 82 ; ii. 
90, 272. 

•Su-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-lo— Suvarnag6tra. 
Suhdn, Sushdma, Xiiavos river, i. 
I4S n. 

Suhr’tdaUkha, a work, ii. 100 n. 
sugandhikd rice, ii. 82 n. 
sugar-cane, i. 163. 

Sugatas (Siu-kia-to), in Cb. Shen- 
shi, iL 213. 


.Sugh or Srughna (Su-lo-k’in-ua), L 
186 n. 

suh — births, i. 100. 
suh-mai — spring wheat, i. 50 n. 
Su-ho-to — Svdt. 
suicide, i. 232, 234. 

Sui dynasty, 581-618 A.D., i. 18 ; 8n. 
Sukhavati paradise, i. 134 n. 
ivkla-paksha (pe-fen), light fort- 
night, i. 71. 

Su-la-sa-t’ang-na — Surasthana, ii. 
277. 

Su-li, ancient name of Kie-sha, i. 
38 ; ii. 306 n. 

SultAnpur — Tdmasavana, on the 
G6matt river, i. 173 n., 175 n., 
177 n., 181 n., 237 n. 
Su-lu-k’in-na— Srughna. 

Sflma (Su-mo-she), a Ndga, i. 126. 
Sumana or Samana, a deva, i. 126 n. 
Sum 4 dha Bddhisattva, i. 92 n. 
Sum6ru, Mount, i. 10 ; ii. 162. 
Su-mo-she — Shma-ndga. 

Sun, lived under the Eastern Hans 
(25-220 A.D.), i. 4. 

^uiia, a spirit, i. 62. 

Suuagir, ^unahir, or Sunaghir (Sn- 
na-bi-lo) mountain, i. 62 ; ii. 
284. 

Sundari, a courtesan, i. 46 . 

Sun-god, Sdrya or Aditya, i. 273 ; 

ii. 274, 300, 301. 

Su-mau — Suman, i. 40. 
^u-nu-li-shi-fa-lo — Shnuri^vara, 
capital of Langala, ii. 277. 
Sung-Yun, pilgrim, i. 16 ff., 81 ; his 
mission, 81 - 108 . 

Su-p’o-fa-Bu-tu — Subhavastu, i. 121, 
122. 

Su-po-t’o-lo — Subhadra. 
Suprabuddha, father of Mayfl, ii, 
23 n. 

Su-p’u-ti — SubhOti. 

^■drdngapia Sdtra, i. 60 n.; ii. no n., 

154 H. 

SOrasOna, Prince, ii. 81 n. 
SOraseeaka, district, i. X79 n. 
SurSshtrn or Sorath (Su-la-ch’a), ii. 
268, 270. 

Surasth6ua (Su-Ia-sa-t’ang), capital 
of Persia, ii. 277. 

Surat, ii. X02 n. 

Surkh-Sb or Vakhsh river, i. 39 n. 
Surkh-6b (South) or Kunduz river, 
i. 43 n. 

Surkban river, j. 39 n. 
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Stirkhar river, i. 56 n., 91 n. 
Surkh-rucl river, i. 56 n. 

Surkh-but, one o£ the B&miyiln 
images, i. 51 n. 

Sur-kuia— [Jara-kftpa, ii. 23 n. 
(^brpftraka, Supfirfl, in tbs Konkan, 
i. 181 n. 

Sbrya-dCva (Su-li-ye-ti-p’o) or Adil- 
ya, ii. 188, 274 n. 

Siisima, king, ii. 2 n. 

Su-ta — Sudatta, ii. 3 n. 
Su-ta-lan-t'sang — SiUra Plfalca. 
siilras {hin'/), i. 73, 80. 

Stttra Pifaha (Sn-ta-Ian-t’sang), i. 
155 ; ii, 164; tuwcra in bouour 
of the, i. 38. 

Sutrishna (Su-tu-li-sao-na), i. 

32 n.,’ 100, 

Su-tu-li-Ese — Sutrishna. 
Suvarnabhftmi — Burma. 
Suvarnng6tra(Su-fa-Ia-na-kiu-ta-lt)), 
in Chinese Kin-shi, i. 199. 
Suvastav.Mi, ii. 2S1 n. 

Su-yeh, Chu or Chui, river and 
town, i. 19 ; 26, 27. 

Svfit (Su-ho-to), i. 31; 109 n., 119 n. 
Sviitilmbara Jains, i. 144 n. 
Svetapura (Shi-feV-tu-pu-lo), ii. 75, 

Sviitdvaraa (Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse), i, 61, 

95 a- 

Syriwush, the Persian, ii. 301 n. 
Syr-darj’a, Sihhn or Jaxartes river, 
i. 27 n., 28 n., 29 n., 30 n., 31, 
88, 90, 93, 96, 97. 

Sz’chuen (Sbuh), province of Chinii, 

i. 10 ; ii. 198. 


T. 

TA-cu'.\-sni-i.o— Taksha-silfi. 
Ta-cliong-pu — JIahasAiighika school, 
i. 121 n., 162; ii. 287. 

Tadwa (To-wai), birthplace of KA- 
syapa Buddha, i. 48. 

Tagfio, valley in KapiSa, i. 54 n. 
Ta-hia — Baktriii, i. 37 n., 38 n. ; ii. 
222 n. 

Tai-Hau, Empress Dowager, i. 84. 
T’ai Tsuiig, Emperor, surnamed 
Wen-wang-ti, a.d. 627 649, i. 
I n., 2, 6. 

takshana (ta-t’sa-na), a measure of 
time; i. 71. 

Taksha^ilft iChu-oh’a-shi-lo), Taxila, 


i. 32n.; 136/., 1370., 138, 140 
n., 143 n., 145 ; ii. 302, 303, 309. 

Taksha.4ilildi, ii. 275 n. 

Taksha^irA the “severed head,” i. 

138- 

T.akht-i-Bhai, i. 1 14 n. 
Tukht-i-Sulaim(ln, mountain in Kas- 
mlna, i. 158 n. 

Taki, village in PaSjllb, i. 143 n. 
Takka (Tsih-kia), the country of 
the Brdilkas, i. 164, 165, 166 n., 
167 n., 173 n. 
tdla trees, ii. 184, 255. 

Ta-la-kien— T/llikan. 

T.alas river, i. 29 n. 

T.'llikfin in Badakshan (Mung-kin), i. 
42 n., 43 n. 

Taiikan (Ta-la-kien), on the borders 
of IChurfisao, i, 48 and note. 

Ta-li lo— Daril, i. 134. 

Ta-lin — MohAvaua sangbarama, i. 

124. 

Tn-lo-pi-ch’a — Dravidn, ii. 228. 
Ta-lo-sso — Taras. 

TajaaXfnit, Tamalitti or Tamralipt! 
(Ta.mo.Ii-ti)-Tamluk (j. v.), ii. 
200 n. 

Taraasavana (Ta-mo-su-fa-na) — Sul- 
tanpur, i. 173 n., 174, 176 n.; 
convent, i. i8l n. 

Ta-mi — Termed. 

Tamliik, Tamraliptl, in Bengal, i. 

71, 72 ; III n.; ii. 186, aoo. 

Ta - mo - kiu - ti — DharmakOti or 
Dharmaguptn, a Shaman, i. 76. 
Ta-mo-po-lo - p’u - sa — Dharmapala, 

ii. 229 n. 

Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti — Termistat, i.41 n.; 
ii. 292, 296, 29S. 

Ta-mo-su-fa-na — Tamasavana, i. 
174- 

Tamraliptl (Tan-mo-H-ti), ii. 200. 
Tan-Chu, son of the Emperor Yao, 
i. 8 n., xo. 

T’ang, Emperor, i. 8; kingdom, 
i. 8 n., 9, 9 n., 16, 216, 217. 
T’ang(-ti) - Yao, one of the five 
kings, i. 8. 

T'ang HUan Taung, Emperor, a.d. 

7»3-7S6, i. I n., 4. 

Tangiit, Tanggod, tribes of Tibetan 
blood, i. 57 n., 58 n. 
an-mo-li-ti — Tamraliptl, ii, 186. 
Tan-ta-lo-kia — Dantal6ka, i. 112 11. 
Tantra, writings, i. 155 n. 

Tao-ching, pilgrim, i. 23, 26, 31, 33. 
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Tao-yung, pilgrim, i, 103, 104, 105, 
108. 

TapOban — Taptapdni, “hot water,” 
ii. 147 D. ' 

Tara (To-lo) BOdhisattva, i. 90 ; ii. 
103. 174- 

Taras (Ta-lo-sae), i. 19 ; 28, 29 d. 
Taravati, ii. 103 n. 

Tarim river, i, 12, 13. 26 n. 

Tartar (Hu) pilgriine, i. 19. 

Tartars, i. 103, 106, 108. 

TSahkand (Shi-kwo and Che-shi), 
i. 19. 

Ta-thsin — Dakshina (Dekhan) coun- 
try, i. 68, 69. 

Tchina for China temple, i. 19. 
ten good qualities, i. 55. 
ten-power— dosaiaZa, ii. 75. 
Tenghizlake, i. 13; 17 n., 52. 
teou — a measure of ten pints, i. 
45 "• 

teou-shih, metallic stone, i. 51, 89, 
166, 177, I97» 198; ii. 45t 46, 
174 n. 

Termed (Ta-mi), i. 38, 39 n. 
Termistdt (Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti), i. 

41 n. ; ii. 292, 296, 298. 

Tersa (Taras ?), river and town, i. 
29 n. 

TetragOnis, i. 95 n, 

Thdikan or Tdlikan, i. 42 n. 

Thai Tsung or T’ai Tsung, surnamed 
Wen-wang-ti, Emperor, i. 6. 
Thdkuri dynasty, ii. 81 n. _ 
ThdiiOsvara, SthdnOsvara, i. 1830. 
thang-li, tree, ii. 265. 

Tharekhettard, Burmese form of 
^rikshOtra, near Prome, ii. 200 n. 
Thatagush.of theDuneiform inscrip- 
tions, the Sattagudai of Herodo- 
tos, i. 61 n. 
hi — persimmon, i. 88. 

Thien-sin — Vasubandhu, i. 105 n. _ 
thirty-two marks of a Buddha, i. 
in. 

Thousand springs — Myn-bulak, 1. 

27, 28, 29 n.; ii. 288. 
three jewels, i. 50. 
three pitakas, ii. 75- 
three precious objects of worship, 
i. 79. 

three precious ones, the, i. 64. 
three sacred names, i. 79 . 
three sovereigns, the, i. 7 n., 8. 
three species of knowlelge, ii. 163. 
three vidy&s, ii. 7 Sj 


three worlds, i. i n. 

Tiairrai'^s or Chashtana, king, ii. 
270. 

Tibet, i. 135 n. ; Little, i. 16. 

Tibetans — Fan tribes, i. 173 n. 

Tibetan cannibalism, i. 14 n. ; tribes, 
Tanggod, i. 57 n., 58 n. 

Tieh-lo — ^Tirabhukti (Tirhut) i, 91 ; 
old land of the Vrljjis, i. 16. 

T’ien-chu — India, i. 69. 

Tien-kwan — Devasdna, i. 191 n. 

Tien-ti — Indra, i. iii. 

Tih-hwiii — Gunamati, ii. 171. 

Tih-kwong — Gunaprabha, i. 191. 

Tilada, Tiladaka] or Tildra, (Ti-Io- 
shi-kia) convent, ii. 102, 102 n., 
103, 136 n. 

Ti-lo-shi-kia — Tilada. 

Ti-na-po — Dinava, ii. 278. 

tinduJca (chin-t'u-kia) fruit, i. 88. 

tin-sse—karmaddna, ii. 96. 

Ti-p’o — Ddva Bddhisattva, ii. 97, 
210, 227. 

Ti-p’o-si-ira — DdvasSna, i. 191. 

Ti-p’o-to-to — Ddvadatta, ii. 150, 201. 

Tirabhukti (Tieh-lo), Tirhut, i. 16, 

91. 

Tirthaka3(Wai-tao), heretics, ii. 35 n., 
284, 285. 

Ti-shih — Sakra or Indra, ii, 176. 

Tisbyarakshitd (Ti - shi - lo - ch’a), 
second wife of Ad6ka, i. 141 n. 

Ti-wei, town to the north-west of 
Baikh, i. 46. 

Tiz-db, affluent of the Yerkiang 

To-ching, pilgrim, i. 46, 71. 

Tokd, town, ii. 255 n. 

Tokhdri (Tu-ho-lo), Toxapol, i. 20 n., 
37 n . ; ii. 62 n., 286, 287, 288. 

Tokhdristdn — Tukhdra, i. 37 n. 

To-li, country — valley of Ta-li-lo of 
Hiuen Tsiang, Ddrd country, i. 29; 
i. 134 n. 

To-lo — ^Tdra BadOisattva, ii. 103, 
174; temple, i. 96. 

To-lo-po-ti — Dvdrapati, ii. 200. 

I To-na-kie-tse-kia — Dhanakataka, ii. 
220 f. 

T’ong-sheu — Kumdralabdha ('youth 
received’), i. 139 n. ; ii. 304 ; Jiiia 
Bddhisattva, ii. 218 11. 

tooth, Buddha’s, i. 45, 67, 92. 

Tooth-brush sanghdrdma, i. 68. 

Topur or Topera, on the Yamuiid 
river, i. 1S7 n. 
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To-w.ii — ^Tfidwa, birlliplaco of Kft- 
Bynpn, i. 48. 
towns, Indi.an, i. 73. 

To-j-ing, a Slmmnn, i. 08. 
traditiou.il kuowledgo of tho prc- 
cppU, ). 70. 

Tmynstriiiiiia (To-lo-yo-tcng-ling- 
shc) lieavcn, i. SO, *30, 40, 44; 
202, 203 11. ; ii. a, 69 II., S7 n. 
tree.!, i. SS. 

tree of the fullicr in-law and ol llio 
son-in-law, ii. S3 n. 

TrikdndaHsha, ii. i n. 
triyramf, i. 7 11, 

Tripi(aLa (San-l'sang), i. 6 , ii. 1G4, 
247 n. 

Trjpilnkilcliftryn — iliuen Tsiang, 

tn'ratndni, ii. iCS n. 

trividpdi — threefold knowledge, i. 

los u., 142, 152 n., 163. 

Te.iglmn Ashibantu, or Khadalu- 
bulak, town, i, 13 n. 
t'ra-na — hhana, i. 71. 

TK.iu-kiu-cb*u — TeaukOfa country, 

ii. 12$. 

Tt'a-’o-pi.fa.mo-hm — Sampulidhhi- 
dharma S'ustra, i, 1 10. 
ifsa-fi-fi— Ksbattriyas, i. 82. 
tsau — date fruit, i. 8S. 

TsaukOta (Tflu-ku-cU’a or Tsu-li), 
• i. 62 I ii. 123, 282, 283. 

T’so-shi — MaitrOya, ii. II9, 143. 
T’ac-li — Maitrlb.ila r/ij.!, ii. 213. 
Tseu-bo country, — probiibly I'dr- 
kand, i. 14, 27. 

T’eeu-na — Kshunadflva, ii. 284. 
Tsie-ku— ancient name of Cho-kiu- 
kia, ii. 307 n, 

Tsih-kia— Takka. 

Tfiih rock (Ttih-shih-sban), i. 13. 
Tiih-chin-lun — Tatlvasaiichaya Sus- 
tra, i. 162. 

Tain, king of China, ii. 19S. 

Ta'in dyna-sty, i. 2J6, 217. 

Ts’in land, i. 26, 29, 33. 

Tain - clung - kio - almn — ' mountain 
leading to perfect intelligence,’ ii. 
ii4n. 

Tsing lake — Issyk-kul or Temurtu, 
i. 19; 25. 

Tsing-chau, town, i. 18, 83. 
Tsing-lcu — Punyasdld, i. 214 n. 
Tsing-pin — Bhfivavivdka, ii. 223 

Taing-tu temple, i. 18. 


Tsing-t’u — " pure land ” Ecclion of 
Buddhists, i. 227 n. 

Tsiob-li (Fcou-thou) p,igod.i, i. 103, 
104, 106. 

Tsi-shi — Sarradata birth, i, 124. 
Tso-kta, Tto-la-Ma, period of rest, 

i. 73- , 

tto-mo — Ishauma, i. 75, 

Tso-nioh — city, probably the Ni-mo 
of Hiuen T.siang, i. 85, 

Tso-ta’rc, i. 95. 


Tsiit-.shiug-lscu — Jinnpntrn, ii, 275. 
T«u-ku-cli’a or Tau-li — Tsaukuta, ii. 
2S2, 2S3. 

tsung — light green, i. 52 n. 
T’siing-ling mountains, i, 14, 16, 27, 
29, 89, 93; 3. 23 n., 37, 41. S^, 
11911.; ii, 288,290, 297, 299 n., 

„ 300, 304,, , . 

T6tl.ts.ii — levara, an author, 1. 112 

T8tt.ls,ii-t’ien— IsvamdCv.i, ii. 233. 
TsV-li— Maitrlb.ila, i. 127. 

Tu-fan — Tibet, i, 199 n. 
Tuh-kiueh— Huns, Kastern Turks, 

i. 85 : 20, 28, 30, 37 n. 

Tu-ho-lo — Tukhiira country, i. 37 ; 

ii. 62, 63, 2S6-2S9, 291, 292, 296, 


T’ui - fan — “ sending - back • thc- 
crowd ” slOpa, ii. 1 33. 

Tukitu (Teu-na-hi-lo?) mountain, i. 


Tukhiira (Tu-bo-lo) country, i. 29 ; 
37, 39 n.. 49. 5°. S4. 156. 157: ij- 
62 n., 63. 2S6-2S9, 291, 292, 296,. 


Tu-kiueh — a Turk, ii. 2S3, 286. 
Tuhikuchi, ii. 2 n. 

T'u-lu-li’o-po-tu — Dhruvapata, ii. 
267. 

Tun-hwang, town south of tho Bu- 
lunghir river, i. 12, 13, 16, 24 n., 
26 n., 84. 

Turfan (Kao-chang), capital of tho 
Uighur country, i. 13 ; 17 n. 
iurguant — horses, i. 20 n. 

Turiva, satrapy of Baktria, i. 37 n. 
Turks, i. 37 n., 38, 40, 45 ; ii. 2S8, 
290, 296. 

Turks, Eastern (Tuh-kiueh), i. 86. 
Turk KhSn, i. 39 n. 

Turkhsra (Tu-ho-lo), ii. 62. 
Turkistlln, town of, i. 28 n., 29 n. 
turmeric {yo-kin), i. 120 ; fd-chil, i. 
14S. 
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TClr or Turdn, i. 37 n. 

Tuehara or Tukbarn, i, 37 n. 
Tushita (Tu-si-to) heaven, i. 29, 78 ; 
I34> 1SS» 226, 227, 22811.; 
ii. 225. 

Tush KurgUan, ii. 299, 301. 


U. 

U'CHA. — Och kingdom, ii. 288. 

U-ch’a — Udrn or Orissa. 

U-chang or U-chang-na — Udydna, 

i. 89, 93, 96, 99, 191, 108; II8. 

Uchh, ii. 265 n. 

U-ohi-yen — Ujiyana, ii. 72. 

Udakbanda (U-to-kia-ban-ch’a), 0- 
hind, {.' 1 14, 1 18, 135. 

Udaya, ii. 85 n. 

XJdayagiri in Orissa, ii. 205 "•> 23711. 

Udayana (U-to-yen-na), Ch. Chu- 
'ai, king of Kosambi, i. 20 ; 235 ; 

ii. 4, 322. 

Udayfbivn, ii. 85 n. 

Udayibbadra, ii. 2 11. 

Udifa (U-ti-to), king of North India, 
i. 176 n. 

Udra (U-ch’a) or 0<^a, Orissa, ii, 
204 f. • 

Udra Edmaputra (You-tau-lan-tseu 
or U-teu-ian-tseu), ii. 54 n,, 139, 
140, J41, 142 n, 

udumbara (wu-t’an-po-Io) fruit, fig, 
i. 88, 163. 

Udydna, or Ujjana (U-ohang or U- 
chang-na), i. 16, 30, 89, 93; 95 n., 
II8, I19, 120 n., 126, 131, 134, 
149; ii. 21. 

Uh-po, a llfohi, i. 99, 

Uighurs (Hu) people, ii. 302, 326. 

Ujain village, i. 199 n. 

Ujiyana (U-ohi-yen), ii. 72. 

Ujjdna for Udydua, i. 95 11., 
1 19 n. 

Ujjanta or Ujjayanta (Yuh-chen- 
to), Girndr bill, ii. 269. 

Ujjayinl (U-she-yen-na), ii. 251 n., 
270, 271. 

unbelievers (un'i-lau), i. 91 n. 

UpadUa S'dstra ( U-po-ti^sko), i. 155. 

Upadhydya {shang and ho-shang), ii. 
169 n. 

Upagupta (Yu-po-kiu-to), in Chinese 
Kin-bu, and Japanese Uva-kikta, 
fourth patriarch, i. 182 ; ii. 88 n., 
89 h., 93, 273, 


Updli (Yeu-po-li), i, 49; i8o, iSi; 
ii. 164. 

updsakas {ii-po-so-iiia), pure men, i. 
33 ; 81 ; ii. 146. 

updsikd {u-po-sse-Ma), a lay disciple, 

i. Ill n, 

Upidn (U-pi-na), capital of Par^u- 
athdna, ii. 285. 

V-po-ti-sho — Upadiia S'dstra,!. 155. 
■dma — hair^circle, topknot, i. in., 
67 n. 

Urasa (Wu-la-shi), Ura^i, 'Aptra or 
OSapaa, in Hazdra, i. 147. 
Uratiubd, Uratippa, or Ura-tape, i. 

31 n. 

Uravilva, ii. 46 n, 

Uravilvd-Kddyapa (Yeu-leu-p'in-lo- 
[ kia-she-po), ii. 130, 13 1. 

I dma — pe-hao, hair circle; i, i, 
Urtak-taii mountains, i. 27 n., 29 n, 

I U-sha — Och, ii, 304. 

U-sh6-yen-na — Ujjayinl, ii. 270, 
vishntsha, Ch. Fo-ting-ko, skull-bone 
like a lotus leaf, i, 96; ii. 249, 
252. 

Ush-turfan, town, i. 24 n, 

Udinara, king, i, 12$ n. 

Udfra, a mountain in Kasimtr, i. 

134 D. 

U-ta-lo-an-sha-clda — Uttardshddha, 
month, ii. 15. 

U-ta-lo-si-na — Uttarasdna, i. 132. 
XJ-teu-lan-tseu — Udra-R&maputra, 

ii. 139- 

Utkala, Odra or Orissa, ii. 204 n. 
U-to-kia-h'an-ch’a — Udakhdn^a, i, 
118. 

U-to-yen-na — King Udayana of Kau- 
ddmbi, ii. 322. 

Utpald Bhiksbuni, transformed into 
a Chakravarttin king by Buddha 

i. 40, 41. 

Utpalavarnd (Lin-hwa-sih), a Bhik- 
shuni, i. 204, 205. 

Utrftshta — Sutrishna. 

Uttara (Wu-ta-lo), an Arhat, ii. 
227. 

UttaradharmaorDharmdttarqj foun- 
der of the Sautrdutika school, i. 

139. 

Uttara Kd4ala, country, 11. r n. 
Uttardsanga (Yu-to-lo-sdng-kia), i. 
47- 

Uttarasdna (U-ta-lo-si-na), Ch. 
Shaug-kiun, king of Udydna, i. 
17; 126, 127, 131, 132, 133. 
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UtUrriOifldtia (U-la-lo-'im-slm-ch’ft), Vnnma (P‘o.lo-n;i) river, ii. 44 n., 
month, ii. 15. 45. 

Uttnnitjaun, norllicrn march of the Vnr.ana or Varim (F.i-la-iia) district, 

Uzbeks, i"49 n. VAriin.asl (P'o-lo-ni-sse). See BA- 

V. V.ara.‘eiia (P’o-lo-si-nn), ii. 2S6. 

Vitrsakli river, in Badakshfni, i. 42 n. 
VAiniiAUA hiil, ii. J55 n., 156 11., Varshus (I'li-r/ii) — rainy Bc.xson, i. 

iSi n. ' 72 n. 

ViiibliA'hik.a sect or scljool, i. 105 Va.’nnta — spring, i. 72 n. 

n., lion., 13911., 193, 10.}. Viiiavadnttu, ii. I n. 

Vdipuitja-pnrinirvthta Sitirn, i. 71. VAslipa (Po-hi), n. 55 n* 

VairOcliana (Pi-Iu-chc-na), Arhat, i. Vasibha (Po-ahi-p'u) sanglnArAma, 
B7;ii. 312. ii. 195. 

V.nWkhn(I'ei-shc-k’ie) month, i. 72; Va.“niaj)nr.aorBalmapnm, Beinaud’s 
ii. 33, 122. restoration of Pi-chcu-p’o-pu-lo, 

Vaisa KAjIn^t^ i. 209 n. ii. 272 n. 

Vai.4;ill (I'Vi-flio-li), country and Vatsi, sea.eon of retre.at, ii. 161 n. 
city, i. 02,63,64, 66,78; ii. 00, Yasubamlhu BOdhirattva (Fo-su- 
O7, OS n., O9, 701)., 72,73, 74, 75, faii-tlio), in Cliincso Shi-shin-p’ii- 

76, 77, Si, 97, 9S, lOo, l0.j n. sa, Thieii-tin or Shi sin ; author 

lOs n., lOO. of the Alhidlinrma-kCthn Sdstm : 

Vnisravana-duva (Pi-slin-men) Ku- sometimes called the 20th Patri- 

biSm, i.'l4; 44, 45, 59, 191 n.; ii. arch (Boyd’s A'dyo-imnda, pp. 

309, 311. O2, O3, O7), i. 9S, los, loS, 

Yailiya (Fel-she) caste, i. S2, S9. lio n., I20 n., lOo, lOS 11., 

Vai.sya, perliaps for Vnisa, i. 209 n. 172, 191, 192, 193-197,225-2291 

ivii(rnX-<7, a twig, i, OS n. 23O ; ii. 2O2, 263, 2OS n. 

Vajjis or Vajjians, ii. 00 n., OS n., Yasumitra (Pho-shu-mi-to-lo), in 
77 n., 7S 1). See YfUjis. Chinese Shi-yn, i. 105 n., 109, 

Yajra (Fa-ahc-lo), ii. 170. non., 154 f.; ii. 2OS n. 

VajracJielihtdikd, i. 204 n. vatsitra (jfu), a year, i. 71. 

Vajradhtjdna for Vairaiamddhi, ii. Vaya Ktshi, i. 209 n. 

219. _ Juftt A'dstms (/Vid’o), four, i. 79. 

YajrapAni (Chi-kin-kang) — Indra, i. rtdana (t/ieii), li. 04 n. 

62; 12’2; ii. 22, 3O, 225, 226; ciglil vehicles, tho five,*i. 79 n. 
YajrapAuis, ii. 22. Yengi, prob.ably Vingdu, ii. 217 n. 

Vajrapitni dhdrant (Chi-kiiig-kang- Veiiuvaua (Chu-Iiu) viliAra 'bamboo 
t’o-lo-m), ii. 225. gaixicn,'ii. 43, 161, 1G5, iSS. 

Vajra lamiidhi, i\. 1140., liO, 219. A’euua-mount!imB,Fensberg,ii.225 n. 
fiijrdtana {kin-kany-tsoj, impcrjsh- Yessantarn (Pe-lo), Prince Sud.Aua, i. 

able throne, ii. 1 14, 1 iG. 17, 93 ; 112 n. 

Yakhsh or Surkh-Ab river, i. 39 n., VtssajUarajtUaka, i. 17, 98 ; 213 n. 

41 n. Vibhdshd (Pi-p'o-:ho), ii. 307. 

YAkkula or Yakub, a Sthavira, ii. Vibhds/iuprakaranapdda S’itstra, 
tgo n. (Chung-sse-fdn-pi-p'o-sha), i. iGl. 

Vakula (Po-khu-lo), a Yaksha, ii. Vtbhujitd S'ditra (Pi-p'o-iha-lun), 
jgo. _ _ composed by JlanOrhita, i. 105, 

Yakshu (Po-t’su), Oxus river, i. 12; 117,153, 191, 192; commentary 

ii. 2S9 n., 292. on, by PQrna, i. 162. 

Valabht (Fa-la-pi), i. 16 ; ii. 266 f., Vibhdshd Sdstra, of tjrilabdha, i. 

26S, 269. 226. 

VarAha Mihira, i. 202 n.; ii. 200 n. Yichavapura, Julian’s restoration of 
VarAha temple at TAmralipU, i. P'i-chen-p’o-pu-lo, ii. 272 n. 

Ill n. vidala, leafless, 1. 08 n. 
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Viddhals (Yiieh-ti), i. 20 n.; ii. 

66 n. See Y«e-cbi, and ii. 370. 
vidyds, five (ming) : S'ahdavidyd, 
Adhydtmavidyd, Chikitsdvidyd, 
JIHuvidyd, and Silpasthdnavidyd, 
yyS, 153 n., 154 ; ii. 41. 
Vidydmdtrasiddhi S'dstra ( ITci-c/ii- 
lun), of VaHubandbu, i. 236. 
vibriras in NCpfil, i. 74 n. 

Vijaya of Ceylon, ii. 236 n., 239 n., 
240 n. ; ancestors of, i. 108 n. 
Vijayanngaratn, i. 14 ; ii. 207 n. 
Vijayasambbava, king of Khotan 
(Li-yul) i. 87 n. 

Vijndnakdya Sdslra (Sbib-sbin-lun), 
i. 240. 

rijndna {c 7 ii), intelligence, ii. 94,n. 
Vikratn£Lditya {Chao - jib) of Sr.l- 
vasli, i. io6, 108 ; ii. I n. 
Vikramfiditya Harsba of Ujjayinl, 
i. 106 n. ; ii. 81 n., 137 n. 
Vikramaditya, Western Cbalukya 
king, i. 213 n. 

Vikritavana? (Ma'i-lin) sangbilrfima, 
i. 162. 

Vinialakirtti (Pi-mo-lo-kie), ii. 68. 
Vimalakirtti Sdlra (Pi-mo-lo-kie- 
king) ii. 67. 

Viuialamitra (Pi-mo-lo-mi-to-lo), in 
Chinese AYu-bau-yau, i. 196. 
Vimbasilra, ii. 102 n.; see Bimbi- 
sfira. 

viniOkshas, the eight deliverances, 

i. 104 n., 149. 

find (kong-heu), lute, i. 141 n.; ii. 
’1S9 n. 

Vinaya (liu), i. 23, 38, 39, B4, 63, 70, 
79; 58 n., 80, 181 ; ii. 40 n., 

55 n-, 164. 

Vinaya schools, i. 121. 

Vinaya Vihhdshd S'dstra {P'i-naX-ye- 
p{-p’o-sha-lun),i. 155. 

Vingila (P’ing-k’i-lo), probably Vengi, 
capital of Andhra, ii. 217, 218. 
Vipa.'ii'l (Pi-po-sbe) or VipSt river, 
'T^acrts of Arrian, i. 165. 
VIpulagiri (Pi-pu-lo) ii. 155, 158. 
Virasana (Pi-lo-shan-na) in Northern 
India, i. 201. 

Virata or BairSt, town, i. 179 n. 
VirOdbaka (Pi-lu-tse-kia), in Chinese 
Liu-li, king, i. 48,49; 128, 1560.; 

ii. IX, 12, 20. 

Visakba (Pi-so-kia), district, i, 239. 
Vi^akbfi, (Pi-sbe-k’ie), ii. 10, li; 
chapel of Mother, i. 46 n. 


Visala Rdja, ii. 66 n. 

Vi^vantara, Visvantara, or Vessan- 
tara — Prince Sudiiua, i. 1x2 n. 
VitastS, river, 148 n, 

Vrlbaddranya, ii. 62 n. 

Vfljjis or Vajjis (Fo-li-sbi), Skytbian 
invaders, i. 16, 108 n. ; ii. 66 n., 
70 n., 77, 8x n., S3 n., 236 n. 
VrUras, the nine, i. 1S6 n. 

“vulture, the peak of the,’’ ii. 47 n, 
Vydkarana {Cliing-ming-lun) of Pd- 
nini, i. xx4. 

Vydsa (Pi-ye-so), Ch. Kwang-po, ii. 
148. 

W. 

Waoesh, river, i. 40 n. 
wai — death, ii. X63. 

Wairftgafh, ii. 209 n. 

Wai-tao, unbelievers — Tirthakas, i. 

91 n. ; ii. 35 n., 284. 

Wakhrm (Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti?), ’. 42 n. 
Wakhsh (Hu-sba), i. 40. 

Wakhsh-db or Surklidb river, i. 41 n. 
Wang-sbe-ch’ing (Edjagrlha), ii, 43 
u., 46, 

Wan-i, suburb of Lo-yang, i. IB, 
84. 

washing basin of Buddha, i. 45. 
icass (varskds), i. 53 n., 58. 

Wayliand or Ohind, Udakhdnda, 
capital of Gandhdra, i. 135 n. 
weapons, i. 83 n. 

Wei dynasty. Great, i. 15, 84, 94, 97, 
99, 101 ; country, 86 ; language, 
94 ; Tartar tribe, 84 n. 
Wen-kiai-chu-king — Skandhadhdlu- 
•upasthdna Sfitra, i. 20 x. 

Weu-lin — Muchhilinda, ii. 41. 
Wen-urh-pih-yih — Srutavim^atikOti, 
bhikshu,'!!. X87 n,, 254. 

AVestern countries (.Si-yu), i. 84. 
Western Hia, the Tangut kingdom, 
i.S8n. 

Western paradise, li. 225 n. 
wheat {spring) (suh-mai) i. 50 n. 
White Elephant palace — perhaps the 
Pilusdra stupa of Hiuen Tsiang, 

i. 102. 

White water or Peh-shwui, town, 
i. 29. 

Winjhdsani hills, ii. 214 n. 
Wi-sing-yun — Ajdta^atru rdja, ii. 

wines, 1. 89. 
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Woincii, country of Western, ii I 
240, 279. 

worlds (tliousand) — chiliocosm. 
writing, i. 77. 

Wn-clisng — Udyflnn country, i. 30. 
Wu-cho, "without ntt.ichmcnt" — 
Asahgn, i. 226 11. 

Wu • h.au - ynu — Vimalamitra, ii. 
196 II. 

Wu-hio— Arhat", i. 132 n, 

Wu-i orWu-kil kingduni of, perhaps 
-amo na Knrshnr, i. 12, 24 n., 26. 
Wu-jeh-no-cli’i, in Tibetan Ma-tlros 
— Anavatapta lake, ii. 6, 155 and 

Wu-kan-ti-yuh — the lowest hell, i. 
172 n. 

Wu-ki, same ns ’0-ki-ni, i. 17. 
Wu-la-shi— Urn.ia. 

Wu-shing, " invincible," — IliranyA- 
vnti river, ii. 32 n. 

Wu-tn-lo— Uttam Arhat, ii. 227. 
Ku-tan-po-lo — udunibara fruit, fig,i. 
SS. 

ini-t’ii— Otu, cat, i. 146. I 

Wu-ynng, town, i. 11. 

Wu-yau and Wu-yau-wang— A^Okn, 
i. 203 ; ii. 4S, ic. 

irti-t/K-ni-jxiit — couiplcte nfrrana, 
i.'l6i n. 


Yajur-r(da {Use), i. 79 n. 
yllk (mao-niu), ii. So. 

Ynkkba chfitiyrmi, ii. 6S n. 
yakkhinls, ii. 236 u. 
yak6ha'(Yo-cha), i. 99 ; 59, no n., 

I27i 153. 156: ii. 36 «•. 190. 191 ; 

fed by Maitribala rjljn, ii. 213. 
Yakshakrltyas of Kn^ralr, i. 156 n. 
Yfuna-rfija, infernal king, i. 64. 
y.amanadvipaor Yavanadvlpa (Yen- 
mo-nn-cheu), country, ii. 200. 
YnmgHn in Badakshfin, probably In- 
po-kin, i. 42 n. ; ii, 291. 

Ynniun.'i (Chen-mu-na), river, i. 1S7, 
1S8. 

yang — principle in Astronomy, i. 

Y.aiig-chow, town, i. 83. 
Yangi-hissar, according to Klaproth, 
equal to Tseu-ho, i. 14. , 

Yang - kiu - li - mo - lo — Angnlimfilyn, 


Ynng-lu mountains, i. 23. 


Y.aou-tsin, period (.t.n. 406), i. 87. 

YArkand, probably Tseu-ho river, i. 
27 n. ; ii. 299 n., 307 n. 

Yarkiang (Chn-kiu-kia 1), ii. 307. 

YnHa,‘Bon of Kuna, iin Arhat, i. 53 n. 

Ynitada Ayushmat (Yc-she-t’o), ii. 67 

n- 74. 7S- 

Yashtivana (Ye-ssc-cbi-lin), ii. 145, 
146, 147. 

Yn.^fldhnrA (Ye.shu-t’o-lo), wife ot 
Buddha, ii. S n., 17. 

yara, breadth of a barleycorn, i. 70. 

Yavanns (Yc-niei-ni), ii. 236 n. 

Yavanadvlpa. See Yamnnadvipa. 

year, rattara, i. 71. 

Yeh river— the Syr-daty.a. 

Yeh-hu — KhAn ot the Turks, i. 45 
and note. 

Yellow river, i. 13 n., 57 n„ 173. 

Ycn-chang, i. 87. 

Ycn-mo-na-chcu — Ynmanadvipa. 

Ye-po-kiu-to — Upagupta. 

Ye-po-lo, cotintry, i. 99. 

Yc-po-ti — Java, or perhaps Sumatra, 
i. 81. 

Ycrkiang river, i. 90 n. 

Yc-she-t'o — Yn^ada, ii. 74. 

Ye-lha — Ephth-alitcs, Turk tribes, 
Iluns of Byr.antine writers, i, 16, 
1C, 90, 91, 92, 100, 101 ; 37 n. : 
royal ladies of, i. 91. 

Yeu-jih — BAlAditya-rAjn, i. 16S u. 

Ycu-kin-ho, ii. 32 n. 

Yeu'leu-p’in-lo-kia-sho-po— Uravilva 
KAsyapa, ii. 130. 

Ycu-po-li — Up.'lli, i. iSo; ii. 164. 

Yih-cheu — BhAaknmvarmA. 

Yih-tsai-chi — Sambuddhasa, Sar- 
vArthasiddha, ii. 16 n. 

Yih-tsai-i-ch’ing — SarvArthasiddh.a, 

. ii. 52 n., 254. 

Yih-tsni-y.au-i, "possessed of evc^ 
excellency " — SarvArthasiddha, ii. 

16 n. 

Yin-kwong-pu — the KAsyaplya 
school, i. 121 D. 

yin — principle in astronomy, i. 71. 

Yo-ch.a — Yaksha. 

YOga (Yu-kia) discipline, ii, 220. 

YOgAchAra seboo', ii. 103 n. 

YCgdcMrya S’dstra [Yti-kia-ssc-ti- 
lun, i, 226. 

TCgdcMryabMmi Sdsira {Yu-hia- 
sse-ti-lun), ii. 220, 275. 

YCgdchdryabMmi ^dstra Icdrika, of 
Jinaputra, ii. 275. 



INDEX. 


yGJana (yu-sben-na) L 70. 
yo'-Tcin — turmeric, j. 120 ; ii. 283. 
yu — corner, ii. 102 n. 

Yuan-chiu, a Shaman, i. 176 n. 
Yu-oheu, town in Honan, i. 2. 
Yu-cbi, country of the Western, i. 
78, 100 n. . 

Yue-chi, Yueb-chi, or Yueb-ti, 

i. 16, 32, 33 ; 20 n., 37 n. ; ii. 67 
n., 70 n. 

Yu-chie-sh'~te-hin-shih — T 6 gdcliAr- 
yahMmi Sustra-Mrika, ii. 275 and 
note. 

yuch-ngai-chu — the Cbandrakftnta 
jewel, ii. 252. 

Yuei-obi tribe, i. 56 n. 

Yueb-kwang — Cbaudraprabba rilja, 

ii. 213. 

Yuen-mun — Pflrna, i. 162 n. 
yu-fan — a gem from the Lu country, 
i. 66 n. 

Yu-hwui, also read Yu-fai,i. 14, 27. 
yw-i-in— ginger, i. 54, 
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Yuh-kin-biang — Kuukuma stOpa, ii. 
X25. 

yuh-men — gem-gate, i. 16 n. 

Yu-kia-ssc-ti hin — YOgdchdrya S'ds- 
tra, i. 226. 

Yu-kia-sse-ti-lun — Ydgdchdrya- 
bhdmi S'dslra, ii. 220. 

Yun-kiai-king — Skandhadhdtu-dya- 
tanas, i. 95. 

yun-shik — cloud-stone, ii, 103 n. 

Yu-sbib vibttra, ii. 174. 

Yu(-ti) Shun, See Shun, i. 8. 

Yu-tien — Khotan, i. 199 n. 

Yuvanfisva, king, ii. i n. 

Ybzafzai tribe, i. 128 n. 

Yeu-tau-lan-tseu — TJdra RSma- 
putra, ii. 54 n, 

Z. 

Zapaopos or ZaSdUprjs, the ^atadru 
river, i. 178 n. 

Zarafsbfm river, i. 12 n., 34 n. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


VOL. IL 


Page 1, line 5. — For Kie-pi-lo-fu-fsc-to read fa-su 4 u. 

Page 13. — For Kte-pi-lo-fa-sse-ti read/a-*u-ta. 

Page 44, line 3.— For Fi-ehe-lai read Fei-the-U. 

Page 44, line 3. — ^For Fo-li-she read Fo 4 i-shi. 

Page 66 , «. 67. — Dele "the Viddhals”; the Yue-chi were probably not the 
Viddhals or Ephthalites, but Goths. 

Page 150, line 16. — For lo read to. 

Page 186.— In heading of book, read in line 2 ihi for I-ai; line .3, li for 
lae ; line 5, Jciao for kiu ; line 6, hiu for kin. 

Page 235. — In heading of book, line 2, read pu for po; line S, read ski 
for chi ; tu for to ; line 7, read ehi for chi. 

Page 289, n. 21. — Read Po-t’su for Po-t’su, and so in every case. 

Page 251, n. 33, line 17. — ^For armadorcs read hiaos. 

Page 283, line 5. — For Ei-li-si-mo read Ki-li-seh-mo. 

Page 283, line 7. — For Chang-mi read Shang-mi. 

Other mis-spellings are corrected in the Index. 




